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men  are  protesting  against  the  whole  expedition,  pro¬ 
phesying  evil  concerning  it,  and  foretelling  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  passing  the  night  in 
a  bog. 

This  last  prophecy  was  directed  against  the  riders — 
the  carriage  might  find  its  way  back  by  midnight  -,  but 
the  horsemen  and  women,  who  intended  daringly  to 
leave  the  road,  would  inevitably  ride  into  a  marsh  and 
there  flounder  till  they  sank. 

With  this  pleasant  warning  in  our  ears  we  ride  off 
laughing.  Miss  Horneck  kept  with  her  brother.  She 
looked  very  handsome.  Her  rich,  dark  complexion 
was  all  aglow,  her  red  lips  seemed  riper  and  ruddier 
than  cherries,  her  lithe  figure  looked  its  shapeliest,  her 
very  hand  and  arm  took  a  new  grace  as  she  held  the 
reins  ;  over  all  her  face  and  figure  morning  breathed  a 
freshness,  like  the  early  beauty  of  the  rose  before  its 
leaves  are  at  the  full. 

“  Is  she  not  handsome  ?”  I  say  enthusiastically  to  my 
giant,  who  devotes  himself  to  me  as  if  it  was  his  first 
duty  in  life  to  hang  on  to  my  stirrup. 

“  She  is  the  most  perfect  creature  I  ever  saw  !”  he 
answers  rapturously.  “  What  a  thoroughbred  look  she 
has  about  the  head  and  shoulders  !  And  then  her 
neck — upon  my  word  she  is  splendid  !” 

“  Beautiful !”  I  return,  hesitating  a  little.  I  do  not 
quite  like  such  outspoken  praise  and  such  a  descent 
to  details.- 

“It  is  my  opinion  her  match  is  not  to  be  found  in 
England,”  continues  the  sunflower  coolly.  “  I  offered 
Horneck  three  hundred  for  her  last  week,  but  he  would 
not  part  with  her’” 

“  Eh,  what !”  I  cry,  astonished.  “  You  did  not 
offer  to  buy  Miss  Horneck,  did  you  ?” 

The  equestrians  were  Miss  Horneck,  Mr.  Desmond,  The  giant  laughs  aloud,  then  lowers  his  mellow 
Sir  Ivan,  and  myself.  In  a  carriage  following  us  were  voice  to  almost  a  whisper. 

Lady  Horneck,  the  dyspeptic  magistrate — whose  name  “  Miss  Horneck’s  figure  is  a  deal  higher  than  that,” 
is  Hammet — Miss  Strood,  and  the  rector.  The  two  he  says.  “It  is  only  a  very  high  bid  that  will  fetch 
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tmy  ears  here.  That  thought  alone  sends  a 
laugh  through  all  my  veins.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  a  lark  up  in  the  sky  singing.  I  am 
bathed  through  and  through  with  sunshine. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  not  fly  if  I  had  only  faith  to 
launch  myself  in  the  air. 

“  The  horses  are  at  the  door.” 

“  Are  they,  Testing  ?  That  is  good  news — delightful 
news.  I  am  going  to  be  very  happy.  I  am  going  to 
ride  away  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  right  over  the  shining 
sea  to  a  country  all  flowers  and  music.” 

“  And  I  am  never,  never  coming  back  any  more, 
to  count  the  wrinkles  and  the  freckles  on  the  poor 
dust-phantom’s  face,”  I  add  to  myself  softly,  as  I  look 
at  her  with  a  bright  laugh  in  my  bright  eyes. 

I  like  to  cheat  myself.  I  am  going  to  make  this  week 
a  grand,  beautiful  cheat,  a  deception  full  of  silvery  waves 
of  pleasure,  dancing  in  on  golden  sands  of  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  see  Paul  in  it,  but  I  do  not  feel 
this  morning  as  if  that  mattered  much.  It  is  my  first 
cheat — duty  I  mean,  to  tell  myself  that  I  don’t  care — 
and  I  don’t. 
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her  down.  I  was  talking  of  the  mare  you  are  riding. 
She  is  Horneck’s  favourite.  She  is  called  Jilt.” 

“  An  ominous  name  rather,”  I  observe  in  some  con¬ 
fusion.  I  am  somewhat  vexed  that  my  generous  admi¬ 
ration  of  Hester  has  been  so  completely  lost. 

“  Not  at  all.  Horneck  would  not  care  if  the  whole 
female  race  jilted  him.  He  would  enjoy  it,  I  believe. 
He  is  a  tremendous  good  fellow.  I  have  known  him 
any  amount  of  years,  but  I  never  saw  him  in  love.” 

I  am  silent.  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  on  to  make 
a  remark  in  reply  to  this. 

“  He  is  a  lucky  fellow  in  that  respect ;  he  never  gets 
the  heart-ache.” 

Here  is  a  second  speech  to  which  I  can  really  say 
nothing. 

“  I  expect  Horneck  will  be  an  old  bachelor.  All 
the  eligible  spins,  in  the  county  have  had  a  try  at  him 
and  failed.” 

“  They  must  have  been  poor  shots,”  I  say  carelessly, 
“  And  I  suppose  all  the  eligible  bachelors  of  the  county 
have  tried  for  Miss  Horneck,  and  made  dead  failures  of 
themselves  likewise.” 

He  laughs  a  little  oddly. 

“  Oh,  she  goes  in  for  such  a  high  price,”  he  says  in 
a  rich  quaver. 

“  Do  you  mean  she  wants  a  duke,  or  a  marquis,  or 
a  lord-lieutenant  ?” 

“  No.  She  wants  a  sort  of  moral  perfection — a 
fellow  who  is  a  milksop  and  a  saint  and  a  buccaneer 
combined.” 

“  There  is  not  much  morality  about  a  buccaneer,  is 
there  ?’’ 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  hit  on  the  wrong  word  there. 
But  you  know  the  kind  of  man  I  mean — a  sort  of 
walking  library,  and  silent  tombstone,  and  fighting 
pirate  all  in  one.” 

“  Pirate  is  a  worse  word  than  buccaneer.” 

“  Is  it  ?  That’s  unfortunate.  I  have  got  the  right 
word  in  me  somewhere,  but  it  won’t  obey  orders  and 
come  forth.” 

“Perhaps  you  mean  a  knight-errant  or  a  paladin  ?” 

“  I  daresay  I  do.  Is  he  a  creature  with  a  book  in 
one  pocket  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  and  no  tobacco 
with  him,  and  a  great  many  grand  words  in  his  mouth  ?’” 

I  laugh  a  little,  but  my  cheeks  redden  considerably. 
I  cannot  help  perceiving  that  whether  Hester’s  beau- 
ideal  be  pirate,  buccaneer,  or  knight,  the  sunflower  is 
resolved  not  to  draw  a  pleasant  picture  of  him.  And 
as  1  know  this  beau-ideal  is  Paul,  1  do  not  like  the  sort 
of  sketch  held  up  before  me. 

“I  do  not  see  that  Miss  Horneck  is  setting  a  very 
high  price  on  herself  in  fixing  on  the  chivalrous  sort  of 
bookworm  you  describe,”  I  observe  as  calmly  as  I  can. 

“You  don’t !  Why  a  fellow  who  went  in  for  her 
would  have  to  give  up  every  mortal  thing  he  cared  for. 
Smoking,  racing,  billiards,  pigeon-shcoting - ” 

“  You  are  ashamed  to  count  that,  surely  ?”  I  inter¬ 
pose.  “  It  cannot  even  be  called  ‘  a  thing  ;’  it  is  only 
gambling,  so  it  is  better  without  a  name.” 

“  Well,  bar  the  pigeons,  then.  And  still  a  fellow 
would  have  to  pay  a  terrific  price  for  a  girl  if  he  gave 
up  all  his  amusements  for  her  sake.” 


A  thoughtful  expression  clouded  the  sunflower’s 
beaming  face.  He  brought  his  straight  eye  to  bear  on 
me  pensively. 

“  I  really  don’t  think  you  are  the  kind  of  girl  who 
would  expect  a  man  to — to  make  a  tombstone  of  him¬ 
self.  Now  would  you 

“  Certainly  not.  I  should  never  expect  a  man  to 
bury  one  of  his  pleasant  vices  for  me,  or  give  up  one  of 
his  pet  extravagances.  I  should  simply  expect  to  be 
taken  as  just  one  luxury  the  more,  that’s  all.” 

The  giant  is  puzzled.  Am  I  in  earnest  or  am  I 
chaffing  ?  that  is  the  question  in  his  mind. 

“  Then  if  you  are  taken  as  a  luxury  you’d  want  a 
very  rich  fellow  ?”  he  says  at  last. 

“  Evidently.  Because  you  see  a  poor  man  can’t 
afford  luxuries.” 

“  That’s  quite  true.  And  I  assure  you.  Miss  Luttrell, 
a  man’s  expenses  now-a-days  are  four  figures — every 
one  of  them.  And  not  much  for  one’s  money  either.” 

“I  daresay  not,”  I  say  very  w'isely.  In  reality  I 
know  nothing  of  these  things,  but  I  have  heard  Paul 
talk  of  them  with  contempt — Paul,  who,  except  his 
horse,  has  not  a  luxury.  Paul,  who  has  lived  like  a 
monk  at  Oxford  and  like  a  dervish  in  London. 

“  I  know,”  I  continue,  “  that  if  I  had  pigeon-shooting 
and  cigars,  billiards,  club  dinners,  and  button-hole 
bouquets  for  my  money — the  little  I  have — I  should 
consider  it  not  much.” 

“  It  is  not  much,”  the  giant  echoes  quite  seriously. 
“  Then  there’s  one’s  shooting,  you  know,  and  one’s 
hunting.  Impossible  to  get  on  without  three  hunters 
at  least.  Can’t  go  everywhere  one  likes  even  then. 
Bless  me !” — and  the  poor  sunflower  gets  quite  hot, 
and  takes  off  his  hat  to  refresh  his  overcharged  brain — 
“  bless  me  !  no  fellow  in  his  senses  can  think  of  getting 
married  now-a-days.” 

I  am  obliged  to  laugh,  he  looks  so  odd  and  rueful. 

“  But  you  fall  in  love  sometimes,  I  suppose,  you 
poor  men,  with  your  hunters  and  your  pigeon-clubs, 
don’t  you  ?”  I  ask  innocently. 

“  Not  with  girls,  you  know,”  he  says  with  a  serious 
face.  “  That  would  not  be  safe.  Lead  to  mistakes — 
don’t  you  see  ? — and  all  that.  No,  we  go  in  for  the 
married  ladies.  We  flirt  a  good  deal  in  that  line,  we 
young  feHows  of  the  present  day.” 

He  simpers,  and  looks  down  modestly  at  his  horse’s 
ears,  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  his  blazing 
face  and  flaming  hair  make  a  picture  of  outrageous  im¬ 
pudence  and  conceit.  And  this  was  the  man  of  whom 
simple  Miss  Strood  thought  I  had  made  a  conquest ! 

The  frank  impertinence,  too,  with  which  he  had 
given  me  to  understand  that  I  must  cherish  no  false 
hopes  with  respect  to  him  and  all  his  fascinations,  gave 
me  rather  a  tingling  desire  for  some  little  revenge. 

“  What  a  pity  1  am  not  a  married  lady  !”  1  say  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  It^s  no  end  of  a  pity,”  he  answers.  “  I  thought 
60  yesterday  w'hen  we  sat  together  at  dinner.” 

I  begin  to  feel  that  if  I  were  a  despotic  queen  this 
man’s  flaming  countenance  would  not  be  quite  safe  on 
his  shoulders. 

“  ^t  the  very  least  I  would  have  his  head  shaved,” 
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say  to  myself,  and  I  smile  and  look  quite  pleasantly 
at  him. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of  he  asks  insinuatingly. 
“  I  am  sure  you  had  a  happy  thought  in  your  mind 
just  then.” 

“  I  was  thinking  what  a  splendid  head  yours  would 
be  to  cut  initials  on.  Mr.  Strood  had  a  great  loss  in 
not  adding  you  to  his  collection  in  the  days  of  your 
boyhood.” 

“  Don’t  quiz  my  hair,  please"  he  responds  with  a 
perfectly  unruffled  visage.  “  It’s  my  weakness  to  think 
it  rather  nice.  It’s — it’s  something  the  colour  of  yours, 
I  think.” 

This  is  too  much.  I  lift  my  h.ind  and  touch  the 
mare  on  the  flank  with  the  whip.  She  bounds  forward 
ten  feet,  and  dashes  off  like  the  winJ.  The  Desmond 
is  left  behind  lamenting.  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
for  a  minute  he  will  be  scared.  He  will  think  I  shall 
fall,  and  he  will  have  an  uncomfortable  moment  or  two. 
Then  it  flashes  into  my  mind  that  I  am  getting  an  un¬ 
comfortable  minute  myself,  for  the  mare  is  off,  and  I 
cannot  hold  her.  I  dash  by  the  carriage,  and  Miss 
Strood  screams,  the  dyspeptic  man  puts  his  glass  to  his 
eyes,  the  coachman  stares  like  an  owl.  All  this  I  see 
in  an  instant  as  I  flash  past  them.  Next  I  gain  on  Sir 
Ivan  and  Hester  Horneck.  Sir  Ivan  calls  out  “  Halloo  !” 
and  swirls  his  horse  round  out  of  the  way  quick  as 
lightning,  and  mikes  a  dash  at  my  bridle  and  fails. 
Hester’s  face  grows  white  as  snow,  and  a  look  that 
haunts  me  springs  into  her  eyes. 

“  Does  she  think  I  am  going  to  be  killed,  and  is  she 
glad  ?” 

The  question  puzzles  me  as  hedges  and  trees  fly  past, 
and  the  mare  goes  on  like  a  frightened  demon.  I  set 
my  teeth  hard  and  pull  with  all  my  might  at  the  curb. 
She  staggers  in  her  wild  career,  I  see  the  white  of  her 
eyeball,  her  ears  are  put  back  close  to  her  head,  her 
hoofs  scarce  touch  the  ground. 

“  All  this  for  just  the  flick  of  a  whip  !  They  might 
have  warned  me  of  the  beast’s  temper,”  I  say  to  myself 
savagely. 

I  grow  angry.  I  resolve  that  no  one  shall  conquer 
or  stop  the  creature  but  myself,  and  no  one  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  picking  me  up  in  the  road  either  alive 
or  dead.  I  am  firm  in  my  seat,  firm  in  my  hand  ;  I 
get  cooler  for  the  anger  rising  in  me.  I  pat  the  mare 
on  the  neck  and  speak  to  her  softly. 

I  am  at  least  three  miles  ahead  of  my  companions 
now,  and  being  intent  on  managing  my  steed  I  have 
not  observed  the  road  or  the  scenery,  f  lence  it  is  with 
some  astonishment  1  perceive  I  am  close  to  the  sea,  and 
all  along  the  route  at  my  right  hand  there  runs  a  low 
walk  Perhaps  I  jerked  the  rein.  I  don’t  know,  but 
the  mare  suddenly  took  this  wall  at  a  bound,  and  stood 
still  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cliff’s  edge  with  all  her 
body  quivering  with  terror.  My  own  heart  gave  a  leap 
like  a  bird  ;  I  had  one  glimpse  of  my  danger,  no  more, 
for  I  turned  the  horse  swiftly  round,  and,  like  an  arrow, 
she  flew  over  the  wall  again  and  stood  in  the  road 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  but  quiet  and  subdued. 

I  had  been  a  little  shaken  in  the  saddle,  not  by  the 
leap,  but  by  the  sudden  stop  after  her  spring,  and  it 


took  me  a  moment  to  recover  my  seat  and  my  nerve. 
Then  I  glanced  over  the  wall  and  saw  how  near  I  had 
been  to  death.  A  yard  or  two  of  shaggy  heath — just 
a  standing-place — and  then  the  cliff  went  down  abruptly 
in  great  grey  crags,  rock  upon  rock,  for  two  hundred 
feet  of  dark  descent  till  they  touched  the  white  waves 
which  dashed,  and  curled,  and  foamed  around  them  in 
sounding  strength. 

I  shuddered  and  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes.  The 
mighty  roll  and  roar  of  the  sea  troubled  me — my  head 
swam  ;  it  was  like  looking  at  my  own  sepulchre  and 
hearing  my  own  dirge  to  see  those  foaming  waves  and 
hear  their  music.  I  turned  away  and  gazed  upward  at 
the  high  clear  sky,  divinely  blue,  and  breathed  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  for  my  life.  The  bright  air  was  full 
of  sweet  vivifying  perfume,  the  lambs  among  the 
heather  lifted  their  small  horned  heads,  and  let  their 
innocent  eyes  rest  upon  me  in  wonder  -,  a  lark  upon 
the  wing  poised  himself  above  my  head  a  moment, 
and  then  soared  upwards  and  carried  my  prayer  in  song 
to  heaven. 

One  great  breath  of  relief  and  I  was  myself  again. 
I  could  look  at  the  sea  sparkling  in  the  sun  and  flashing 
with  many  colours,  I  could  hear  the  glorious  rush  of 
the  waves  upon  the  beach,  and  once  more  feel  that 
all  was  beautiful. 

At  last  I  relaxed  the  hold  of  my  stiffened  fingers  on 
the  reins  and  let  them  hang  down  loosely,  then  Madam 
Jilt  stretched  out  her  long  neck  and  poked  her  aristo¬ 
cratic  nose  among  the  heath,  and  smelt  at  it  disdainfully. 

I  began  to  feel  there  was  something  to  laugh  at  in  my 
situation.  I  was  out  with  a  party  “  on  pleasure  bent,” 
and  I  had  already  come  to  grief  and  was  utterly  alone. 

“  Now,  Mistress  Jilt,”  I  say  to  my  steed  aloud  much 
in  the  style  of  John  Gilpin,  “  you  have  taken  a  long 
gallop  to  please  yourself,  you  shall  take  a  longer  one 
to  please  me.” 

I  pull  her  nose  up  from  the  heather  and  catch  the 
roll  of  her  wicked  eye  as  I  adjust  myself  firmly  in  the 
saddle,  and  I  feel  pleasantly  that  I  am  master. 

“  Now,  my  lady,  I  mean  to  show  you  what  I  can 
do.  I  mean  to  race  you  till  every  limb  in  your  sleek 
body  cries  for  mercy.” 

“  Glad  to  see  you  alive.  Miss  Luttrell !”  shouts  a 
voice  from  afar. 

And  on  the  heath  high  above  me  is  the  giant,  who 
waves  his  hand  and  hurries  towards  me  joyfully.  He 
has  had  a  tremendous  scare,  I  see  th.at  plainly,  for  his 
face  is  red  with  riding  and  white  with  fear,  and  the  red 
and  white  are  in  spots,  which  fight  for  mastery,  giving 
him  the  look  of  a  circus  clown  ill-painted. 

“  When  I  saw  the  mare  take  that  sudden  leap  I  gave 
you  up,”  he  says  in  an  awed  voice.  “  But,  by  Jove  ! 
when  you  lifted  her  back  again  over  the  wall  in  the 
clever  style  you  did,  I  pulled  my  hat  off,  waved  it  over 
my  head,  and  shouted  ‘  Hurrah  !’  ” 

“  Where  were  you  ?  I  did  not  see  you.  I  did  not 
hear  you.” 

“  I  was  on  the  hill.  I’ve  seen  the  whole  thing.  P 
came  across  the  heath  a  short  cut,  hoping  to  intercept 
you.  For  three  miles  I  have  been  riding  on  that  ridge 
there  above  you.  Couldn’t  get  on  ahead  anyhow. 
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I  say,  though  !  the  way  you  have  man.iged  that  brute 
is  beautiful.  Never  saw  better  form  or  better  riding  in 
my  life.” 

He  throws  immense  respect  into  his  manner,  and 
regards  me  with  new-found  esteem. 

“  It  was  a  hard  pull,”  I  observe,  showing  my  swelled 
hands.  “  Madam  Jilt  had  it  all  her  own  way  at  rirst.” 

He  comes  very  close  and  pulls  off  my  riding-glove 
and  shakes  his  head  over  my  reddened  fingers,  which 
he  holds  in  his  as  delicately  as  if  a  touch  would  break 
them. 

“  Can’t  tell  how  you  held  the  brute  with  those  small 
hands  of  yours.  And  you  never  lost  your  nerve  once ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  seeing  it,  not 
for — not  for  four  figures,  all  of  ’em  nines.” 

Secretly  I  am  a  little  flattered  and  pleased  by  his 
admiration,  but  I  look  modest  and  declare  I  have  done 
nothing  extraordinary. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  there  are  not  many  men  who  could 
face  that  cliff  as  you  did,  and  land  an  animal  over  the 
safe  side  of  a  wall  with  the  cool  pluck  you  showed.  I 
don’t  mind  owning  that  I  would  not  try  it  myself  for 

less  than -  No,  I  would  not  do  it  for  four  figures — 

it  would  take  five — there  !” 

He  feels  he  has  made  an  immense  concession  in 
putting  my  courage  above  his  own,  and  he  looks  into 
my  face  for  thanks.  I  do  not  feel  particularly  gratified, 
but  when  we  receive  compliments  we  must  pay  them 
back.  So  I  say  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  his  good 
opinion,  and  I  feel  sure  in  my  place  he  would  have  done 
better  than  myself.  He  would  never  have  let  the  mare 
go  near  the  cliff  at  all,  though  I  have  no  doubt  he  could 
top  any  amount  of  wall  if  required. 

“  Now  look  here,”  he  returns  eagerly,  “  I  know  a 
place  which  would  suit  you  exactly — a  place  where  you 
would  be  appreciated.  No  end  of  walls  there,  and  you 
would  go  over  them  like  a  feather.” 

“  I  am  afraid  walls  are  another  of  your  singular  weak¬ 
nesses.” 

“  Yes,  they  are !  How  could  50U  guess  that  ?  I  am 
awfully  fond  of  walls — they  are  such  clean  things  to  get 
over.  Yes” — looking  at  me  thoughtfully — “  Ireland  is 
the  place  for  you.” 

I  laugh  and  say  wickedly — 

“Well,  I’ll  go  there  when  I  am  married.” 

“  By  Jove  !  so  you  shall.” 

“  Shall P’  I  say  to  myself  in  faint  wonder. 

“  And  I’ll  ask  my  husband  as  a  favour  to  take  me 
over  a  few  stone  walls.” 

“  And  he’ll  do  it ;  he’ll  be  the  right  man  to  do  it !” 
cries  the  giant  with  fervour. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Perhaps  I  may 
prefer  a  friend  to  show  me  the  way — one  of  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  who  find  it  so  safe  to  flirt  with 
married  ladies,  you  know.” 

The  sunflower’s  face  falls.  “  You  don’t  approve  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  sure,”  he  says  earnestly. 

“  No,  but  you  do.  You  owned  to  me  just  now  that 
to  flirt  with  young  married  ladies  was  one  of  your  weak¬ 
nesses.” 

“  What  a  head  you’ve  got  for  remembering  a  fellow’s 
foolish  words  !”  And  he  bestows  such  a  tender  pressure 


on  my  poor  red  fingers  that  I  snatch  my  hand  away  in 
considerable  haste. 

“  Really,  Mr.  Desmond,  we  must  not  waste  any 
more  time  here,”  I  say  in  a  serious  tone.  “  We 
must  get  back  to  our  party.  Which  is  the  road  to 
take  ?” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  idea  ;  and  there  is  no  need  for 
hurry.  We  had  better  ride  leisurely  forward,  and  we 
shall  meet  with  them  somewhere.” 

“  How  can  we  do  that  if  we  are  not  on  the  right 
road  ?  Is  there  no  place  where  we  can  inquire  ?”  I  ask 
anxiously. 

We  look  all  around  the  wide  waste,  on  one  side  the 
heath,  on  the  other  the  sea,  and  no  signs  of  a  dwelling 
or  a  man. 

“  Seems  lonely,  doesn’t  it  ?”  the  giant  says  cheerfully. 
“  Didn’t  meet  a  thing  on  the  moor  but  a  sheep.  What 
did  you  pass  on  the  road  ?” 

“  Luckily  for  me,  nothing — not  a  single  vehicle  of 
any  kind.  Where  are  we  ?”  I  say  ruefully  ;  “  this  road 
must  lead  somewhere.” 

“  Goes  on  to  the  Land’s  End,  I  have  no  doubt,”  the 
giant  answers,  “but  where  to  besides  I  can’t  say.” 

“  I  do  not  want  to  go  quite  so  far  as  the  Land’s  End, 
so  I’ll  turn  back,”  I  say  decidedly. 

I  turn  accordingly,  and  jog  on  in  solitary  silence  for 
a  mile.  I  feel  very  angry  and  dismal,  I  don't  know 
why. 

“  Why  can’t  you  speak,  Mr.  Desmond  ?”  I  say-at  last, 
drawing  rein  suddenly,  and  waiting  for  him  as  he  fol¬ 
lows  meekly. 

“  Well,  when  a  lady  takes  her  own  way  without 
asking  advice  I  think  it  better  to  be  silent.” 

“  You  did  not  offer  advice.  Do  say  what  you  like  !” 
I  cry  crossly. 

“  Then  I  say  Dunkery  is  our  destination,  and  we  are 
leaving  Dunkery  behind  us.” 

He  turns  and  points  with  his  whip  to  that  heathy 
giant  standing  grey  against  the  sky. 

“  And  what  then  ?”  I  cry.  “  I  can’t  go  on  to  Dun¬ 
kery  with  you  by  myself.  I  want  to  find  Sir  Ivan  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  party.” 

“  If  you  find  them.  Miss  Luttrell,  you  won’t  find  Sir 
Ivan.  At  this  present  moment  Sir  Ivan  is  going  on  to 
Dunkery  by  himself.' 

The  sunflower  emphasises  his  words  by  shutting  up 
his  squinting  eye  with  great  force. 

“  Why  by  himself?”  I  ask  quietly. 

I  am  at  a  white  heat  with  impatience,  but  I  am  still 
civil. 

“  Because  he  galloped  after  you  and  took  the  wrong 
road.  For  some  time  he  and  I  kept  side  by  side  like 
two  mad  jockeys  calling  to  each  other  all  the  while. 
‘  We  shan’t  catch  the  mare !’  he  bawled  ‘  she’s  too 
fleet ;  no  chance  with  these  animals.’  ‘  The  girl  will 
be  killed  !’  I  shouted  back.  ‘  She’s  a  good  rider  !’  he 
screams  ;  *  I  am  not  afraid  for  her.’  ‘  It  was  a  break¬ 
neck  pace,’  I  answer.  Well,  Miss  Luttrell,  this  dialogue 
brings  us  breathless  to  three  cross-roads — you  saw  them, 
no  doubt  ?” 

“  I  saw  nothing  but  my  bridle  and  the  creature’s 
head.  Go  on,  Mr.  Desmond,  do.” 
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“We  draw  rein  at  this  place ;  Miss  Horneck  comes 
dashing  up  to  us  at  a  flying  gallop.  ‘  Keep  with  the 
carriage,’  Horneck  says  to  her,  ‘  and  go  on  to  Dunkery 
by  the  carriage  road.  I  expect  the  mare  has  taken  that 
way,  and  you’ll  see  Coralie  quietly  coming  back  to  meet 
you.  Now,  Desmond,  you  take  this  second  road ;  it 
skirts  the  sea  and  gets  dangerous  then,  so  if  you  see 
anything  of  the  mare  keep  clear  of  frightening  her.  I 
shall  go  down  this  way ;  it  leads  to  a  village  and  to  the 
farm  where  Jilt  was  bred.  If  Miss  Luttrell  has  passed 
by  this  road  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  her.’  ‘  And  if 
you  do  not,  what  then  ?’  his  sister  asks.  ‘  Why  then 
I  shall  scramble  on  through  the  lanes,  round  to  the 
carriage  road,  and  rejoin  you  before  you  get  to  Dun¬ 
kery.  By  each  taking  separate  roads  we  must  one  of 
us  find  the  runaway,  and  whoever  finds  her  must  bring 
her  safely  on,’  he  said.  ‘  My  dear  fellow,’  I  expostu¬ 
late,  ‘  Miss  Luttrell  may  be  thrown  and  seriously  hurt. 
‘  She  can  ride  anything,’  he  answers.  ‘  If  she  has  let 
the  mare  throw  her  I’ll  sell  her  to  you  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty.’  With  that.  Miss  Luttrell,  he  was  off  like 
the  wind.  And  I  do  believe  he  thought  Jilt  had  gone 
home  to  the  farm,  and  he  should  have  a  nice  quiet  ride 
with  you  all  to  himself.” 

“  He  is  not  likely  to  have  thought  anything  of  the 
kind,”  I  observe  snappishly.  “  He  cares  no  more  for 
riding  with  me  than — than  you  do.” 

The  giant  utters  neither  denial  nor  expostulation  ;  he 
spares  me  all  compliments,  but  his  straight  eye  has  an 
odd  look  in  it. 

“Well,  what  is  your  advice,  Mr.  Desmond  ?”  I  ask, 
trying  to  be  good-tempered. 

“  To  go  straight  on  to  Dunkery,  and  be  in  time  for 
the  feed.” 

As  I  hear  him  I  feel  inclined  to  lift  up  my  head  and 
howl,  so  exasperated  am  I  at  his  words.  To  my  eyes, 
Dunkery  in  the  dim  distance  looks  five-and-forty  miles 
off,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  dismal  tete-ci-tete  ride 
with  the  sunflower  almost  makes  my  tears  flow. 

“  Must  we  go  back  to  the  three  cross-roads,  and 
follow  the  track  of  the  carriage-wheels  I  say  in 
despair. 

“  Certainly  not ;  we’ll  simply  turn  round  and  follow 
the  road.” 

I  shake  my  head  dolefully  at  him. 

“  No.  There  is  Dunkery  away  to  the  left ;  the  road 
bears  to  the  right,  and  it  goes  to  the  Land’s  End.  I 
decline  the  road.” 

“  Strike  across  country,  then  ?”  And  the  giant’s 
sound  eye  gleams  with  delight. 

“  I  don’t  mind,  but  it  won’t  be  very  agreeable  for 
you  ;  there  are  no  stone  walls.” 

The  heath  is  beneath  our  horses’  feet ;  they  prance 
and  dance  and  sniff*  the  air,  and  break  joyfully  into  a 
free  hand-gallop.  My  spirits  rise.  I  begin  to  glow 
and  beam  with  happiness  ;  a  sense  of  freedom  bounds 
through  my  veins  deliciously.  The  air  is  balmy,  yet 
fresh  and  invigorating,  the  sky  is  blue,  the  heath  wild 
and  wide,  the  winter  sunshine  warm.  I  am  miles  away 
from  Warfield.  Every  bound  and  stride  of  my 
thoroughbred  steed  takes  me  farther  from  the  memory 
of  my  prison.  I  almost  forget  it.  I  am  full  of  the 


lovely  delusions  of  youth ;  every  fragrant  breath  of 
air  that  fans  my  cheek  brings  back  some  perished 
bloom,  some  happy  dream  that  the  Mawditi  tyranny 
had  crushed.  I  think  of  the  creak  of  the  Mawditt 
boots  and  laugh  at  it.  I  wondei  how  I  could  ever 
have  been  so  childish  as  to  be  afraid. 

“  How  healthy  it  is  to  be  free  !”  I  cry.  “  I  wish  I 
was  really  going  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  never,  never 
coming  back  any  more.” 

“  Do  you  ?  Well  so  do  1.  I  wish  whatever  you 
do.’’ 

He  is  complacency  itself  is  my  poor  giant,  and  I 
smile  and  smile  u^)on  him,  and  he  smiles  back,  and  we 
gallop  gloriously  on,  and  both  think  the  world  a  good 
place. 

Our  horses  have  not  turned  a  hair.  We  have  left 
the  sea  behind,  we  keep  old  Dunkery  well  in  view  ; 
we  are  sanguine  of  success ;  we  shall  reach  the  top 
perhaps  before  the  others. 

“  And  we  will  gather  heath  and  light  up  a  fire  on 
the  old  Beacon  to  let  them  know  we  are  come.  Have 
you  any  lights  ?” 

“  Lots  !”  And  his  face  beams  like  the  sun. 

“Is  it  not  odd,  but,  just  as  you  spoke,  I  fancied  I 
smelt  a  cigar.” 

Like  a  vane  my  companion  turns  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  and  smells — nothing  ! 

We  are  going  up  a  steep  hill ;  clumps,  and  stones, 
and  furze-bushes  make  our  progress  slow  ;  we  near  the 
top  in  silence. 

“  There  is  a  cigar  somewhere,”  the  Desmond  says 
wonderingly.  And  as  he  speaks  we  reach  the  summit, 
and  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  Charley  Mawditt ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Charlie  is  about  twenty  feet  below  us ;  his  horse  is 
standing  still  as  his  master  tranquilly  smokes. 

“  Halloo  !”  he  cries  in  an  amazed  voice.  Then  he 
doffs  his  hat  and  rides  up  to  me  with  outstretched 
hand. 

“  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  This  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  indeed  !” 

He  looks  as  if  it  were  not  a  pleasant  surprise  either, 
for  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  me  in  a  troubled  way.  As 
for  me,  1  flush  pamfully  and  then  grow  pale.  Seeing 
Charlie  is  like  seeing  a  gaoler  or  being  crossed  by  the 
bars  of  a  prison  window. 

“  It  is  just  as  great  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  you,”  I 
answer.  “  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  down  here.” 

He  stares  from  me  to  the  giant,  and  from  the  giant 
back  again  to  me. 

“  I  daresay  not,”  he  says.  “  May  I  ask  where  you 
are  going  I" 

“  On  to  Dunkery  Beacon.  Can  you  tell  us  the  road  ? 
Are  we  striking  across  the  moor  in  the  right  direction  ?” 

Then  I  introduce  Mr.  Desmond  and  explain  the 
programme  of  the  day,  and  also  the  accident  which 
has  separated  us  from  our  companions. 

“  An  accident  that  I  cannot  say  I  regret,”  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  interposes  with  polite  fervour. 
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Charlie  looks  at  him  with  a  touch  of  the  Mawditt 
sco\»l,  then  he  laughs  a  little  jerky  laugh. 

“Oh,  I  daresay  not!  A  runaway  horse  and  an 
adventure  are  unexpected  blessings  at  a  picnic.” 

“  This  is  not  a  picnic,”  I  observe  seriously  ;  “  it  is 
an  excursion.  People  do  not  have  picnics  in  February.” 

“Yes,  iris  an  excursion,”  the  giant  says,  backing 
me  up  politely.  “  But  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
make  it  a  picnic  if  we  choose.” 

“  Make  it  what  you  like,”  returns  Charlie,  putting  on 
a  jocular  air  “  it  looks  like  a  runaway  match — between 
the  horses  perhaps —  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I” 

I  feel  uncomfortable  for  an  instant,  but  Mr.  Desmond 
restores  my  equanimity  by  his  cool  reply. 

“  Thanks  for  your  compliment,”  he  says ;  “  I  am 
glad  we  look  like  a  match.  I  was  afraid  I  cut  but  a 
sorry  figure  beside  Miss  Luttrell.  Her  horse  and  her 
riding  are  both  perfect,  while  my  poor  animal,  like  his 
master,  is  but  an  ugly  creature.” 

“  There  is  some  chivalry  in  the  world  still,”  I  say 
to  myself  as  I  glance  at  my  giant  gratefully. 

Charlie  sneers  no  more,  and  1  am  glad  he  is  put 
down. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  the  way,  Mr.  Mawditt  ?” 

I  ask  coldly. 

“  Is  there  no  road  we  can  get  into  ?”  interposes 
Mr.  Desmond. 

“  Yes,  but  you  will  have  two  miles  more  of  rough 
riding  across  the  forest  first.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  sheep-path,  that  will 
take  you  to  the  road.” 

“  Thanks ;  and  on  the  road  I  daresay  we  shall  find 
some  one  of  whom  we  can  inquire  further.” 

“  Not  likely,”  Charlie  returns  ;  “  unless  you  ask  the 
sheep  or  the  Exmoor  ponies.” 

He  gathers  up  his  reins,  and  in  passing  me  he  says 
carelessly — 

“  You’ll  be  back  again  at  Warfield  in  a  week — that 
was  your  promise,  you  know.  Things  are  very  pleasant 
there  now — quite  sunshiny  and  charming.” 

His  shadow  falls  on  me  like  a  blight.  I  shiver  from 
head  to  foot.  How  hateful  it  is  to  have  Warfield 
thrust  on  me  in  the  midst  of  my  narrow  strip  of 
freedom  I 

“  I  wonder  jou  tore  yourself  away  if  things  are  £o 
charming,”  I  respond.  “  And,  by-the-bye,  what  are 
you  doing  down  here  to-day  ?” 

“  Came  hunting  to  be  sure,  Miss  Luttrell.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  is  not  a  forbidden  amusement,  even  to  so 
luckless  an  individual  as  your  humble  servant.” 

He  takes  off  his  hat  and  goes  by  with  that  smirking 
air  which  betrays  that  he  considers  he  has  made  rather 
a  success  in  that  speech. 

“Not  forbidden,”  I  observe,  “except  on  off  days 
like  the  present,  when  the  hounds  don’t  meet.” 

I  watch  his  face  and  see  an  odd  startled  look  on  it, 
but  he  recovers  his  gay  impudence  in  an  instant  and 
laughs. 

“  There  is  no  taking  Miss  Luttrell  in,”  he  says, 
looking  back  at  Mr.  Desmond.  “  The  truth  is,  I  came 
down  here  to  see  a  three-year-old,  bred  on  one  of 
these  Exmoor  farms — a  splendid  brute,  but  too  high 


a  figure  for  me.  Expeditions  in  search  of  horseflesh, 
however,  are  not  agreeable  to  the  paternal  mind,  so  my 
quest  is  a  bit  of  a  secret.  Do  not  inform  against  me.” 
And  laughing  he  puts  spurs  to  his  horse,  gallops  up 
the  hill,  rough  as  it  is,  and  disappears  down  the  other 
side  as  swiftly  as  a  vanished  bubble. 

Mr.  Desmond’s  sound  eye  looks  after  him  pensively. 

“  May  I  ask  who  your  friend  is 

I  notice  his  manner  is  more  ceremonious,  his  tone 
less  genial,  than  it  was  before  the  vision  of  the  poor 
spider  crossed  our  path. 

“  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Mawditt,  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor — in  right  of  his  wife — of  Warfield  Abbey. 
He  is  not  particularly  my  friend.  I  hate  him  a  little 
less  than  his  father,  that  is  all.” 

“  Oh  !”  in  a  satisfactory  tone.  “  Ought  we  to  have 
asked  him  to  join  us,  do  you  think  ?” 

I  look  at  him  quite  aghast. 

“  Certainly  not.  I  am  thankful  I  did  not  guess  you 
had  that  uncomfortable  idea  in  your  mind.” 

“  Why  uncomfortable  ?” 

“  It  is  more  than  uncomfortable,  it  is  ghastly.  If 
)Ou  only  knew,”  I  cry,  waxing  warm,  “  the  happiness 
it  is  to  me  to  have  a  week,  a  blessed  week,  of  freedom, 
you  would  not  wonder  I  call  it  ghastly  to  have  the 
shadow  of  one’s  prison  brought  to  one’s  small  feast.” 

The  giant  is  so  astonished  at  this  outburst  that  he 
gazes  at  me  with  both  his  eyes. 

“  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  am  very 
sorry  my  suggestion  should  have  been  so  unpleasant.” 

His  conventional  tone,  his  cautious  reserve,  act  on  me 
like  the  sudden  crash  of  an  icicle  on  my  head.  I  re¬ 
pent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  my  childish  frankness. 
I  shut  myself  up  in  a  pyramid  forthwith,  and  resolve 
to  put  a  padlock  on  my  lips  rather  than  let  my  woe 
leap  into  speech  again. 

“O  pray  don’t  apologise!”  I  cry  hastily;  “I  ana 
only  jesting.  I  am  very  sorry  now  we  did  not  ask 
Charlie  Mawditt  to  come.  I  daresay  Lady  Horneck 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  him.  How  beautiful  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  on  that  hill !  And,  O  look ! 
there  is  a  deer  !” 

I  will  make  him  understand  it  was  only  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  trouble  kirn  with  my’ 
history.  Thinking  thus  I  go  on  a  mile  without  looking 
at  him.  I  fancy  he  is  staring  about  in  search  of  the 
red  deer  which  I  did  not  see. 

“  Here  we  are  on  the  road  at  last !”  he  says.  “  Now 
I  would  advise  a  canter.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  Stop  !  I  see  a  cottage  a  little  way  back  ;  let  U5 
go  there  and  ask  if  the  carriage  has  passed.” 

He  turns  at  my  bidding,  and  we  ride  up  to  the  gar¬ 
den-gate  of  a  little  thatched  dwelling  which  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  roadside. 

“  Halloo  !”  cries  Mr.  Desmond. 

No  answer. 

“  Who  is  in  ?  Will  no  one  come  ?” 

Apparently  no  one  will,  for  silence  is  the  only  reply, 

“  The  place  is  empty,”.Mr.  Desmond  says. 

“  There  is  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,”  I 
rejoin. 

“  So  there  is  ;  I’ll  go  and  wake  them  up.” 
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He  alights,  walks  up  the  little  garden,  and  raps  at  the 
door  loudly.  This  eliciting  no  reply,  he  peers  in  at 
the  window,  and  lastly  comes  back  to  me. 

“  You  see  I  get  no  answer.  But  the  cottage  is  not 
empty ;  there  is  an  old  woman  sitting  by  the  Hre  who 
must  ccrtiinly  be  as  deaf  as  a  post.” 

“  Wc'.l,  do  lift  the  latch,  Mr.  Desmond,  and  go  in 
and  scream  at  her.  Perhaps  she  has  seen  the  carriage 
pass  if  she  has  not  heard  it.” 

“  No,  I  think  I  had  better  not  go  in,”  he  says. 

“  But  why  ?  The  people  don’t  mind  it  in  this 
country.” 

“  It  is  not  that” — and  he  pauses  and  looks  down  at 
his  boots — “  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  bed  in  that  room 
downstairs,  and  somebody  in  it  ill — a  young  woman 
apparently.  And — and  my  walking  in  upon  them 
might  be  such  an  intrusion.” 

Seeing  his  hesitation,  I  resolve  on  speaking  to  the 
woman  myself. 

“  I  will  go,”  I  say  quickly.  “  Will  you  kindly  help 
me  to  alight  ?” 

“  You  are  not  afraid  it  may  be  something  infectious  ?” 

“  O  no !  The  moor  country  is  too  clean.  Look 
at  the  air  !  a  mote  here  is  a  wonder  and  dust  a  miracle.” 

I  free  my  foot  from  the  stirrup,  but  just  as  I  am 
about  to  spring  to  the  ground  I  feel  myself  lifted  from 
the  saddle  like  a  feather  and  landed  within  the  garden. 
I  say  “  Thanks”  rather  hurriedly,  and  run  up  to  the 
cottage  door,  nearly  tumbling  over  my  habit  as  I  go. 

When  I  lift  the  latch  I  find  myself  in  a  tolerably 
large  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  casement  window.  An 
aged  shrivelled  woman  kneeling  by  the  hearth  piles  turf 
on  the  fire  and  blows  at  the  red  embers  with  a  toothless 
mouth.  Thinking  of  the  sick  woman  in  the  bed,  I 
walk  in  softly  and  touch  this  antique  wizen  figure  on 
the  shoulder.  She  turns  and  stares  in  wonderment, 
changing  to  blear-eyed  shrewdness,  and,  dusting  a 
chair  with  her  apron,  she  bids  me  sir. 

“  I  was  a  bit  skeered,”  she  bawls  forth,  as  if  standing 
in  a  high  wind  ;  “I  didn’t  expect  strangers.” 

“  Have  you  seen  a  carriage  pass  by  ?”  I  ask  civilly. 

“  Have  I  seed  the  passun  ?  No,  not  these  twenty 
year.  I  don’t  trouble  he,  and  he  don’t  trouble  I.” 

“  No,  no  ;  have  you  seen  a  carriage  ?” 

“  Have  I  seed  any  eige'/  Aw,  iss  sure.  I  be  a 
pooty  good  age,  ma’am.  I  be  aughty-nine  come 
Easter.” 

“  No.  Have — you — seen — a  carriage  and  horses — 
go  by — with — a  gentleman  ?” 

“  Gentleman  !”  the  old  crone  repeats  with  great  con¬ 
tempt.  “  He  wadn’t  a  gentleman,  nor  a  patch  upon 
the  coat  of  a  gentleman — not  he  !” 

Exmoor  fashion,  the  old  woman  raises  her  tone  at 
the  end  of  her  sentence  to  a  shrill  alto.  The  patched 
and  darned,  but  clean,  curtain  hanging  before  the  bed 
stirs  ;  a  voice  moans,  feebly  asking  for  water.  Used, 
perhaps,  to  this  voice,  the  deaf  woman  hears  it  instantly, 
and,  going  over  to  a  table  by  the  window,  she  fills  a 
cup  with  milk  from  a  brown  pitcher  standing  there ; 
then  in  her  shaky  clutch  she  carries  it  towards  the  bed. 
I  spring  up  and  take  the  cup  from  her  trembling  hands. 

“  Let  me  give  it  to  her  !”  I  say  eagerly. 


I  advance  to  the  bed,  draw  the  curtain  back,  and  see, 
lying  dead-white  upon  the  pillow,  the  face  I  had  leant 
over  in  the  chapel  at  Warfield. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  sight  of  this  girl,  brought  so  unexpectedly  again 
before  my  eyes,  acted  like  an  electric  shock  on  my 
nerves.  I  clutched  the  curtain  and  gazed  at  her  in  a 
kind  of  trance,  while  she,  opening  her  eyes  in  wide 
terror,  looked  blankly  back  at  me,  and  then,  uttering  a 
wild  scream,  she  began  to  tremble  convulsively  and 
moan  softly  to  herself. 

“  The  ghost !  the  ghost !  ’  she  murmured,  and  her 
dilated  eyes  grew  full  of  fevered  horror. 

“  It’s  the  faiver,”  the  old  woman  said,  pushing  past 
me,  and  lifting  the  girl  slightly  in  her  bed.  “  Yur  !  drink 
the  milk,  my  dear,  that  the  lady  is  giving  ’ee.” 

Slowly  the  eyes  grow  less  dilated  ;  slowly  the  girl 
seems  to  realise  the  fact  that  I  am  llesh  and  blood. 

“  She  frightens  me !  ’  she  whispers  with  a  great 
shudder.  “  I’ll  take  the  milk  from  you.  Her  face  is 
like  the  one  I  saw  in  its  shroud.” 

Her  accent  is  good,  her  voice  is  sweet  and  low,  her 
hands  lying  on  the  coverlet  are  white  and  slender.  I 
wonder  at  her  as  I  move  aside,  and  most  of  all  I  wonder 
why  she  is  here. 

“  It’s  the  faiver,”  the  old  woman  repeats  in  apology 
as  she  takes  the  milk  from  my  hand.  “  Her  head  be 
that  walk  she  don’t  know  what  she  be  telling  of  from 
mornin’  till  night,  poor  cheeld.  Ghosts  and  specturs, 
and  I  dunno  what — n’t  1.” 

“  Is  she  your  granddaughter  ?”  I  ask  as  loudly  as  I 
can  venture  to  speak  without  frightening  the  sick  girl. 

”  Hurt  her  ? — av  coorse  not !  They  b.iint  raal  ghosties. 
Her  head  be  dizzy-like  ;  that  makes  her  see  ’em.” 

I  perceive  the  old  lady  and  I  can  come  to  no  under¬ 
standing,  so  I  give  her  up  like  a  bad  conundrum.  I  am 
turning  to  go  away  when  the  girl’s  sad  eyes,  fixed  on  me 
wistfully,  call  me  back. 

“  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?”  I  ask,  bending  over 
her. 

bhe  shrinks  back  with  a  quick  movement  of  fear,  and 
then  lets  her  eyes  rest  on  my  fiice  wonderingly. 

“  You  are  like — like  the  dead  woman  in  her  shroud, 
who  rose - ” 

“  There  !  there  !  didn’t  I  tell  ’ee  so  ?”  the  old  woman 
cries.  “Always  they  ghosties  in  her  he.ad.  I  be  most 
skeered  out  of  my  five  w'its  to  hear  her.  Lord  !  one 
might  so  well  bide  in  the  churchyard  to  waunce  as 
stay  long  with  she  through  the  night.  And  her  callin’ 
to  spe'rrits  to  spaik  to  her  out  of  their  graves  !  Church¬ 
yard  talk — that’s  what  I  do  call  et — ail  the  night  long.” 

“  Do  tell  her  to  go  away.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

I  say  this  without  any  fear  of  this  female  Methuselah 
hearing  rne. 

“  lam  cold.  Blow  up  the  turf,  grannie  dear — it  is 
quite  black.” 

Blowing  a  turf  fire  is  a  delightful  employment. 
Grannie  seizes  the  old  smoke-begrimed  bellows  and 
takes  to  her  occupation  kindly,  keeping  her  eye,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  bed. 
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“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  was  I  whom  you  saw  in  the 
old  chapel  at  Warfield.  I  had  a  shawl  over  my  head, 
and  this  and  the  moonlight  combined  doubtless  made 
me  look  ghostly.  I  am  very  sorry  I  frightened  you, 
but  you  frightened  me  too  very  much.” 

“  Was  it  rL\i//y  you  ?”  the  girl  asks  in  an  awed  whis¬ 
per.  “  You  had  your  shroud  on.  You  looked 
dead.” 

“  It  was  really  I,  and  you  see  I  am  living.” 

“  Yes,”  and  her  fixed  look  relaxes,  her  eyes  close, 
and  tears  gather  on  the  lashes. 

“  I  fear  you  are  very  ill,”  I  say  sofcly. 

“  Yes ;  I  have  low  fever,  and  my  head  is  not  always 
— not  always  clear.  I  fancy  strange  things.  I  sec 
people — who — who  I  know  are  not  here.” 

She  staits  up  in  bed  and  gazes  round  her  wildly.  I 
lay  her  gently  back  on  the  pillow. 

“  Do  not  excite  yourself.  Tell  me  quietly  if  I  can 
help  you.  I  am  Coralie  Luttrell  from  Warfield.” 

The  words  have  scarcely  left  my  lips  when  the  girl 
clutches  my  wrist  convulsively,  and  then  flings  my  arm 
wildly  from  her. 

“  Are  you  Miss  Luttrell  ?  Go  away,  then  !  I  want 
nothing  from  Miss  Luttrell.” 

The  bellows  fall  to  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Methuselah 
comes  hurrjing  to  the  bed. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  dearie  ?  There,  there,  the 
ghost-lady  be  g^ing  to  get  upon  her  horse  and  ride  oif 
w  ith  the  fine  gentleman,  and  w'e  shan’t  see  her  never 
no  more — never  no  more.  There,  dearie,  don’t  ’ee  be 
frighted — she’s  going.” 

“  No,  no !  I  must  speak  to  her  first.” 

And  with  sudden  strength  the  girl  pushes  the  old 
woman  away  and  beckons  to  me  to  approach. 

“  Now  don’t  ’ee  tell  she  nothing  you’ve  been  told  not 
to  tell,”  cries  Dame  Methuselah.  “A  still  tongue  makes 
a  wise  head — you  mind  that.” 

I  wish  the  old  woman  at  the  city  of  Jericho  as  I  once 
more  take  the  girl’s  fevered  hand  in  mine.  Her  tears 
are  hilling  now,  and  her  cheeks  are  flushed. 

“  Do  you  know  why  I  came  to  Warfield  ?  ’  she  says. 

“  No  ;  was  it  to  see  me  you  came  ?” 

“  You  are  really  Miss  l.uttrell  ?” 

“  Yes.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me  ;  why  should  I  hurt 
you  r” 

“  I  came  to  warn  you  !  Mind  what  I  say — his  love 
is  false,  his  friendship  is  false.  Don’t  trust  him.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt’s  very  words  when  she  spoke  to  me  of 
Paul !  I  grow  white  to  the  lips,  and  I  feel  angry  and 
dismayed. 

“  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  this  gentleman  and 
with  Warfield  ?”  I  ask  a  little  bitterly. 

“  More  than  you  have,”  the  girl  cries.  “  There  are 
those  at  Warfield - ” 

As  usual  the  old  deaf  woman  has  heard  the  voice  to 
which  she  is  accustomed,  and  she  interposes  angrily. 

“  I  wunt  have  nothin’  more  said,  I  tell  ’ee ;  she  be 
too  walk.  You’ll  be  the  death  of  her,  sure  ’nough. 
Here  be  the  gentleman  at  the  door  axing  what  you  be 
biding  so  long  for.” 

This  was  quite  true.  Having  waited  with  exemplary 
patience  up  to  this  moment,  Mr.  Desmond  was  now 


protesting  in  a  polite  voice  against  a  longer  procrasti¬ 
nation. 

“  I  am  coming  !”  I  cry  to  him. 

Then  I  make  a  last  effort  to  gain  some  reason  from 
a  poor  sick,  unreasonable  girl,  whose  wits  are  fast  be¬ 
ginning  to  wander. 

“  There  was  no  need  to  warn  me  against — that 
person.  He  is  nothing  to  me.” 

“  That  is  false  !”  And  the  girl’s  glassy  eyes  burn  my 
face  in  their  fixed  gaze.  “  I  have  heard  the  contrary 
from  his  own  lips — the  vile  coward  !”  she  adds  in  a  low 
tone  as  if  to  herself. 

“  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?”  I  ask  in  amazed 
anger.  “You  are  using  very  strange  language  to  me. 
What  is  this  person  to  you  ?  And  how  dare  you  pre¬ 
sume - ” 

She  will  not  hear  me  out ;  her  wan  face  flushes  pain¬ 
fully. 

“  What  is  he  to  me  ?”  she  cries,  raising  her  voice 
shrilly.  “  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours.  And  you  need 
not  ask  of  whom  I  speak  ;  }ou  know  his  name.” 

“  I  waient  have  no  names  spoke  under  my  roof,  I 
tell  ’ee !  ’  And  rising  in  wrath  the  old  woman  flings 
forth  her  words  in  a  shriek.  “  I  shall  be  turned  to 
doors  through  my  gran’childers’  tongues ;  and  much 
they’ll  care  when  I  be  out  beggin’.  liut  I  baint  sich  a 
fool  as  to  let  my  auld  carcass  be  thrust  out  ’pon  the 
moor  for  a  long  tongue.  Thee  be  quiet,  Delia,  or  I’ll 
put  a  pillibeer  atap  o’  thy  feace  !” 

Not  wishing  to  see  the  helpless  girl  smothered  with 
the  bolster,  I  retreat,  sadly  vexed  and  bewildered.  The 
dreadful  old  woman’s  outburst  had  filled  the  poor 
invalid’s  veins  with  fright  and  fever.  She  looked 
deliriously  at  me,  and  began  to  rave  in  a  broken,  ram¬ 
bling  way,  chanting  her  words  softly  like  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  music.  Her  strange  recitative  chained 
me  at  the  door  in  an  odd  kind  of  fear. 

“  Never  to  part  again — never  !”  she  sang,  twisting 
her  hands  about  and  looking  down  upon  them  and 
smiling.  “  The  trouble  will  pass  like  shadows,  and 
joy  will  come  in  the  morning  I  am  not  afraid  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Hush,  mother  !  tell  me  again  what  Mrs.  Lermit 
said.  ‘  Put  your  hand  along  the  wall’ — yes,  yes — ‘  in 
the  old  gallery  beyond  the  chapel - ’  ” 

In  my  amaze  at  hearing  this  I  step  forward  swiftly, 
and  my  abrupt  movement  startles  the  girl.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  sharp  fear  springs  to  her  fevered  face. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  she  says,  letting  her  hands  droop  and 
ceasing  her  chant  as  she  cowers  down  in  her  bed 
shrinkingly.  “  I  cannot  find  it,  moiher.  I  am  soafr.iid. 
Does  it  belong  to  Mr.  l.ermit  or  the  girl  ?  What  will 
Mr.  Mawditt  give  ?”  And  she  speaks  with  sudden 
eagerness,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  some  great  hope.  “  Yes, 
I’ll  search  again.  Not  to-night — no,  no  !  it  is  so  dark. 
And  I  did  see  it,  mother — I  did — a  ghost-fiice  in  a  wldte 
shroud - ” 

“  Ah  !  she  be  gone  off  arter  they  ghosties  again,  poor 
dear !”  the  old  woman  mumbles,  soothing  her  with  a 
skinny  hand.  “It’s  a  marcy  I  baint  skeend  of  ’em 
any  more  than  I  be  of  a  mommet  in  a  field.  Don’t  you 
bide  here  listening  to  her  roadling  talk  no  more,  young 
lady.  She  don’t  know  they  grand  gentry-folks  she  talked 
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of — not  she ;  it’s  aunly  the  faiver  in  her  head.  Don’t 
you  do  no  hurt  to  a  poor  auld  woman,  there’s  a  dear, 
kind  young  lady,  by  telling  what  she’vc  said — don’t  ’ee 
now.”  And  coming  over  to  me  the  old  creature  grew 
horribly  affectionate,  seizing  my  hand  in  a  tight  grasp, 
and  speaking  in  a  flattering,  coaxing  voice.  “  You  waent 
do  me  no  hurt — will  ’ee,  now  ? — there’s  a  kind  dear.  I 
put  my  poor  auld  life  in  your  pooty  hands — I  do,  miss.” 

“  I  will  do  you  no  harm,”  I  cried  in  disgust.  “  I 
promise  you  that.” 

She  did  not  hear  me,  but  she  seemed  to  understand, 
for  her  fawning,  withered  hand  released  mine,  and, 
giving  me  a  toothless  smile,  she  went  back  to  the  bed 
and  patted  the  sick  girl  on  the  shoulder. 

“  There,  dearie,  there !  Go  to  sleep  !  And  the 
ghost-lady  will  ride  away  with  the  fine  gentleman  to 
her  grave,  and  be  shut  in,  and  shut  up,  and  never  come 
out  no  more — no  more — and  never  come  out  no  more.” 

To  the  sound  of  these  pleasant  words,  crooned  in  a 
sort  of  sing-song,  I  march  away  full  of  dazed  thoughts. 
I  let  my  giant  give  me  his  aid  to  mount  without  a  word 
of  thanks,  and  in  the  same  m?chanical  way  I  take  the 
reins  which  he  politely  places  in  my  hand,  and  I  ride 
off  instantly  on  the  wrong  road. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Miss  Lr.ttrell  ?  That  is 
the  way  back.” 

I  turn  Jilt’s  head  round  and  ride  up  to  him, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Desmond  ;  I  am  afraid  I 
am  very  stupid.” 

“Well,  could  you  make  the  old  woman  hear  I  Did 
you  get  any  news  of  our  party  V' 

“  No  ;  she  was  like  the  rhyming  riddle — 

“  ‘  Tlioro  was  an  old  woman,  and  she 
Was  as  deaf  ns  a  P  O  S  T.’ 

I  could  get  nothing  out  of  her  except  that  she  had  not 
seen  a  parson  for  twenty  years.” 

“  What  a  lucky  old  individual !  Exmoor  must  be  a 
sort  cf  Eden,  free  from  the  surplice  and  the  serpent.” 

I  cannot  answer  his  light  chaff,  my  heart  is  too  heavy  ; 
I  am  feeling  very  forlorn  and  friendless  as  I  ride  on  by 
this  stranger’s  side  ;  I  have  such  need  of  help,  such 
need  of  counsel,  and  in  the  wide,  wild  world  I  know 
of  no  one  to  whom  I  can  unburthen  my  spirit  of  its  load. 
I  have  no  right  to  vex  a  stranger  with  my  griefs.  Just 
now,  when  I  did  but  touch  upon  the  woe  1  hide,  I 
1  tightened  this  great  kindly  giant  back  into  that  shell 
of  hardness  Englishmen  wear  as  their  defence. 

Soliloquising  thus,  I  decide  with  a  weary  sigh  to  give 
none  of  my  sorrow  words. 

“  You  are  tired.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a 
very  unamusing  companion,”  the  giant  says  humbly. 

“  I  am  a  little  tired,”  I  answer.  “  The  truth  is,  I 
am  getting  dismayed  at  not  finding  Lady  Horneck  and 
our  party.  What  will  become  of  me  if  we  are  lost  on 
Exmoor 

“  vV’e  are  not  lost.  Here  is  one  of  the  aborigines — 
we  will  see  what  light  his  intelligence  can  give  us.” 

A  lank  boy,  who  has  shot  up  like  a  weed  in 
health,  strength,  and  ignorance,  comes  slouching  on, 
driving  a  few  sheep  before  him  with  an  indefinite  out¬ 
pouring  of  words  of  the  strongest  and  most  figurative 


kind.  If  words  could  burn,  all  the  wool  on  those 
sheep’s  backs  would  have  blazed  as  they  ran. 

“  Have  you  seen  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
a  carriage  and  on  horseback  ?” 

“  Aw,  yes,  ma’am  !”  in  a  shrill  alto,  as  if  he  were 
shouting  from  one  beacon  to  another  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

“  All  right ;  where  did  you  see  them  ?”  cries  Mr, 

Desmond. 

The  boy  dashes  after  two  stray  sheep  with  a  curse 
so  choice  that  it  seems  worthy  of  a  Christian  and  in¬ 
fallible  Church,  and  back  he  comes  breathless. 

“At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  mile  back;  and  waun 
gentleman  by  hisself  keeped  axing  everybody  he  meet 
if  they’d  seed  a  lady.  I  s’pose  that  be  you,  ma’am.” 

The  immense  height  to  which  that  boy’s  voice  carried 
these  last  words  so  astonishes  Mr.  Desmond  that  he 
looks  up  into  the  air  after  them.  I  am  smiling  with 
contentment  at  the  good  news  I  hear,  and  so  I  beam 
upon  the  boy  very  gratefully. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  who  lives  in  that  little  cottage  ?” 

And  I  point  to  it  with  my  whip. 

“  Aw,  yes,  ma’am.  Auld  Ruby  Viall  lives  there.” 

“What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she?  What  do  people 
say  about  her  ?” 

“  Well,”  scratching  his  head  dubiously,  “  some  say 
she’s  a  witch  ;  some  say  she  edn’t.  I  dunno,  but  I 
shud’n  like  to  cross  her.” 

“  Who  is  the  young  girl  staying  with  her  who  is  ill?” 

“  Aw  !  I  dunno  nuftin  ’bout  she.” 

“  She  is  called  Delia,”  I  say,  prompting  him 
anxiously. 

“  Aw,  she  is,  ma’am  He  looks  thankful  for  the 
information,  and  stands  with  his  legs  twisted  together, 
as  if  he  expected  more. 

I  perceive  the  matter  is  hopeless,  so  I  ride  onwards, 
while  Mr.  Desmond,  English  fashion,  pays  the  boy  a 
shilling  for  having  been  moderately  civil. 

“  Had  he  any  initials  on  his  head  ?”  he  asks  as  he 
joins  me.  “  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  examine  the  cut 
of  them.  I  might  have  had  a  hint - ” 

“  For  y'our  seventy  little  boys  in  mackintoshes  ?  Look  ! 
is  that  the  carriage  ?”  I  cry  in  a  tene  of  real  joy, 
dropping  my  mock  gaiety  instantly. 

“  I  do  believe  it  is,”  the  giant  ejaculates  slowly.  He 
does  not  increase  the  speed  of  his  horse  in  the  least  as 
he  watches  the  progress  of  the  carriage  crawling  up  a 
heathy  precipice  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  aw.ay. 

“  Now  for  a  good  gallop  !”  I  cry  excitedly.  ' 

But  Mr.  Desmond’s  hand  is  on  my  bridle. 

“  I  cannot  allow  that,”  he  says  lazily.  “  We’ll  just 
go  on  quietly,  please.  I  am  not  going  to  let  them 
think  we  are  in  such  a  frightful  hurry  to  overtake  I 

them.  I  am  sure  they  have  taken  our  absence  coolly 
enough.” 

“  So  they  have,”  I  return,  checking  my  own  eager¬ 
ness  now  as  undignified.  j 

“  We  might  be  lying  with  broken  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  we  might  be  gasping  out  our 
last  breath,  buried  alive  in  some  bog,  for  anything  they 
know  or  care.  They  have  not  troubled  themselves,  I 

you  see,  in  the  least.  Upon  my  w'ord.  Miss  Horneck 
is  the  stoniest  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  I  ever  met  with  ;  ] 
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and  as  for  Horneck,  he  is  a  human  icicle.  I  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  hurrying  to  restore  myself  to 
their  society.  I  think  our  horses  are  going  a  little  too 
fast — do  not  you  ?” 

“  We  are  only  cantering  !”  I  cry.  But  somehow  the 
giant  gets  his  own  way,  and  imperceptibly  we  fall  into 
a  walk. 

“  I  don’t  intend  to  show  that  I  am  the  least  aggrieved,” 
he  says,  “  and  I  hope  you  won’t.  I  shall  not  honour 
them  by  displaying  any  annoyance  at  their  tremendous 
inditference  to  our  fate — shall  you  ?’’ 

“  No.  I  shall  be  simply  polite,  nothing  more.’’ 

“  That’s  right.”  He  pulls  out  his  long  flame-colour 
moustache,  and  then  lays  his  hand  on  the  pommel  of 
my  saddle.  “  I  shall  tell  them  I  have  had  a  delightful 
day,  and  I  was  awfully  sorry  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  carriage.” 

“  Oh  no  !  you  had  better  not  say  that !  It  is  going 
too  far.  It  will  look  as  if  you  were  glad  you  have  not 
been  with  them.” 


“  So  I  am,  I  would  not  have  missed  this  ride  for 
anything.  I  have  been  so  amused,  too,  with  Horneck 
going  on  the  wrong  tack  himself,  and  thinking  all  the 
time  he  had  sent  me  on  a  bootless  errand.  The  excited 
way,  too,  in  which  he  started  off!  Oh,  it  is  splendid 
fun  I” 

The  giant  closed  his  eyes  the  better  to  realise  the 
scene  to  himself ;  and  meanwhile,  dashing  round  a 
corner  at  a  hand-gallop,  came  Sir  Ivan  himself.  He 
looked  anxious  and  excited,  but  on  seeing  us  his  whole 
aspect  changed ;  he  checked  his  horse  instantly  and 
burst  into  a  laugh.  It  was  a  tableau  without  the  slow 
music. 

“  And  a  pretty  picture  we  make,”  I  think  to  myself 
in  silent  rage.  “  Here  are  we — the  two  lost  sheep, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  in  imminent  peril — coming 
leisurely  along  at  a  snail’s  pace,  the  gentleman’s  hand  on 
the  pommel  of  my  saddle  in  a  most  spooney  attitude, 
while  I  am  beaming  on  his  flaming  countenance  as  if  I 
liked  it.” 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 


HE  recent  very  extraordinary  disappear¬ 
ance — presumably  by  theft — of  a  picture 
which,  only  a  week  or  two  before  it  was 
cut  from  the  frame,  was  sold  in  Christie’s 
auction-room  for  the  unprecedented  figure 
ten  thousand  guineas,  has  recalled  the 
M  memory  of  a  very  charming  lady  who  for 
•U  more  than  thirty  years  was  the  most  pro- 
iK  minent  and  brilliant  ornament  of  fashionable 
T  society,  whose  grace  was  equalled  by  her 
y !  talent,  and  whose  personal  charms  the  most 
'  *  accomplished  painters  of  the  age  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  on  canvas.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
more  than  one  portrait  of  her ;  so  did  Gainsborough, 
whose  pencil  has  preserved  to  posterity  the  delicate 
features  and  charming  expression  of  so  many  of  the 
beauties  of  his  day,  but  vho  almost  despaired  of 
doing  justice  to  the  lovely  Georglana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  once,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
reproduce  the  inimitable  expression  of  the  dainty  lips, 
dashed  his  brush  across  the  mouth  he  had  failed  to 
depict,  and  vowed  that  his  model  was  too  exquisite 
for  his  art. 

A  contemporary  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  the 
stolen  picture  was  not  a  likeness  of  the  beautiful 
Georgiana,  but  of  her  husband’s  second  wife.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Thomas  Foster,  Esq,,  and 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  But  there  is  a 
portrait,  until  very  recently  generally  believed  to  be 
that  of  Georgiana,  also  by  Gainsborough,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  I.ady  Clifden,  and  the  lost  picture,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Winn  Ellis  bought  for  sixty  guineas, 
and  Mr.  Agnew  for  ten  thousand,  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  a  copy  of  that,  whether  painted  by  Gainsborough 
or  not,  for  its  authenticity  is  open  to  some  little  ques¬ 


tion.  Both  pictures  were  engraved  several  years  ago, 
and,  except  that  the  Clifden  portrait  is  a  full-length, 
and  the  other  a  three-quarter  length,  they  are  exactly 
alike.  The  second  duchess,  for  a  likeness  of  whom 
the  picture  is  claimed,  was  also  a  beautiful  and  a  notable 
woman,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  of  her 
before  we  conclude ;  but  at  present  we  prefer  to  be 
engaged,  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion,  with  the 
more  famous  lady  who  was  the  first  wife  of  William, 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lady  Georgiana  Spencer,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Spencer,  was  married,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1774,  and  at  once  took  her  place  as  the  reigning  beauty 
of  society.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  gossiping  letters 
we  shall  more  than  once  refer  to,  writes  to  the  Countess 
of  Ossory  in  the  following  terms  ; — “  Last  night  I  was 
at  a  ball  at  the  Lady’s  Club.  It  was  all  goddesses, 
instead  of  being  a  resurrection  of  dancing  matrons 
as  usual.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  effaces  all,  without 
being  a  beauty  ;  but  her  youth,  figure,  flowing  good¬ 
nature,  sense,  and  lively  modesty  and  modest  familiarity 
make  her  a  phenomenon.”  The  phrase  “  without 
being  a  beauty”  is  quite  Walpoleian,  for  Horace’s  was 
one  of  those  natures  which  like  to  mingle  a  little  detrac¬ 
tion  even  with  their  warmest  admiration.  A  few  months 
afterwards  Walpole  again  refers  to  the  duchess  as  one 
of  “  the  goddesses  most  in  fashion.” 

Lovely,  wealthy,  and  universally  admired,  the  young 
duchess  entered  with  zest  into  all  the  gaieties  of  fashion¬ 
able  life,  and  soon  reigned  supreme  over  all  rivals. 
That  she  should  have  enjoyed  herself  seems  to  have 
given  great  •flence  to  some,  perhaps,  well-intentioned 
but  slightly  impertinent  person,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  publish  two  lengthy  epistles  addressed  to  her  re- 
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proving  her  for  her  frivolity.  At  that  time  the  ducliess 
had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty,  and  perhaps, 
from  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the  writer,  ought 
to  have  made  herself  as  uyly  as  possible,  and,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  society  of  ..^reeable  people,  and  taking 
delight  in  young  people’s  pleasures,  to  have  made  up 
her  mind  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
to  have  meditated  “  on  worms  and  graves  and  epi¬ 
taphs.”  We  do  not  like  to  impute  motives,  but  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  writer  was  only  envious  of  superior 
attractions,  and  would  have  given  her  cars  (if  she 
could  have  done  so  without  the  deficiency  being  noticed) 
to  have  possessed  one-tenth  of  the  attractions,  personal 
and  intellectual,  of  the  brilliant  Georgiana.  But  there 
are  traces  of  literary  skill  in  the  precious  production, 
and  as  political  feeling  was  in  those  days  strong  and 
not  particularly  scrupulous,  and  as  the  duchess  was 
known  to  be  already  a  fast  friend  of  the  Fox  party,  the 
letter  was,  perhaps,  the  production  of  some  party  hack 
employed  to  vent  the  spite  of  the  opposite  Faction. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  dirty  work  done 
in  those  days,  and  even  writers  of  ability  and  eminence 
were  not  ashamed  to  employ  their  pens  anonymously  in 
such  compositions. 

“  Your  grace,”  the  writer  says,  “  is  one  of  tlie  first  women  in  the 
kingdom  in  rank,  tasliion,  and  lieauty,  so  that  you  co\dd  Iiave  no 
real  temptation  to  depart  from  ttiat  dignity  wtdeh  should  be  in¬ 
separable  from  you,  under  a  foolish  notion  which  misleads  so  many, 
of  ae((uiring  importance.  As  it  was  more  than  probable  that,  from 
your  grace’s  distinction  and  beauty,  your  taste  in  dress  wotdd  in  a 
great  measure  influence  the  female  world,  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  an  example  of  the  chaste  elegance  which  would  have 
heightened  your  own  charms  and  corrected  the  extravagance  of 
others.  You  possessed  the  power  of  curbing  folly  or  cnla.-ging  its 
dominion,  and  you  chose  the  latter,  ‘  pleased  with  a  feather,  tickled 
with  a  straw.’  ” 

The  correct  quotation  from  Pope  would  be  “  pleased 
with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw but  the  writer,  who 
no  doubt  knew  better,  perverte.d  the  phrase  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  fling  at  the  young  duchess’s  favourite 
plumes  of  feathers  which  appear  in  all  her  portraits. 
The  writer,  whose  balanced  sentences  are  quite  in  the 
Johnsonian  style,  proceeds  to  remark  that  “  Poets, 
orators,  and  even  the  sacred  writers  have  ever  em¬ 
ployed  the  image  of  a  feather  to  represent  levity,  vanity, 
and  folly,”  and  that  the  ostrich,  from  whom  the  plumes 
are  taken,  is  remarkable  for  being  “a  foolish  bird, 
particularly  known  for  its  total  destitution  of  tender¬ 
ness,”  leaving  its  eggs  in  the  sand  and  caring  nothing 
what  becomes  of  them.  Having  so  far  eased  his  or 
her  mind,  the  writer  goes  on — 

“  Hut  as  if  this  ornament,  ehildi.sh  in  itself  and  ridiculous  in  its 
enormity,  did  not  sutfieiently  mark  and  determine  the  levity  of 
your  elmnietcr,  j'ou  must  have  recourse  to  the  garb  of  childhood  and 
appear  in  the  most  public  assemblies  in  the  dress  of  the  nui’scry. 
[Poor  Georgiana!  she  was  actually  twenty  j’cai’s  of  ago,  and  no 
doubt  ought  to  have  worn  mobeaps  and  mulllers.]  With  the  most 
entire  power  of  erecting  a  fine  fabric  of  domestic  happiness,  yo\i 
ch(M)sc  your  residence  in  the  gaudy  insubstantial  bmiples  of  pleasure, 
where  syrens  warble  forth  the  notes  of  delusion  to  charm  the 
unwary  into  those  flowery  paths  which  lead  to  the  caverns  of 
dishonour,” 

It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  published  letter 
that  Walpole  wrote,  when,  consoling  the  poet  Mason, 
who  smarted  from  some  annoying  attacks,  he  said — 
**  You  may  bear  to  have  filth  thrown  at  you  when  it  is 


at  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  at  the  youngest 
and  handsomest  women  in  town.  It  is  a  sweet-tem¬ 
pered  age.” 

A  very  clever  amateur  painter  of  the  time  was  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  or  DI  Beauclerk,as  she  was  generally 
called.  She  was  the  divorced  wife  of  a  disagreeable, 
dissolute  man  of  fashion.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Her  second  husband  was  Johnson’s  friend, 
Topham  Beauclerk.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  clever 
artist,  and  had  won  Walpole’s  heart  by  making  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  his  pet  tragedy.  He  built  a  little 
room  at  Strawberry  Hill  especially  for  their  reception. 
In  April,  1778,  he  wrote  to  Mason  that 

“  Lady  Di  Heauelerk  lui3  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  Dueliess  of 
Devousliire,  and  it  lias  been  engraved  by  Hartoloz/.l.  A  Castaliaii 
iiympli,  conceived  by  Sappho  and  executed  by  Myron,  would  not 
have  laid  more  grace  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  divinity  of  Venus 
possessing  the  vest  of  Immortality.  The  likeness  is  perfectly  jire- 
served,  except  that  the  iiaintress  has  lent  her  own  expression  to  the 
duchess,  which  you  will  allow  is  very  agreeable  flattery.  What 
should  I  go  to  the  Koval  Academy  for  ?  I  shall  see  no  such 
ch(‘f-d' ituvre  there.” 

There  was  an  eager  competition  to  obtain  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  engraving ;  Mason  begged  Walpole  to 
procure  one  for  him,  and  Horace  replied — 

“  I  douht  much  whether  I  can  get  you  a  print  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  certainly  not  before  winter,  for  Lady  Di  is  at  Bright- 
lielmstone  [Brighton],  but  I  will  try  then.  She  had  not  many 
proofs  for  herself,  and  I  know  had  not  one  left.  The  Duke  [of 
-Marlborough],  her  brother,  paid  for  the  plate,  and  would  sutl'er,  I 
think,  but  two  hundred  impressions  to  be  taken.” 

In  the  September  of  the  following  year  the  duchess 
experienced  quite  an  adventure.  In  these  days  of 
peaceful  transit  and  quick  passages,  a  trip  to  or  from 
the  continent  is — sea-sickness,  perhaps,  excepted — 
thought  little  more  of  than  a  morning  drive.  But  in 
1779  there  were  positive  dangers  to  be  encountered, 
ami  while  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Spencer,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
Spa,  were  crossing  fromj  Ostend,  on  board  the  Fly 
sloop,  that  little  vessel  was  attacked  by  two  French 
cutters,  which  were  beaten  off  after  a  long  and  des¬ 
perate  engagement  in  which  several  of  the  crew  of  the 
sloop  w  ere  killed  and  wounded.  Probably  the  duchess, 
when  .‘■he  was  safe  at  home,  could  smile  at  the  perils 
she  had  encountered,  and  the  risk  she  ran  of  being 
taken  to  Paris  as  a  prize  ;  and  of  course  Walpole  amused 
himself  by  burlesquing  her  narrow  esc.ape,  and  the 
excitement  it  produced  in  “  good  society.”  A  week  or 
two  afterwards  he  invented,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Countess  of  Ossory,  a  scrap  of  grotesque  news : — 
“  It’s  my  duty,  as  your  gazetteer,  to  furnish  you  with 
news,  false  or  true,  and  you  would  certainly  dismiss  me 
if  I  did  not  tell  you  something  that  was  impossible. 
What  news  ^  Why  Paul  Jones  is  landed  in  Rutland¬ 
shire  and  has  carried  off  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  a  squadron  is  fitting  out  to  prevent  it.”  A  neat 
hit  that  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Admiralty. 

For  nine  years  the  marriage  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
was  unblessed  with  offspring  ;  but  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1783,  the  Lady  Georgiana  Dorothy  was  born,  and  the 
gossips  of  the  day  amused  themselves  by  speculating  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  mother  the  brilliant  young  woman  of 
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flibhion  would  make.  Walpole,  always  ready  for  a  fling 
at  anybody,  suggested,  “  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
will  probably  stuff  her  poor  babe  into  her  knotting-bag 
when  she  wants  to  play  at  macao,  and  forget  it.”  But 
Georgiana  was  a  true  woman  and  a  good  mother,  and 
had  the  sense  and  resolution  to  depart  from  the  common 
practice  of  putting  infants  out  to  nurse,  and  herself  dis¬ 
charged  the  most  important  duty  of  maternity.  Years 
afterwards  this  was  remembered  in  her  favour,  and 
she  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  to  other  fine 
ladies.  A  writer  in  a  publication,  'The  Female  Jockey 
67//^  (what  a  strange  title!)  says — “The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  nursed  her  own  children,  a  maternal  duty 
wholly  neglected  by  our  fashionable  dames.  The  divine 
eloquence  of  Rousseau  awakened  her  sensibility,  and  no 
sooner  was  she  inspired  with  a  sense  of  her  c.uty  than 
she  had  virtue  and  resolution  to  fulfil  it.”  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  duchess’s  own  maternal  instinct  and 
affectionate  heart  made  her  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  a  wet-nurse,  and  that  Rousseau  had  very  little  to  do 
with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  amusing  to  hear  of  that 
Pecksniff  of  philosophy,  who  systematically  abandoned 
his  own  children  at  the  doors  of  the  foundling  hospital, 
exerting  his  “  divine  eloquence”  to  induce  parents  to  do 
their  duty. 

The  little  Georgiana  Dorothy  was  about  eight  months 
old  when  the  event  occurred  which  made  the  duchess 
the  best-talked-about  w'oman  in  England,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  she  is  best  known  now.  One  of 
her  most  valued  friends,  socially  and  politically,  was 
Charles  Fox,  the  famous  statesman,  and  in  April,  1 784, 
he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of 
Westminster.  Parliamentary  elections  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  orderly  and  business-like  fashion  that 
we  can  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
scenes  that  occurred  in  other  times  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  this  famous  Westminster  contest,  the  poll  was  kept 
open  for  forty  days,  and  party  feeling  stopped  at  no 
exhibition  of  brutality  and  ruffianism.  London  was  in 
an  uproar.  Gangs  of  pretended  voters  were  collected 
from  the  east-end  of  the  town,  plied  with  beer  and  taken 
to  the  hustings,  where  they  encountered  the  bludgeons 
cf  the  opposite  party  of  independent  electors,  and  more 
than  one  life  was  lost.  The  brutal  spirit  of  partisan¬ 
ship  extended  from  London  to  the  provinces,  and 
Dover  witnessed  the  fiendish  atrocity  of  roasting  a 
wretched  fox  alive,  to  show  Tory  abhorrence  of  Fox, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Westminster.  “  Base,  cowardly 
wretches  I”  exclaims  Walpole,  roused  to  honest  indig¬ 
nation  by  this  horrible  incident. 

Into  this  contest  Georgiana  of  Devonshire  threw  her¬ 
self  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  far  more  cour.age 
than  good  taste.  Earl  Russell,  in  his  Life  cf  Fox,  says — 
“The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  canvassed  for  bir.  Fox, 
and  contributed  greatly  by  her  charms,  her  activity,  and 
her  zeal  to  gain  electors  to  his  side.  She  w'as,  in  re¬ 
venge,  libelled  in  the  grossest  manner  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Court  candidates.”  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  while  the  election  was  going  on — “Mr.  Fox 
has  all  the  popularity  in  Westminster ;  most  of  the 
pretty  women  in  London  are  indefatigable  in  making 
interest  for  him,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  par¬ 


ticular.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  coarsely  she  has 
been  received  by  some  worse  than  tars.”  Early  every 
morning  she  might  have  been  seen  in  Long  Acre, 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  even  meaner  streets  in  the  borough 
of  Westminster,  canvassing  for  votes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  took  the  meanest  mechanic  in  her  own  carriage 
to  the  hustings.  She  was  insulted,  of  course,  by  the 
rabble  of  the  opposite  faction,  but  lustily  cheered  by  the 
partisans  of  Fox,  who  were  delighted  with  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  a  real  duchess.  An  Irishman  paid  her  a  genuine 
but  queer  compliment : — “  May  I  light  my  pipe  at  your 
bright  eyes,  my  beautiful  lady  ?” 

At  the  close  of  the  polling,  when  Fox  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  236,  he  was  seated  on  a  car,  and  a 
procession  formed,  in  which  the  state  carriages  of  the 
Duchesses  of  Devonshire  and  Portland,  each  drawn  by 
six  horses,  figured.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  abominable  ribaldry  to  which,  in  lampoon  and  cari¬ 
cature,  the  duchess  was  exposed  for  her  active  partisan¬ 
ship.  The  printsellcrs  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  exhibited  in  their  windows  caricatures  the 
display  of  which  by  any  tradesman  would  now-a-days 
insure  a  prosecution  and  the  well-deserved  treadmill ; 
and  pamphlets  and  broadsides  filled  wi:h  obscene  abuse 
not  only  met  a  ready  sale  in  the  streets  and  taverns,  but 
were  read  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  wealthy  and  pre¬ 
sumably  educated  persons,  who  felt  no  shame  at  the  in¬ 
decency.  It  was  known  as  a  fact  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  contest,  when  votes  were  valuable,  the 
duchess  had  visited  Glare-market,  and  that  one  of  the 
butchers,  disdaining  monetary  considerations,  would 
accept  no  less  a  bribe  than  a  kiss  from  the  dainty  lips 
of  the  fair  canvasser.  The  kiss  was  given  and  the  vote 
secured.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
temper  and  the  taste  of  the  time,  that  such  an  indis¬ 
cretion  was  made  the  most  of,  and  that  the  jokes  and 
lampoons  were  of  the  most  outrageous  description.  One 
of  the  mildest  was  the  mock  advertisement : — “To  be 
hired  for  the  day,  several  pairs  of  ruby  pouting  lips  of 
the  first  quality,  to  be  kissed  by  butchers,  draymen,  and 
chimney-sweeps.  Piease  to  inquire  at  Devon  and  Co.’s 
crimson  pouting  warehouse,  Piccadilly.”  Perhaps  the 
least  offensive  of  the  caricatures  produced  by  the  election 
was  one  representing  the  duchess  carrying  Carlo  Khan 
(as  Fox  was  nicknamed)  on  her  back  into  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  the  same  year  the  duchess  was  present  at  a  strange 
scene.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  desperately  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  who,  with  a  proper  self-respect,  repelled  his 
advances.  Late  one  night  she  was  waited  upon  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  begged  her  to  accompany  them  to  the 
prince,  who  had  stabbed  himself,  whose  life  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  who  wished  to  see  her  before  he 
died.  In  great  perplexity,  Mrs.  Firzherbert  flew  to 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  one  of  her  most 
intimate  friends,  to  ask  her  advice.  The  duchess 
accompanied  her  to  Carlton  House,  and  there  they 
found  the  prince  in  bed,  pale,  and  with  blood  upon  his 
person.  He  declared  he  could  not  live  without  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and  “conjured  her  to  be  his  wife  by  the 
laws  of  God,  if  not  of  man.”  Trembling  and  excited. 
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Mrs.  Fitzherbert  yielded  consent,  and  the  duchess  once 
more  allowed  her  sympathy  to  get  the  better  of  her 
judgment.  A  hasty  and  most  informal  marriage  was 
celebrated,  the  duchess  lending  her  wedding-ring  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  known  afterwards  that  the  story 
of  the  attempted  suicide  was  a  fiction,  and  that  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  the  victim  of  a  well-arranged  trick  and 
good  acting  on  the  part  of  the  dissolute  prince. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  in  Paris  when  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  revolutionary  storm  were  heard,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  this  country.  Two  or 
three  years  later  they  visited  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  duchess  shortly  afterwards  published  a  poem.  The 
Passage  of  St.  Gothard,  which  appeared  in  a  sumptuous 
folio,  and  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Polidore,  and 
into  French  by  Delille.  A  German  version  also  ap¬ 
peared.  Two  stanzas,  describing  the  Vale  of  Ursero, 
through  which  the  Reuss  flows,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  fair  authoress’s  style  : — 

“  Fair  runs  the  Btreanilet  o’er  the  pasture  frrceii, 

Its  margin  gay  with  flocks  and  cattle  spread, 

Kmboweriug  trees  the  peaceful  village  screen. 

And  guard  from  snow  each  dwelling’s  jutting  shell. 

“  Sweet  vale !  whose  bosom  wastes  and  dills  surround. 

Let  us  awhile  thy  friendly  shelter  share ; 

Emblem  of  life,  where  some  bright  hours  are  found 
Amidst  the  darkest,  dreariest  years  of  care.” 

The  whole  poem  shows  that  the  duchess  was  a  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  art  of  smooth  versification,  and  could  infuse 
tenderness  of  sentiment,  if  not  much  poetic  strength, 
into  her  poem.  A  few  years  later,  the  fate  of  Mungo 
Park,  the  African  explorer,  excited  general  commisera¬ 
tion,  and  the  duchess  produced  “  A  Negro  Song,  from 
an  Event  that  occurred  in  Mungo  Park’s  Travels  in 
Africa.”  Local  colouring  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
this  “  negro  melody,”  which  is  certainly  pretty  and 
plaintive ; — 

“  The  loud  wind  roared,  the  rain  fell  last. 

The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast ; 

He  sat  him  down  beneath  our  tree. 

For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he, 

And,  oh  !  no  wife  or  mother’s  care 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  preimre. 

Chorus. 

“  The  white  man  shall  our  pity  share, 

Alas,  no  wife  or  mother's  cure 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 

Tlie  storm  is  o’er,  the  tempest  past. 

And  Mercy’s  voice  has  hushed  the  blast. 

The  wind  is  Heard  in  whispers  low, 

Tlic  white  man  far  away  must  go — 

But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Reraombrance  of  the  negro’s  care. 

Chorus. 

“  Go,  white  man,  go,  but  with  thee  bear 
The  negro’s  wish,  the  negro’s  pr.iycr. 

Remembrance  of  the  negro’s  care.” 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1806,  the  charming,  kind- 
hearted,  impulsive  woman,  who  occupies  so  large  a 
place  in  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  time,  died 
in  her  forty-ninth  year,  at  Devonshire  House,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  after  a  painful  illness  of  several  months,  caused 
by  an  abscess  on  the  liver,  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Derby.  When 
the  intelligence  of  her  death  was  conveyed  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  exclaimed — “  We  have  lost  the 
most  amiable  and  best-hearted  woman  in  England.” 
The  writer  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentleman's 


Magazine  says — “  Possessing  a  mind  gracefully  mo¬ 
delled  as  her  person,  she  had  stored  it  with  many 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  endowments.  Though 
forced  into  female  supremacy  by  that  general  ad¬ 
miration  which  a  felicitous  combination  of  charms 
had  excited,  and  so  long  remained  unrivalled,  her 
Grace  of  Devonshire  found  leisure  for  the  systematic 
e.xercise  of  a  natural  benevolence,  which,  yielding 
irresistibly,  and  perhaps  too  indiscriminately,  to  the 
supplication  of  distress,  subjected  her  to  embarrassments 
that  the  world  sometimes  imputed  to  causes  less  amiable 
and  meritorious.  In  a  word,  she  had  a  heart  which 
the  flattering  blandishments  of  fashion  might  sometimes 
beguile,  but  could  never  corrupt.” 

In  less  than  six  months  she  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  her  friend,  for  whom  she  had  done  and  dared 
so  much,  Charles  Fox,  who  died  at  the  Chiswick 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  where  the  late 
duchess  passed  much  of  her  time.  Fox’s  secretary  and 
biographer  records  that,  in  his  last  days,  “  a  shade  of 
melancholy  stole  across  his  countenance  when  objects 
reminded  him  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The 
small  bedchamber  which  he  occupied  opened  into  that 
bright  Italian  saloon  rich  with  pictures  and  other  gems 
of  art,  of  which  few  who  have  visited  the  spot  can 
fail  to  retain  a  vivid  recollection.  In  that  noble  apart¬ 
ment,  each  time  that  the  door  of  his  own  room  opened, 
some  object  or  other  could  scarcely  have  fitiled  to  recall 
to  his  memory  the  high-bred  and  beautiful  woman  for 
whose  loss,  only  a  few  months  previously,  the  death- 
bell  of  Chiswick  Church  had  tolled,  and  whom  he 
was  so  soon  to  follow  to  the  grave.  Everything  in 
Chiswick  House,  in  fact,  was  eloquent  of  the  graceful 
tastes  and  accomplishments  of  its  late  mistress.” 

The  beauty  of  the  duchess  was  of  the  English 
rather  than  of  the  classical  type.  She  was  graceful 
but  well-rounded  in  figure,  had  full  and  most  expressive 
eyes,  a  nose  in  the  slightest  degree  “  tip-tilted,”  to  use 
I’ennyson’s  epithet,  a  mouth  full  and  flexible  to  every 
changing  emotion,  pouting  and  smiling  as  the  mood 
might  be,  and  a  rather  prominent  chin.  Walpole,  who 
admired  her  greatly,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  her 
style  of  beauty,  preferring,  perhaps,  the  Grecian 
style,  and  wrote,  when  she  was  twenty-six  years  of 
.age  (and,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  about  a  month 
before  the  birth  of  her  first  child),  “  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  empress  of  fashion,  is  no  beauty  at  all. 
She  was  a  very  fine  woman,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  health,  but  verges  fast  to  coarseness.” 

She  had  two  daughters,  the  first,  Georgiana  Dorothy, 
who,  in  1801,  became  Countess  of  Carlisle-,  the  second, 
Henrietta  Elizabeth,  who  married  Earl  Granville, 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  present  earl,  died  in 
1862.  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  died  in  1858, 
was  the  mother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria  when  she  first 
ascended  the  throne,  perpetuating,  in  the  second  gene¬ 
ration,  the  charms  of  “the  beautiful  duchess.” 

In  October,  1809,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  married 
again,  choosing  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey,  who  had 
be'.n  at)  intimate  friend  of  the  late  duchess,  and  only 
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two  years  her  junior.  This  is  the  lady  who  is  now 
said  (we  suspect  incorrectly)  to  have  been  the  original 
of  the  stolen  picture.  Like  her  predecessor  in  the 
title,  she  was  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty  and 
talents.  In  early  life  she  had  been  acquainted  with 
Gibbon  and  most  of  the  leading  literary  men.  She 
was  left  a  widow  in  less  than  two  years  after 


her  marriage,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside,  the  centre  of  a  literary  and  artistic 
society.  She  published  a  splendid  edition  of  the  late 
duchess’s  Passage  of  St.  Gothard  and  one  of  Virgil’s 
^neid,  the  latter  enriched  with  designs  by  Lawrence. 
She  died  of  fever  in  March,  1824,  and  after  her  death 
a  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  her. 


N  O  T  L  S  ON 


ERHAPS  some  of  my  readers  who  ma) 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
that  rich  annual  treat,  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  will  be  glad  to  know 
a  book  containing  illustrations  and  short 
most  interesting  descriptions  of  a  hundred 
( of  the  principal  paintings  has  been  published 
•'3.  for  a  shilling,  post  free  Is.  2d.  Even  to  those 

4^  of  us,  myself  included,  who  have  been  there 

0^  several  times,  and  “  still  would  go,”  this  book 
K'f  is  most  interesting  as  well  as  amusing. 

It  is  now  so  much  de  rigtieur  to  have  initials 
and  monograms  embroidered  on  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  personal  and  household  belongings,  that 
we  have  a  sheet  containing  a  complete  alphabet  of  very 
pretty  letters  and  monograms  with  description,  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  send  any  of  my  readers  on  receipt  of 
eleven  stamps.  A  style  of  arranging  monograms  very 
much  admired  at  present  is  in  scarlet  braid  or  strips  of 
twilled  scarlet  materials  on  the  back  of  linen  or 
holland  covers  of  drawing-room  suites.  Of  course  for 
this  the  letters  must  be  larger  than  those  used  for 
other  purposes,  but  I  can  have  them  done  in  any  size 
lor  those  of  you  who  w'ould  like  to  try  this  eft’ective 
style.  Handsome  silver  initial  brooches  can  be 
obtained  for  14s.  6d.,  and  silver  monogram  brooches 
for  a  guinea,  in  any  combination  of  letters  desired. 
Silver  crest  brooches  with  motto  are  made  to  order  at 
prices  beginning  at  two  guineas,  and  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  quite  as  useful  as  they  are  orna¬ 
mental  and  uncommon.  In  travelling,  for  instance,  I 
never  find  anything  equal  to  one  of  these  for  catching 
and  keeping  firm  hold  of  half-a-dozen  wraps  at  a  time, 
should  you  require  what  sounds  at  this  season  rather 
an  alarming  supply. 

One  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  the  neck  is  the 
“  Feather  Handkerchief,”  made  in  all  the  new  and 
pretty  shades  ;  the  price  is  4s.  6d.,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
its  name,  being  more  like  an  assortment  of  marabout 
feathers  shining  and  shimmering  than  anything  else  to 
which  I  can  compare  it. 

The  Indian  Tie,  with  ribbon  to  match,  is  also  very 
beautiful ;  of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  but  the  one 
to  which  I  refer  is  open  like  wicker-work,  and  conse¬ 
quently  pleasantly  light  and  cool  to  the  neck,  while  the 
ribbon  forms  a  pretty,  suitable  trimming  for  a  bonnet. 
The  price  of  the  scarf  is  4s.,  and  the  ribbon  from 
Is.  2d.  a  yard. 


N  O  E  L  T  I  E  S . 


Shawl  fichus  or  mantilla  capes  will  be  very  much 
worn  as  the  season  advances,  in  white  China  crape  with 
deep  white  silk  fringe  round  the  edges  and  a  beautiful 
raised  silk  embroidery  ;  nothing  can  equal  these  in 
elegance,  especially  when  worn  with  a  black  or  dark- 
coloured  dress.  1  he  price  begins  at  35s.  Black  ones 
in  cashmere,  also  embroidered  and  bordered  with 
fringe,  cost  from  25s. 

The  new  pockets,  at  least  those  sold  separate  from 
the  dress,  are  in  velvet,  rather  large  and  flat,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  steel,  silver,  or  gilt  chains  on  the  flat 
surface  and  on  the  pendants  a  metal  fringe  border 
completes  this  somewhat  heavy  but  certainly  rich- 
looking  addition  to  a  toilet.  Very  handsome  ones  can 
be  had  for  a  guinea.  For  evening  wear  many  pockets 
arc  in  silk,  net,  or  gauze,  looking  very  beautiful  with 
a  softly  pretty  fringe  of  marabout  feathers  at  the  lower 
edge  ;  some  of  these  cost  from  15s. 

The  new  leather  and  metal  waistband  w'ith  bag 
attached  is  much  worn  with  rinking  costumes,  and 
is  found  very  useful  in  supporting  the  dress  at  the 
waist ;  the  price  is  1 5s.  ;  and  the  rink  dress-holder, 
so  indispensable  with  the  long  skirts  which  fashion 
inexorably  at  this  moment  demands,  in  every  variety  is 
sold  at  3s.  lod. 

Linen  Ulsters,  or  Habits  as  they  begin  to  be  called, 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  country  ;  in  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable  shapes  the  price  is  a 
guinea,  and  the  new  dust  cloaks  with  sleeves  and  hood 
or  otherwise  are  sold  in  various  light  pretty  shades  for 
25s.  6d. ;  these  arc  not  only  useful,  but  will  be  found 
extremely  pretty  and  becoming,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  being  so  light  that  they  only  weigh  a  few 
ounces.  One  of  the  prettiest  fashions  this  summer  has 
given  rise  to  is  the  new  scarf  tablier,  formed  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  black  silk  cord  or  braid  edged  with  deep  rich 
fringe  and  covered  occasionally  w'ith  from  six  to  twelve 
row's  of  tiny  tassels.  This  may  be  worn  with  any 
colour  of  dress  in  silk  or  faille,  and  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  tablier  or  for  throwing  loosely  over  the 
shoulder,  forming  an  elegant  mantilla  fichu.  The  price 
of  these  begins  at  two  guineas. 

Black  is  a  favourite  colour  for  evening  w’ear  with 
many  Parisian  ladies,  even  to  the  extent  of  long  black 
kid  gloves  being  admissible  with  a  white  toilette 
having  a  little  black  in  the  trimming.  The  price  of 
gloves  W’ith  four  buttons  is  4s.  98. 

To  those  of  yem,  my  readers,  who  do  not  find  such 
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amusement  in  the  interesting  work  of  darning  stockings 
as  the  frequent  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  let  me 
recommend  the  new  Darning  Machine  (lahur-saver). 
The  process  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  minutes.  Heels  and  toes  of  stockings, 
as  well  as  any  other  parts  of  knitted  or  worsted 
garments,  can  be  darned  or  simply  thickened  most 
effectively  and,  loth  as  I  am  to  confess  it,  in  such  a 
perfect  manner  that  my  vanity  received  no  slight  shock 
on  finding  my  cherished  accomplishment  thrown  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  shade  by  a  most  powerful  rival.  The 
price  of  these  useful  and  pretty  little  machines  is 
two  guineas.  By  the  same  makers,  the  I.ittle  Wanzer 
sewing-machine  is  unrivalled  in  the  excellence  of  the 
work  it  produces  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
managed.  I  have  tried  several  other  machines,  hand 


and  treadle,  but  find  this  much  superior  to  all  the 
hand-machines,  and,  in  its  neat  compact  case,  it  is  so 
easily  and  conveniently  carried  about.  The  price  is 
four  guineas,  and  the  treadle  £^10$.  I  have  made 
arrangements  by  which  I  can  supply  our  subscribers  with 
any  of  these  machines  at  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent. 

I  hope  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  who  read  these  notes 
have  put  my  previous  strong  recommendations  to  the 
proof,  and  have  by  this  time  made  a  fair  trial  of  that 
most  delicious  tooth-wash,  Marmion’s  Dentalave  ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  kind 
ever  tried.  On  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  in  stamps  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  sending  a  bottle  of  it,  and 
having  once  used  it,  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  would  like 
to  be  without  it  again. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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THE  LONDON  SEASON. 

HE  London  season  of  1876  is  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  everyone  is  out  of  town. 
While  visitors  are  arriving,  and  trade  is 
supposed  to  flourish,  no  one  is  at  home. 
Excitement  is  procured  after  a  fashion, 
but  Royal  patronage  is  decidedly  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
are  at  Sandringham,  the  Q^een  at  Balmoral, 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  cruising  at  Malta  ; 
consequently  the  Royal  visitors,  of  whom 
there  is  no  lack,  are  compelled  to  go  about 
alone,  and  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  boast 
of  our  English  hospitality.  The  Hanoverian  party  are 
located  at  Claridge’s  Hotel  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
was  his  own  escort  to  Balmoral  ;  and  London  gets  on 
in  a  half-hearted,  depressed  manner  which  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  see. 

THE  ROYAL  VISIT 


to  the  Guildhall  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  finest  pageants  ever  witnessed  in  the  City  of  London, 
the  only  drawback,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  having  been  in 
the  intense  disappointment  experienced  by  the  crowd 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  Prince  and  Princess 
when  it  was  understood  they  would  come  in  a  closed 
carriage.  Numerous  inquiries  were  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  titne  to  time,  and  when  an  affirmative  reply 
was  given,  we  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  sacristan 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legetids,  “  who  said  no  word  to  indicate 
a  doubt,”  but — made  an  impolite  gesture.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  at  the  Guildhall  was  the  new 
ball-room  temporarily  erected  over  the  courtyard.  The 
roof,  of  white  calico,  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
red  coral  ;  below  this  were  flags  and  devices,  with  the 
Star  of  India  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers.  The 
draperies  were  of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  dais  at  the 
upper  end  had  a  background  of  choice  and  lovely 
flowers,  the  effect  being  one  of  rare  beauty.  The 
Princess  wore  blue  silk  covered  with  figured  gauze, 
and  trimmed  with  crimped  silk  fringe  and  coloured 


roses.  The  bodice  glittered  with  diamonds,  and  the 
black  velvet  band  on  the  throat  was  also  studded  with 
these.  She  also  w'ore  the  wedding  present  of  the  City, 
a  diamond  tiara  and  necklace.  Very  lovely,  her  face 
radiant  w'ith  happiness,  looked  England’s  future  Queen. 
The  Prince  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  field-marshal,  and 
looked  bronzed  and  well.  The  Lady  Mayoress  wore, 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  a  rich  Indian  dress. 

A  NOBLE  MAN 

in  the  truest,  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  not  the  least  important  of  his  good 
works  is  that  carried  on  under  his  fostering  care,  the 
noble  society  known  as  “  The  National  Refuge  for 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,”, which  has  now  nearly 
a  thousand  little  ones  to  provide  for.  A  substantial 
musical  treat  w^as  given  to  these  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
the  bright  beaming  faces  of  hundreds  of  them  must 
have  w’onderfully  repaid  the  noble  president  and  his 
friends  for  their  self-denying,  disinterested  labours. 
More  funds  are  wanted  to  carry  on  the  good  work, 
and  we  trust  the  earnest  appeal  has  been  generously 
responded  to,  and  that  while  the  Legislature  and  School 
Boards  are  discussing  what  is  to  be  done,  the  destitute 
little  ones  who  have  the  guardianship  of  neither  Church, 
State,  nor  Government  may  yet  be  rescued  from  the 
cold,  homeless  streets,  and  find  a  kindly  shelter  and 
Christian  training.  It  is  a  pitiful  fact  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  an  average  of  50,000  destitute  children  in  this 
great  city  of  ours. 

‘her  majesty’s  birthday 

was  officially  celebrated  on  the  27  th  ult.  In  the  morning 
the  ceremony  of  “  trooping  the  colours”  took  place  in 
St.  James’s  Park,  and  was  witnessed  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  children.  The  two  young  Princes  were 
dressed  in  sailor  costumes,  and  the  three  little  girls  in 
blue  and  white.  The  Queen  of  Hanover  and  her 
daughters,  the  Princesses  Frederica  and  Marie,  came 
in  one  of  the  Royal  carriages,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Charles  FitzRoy.  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  and  her 
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children,  the  Prince  imperial,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Ailesbury  were  also  present.  In  the  evening  the  cus¬ 
tomary  banquets  were  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
and  Officers  of  State,  and  illuminations  were  general 
in  the  City  and  West-End. 

At  Balmoral  the  Queen,  vith  her  usual  thoughtful 
kindness  on  her  birthday,  distributed  gifts  to  the  poor 
on  the  estates  of  Balmoral,  AbergclJie,  and  Birkhall. 

THE  CITY  KING  AND  yUECN 
are  keeping  up  the  reputa'ion  of  their  domaia  for 
magnificent  hospitality.  OnTucsdiv,  May  h,  the 
Lady  Mayoress  gave  an  “  At  Home,”  which,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  a  fancy  dress  ball,  and  of  the  many 
splendid  costumes  none  were  more  noticeable  than 
those  copied  from  the  missing  picture  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  The  host  and  hostess  appeared  as  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  and  his  consort ;  many  of  the 
historical  costumes,  especially  those  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  in.  of  England  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  were 
very  handsome.  A  lovely  dress  was  that  of  Lady 
Scott  as  “  Rowena,”  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Ivunhoe, 
consisting  of  an  under-skirt  and  kirtle  of  maize  satin, 
over  which  hung  a  long  loose  robe  of  emerald- green 
satin.  A  tiara  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  supported  a 
long  veil,  and  the  whole  costume  was  embroidered 
with  gold  and  bands  of  emeralds  and  pearls. 

A  WOEFUL  WEDDING, 

or,  in  other  words,  a  service  of  taking  the  vti', 
came  off  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cnapel  of  Poor 
Clare’s  Convent,  York.  The  novice.  Miss  Bradley, 
fiishionably  attired,  and  attended  by  her  father  and 
mother  and  eighteen  bridesmaids,  eincred  the  chapel, 
the  procession  headed  by  the  officiating  priest,  clergy, 
and  acolytes.  The  britle  took  her  place  in  front  of  the 
altar,  while  the  nuns  in  the  choir  sang  the  “  Veni 
Creator”  with  organ  accompaniment.  The  priest  a-ked 
the  usual  questions,  to  which  the  nun  responded,  and 
the  vow  was  taken.  There  were  present  many  of  the 
Catholic  gentry,  and  amongst  them  Lady  Merries,  of 
Everingham  Park,  the  family  of  Lord  Stourton,  and 
the  Chomleys  of  Bradsley. 

THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE, 

Accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  reopened  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Gough  House, 
Chelsea,  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  gaily  and  tastefully  decked  with 
flowers,  and  the  day  being  warm,  bright,  and  sunny, 
the  foliage  without  and  flowers  within  combined  to 
give  a  joyous,  happy  appearance  to  thi;  abode  of 
suffering  humanity — suffering  of  the  saddest  kind,  as 
experienced  by  the  little  ones  whose  young  lives  w'e 
love  to  see  unclouded  and  happy.  The  company  .as¬ 
sembled  in  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  a 
dais  had  been  arranged  with  a  beautiful  background  of 
tropical  plants  and  foreground  of  bright  flowers.  Her 
Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  the  marquis,  arrived 
punctually  at  3  o’clock,  and  was  conducted  over  the 


building  by  the  I^rd  Bishop  of  London  and  committee, 
after  which  she  ascended  the  dais,  her  husband  on  her 
left,  and  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Granville,  and  Cadogan 
on  her  right.  The  Princess  wore  a  pearl-white  and 
violet  striped  silk  dress,  a  black  mantelette,  and  a  grey 
felt  b..nnet  and  feathers.  Lord  Cadogan,  as  chairman 
of  the  hospital,  opened  the  proceedings  by  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  institution.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  doubtless  familiar  with  Wild  Mike,  a  book  written 
by  Miss  Montgomery,  authoress  of  MisunderstoA,  on 
behalf  of  this  hospital.  The  Princess  having  written 
her  ntime  in  many  copies  of  this  little  work,  they  were 
sold  at  fancy  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital.  We 
were  irresistibly  reminded  by  the  occasion  of  the  lines 
in  the  poem  recently  published  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome : — 

“Noble  names,  if  nobly  Imrne, 

Live  within  u  nation’s  heart.” 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  LADY  MAYORESS 

have  issued  a  programme  of  the  festivities  to  come  off 
during  the  season  at  the  Mansion  House.  They  will 
give  banquets  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  the  banking  and  commercial 
representatives.  Later  on  they  intend  giving  a  series  of 
dramatic  entertainments. 

A  CONCERT 

will  be  given  at  Dudley  House  on  the  27th,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  in  aid  of  the  Adult  Orphan  Asylum.  This 
institution  has  for  its  object  the  education  as  governesses 
of  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen  and  officers.  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian,  president  of  the 
ladies’  committee,  has  specially  desired  this  to  aid  the 
funds,  which  are  at  present  rather  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

A  STATE  BALL 

was  given  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham 
Paljice  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  present  were  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Louise,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  entered  the  saloon 
a  little  before  1 1  o’clock,  when  dancing  commenced. 
Her  Royal  Highness  wore  a  dress  of  white  poult  de 
sole,  with  clouds  of  white  and  gold  tulle  and  gold 
Maltese  fringe  wreathed  with  branches  of  syringias  ; 
corsage  in  gold  tissue  studded  with  diamonds  ;  head¬ 
dress  consisting  of  a  tiara  of  diamonds ;  ornaments, 
pearls  and  diamonds,  with  the  Orders  of  Victoria  and 
Albert,  Catherine  of  Prussia,  and  that  of  the  Danish 
Family. 

A  GRAND  REVIEW 

is  to  come  off  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  It  is  expected  that  about  3o>ooo  will  assemble. 
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FRIEND  ELI’S  DAUGHTER. 

A  STORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


he  mild  May  afternoon  was  drawing  to 
a  close  as  Friend  Eli  Mitchenor  reached 
the  top  of  the  long  hill,  and  halted  a  few 
minutes,  to  allow  his  horse  time  to  re- 
^  P  cover  breath.  He  also  heaved  a  sigh  of 
^  ^  satisfaction  as  he  saw  again  the  green,  un- 
J  <  dulating  valley  of  the  Neshaminy,  with  its 
■  j  dazzling  squares  of  young  wheat,  its  brown 
patches  of  corn-land,  its  snowy  masses  of 
i  <  blooming  orchard,  and  the  huge,  fountain- 
J  .  like  jets  of  weeping-willow,  half  concealing 
'  *  the  grey  stone  fronts  of  the  farmhouses.  He 
had  been  absent  from  home  only  six  days,  but  the  time 
seemed  almost  as  long  to  him  as  a  three  years’  cruise  to 
a  New  Bedford  whaleman.  The  peaceful  seclusion  and 
pastoral  beauty  of  the  scene  did  not  consciously  appeal  to 
his  senses  ;  but  he  quietly  noted  how  much  the  wheat 
had  grown  during  his  absence,  that  the  oats  were  up 
and  looking  well,  that  Friend  Comly’s  meadow  had 
been  ploughed,  and  Friend  Martin  had  built  his  half  of 
the  line-fence  along  the  top  of  the  hill-field.  If  any 
smothered  delight  in  the  loveliness  of  the  spring-time 
found  a  hiding-place  anywhere  in  the  well-ordered 
cham’oers  of  his  heart,  it  never  relaxed  or  softened  the 
straight,  indexible  lines  of  his  face.  As  easily  could 
his  collarless  drab  coat  and  waistcoat  have  flushed  with 
a  sudden  gleam  of  purple  or  crimson. 

Eli  Mitchenor  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world — that  is,  so  much  of  the  world  as  he  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Beyond  the  community  of  his  own  sect,  and 
a  few  personal  friends  who  were  privileged  to  live  on 
its  borders,  he  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know,  much 
more  of  the  human  race  than  if  it  belonged  to  a  planet 
farther  from  the  sun.  In  the  discipline  of  the  Friends 
he  was  perfect ;  he  was  privileged  to  sit  on  the  high 
seats,  with  the  elders  of  the  society  ;  and  the  travelling 
brethren  from  other  states,  who  visited  Bucks  County, 
invariably  blessed  his  house  with  a  family  meeting. 
His  farm  was  one  of  the  best  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neshaminy,  and  he  also  enjoyed  the  annual  interest  ol 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  carefully  secured  by  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  His  wife,  Abigail,  kept  even  pace  with 
him  in  the  consideration  she  enjoyed  within  the  limits 
of  the  sect;  and  his  two  children,  Moses  and  Asenath, 
vindicated  the  paternal  training  by  the  strictest  sobriety 
of  dress  and  conduct.  Moses  wore  the  plain  coat, 
even  when  his  ways  led  him  among  “  the  world’s 
people  and  Asenath  had  never  been  known  to  wear, 
or  to  express  a  desire  for,  a  ribbon  of  a  brighter  tint 
than  brown  or  fawn  colour.  Friend  Mitchenor  had 
thus  gradually  ripened  to  his  sixtieth  year  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  life  utterly  placid  and  serene,  and  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  final  change  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  a  deeper  calm,  a  serener  quiet,  a  prosperous 


eternity  of  mild  voices,  subdued  colours,  and  suppressed 
emotions. 

The  old  stone  house  in  front,  the  spring-house  in  a 
green  little  hollow  just  below  it,  the  walled  garden, 
with  its  clumps  of  box  and  lilac,  and  the  vast  barn  on 
the  left,  all  joined  in  expressing  a  silent  welcome  to 
their  owner  as  he  drove  up  the  lane.  Moses,  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  left  his  work  in  the  garden,  and  walked 
forward  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

“  Well,  father,  how  does  thee  do  ?”  was  his  quiet 
greeting  as  they  shook  hands. 

“  How’s  mother  by  this  time?”  asked  Eli. 

“  Oh,  thee  needn’t  have  been  concerned,”  said  the 
son.  “  There  she  is.  Go  in  :  I’ll  ’tend  to  the  horse.” 

Abigail  and  her  daughter  appeared  on  the  piazza. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of  fifty,  thin  and  delicate  in 
frame,  but  with  a  smooth,  placid  beauty  of  countenance 
which  had  survived  her  youth.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
simple  dove-coloured  gown,  with  book-muslin  cap  and 
handkerchief,  so  scrupulously  arranged  that  one  might 
have  associated  with  her  for  six  months  without  ever 
discovering  a  spot  on  the  former  or  an  uneven  fold  in 
the  latter.  Asenath,  who  followed,  was  almost  as 
plainly  attired,  her  dress  being  a  dark  blue  calico,  while 
a  white  pasteboard  sun-bonnet,  with  broad  cape,  covered 
her  head. 

“Well,  Abigail,  how  art  thou.?”  said  Eli,  quietly 
giving  his  hand  to  his  wife. 

“  I’m  glad  to  see  thee  back,”  was  her  simple  welcome. 

No  doubt  they  had  kissed  each  other  as  lovers,  but 
Asenath  had  witnessed  this  manifestation  of  affection 
but  once  in  her  life — after  the  burial  of  a  younger 
sister.  The  fact  impressed  her  with  a  peculiar  sense  of 
sanctity  and  solemnity  ;  it  was  a  caress  wrung  forth  by 
a  season  of  tribulation,  and  therefore  was  too  earnest  to 
be  profaned  to  the  uses  of  joy.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
expecting  a  paternal  embrace,  she  would  have  felt,  had 
it  been  given,  like  the  doomed  daughter  of  the  Gileadite, 
consecrated  to  sacrifice. 

Both  she  and  her  mother  were  anxious  to  hear  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  to  receive  personal 
news  of  the  many  friends  whom  Eli  had  seen  ;  but  they 
asked  few  questions  until  the  supper-table  was  ready 
and  Moses  had  come  in  from  the'barn.  The  old  man 
enjoyed  talking,  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way  and  at 
his  own  good  time.  They  must  wait  until  the  com¬ 
municative  spirit  should  move  him.  With  the  first  cup 
of  coffee  the  inspiration  came.  Hovering,  at  first,  over 
indifferent  details,  he  gradually  approached  those  of 
more  importance,  told  of  the  addresses  which  had  been 
made,  the  points  of  discipline  discussed,  the  testimony 
borne,  and  the  appearance  and  genealogy  of  any  new 
Friends  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  therein. 
Finally,  at  the  close  of  his  relation,  he  said — 
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“  Abigail,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  talk  to  thee 
about.  Friend  Speakman’s  partner — perhaps  thee’s 
heard  of  him,  Richard  Hilton — has  a  son  who  is  weakly. 
He’s  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Moses.  His 
mother  was  consumptive,  and  they’re  afraid  he  takes 
after  her.  His  father  wants  to  send  him  into  the  country 
for  the  summer — to  some  place  where  he’ll  have  good 
air,  and  quiet,  and  moderate  exercise,  and  Friend  Speak- 
man  spoke  of  us.  I  thought  I’d  mention  it  to  thee,  and 
if  thee  thinks  well  of  it,  we  can  send  word  down  next 
v'eek,  when  Josiah  Comly  goes.” 

“What  does  thee  think?”  asked  his  wife,  after  a 
pause. 

“  He’s  a  very  quiet,  steady  young  man.  Friend 
Speakman  says,  and  would  be  very  little  trouble  to 
thee.  I  thought  perhaps  his  board  would  buy  the  new 
yoke  of  oxen  we  must  have  in  the  fall,  and  the  price  of 
the  fat  ones  might  go  to  help  set  up  Moses.  But  it’s 
for  thee  to  decide.” 

“  I  suppose  we  could  take  him,”  said  Abigail,  seeing 
that  the  decision  was  virtually  made  already  -,  “there’s 
the  corner  room,  w'hich  we  don’t  often  use.  Only,  if 
he  should  get  worse  on  our  hands - ” 

“  Friend  Speakman  says  there’s  no  danger-  He’s 
only  weak-breasted  as  yet,  and  clerking  isn’t  good  for 
him.  I  saw  the  young  man  at  the  store.  If  his  looks 
don’t  belie  him  he’s  well-behaved  and  orderly.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  Richard  Hilton  the  younger 
was  to  be  an  inmate  of  Friend  Mitchenor’s  house  during 
the  summer. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  came. 

In  the  undersized,  earnest,  dark-haired,  and  dark¬ 
eyed  young  man  of  three-and-twenty  Abigail  Mitchenor 
at  once  felt  a  motherly  interest.  Having  received  him 
as  a  temporary  member  of  the  family,  she  considered 
him  entitled  to  the  same  watchful  care  as  if  he  were  in 
reality  an  invalid  son.  The  ice  over  an  hereditary 
Quaker  nature  is  but  a  thin  crust,  if  one  knows  how 
to  break  it  v  and  in  Richard  Hilton’s  case  it  w'as  already 
broken  before  his  arrival.  His  only  embarrassment,  in 
fact,  arose  from  the  difficulty  which  he  naturally  expe¬ 
rienced  in  adapting  himself  to  the  speech  and  address 
of  the  Mitchenor  family.  The  greetings  of  old  Eli, 
grave  yet  kindly,  of  Abigail,  quaintly  familiar  and 
tender,  of  Moses,  cordial  and  slightly  condescending, 
and  finally  of  Asenath,  simple  and  natural  to  a  degree 
which  impressed  him  like  a  new  revelation  in  woman, 
at  once  indicated  to  him  his  position  among  them.  His 
city  manners,  he  felt  instinctively,  must  be  unlearned, 
or  at  least  laid  aside  for  a  time.  Yet  it  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  assume,  at  such  short  notice,  those 
of  his  hosts.  Happening  to  address  Asenath  as 
“  Miss  Mitchenor,”  Eli  turned  to  him  with  a  rebuking 
face. 

“  We  do  not  use  compliments,  Richard,”  said  he ; 
“  my  daughter’s  name  is  Asenath.” 

“  I  beg  pardon.  I  will  tiy  to  accustom  myself  to 
your  ways,  since  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  me 
for  a  while,”  apologised  Richard  Hilton. 

“  Thee’s  under  no  obligation  to  us,’’  said  Friend 
Mitchenor,  in  his  strict  sense  of  justice ;  “  thee  pays 
for  what  thee  pets.” 


The  finer  feminine  instinct  of  Abigail  led  her  to 
interpose. 

“  We’ll  not  expect  too  much  of  thee  at  first, 
Richard,”  she  remarked,  with  a  kind  expression  of 
face  which  had  the  effect  of  a  smile  ;  “  but  our  ways 
are  plain  and  easily  learned.  Thee  knows,  perhaps, 
that  we’re  no  respecters  of  persons.” 

It  was  some  days,  however,  before  the  young  man 
could  overcome  his  natural  hesitation  at  the  familiarity 
implied  by  these  new  forms  of  speech.  “  Friend 
Mitchenor”  and  “  Moses”  were  not  difficult  to  learn, 
but  it  seemed  a  want  of  respect  to  address  as  “  Abigail” 
a  woman  of  such  sweet  and  serene  dignity  as  the 
mother,  and  he  was  fain  to  avoid  either  extreme  by 
calling  her,  with  her  cheerful  permission,  “  Aunt 
Mitchenor.”  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  modest  and 
unobtrusive  nature  soon  won  the  confidence  and  cordial 
regard  of  the  family.  He  occasionally  busied  himself 
in  the  garden,  by  way  of  exercise,  or  accompanied 
Moses  to  the  cornfield  or  the  woodland  on  the  hill,  but 
was  careful  never  to  interfere  at  inopportune  times,  and 
willing  to  learn  silently,  by  the  simple  process  of 
looking  on. 

One  afternoon  as  he  was  idly  sitting  on  the  stone 
wall  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  lane,  Asenath, 
attired  in  a  new  gown  of  chocolate-coloured  calico, 
with  a  double-handled  willow  workbasket  on  her  arm, 
issued  from  the  house.  As  she  approached  him  she 
paused  and  said — 

“The  time  seems  to  hang  heavy  on  thy  hands, 
Richard.  If  thee’s  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  back,  it  might  do  thee  mere  good  than  sitting 
still.” 

Richard  Hilton  at  once  jumped  down  from  the  wall. 

“  Certainly  I  am  able  to  go,”  said  he,  “  if  you  will 
allow  it.” 

“  Haven’t  I  asked  thee  ?”  was  her  quiet  reply. 

“  Let  me  carry  your  basket,”  he  said  suddenly,  after 
they  had  walked,  side  by  side,  some  distance  down  the 
lane. 

“  Indeed  I  shall  not  let  thee  do  that.  I’m  only  going 
for  the  mail,  and  some  little  things  at  the  store,  that 
make  no  weight  at  all.  Thee  mustn’t  think  I’m  like 
the  young  women  in  the  city,  who.  I’m  told,  if  they 
buy  a  spool  of  cotton  must  have  it  sent  home  to  them. 
Besides,  thee  mustn’t  over-exert  thy  strength.” 

Richard  Hilton  laughed  merrily  at  the  gravity  with 
which  she  uttered  the  last  sentence. 

“  Why,  Miss — Asenath  I  mean — what  am  I  good 
for  if  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  carry  a  basket  ?” 

“  Thee’s  a  man,  I  know,  and  I  think  a  man  would 
almost  as  lief  be  thought  wicked  as  weak.  Thee  can’t 
help  being  weakly-inclined,  and  it’s  only  right  that  thee 
should  be  careful  of  thyself.  There’s  surely  nothing 
in  that  that  thee  need  be  ashamed  of.” 

While  thus  speaking,  Asenath  moderated  her  walk, 
in  order,  unconsciously  to  her  companion,  to  restrain 
his  steps. 

“  Oh,  there  are  the  dog’s-tooth  violets  in  blossom !” 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  shady  spot  beside  the  brook  ; 
“  does  thee  know  them  ?” 

Richard  immediately  gathered  and  brought  to  her  a 
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handful  of  the  nodding  yellow  bells,  trembling  above 
their  large,  cool,  spotted  leaves. 

“  How  beautiful  they  are  !”  said  he  ;  “  but  I  should 
never  have  taken  them  for  violets.” 

“  They  are  misnamed,”  she  answered.  “  The  flower 
is  an  trythronium ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  the  common 
name,  and  like  it.  Did  thee  ever  study  botany  ?” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  can  tell  a  geranium  when  I  see  it, 
and  I  know  a  heliotrope  by  the  smell.  I  could  never 
mistake  a  red  cabbage  or  a  rose,  and  I  can  recognise  a 
hollyhock  or  a  sunflower  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  wild  flowers  are  all  strangers  to  me ;  I  wish  I 
knew  something  about  them.” 

“  If  thee’s  fond  of  flowers,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
learn.  I  think  a  study  of  this  kind  would  pleasantly 
occupy  thy  mind.  Why  couldn’t  thee  try  ?  1  would 

be  very  willing  to  teach  thee  what  little  I  know.  It’s 
not  much,  indeed,  but  all  thee  wants  is  a  start.  See,  I 
will  show  thee  how  simple  the  principles  are.” 

Taking  one  of  the  flowers  from  the  bunch,  Asenath, 
as  they  slowly  walked  forward,  proceeded  to  dissect  it, 
explained  the  mysteries  of  stamens  and  pistils,  pollen, 
petals,  and  calyx,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  village  had  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  general  idea 
of  the  I.innaean  system  of  classification.  His  mind  took 
hold  of  the  subject  with  a  prompt  and  profound  interest. 
It  was  a  new  and  wonderful  world  which  had  suddenly 
opened  before  him.  How  surprised  he  was  to  learn 
that  there  were  signs  by  which  a  poisonous  herb  could 
be  detected  from  a  wholesome  one,  that  cedars  and 
pine-trees  blossomed,  that  the  gay  lichens  on  the  rocks 
belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  !  His  respect  for 
Asenuth’s  knowledge  thrust  quite  out  of  sight  the  re¬ 
straint  which  her  youth  and  sex  had  imposed  upon 
him.  She  was  teacher,  equal,  friend;  and  the  simple, 
candid  manner  which  was  the  natural  expression  of  her 
dignity  and  purity  thoroughly  harmonised  with  this 
relation. 

Although,  in  reality,  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
he,  Asenath  had  a  gravity  of  demeanour,  a  calm  self- 
possession,  a  deliberate  balance  of  mind,  and  a  repose 
of  the  emotional  nature,  which  he  had  never  before 
observed,  except  in  much  older  women.  She  had  had, 
as  he  could  well  imagine,  no  romping  girlhood,  no 
season  of  careless,  light-hearted  dalliance  with  opening 
life,  no  violent  alternation  even  of  the  usual  griefs  and 
joys  of  youth.  The  social  calm  in  which  she  had  ex¬ 
panded  had  developed  her  nature  as  gently  and  securely 
as  a  sea-flower  is  unfolded  below  the  reach  of  tides  and 
storms. 

She  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  if  any  one 
had  called  her  handsome  ;  yet  her  face  had  a  mild,  un¬ 
obtrusive  beauty  which  seemed  to  grow  and  deepen 
from  day  to  day.  Of  a  longer  oval  than  the  Greek 
standard,  it  was  yet  as  harmonious  in  outline ;  the  nose 
was  fine  and  straight,  the  dark-blue  eyes^  steady  and 
untroubled,  and  the  lips  calmly,  but  not  too  firmly, 
closed.  Her  brown  hair,  parted  over  a  high  white  fore¬ 
head,  was  smoothly  laid  across  the  temples,  drawn 
behind  the  ears,  and  twisted  into  a  simple  knot.  The 
white  cape  and  sun-bonnet  gave  her  face  a  nun-like 
character  which  set  her  apart,  in  the  thoughts  of  “  the 


world’s  people”  whom  she  met,  as  one  sanctified  for 
some  holy  work.  She  might  have  gone  around  the 
world,  repelling  every  rude  word,  every  bold  glance,  by 
the  protecting  atmosphere  of  purity  and  truth  which 
inclosed  her. 

The  azaleas  succeeded  to  the  anemones,  the  orchis 
and  trillium  followed,  then  the  yellow  gerardias  and  the 
feathery  purple  pogonias,  and  finally  the  glowing  gleam 
of  the  golden-rods  along  the  woodside  and  the  red 
umbels  of  the  tall  eupatoriums  in  the  meadow  announced 
the  dose  of  summer.  One  evening  as  Richard,  in  dis¬ 
playing  his  collection,  brought  to  view  the  blood-red 
leaf  of  a  gum-tree,  Asenath  exclaimed — 

“  Ah,  there  is  the  sign  !  It  is  early  this  year.” 

“  What  sign  ?”  he  asked. 

“That  the  summer  is  over.  We  shall  soon  have 
frosty  nights,  and  then  nothing  will  be  left  for  us  except 
the  asters  and  gentians  and  golden-rods.” 

Was  the  time  indeed  so  near  ?  A  few  more  weeks, 
and  this  Arcadian  life  would  close.  He  must  go  back 
to  the  city,  to  its  rectilinear  streets,  its  dose  brick  walls, 
its  artificial,  constrained  existence.  How  could  he  give 
up  the  peace,  the  contentment,  the  hope  he  had  enjoyed 
through  the  summer  ?  The  question  suddenly  took  a 
more  definite  form  in  his  mind — how  could  he  give  up 
Asenath  ?  Yes — the  quiet,  unsuspecting  girl  sitting 
beside  him,  with  her  lap  full  of  the  September  blooms 
he  had  gathered,  was  thenceforth  a  part  of  his  inmost 
life.  Pure  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  almost  sacred  in 
his  regard,  his  heart  dared  to  say,  “  I  need  her  and 
claim  her.” 

“Thee  looks  pale  to-night,  Richard,”  said  Abigail, 
as  they  took  their  sea'^s  at  the  supper-table.  “  I  hope 
thee  has  not  taken  cold.” 

“  Will  thee  go  along,  Richard  }  I  know  where  the 
rudbeckias  grow,”  said  Asenath  on  the  following 
“  seventh-day”  afternoon. 

They  crossed  the  meadows,  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  stream,  under  its  canopy  of  magnificent  ash  and 
plane  trees,  into  a  brake  between  the  hills.  It  was  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket,  spangled  with  tall  autumnal 
flowers.  The  eupatoriums,  with  their  purple  crowns, 
stood  like  young  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  aster 
and  blue  spikes  of  lobelia,  tangled  in  a  golden  mesh  of 
dodder.  A  strong,  mature  odour,  mixed  alike  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  very  different  from  the  faint,  elusive 
sweetness  of  spring,  filled  the  air.  The  creek,  with  a 
few  faded  leaves  dropped  upon  its  bosom,  and  films  of 
gossamer  streaming  from  its  bushy  fringe,  gurgled  over 
the  pebbles  in  its  bed.  Here  and  there,  on  its  banks, 
shone  the  deep  yellow  stars  of  the  flower  they  sought. 

Richard  Hilton  walked  as  in  a  dream,  mechanically 
plucking  a  stem  of  rudbeckia,  only  to  toss  it  presently 
into  the  water. 

“Why,  Richard,  what’s  thee  doing?”  cried  Asenath. 
“  Thee  has  thrown  away  the  very  best  specimen.” 

“  Let  it  go,”  he  answered  sadly.  “  I  am  afraid  every¬ 
thing  else  is  thrown  away.” 

“  What  does  thee  mean  ?”  she  asked,  with  a  look  of 
surprised  and  anxious  inquiry. 

“  Don’t  ask  me,  Asenath.  Or — yes,  I  lul//  tell  you 
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I  must  say  it  to  you  now,  or  never  afterwards.  Do  you 
know  what  a  happy  life  I’ve  been  leading  since  I  came 
here  ? — that  I’ve  learned  what  life  is,  as  if  I’d  never 
known  it  before  ?  I  want  to  live,  Asenath — and  do  you 
know  Ml  hy  ?” 

“  I  hope  thee  will  live,  Richard,”  she  said  gently  and 
tenderly,  her  deep-blue  eyes  dim  with  the  mist  of  un¬ 
shed  tears. 

“  But,  Asenath,  how  am  I  to  live  without  you  ?  But 
you  can’t  understand  that,  because  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  to  me.  No,  you  never  guessed  that  all  this 
while  I’ve  been  loving  you  more  and  more,  until  now 
I  have  no  other  idea  of  death  than  not  to  see  you,  not 
to  love  you,  not  to  share  your  life !” 

“  Oh,  Richard !” 

“  I  knew  you  would  be  shocked,  Asenath.  I  meant 
to  have  kept  this  to  myself.  You  never  dreamed  of  it, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  disturb  the  peace  of  your  heart. 
The  truth  is  told  now,  and  I  cannot  take  it  back  if  I 
wished.  But  if  you  cannot  love  you  can  forgive  me  for 
loving  you — forgive  me  now,  and  every  day  of  my 
life.” 

He  uttered  these  w'ords  with  a  passionate  tenderness, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  gazing  into  its 
waters.  His  slight  frame  trembled  with  the  violence  of 
his  emotion.  Asenath,  who  had  become  very  pale  as 
he  commenced  to  speak,  gradually  flushed  over  neck 
and  brow  as  she  listened.  Her  head  drooped,  the 
gathered  flowers  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  hid  her 
face.  For  a  few  minutes  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
liquid  gurgling  of  the  water,  and  the  whistle  of  a  bird 
in  the  thicket  beside  them.  Richard  Hilton  at  last 
turned,  and  in  a  voice  of  hesitating  entreaty  pronounced 
her  name — 

“  Asenath  !” 

She  took  away  her  hands  and  slowly  lifted  her  face. 
She  was  pale,  but  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  frank, 
appealing,  tender  expression,  which  caused  his  heart  to 
stand  still  a  moment.  He  read  no  reproach,  no  faintest 
thought  of  blame  -,  but — was  it  pity  ? — was  it  pardon  ? 
— or - 

“  We  stand  before  God,  Richard,”  said  she,  in  ajlow, 
sweet,  solemn  tone.  “  He  knows  that  I  do  not  need 
to  forgive  thee.  If  thee  requires  it,  I  also  require  His 
forgiveness  for  myself.” 

Though  a  deeper  blush  now  came  to  cheek  and 
brow,  she  met  his  gizewith  the  bravery  of  a  pure  and 
inno  ent  heart.  R'chard,  stunned  with  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  bliss,  strove  to  take  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  it  into  a  being  which  seemed  too  narrow  to 
contain  it.  His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward, 
clasp  her  passionately  in  his  arms,  and  hold  her  in  the 
embrace  which  encircled,  for  him,  the  boundless 
promise  of  life  ;  but  she  stood  there  defenceless,  save 
in  her  holy  truth  and  trust,  and  his  heart  bowed  down 
and  gave  her  reverence. 

“  Asenath,”  said  he  at  last,  “  I  never  dared  to  hope 
for  this.  God  bless  you  for  those  words  !  Can  you 
trust  me  ? — can  you  indeed  love  me  ?” 

“  I  can  trust  thee — I  do  love  thee  !” 

They  clasped  each  other’s  hands  in  one  long,  clinging 
pressure.  No  kiss  was  given,  but  side  by  side  they 


walked  slowly  up  the  dewy  meadows  in  happy  and 
hallowed  silence.  Asenath’s  face  became  troubled  as 
the  old  farmhouse  appeared  through  the  trees. 

“  Father  and  mother  must  know  of  this,  Richard,” 
said  she.  “lam  afraid  it  may  be  a  cross  to  them.” 

The  same  fear  had  already  visited  his  own  mind, 
but  he  answered  cheerfully — 

“  I  hope  not.  I  think  I  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  shall  soon  be  strong  enough  to  satisfy  them. 
Besides,  my  father  is  in  prosperous  business.” 

“  It  is  not  that,”  she  answered ;  “  but  thee  is  not 
one  of  us.” 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  they  reached  the  house. 
In  the  dim  candlelight  Asenath’s  paleness  was  not 
remarked ;  and  Richard’s  silence  was  attributed  to 
fatigue. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  family  attended  meeting 
at  the  neighbouring  Quaker  meeting-house,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  which,  and  the  various  special  occupations 
of  their  “  First-day”  mornings,  the  unsuspecting  parents 
overlooked  that  inevitable  change  in  the  faces  of  the 
lovers  which  they  must  otherwise  have  observed. 
After  dinner,  as  Eli  was  taking  a  quiet  walk  in  the 
garden,  Richard  Hilton  approached  him. 

“  Friend  Mitchenor,”  said  he,  “I  should  like  to 
have  some  talk  with  thee.” 

“  What  is  it,  Richard  ?”  asked  the  old  man,  breaking 
off  some  pods  from  a  seedling  radish,  and  rubbing 
them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“  I  hope.  Friend  Mitchenor,”  said  the  young  man, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  approach  so  important  a 
crisis  in  his  life — “  I  hope  thee  has  been  satisfied  with 
my  conduct  since  I  came  to  live  with  thee,  and  has  no 
fault  to  Hnd  with  me  as  a  man.” 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  Eli,  turning  around  and  looking 
up  sharply,  “does  thee  want  a  testimony  from  me.? 
I’ve  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  to  say  against  thee.” 

“  If  I  were  sincerely  attached  to  thy  daughter. 
Friend  Mitchenor,  and  she  returned  the  attachment, 
could  thee  trust  her  happiness  in  my  hands  ?” 

“  What  ?”  cried  Eli,  straightening  himself  and 
glaring  upon  the  speaker  with  a  face  too  amazed  to 
express  any  other  feeling. 

“  Can  you  confide  Asenath’s  happiness  to  my  care  ? 
I  love  her  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  the 
fortune  of  my  life  depends  on  your  answer.” 

The  straight  lines  in  the  old  man’s  face  seemed  to 
grow  deeper  and  more  rigid,  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
the  chill  glitter  of  steel.  Richard,  not  daring  to  say  a 
word  more,  awaited  his  reply  in  intense  agitation. 

“  So  !”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  “  this  is  the  way  thee’s 
repaid  me  !  I  didn’t  expect  this  from  thee  !  Has  thee 
spoken  to  her  ?” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Thee  has,  has  thee  ?  And  I  suppose  thee’s  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  think  as  thee  does.  Thee’d  better  never 
have  come  here.  When  I  want  to  lose  my  daughter, 
and  can’t  find  anybody  else  for  her.  I’ll  let  thee  know.” 

“What  have  you  against  me.  Friend  Mitchenor?” 
Richard  sadly  asked,  forgetting,  in  his  excitement,  the 
Quaker  speech  he  had  learned. 

“  Thee  needn’t  use  compliments  now  !  Asenath 
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shall  be  a  Friend  while  I  live ;  thy  fine  clothes  and 
merry-makings  and  vanities  are  not  for  her.  Tnee 
belongs  to  the  world,  and  thee  may  choose  one  of  the 
world’s  women.” 

“  Never  !”  protested  Richard  ;  but  Friend  Mitchenor 
was  already  ascending  the  garden-steps  on  his  way  to 
the  house. 

Tne  young  mm,  utterly  overwhelmed,  wandered  to 
the  nearest  grove  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground. 
Thus,  ill  a  miserable  chaos  of  emotion,  unable  to  grasp 
any  fixed  thought,  the  hours  passed  away.  Towards 
evening  he  heard  a  footstep  approaching,  and  sprang 
up.  It  was  Moses. 

The  latter  was  engaged,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  and  expected  to  “  pass  meeting”  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  knew  what  had  happened,  and  felt  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  Richard,  for  whom  he  had 
a  cordial  regard.  His  face  was  very  grave,  but 
kind. 

“  Thee’d  better  come  in,  Richard,”  said  he  ;  “  the 
evenings  are  damp,  and  I’ve  brought  thy  overcoat.  I 
know  everything,  and  I  feel  that  it  must  be  a  great 
cross  for  thee.  But  thee  won’t  be  alone  in  bear¬ 
ing  it.” 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope  of  your  father 


relenting  ?”  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  despondency  wliich 
anticipated  the  answer. 

“Father’s  very  hard  to  move,”  said  Moses-,  “and 
when  mother  and  Asenath  can’t  prevail  on  him,  nobody 
else  need  try.  I’m  afraid  thee  must  make  up  thy  mind 
to  the  trial.  I’m  sorry  to  say  it,  Richard,  but  I  think 
thee’d  better  go  back  to  town.” 

“  I’ll  go  to-morrow — go  and  die !”  he  muttered 
hoarsely,  as  he  followed  Moses  to  the  house. 

Abigail,  as  she  saw  his  haggard  face,  wept  quietly. 
She  pressed  his  hand  tenderly,  but  said  nothing.  Eli 
was  stern  and  cold  as  an  Iceland  rock.  Asenath  did 
not  make  her  appearance.  At  supper  the  old  man  and 
his  son  exchanged  a  few  words  about  the  farm-work 
to  be  done  on  the  morrow,  but  nothing  else  was  said. 
Richard  soon  left  the  room  and  went  up  to  his 
chamber  to  spend  his  last,  his  only  unhappy  night  at 
the  farm.  A  yearning,  pitying  look  from  Abigail 
accompanied  him. 

“  Try  and  not  think  hard  of  us !”  was  her  farewell 
the  next  morning,  as  he  stepped  into  the  old  chair  in 
which  Moses  was  to  convey  him  to  the  village  where 
he  should  meet  the  Doylestown  stage.  So,  without  a 
word  of  comfort  from  Asenath’s  lips,  without  even  a 
last  look  at  her  beloved  face,  he  was  taken  away. 
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THE  EX-SULTAN  IS  DEAD. 

~^T  will  probably  for  ever  remain  a  mystery 
whether  the  ill-fated  monarch  died  by  his 
own  act,  or  whether  an  Eastern  custom 
which  would  certainly  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance  has 
been  followed.  We  have  a  proverb  in  the  West, 
“  Threatened  people  live  long.”  In  the  East  the 
phrase  might  run,  “Inconvenient  people  diesoon.” 
“Very  much  married  indeed”  was  the  un¬ 
fortunate  late  Sultan,  having  left  several  hundred 

t  widows — to  lament  his  loss  or  rejoice  at  their 
freedom  from  “  Turkish  Bonds  ?”  Accounts 
differ  as  to  the  manner  of  his  deposition,  but  all  agree 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  act  itself 
did  not  so  much  surprise  the  world  as  the  manner  of 
its  accomplishment.  From  a  prison  to  a  throne,  from  a 
throne  to  a  prison,  were  the  relative  movements  of  Abdul 
Aziz  and  his  nephew  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of 
time.  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  without  contest 
or  opposition,  without  disturbance  or  riot,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  this  magnitude  could  have  been  effected. 
Murad  V.,  the  new  Sultan,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor  in  cultivation  of 
mind  and  strength  of  character.  Being  able  to  speak 
French  fluently,  he  will  give  personal  audience  to  foreign 
representatives  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  His 
Majesty  confirms  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  his 
predecessors,  and  accepts  the  terms  of  the  new  ministry, 
the  chief  points  of  which  are,  that  there  be  an  elective 
chamber  permanently  at  Constantinople,  that  the  civil 


list  be  limited  to  50,000  a  month,  and  that  the  seraglio 
be  abolished,  jlpropos  of  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  credited 
with  a  scheme  for  marrying  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
a  princess  of  the  Ypsilante  family,  and  setting  him  on 
the  Eastern  throne ;  but  w’e  are  more  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  the  report  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  or 
will  soon  be  engaged  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
King  of  Hanover. 

THE  DERBY 

came  off  under  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
weather  being  gloriously  fine,  and  the  usual  excitement 
by  road  and  rail  not  less  than  formerly.  Conveyances 
of  all  descriptions  were  to  be  seen,  from  the  aristocratic 
four-in-hand  to  the  costermonger’s  donkey-cart,  the 
occupants  of  the  latter  not  a  whit  less  happy  or  less 
intensely  in  earnest  to  enjoy  themselves  than  the  former. 
The  usual  motley  assemblage  w'ere  to  be  seen,  the 
“  City  Arab”  sporting  and  tumbling  about  in  complete 
defiance  of  schools  and  School  Boards  ;  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders  with  their  melodious  instruments  ;  the  immortal 
Punch  and.  Judy,  and  our  ancient  friend  Aunt  Silly, 
who  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  “  numerous” 
personage.  The  scene  w’as  one  of  the  utmost  animation 
and  good-humour,  w’hile  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Royal 
stand  was  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  Disappoint¬ 
ment,  therefore, was  universally  felt  when  at  two  o’clock 
the  Royal  party  appeared  without  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Dukes  of  Connaught,  Cambridge,  and  Teck,  with 
the  Princess  Mary  and  their  respective  suites,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Royal  Family  who  graced  the 
gathering  by  their  presence. 
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“  AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST” 

having  taken  a  fancy  to  the  Gainsborough  picture  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  for  which  Mr.  Agnew 
recently  paid  lo,ooo  guineas,  quietly  cut  it  out  of  the 
frame  and  abstracted  it,  and  no  tidings  of  it  have  as 
yet  been  received.  ;^I,ooo  has  been  offered  for  its 
recovery,  and  telegrams  sent  to  all  the  foreign  picture- 
dealers.  The  enormous  price  paid  for  this  picture 
would  have  surprised  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  1758 
spoke  of  the  “  rage  of  expensive  pleasures”  which  then 
affected  society.  “  One  glaring  extravagance,”  he  says, 
“  is  the  constant  high  price  paid  for  pictures,  one 
having  been  sold  lately  at  the  extravagant  price  of 
seventy-six  guineas^ 

THE  VANGUARD 

is  Still  in  “  low  water,”  the  negotiations  entered  into 
by  the  Admiralty  with  a  French  firm  of  engineers 
having  fallen  through.  We  confess  to  not  being  much 
surprised,  as  the  idea  of  being  able  to  raise  a  vessel  of 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  Vanguard  by  means  of  air- 
balloons  appeared  Quixotic  and  unreal  in  the  scheme. 

AN  AUTHENTIC  STORY 

is  related  respecting  Lieutenant  Cameron.  It  is  said  he 
was  requested  by  the  American  Consul  at  Zanzibar  to 
convey  several  heavy  packages  labelled  “  From  Stanley 
to  Livingstone”  into  Central  Africa.  Having  transported 
these  some  fifteen  hundred  miles,  he  heard  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  death,  and  then  resolved  to  examine  his  burden 
to  decide  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  contents. 
His  disgust  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described 
when  nothing  more  important  came  to  light  than  copies 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  Report  says  that  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett’s  literature  was  found  useful  padding  for 
donkey-saddles. 

MR.  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

brother  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  and  also  an  author 
of  no  mean  repute,  died  on  the  24th  of  May.  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  works  were  bright  and  thoroughly  enter¬ 
taining,  and  one  or  two,  such  as  Ravenshoe,  were  of 
sufficient  merit  to  stamp  their  author  as  far  above  the 
average.  He  was  buried  at  Cuckfield  ;  on  the  polished 
oak  coffin  was  the  following  inscription  : — “  Henry 
Kingsley  entered  into  rest  on  the  vigil  of  Ascension 
Day,  1876,  aged  46  years.  Rest  in  peace.”  The 
coffin  was  borne  on  a  hand-bier,  followed  by  the  widow 
and  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

has  our  warmest  admiration  for  their  disinterested  zeal 
in  the  Vivisection  Bill.  So  much  wisdom  and  generous 


sympathy  has  been  shown  with  creatures  that  cannot 
distinguish  between  peer  and  peasant,  so  much  large¬ 
ness  of  heart  to  discover  the  real  connection  between 
zeal  for  redeeming  the  souls  of  men  and  zeal  for 
sparing  the  agonies  of  the  lower  creatures,  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  Upper  House  ever  becoming  merely 
an  exhausted  political  receiver  of  spent  energies  and 
titular  rank.  A  story  h  propos  of  this  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  A  quarrel  on  one 
of  the  Paris  boulevards  terminated  recently  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  “  Monsieur,  you  shall 
give  me  satisfaction.”  Reply,  amidst  a  peal  of  laughter, 
“  Monsieur,  I  cannot ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.’’ 

A  STRANGE  FUNERAL 

took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  ult.  The  bodies 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  Queen  Marie-Amelie,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  Duchess  d’Aumale,  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
several  children  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  nine 
in  all,  were  taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  at  Weybridge,  where  the  French  King 
was  buried  in  1852,  and  conveyed  by  special  train  to 
the  docks,  being  placed  on  board  the  Samphire.  The 
Count  de  Paris  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  whole  proceeding  had  been  kept  so  strictly 
private  that  beyond  the  officials  and  those  immediately 
concerned  few  witnessed  what  may  be  termed  an  inte¬ 
resting  historical  incident.  The  coffins,  which  were  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  were  arranged  in 
rows,  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  only  Pro¬ 
testant  in  the  number,  being  placed  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest  and  covered  with  black  cloth.  The  British 
ensign  and  the  French  tricolour  were  both  half-mast 
high.  No  further  condition  was  attached  by  the  present 
French  Government  to  the  removal  of  the  bodies  than 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  demon¬ 
stration,  and  this  was  strictly  adhered  to.  We  can 
scarcely,  however,  understand  why  the  consent  of  the 
Government  was  required,  considering  that  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  are  reposing  in  their  magnificent  tomb  at 
the  Invalides. 

GEORGE  SAND 

by  tiom  de  plume,  but  whose  real  name  was  Madame 
Dudevant,  the  gifted  authoress,  has  died  just  as  an  outcry 
was  raised  at  the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  becoming  a  member  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy.  Hers  was  a  wonderful  and  eventful  history  : 
with  a  mind  too  vigorous  to  subordinate  itself  to  any 
one  or  anything,  she  was  a  genius  and  an  artist,  and 
many  of  her  shortcomings  and  errors  are  hidden  behind 
such  works  as  Consuelo  and  Les  Makres  Sonneurs. 


MAKING  PEACE. 


FTER  this  feud  of  yours  and  mine 
The  sun  will  shine  ; 

After  we  both  forget,  forget. 

The  sun  will  set. 


I  pray  you  think  how  warm  and  sweet 
The  heart  may  beat ; 

I  pray  you  think  how  soon  the  rose 
From  grave-dust  grows. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


t  Paris,  June. 

HIS  month  of  June  will  certainly  count  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  in 
Paris,  not  too  hot  to  drive  Parisians 
away  from  the  city,  yet  sufficiently  fine  to 
render  our  boulevards  and  promenades 
autiful,  and  to  make  driving  in  the  Bois  a 
'  pleasure,  while  the  Opera-house  is  tolerable 
•  l)  of  an  evening,  and  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
^  J  more  of  a  treat  than  of  a  weariness  of  an 
V'  afternoon  on  week-days.  Even  the  skating 
rink  has  not  been  given  up,  and  this  new 
•  ’  sport  has  been  almost  as  popular  in  Paris  as 
we  hear  it  is  in  London. 

The  winding-up  of  the  gay  season,  however,  has  been 
the  impromptu  ball  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Without  issuing  official  invitations,  the  Duchess  Decazes 
gave  one  of  the  most  successful  soirhs  of  the  year.  The 
cotillon^  conducted  by  the  Marquis  of  Beauvoir,  dancing 
with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was  most  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed  in  a  white  toilet  trimmed  with  red  gera¬ 
niums,  caused  the  fete  to  be  prolonged  till  long  after 
dawn.  The  garden,  which  is  inclosed  within  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  house,  was  lighted  up  with  coloured  Vene¬ 
tian  lamps,  and  presented  a  most  fairy-like  scene.  Among 
the  guests  were  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  in  a  white  faille 
toilet ;  Madame  de  MacMahon,  in  blue,  with  tulle  tunic, 
looped  up  with  tea-roses ;  the  Countess  of  Flanders, 
Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Duchess  de  Montpensier, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Countess  de  Pourtales,  &c.  I  spare 
you  a  list  of  names,  though  they  are  among  the  first  ot 
our  aristocracy. 

The  toilet  of  the  Countess  de  Pourtales,  in  plaid  silk, 
of  every  possible  shade  of  rose-colour,  created  quite  a 
sensation  by  its  beauty  and  originality. 

A  private  supper  was  served  in  the  smaller  dining¬ 
room  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Royd 
Highnesses  and  high  dignitaries  present  at  the  ball. 

Last  week  Count  Ostrorog,  better  known  under  the 
alias  oi  Valery,  which  he  has  rendered  so  popular  during 
the  last  few  years,  gave  an  artistic  soiree  for  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  charming  residence  he  has  just  added  to 
his  splendid  photographic  establishment  in  the  Rue  de 
Londres.  The  party  was  not  numerous  but  choice ;  a 
relation  of  the  celebrated  artist,  a  lady  of  charming 
manners  and  conversation,  did  the  honours.  The  very 
pretty  Mdlle.  de  Pommereul,  who  by  her  grace  and 
talent  makes  one  forget  the  instrument  in  the  artist,  and 
Madame  Carlotta  Patti  sang  with  the  nameless  charm 
that  belongs  so  exclusively  to  her.  The  pavilion  (for 
it  is  rather  a  pavilion  than  an  hotel)  is  quite  a  master¬ 
piece  of  architecture.  In  a  relatively  small  space  every 
requirement  of  art,  comfort,  and  elegance  has  been 
attended  to. 

And  now  the  Parisian  season  is  really  and  truly  over  ! 
There  will  be  no  more  dancing  except  at  watering- 
places,  and,  later,  at  chateaux. 


The  last  pleasures  enjoyed  by  Parisians  have  been  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  races.  In  spite  of  the  uncertain  state 
of  the  weather,  ladies’  toilets  exhibited  every  shade  of 
light  summer  colours  ;  pink,  white,  and  pale  blue  pre¬ 
dominated. 

We  noted  a  very  ingenious  innovation.  Upon  race- 
days  our  elegantes  often  did  not  know  where  to  place 
their  programme,  their  fan,  and  note-book.  One  of 
them,  who  wore  with  perfect  elegance  a  silk  dress 
striped  white  and  blue,  had  the  fancy  to  ornament  her 
skirt  with  crimson  scarves,  the  pleats  of  which,  cleverly 
managed,  allow  of  depositing  safely  within  them  all 
those  small  items  of  usefulness  which  often  encumber 
pretty  little  daintily-gloved  hands. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  moment  for  our 
heau-monde  consists  in  excursions  by  mail-coach  to  the 
environs  of  Paris.  The  mail-coach  is  the  vehicle  par 
excellence  for  parties  of  this  sort,  for  it  allows  of  driving 
a  great  many  peoole  together,  and  its  box-seats  are  de¬ 
lightfully  convenient  for  containing  all  the  requisite  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  pic-nic.  A  party  being  assembled,  horses 
are  put  to  two  or  three  mail-coaches,  and  all  start 
together  in  most  joyous  fashion  along  the  road  to  Saint- 
Germain,  Montmorency,  or  Ville  d’Avray. 

If  the  place  chosen  boasts  of  a  tolerable  restaurant, 
breakfast  is  then  partaken  of ;  if  not,  a  lunch  is  speedily 
prepared  with  the  good  things  brought,  under  a  movable 
tent  as  easy  to  carry  about  as  an  umbrella. 

These  parties  champetres  are  very  delightful,  free  from 
etiquette,  and  considered  here  quite  “  English  style.” 
The  mail-coach  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  well-appointed 
stables.  The  best  known  in  Paris  are  those  of  Baron 
de  Rothschild,  Prince  Tioubetzkoi,  Duke  d’Uzes, 
Duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  that  of  M.  Cahen,  of  Antwerp. 

The  circus  of  the  Champs  Elysees  attracts  crowded 
audiences  every  Saturday  evening  with  its  new  enter¬ 
tainment  of  tableaux  vivants,  performed  by  the  Danish 
troop  lately  arrived.  Splendid  tapestries  and  rare  shrubs 
and  flowers  form  a  charming  background  to  the  artistic 
group  of  young  and  beautiful  fenriles,  whose  attitudes 
are  studied  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill,  concealed  under 
apparent  simplicity.  After  a  pose  of  a  few  seconds  these 
groups  instantaneously  change  their  attitude  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  thus  a  whole  drama  may  be  enacted  before 
the  enraptured  eyes  of  spectators  altogether  unused  to 
this  new  style  of  acting.  The  tahleaux-vivants  are, 
however,  only  an  interlude  to  the  usual  equestrian  exer¬ 
cises  practised  in  the  circus. 

Paris  is  favoured  just  now  by  an  embassy  extraordi¬ 
nary  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  The  high  per¬ 
sonage  at  the  head  of  this  embassy  is  Si-El-Hadj- 
Mohammed-ben-Zebbi ;  he  is  a  descendant  of  Mahomet 
by  his  father,  but  his  mother  was  a  negro- woman.  He 
is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  is  of  English  origin, 
and  by  his  son,  eight  years  old,  his  secretary,  and  a 
numerous  suite  of  attendants.  A  review  is  to  be  held 
in  his  honour  at  Longchamps. 
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THE  JULY  FASHIONS. 


HE  costume  de  voyage  is  quite  the  order  of  the 
day  just  now,  for  all  our  elegantes  are  seeking 
new  pleasures,  either  by  the  sea,  or  in  water¬ 
ing-places,  or  in  foreign  countries. 

I  have  more  particularly  noticed  this  week  a  costume 
which  will  be  equally  suitable  for  walking  excursions 
in  the  country  and  for  travelling  either  by  rail  or  boat. 


two  shades  of  blue,  and  trimmed  with  a  pretty  blue 
woollen  fringe  composed  of  fluffy  balls  and  tassels. 
This  fringe  makes  the  costume  rather  more  expensive, 
but  gives  it  great  elegance.  The  polonaise  is  very 
long,  nearly  touching  the  edge  of  the  skirt  in  front, 
and  slightly  draped  up  at  the  back  with  invisible  stitches ; 
the  fringe,  which  goes  all  round  the  edge,  forming  a 


366. — Morning  Robe. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  yj.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  ^s. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


It  is  extremely  simple,  but  in  very  good  taste ;  the 
material  is  fine  dust-grey  beige.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  fine  plisse;  the  polonaise  is  buttoned  at  the  back 
^d  cut  so  as  to  give  an  elegant  bend  to  the  figure  ;  it 
is  trimmed  with  plisses  of  the  same  material,  and  with 
fringe  to  match  ;  a  fanciful  and  dainty  aumoniere  pocket 
is  placed  at  the  side  and  trimmed  with  bows  and 
ribbons. 

Another  costume  of  fancy  woollen  material  is  striped. 


sort  of  cascade  at  the  back.  It  is  buttoned  down  the 
front ;  the  skirt  is  quite  plain,  showing  but  slightly 
under  the  polonaise. 

This  style  of  very  long  polonaise  is  that  now  most 
generally  adopted  for  summer  costumes  of  fancj 
w'oollen  material — the  princess  dress  is  confined  to 
more  dressy  toilets.  The  outside  pocket  is  now  dc 
rigueur  with  both  the  polonaise  and  the  princess  dress, 
both  being  too  tight  to  admit  of  any  pocket  inside,  and 
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The  tunic  (very  short  at  the  back)  is  of  brocaded 
fancy  material,  ornamented  with  biais  and  with  sip/hse 
flounce,  finished  at  either  end  by  a  passementerie  pat¬ 
tern.  Sleeves  of  brocaded  fancy  material ;  on  the 
elbow  side  there  is  a  plisse  frilling  of  the  plain  material. 
Over  the  bodice  plain  biais  bands  are  put  on  so  as  to 
simulate  a  fichu. 

A  more  elegant  costume  is  of  prune  faille  and  fancy 
material  of  the  same  colour,  with  yellow  and  crimson 
streaks  forming  a  plaid  pattern.  This  polanaise  is 


the  polonaise  being  too  long  to  be  conveniently  raised, 
as  it  used  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  fashion. 

As  to  mantles,  there  are  no  strict  rules  in  fashion  ; 
they  may  be  either  entirely  dispensed  with  or  exchanged 
for  lace  or  muslin  fichus,  cashmere  scarfs,  and  so  on. 
The  small  paletot  without  sleeves,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  is  also  very  fashionable,  and  is  the  style 
generally  preferred  for  completing  a  fancy  woollen 
costume. 

A  very  pretty  toilet  for  the  beach  or  promenade  is  of 


367. — Spring  Costume. 

[^Pattern  made  up  and  trimmed, 6s,:  Flat  Pattern,  3J.  6d. — Madame  A.  LETiLLiER,  yi,Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

Sphinx  blue  faille,  covered  with  silk  grenadine,  puffed  trimmed  w'ith  a  biais  of  the  same  material  and  fringe  to 
in  from  the  waist  to  the  lower  edge.  The  sides,  match,  and  draped  at  the  back  under  a  bow  of  prune 

also  of  the  grenadine,  are  trimmed  with  ivory-white  faille.  Pockets  with  faille  revers ;  faille  sleeves, 

lama  lace  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  train  is  of  trimmed  round  the  lower  edge  with  facings  of  the 

Sphinx  blue  faille  ;  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  tabs  j  fancy  material.  Small  standing-up  collar  of  prune  faille, 

the  corsage  has  tabs  and  revers.  Passementerie  buttons  to  match. 

Another  is  of  subdued  rose  colour  fancy  material,  plain  A  morning  costume  of  striped  mohair  of  two  shades 
and  brocaded.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  pleated  of  blue.  Plain  skirt.  Tunic  cut  the  cross  way  of  the 
flounce.  The  back  widths  are  pleated,  and  form  a  material,  divided  into  three  different  parts,  each  edged 
train  fastened  by  a  biais,  edged  with  a  narrow  p/.'ssL  with  a  biais  of  plain  blue  mohair,  the  longest  part 
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forming  a  very  sharp  point  at  the  side.  Plain  bodice, 
edged  with  a  biais.  Double  collar,  partly  of  striped 
and  partly  of  plain  material. 

A  costume  of  grey  faille,  and  grey  and  black  speckled 
fancy  material.  Skirt  of  the  grey  faille,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  flounce  of  the  fancy  material  cut  on 
the  cross,  headed  with  a  biais  of  the  same ;  tunic  forming 


and  looped  up  at  the  back  under  a  bow  of  faille.  This 
drapery  is  also  edged  round  with  a  band  and  fringe  of 
maioon  silk ;  square  pocket  trimmed  to  correspond, 
with  a  bow  to  finish.  Bodice  buttoned  slantways,  and 
cut  low  and  square  to  show  a  chemisette  of  pleated 
muslin  and  lace,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  plastron 
of  grenadine  similar  to  that  of  the  costume.  A  cross- 


36s. — Simple  Walking  Tiilette. 

(^Pattern  made  up  and  trimmed,  ^s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  y.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-tt.,  Covent  Garden.) 


•wide  pleats  across  the  front ;  a  scarf  of  black  faille, 
finished  in  pointed  lapels  upon  the  left  side,  drapes  the 
tunic  upon  the  right  side.  Bows  of  black  faille  com¬ 
plete  the  trimming.  Bodice  with  pointed  basques  and 
collar  of  black  faille. 

A  costume  of  dun-coloured  silk  grenadine,  with 
crossway  bands  of  maroon  faille.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
round  the  lower  edge  with  three  flounces,  fastened 
down  by  maroon  bands.  Drapery  bridled  in  front. 


way  band  of  maroon  silk  edges  the  square  opening,  and 
is  continued  down  the  front  on  a  line  with  the  button¬ 
holes.  The  same  band  forms  bretelles  upon  the  back. 

A  dress  of  ecru  batiste,  trimmed  with  the  same, 
streaked  •w'ith  brown  and  rose  colour.  The  skirt  is  of 
ecru  batiste,  crossed  in  front  with  bands  of  the  streaked 
batiste.  Round  the  lower  edge,  fine  plisse  and  bouillon 
of  the  fancy  batiste  ;  the  front  is  quite  plain,  and  tfe 
back  is  arranged  in  full  pleats.  The  bodice  is  partly  cf 
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Polonaise  buttoned  at  the  back,  dark  blue  faille  pipings 
and  silk  fringe  round  the  edges.  The  polonaise  is 
fastened  down  the  front  by  means  of  loops  of  the  same 
material,  through  which  is  run  a  blue  ribbon.  The 
loops  are  piped  round  with  blue  silk.  Three  silk  tassels 
fall  from  under  each  loop.  Sleeves  of  dark  blue  faille, 
with  revers  of  woollen  material,  and  trimming  in  the 
style  of  the  loop  fastenings  in  front. 

Such  are  the  toilets  which  are  taken  by  our  Hegantes 
to  the  seaside  or  fashionable  watering-places. 


309. — Reception  Toilette. 

{Madt-up  Pattern,  6s.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4^. — Madame  A.  Letellilr,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

ornamented  with  similar  bands;  sleeves  of  silk  and  As  for  mantles,  there  is  a  very  coquettish  fancy  mantle 
wool  crepon,  with  revers  formed  by  bands  of  kid  em-  from  Gagelin’s,  of  matelasse  beige  woollen  material, 

broidered  with  coloured  field-flower?.  Maize-coloured  braided  in  triangles,  with  a  sleeve  taken  from  the  pele- 

bonnet,  with  double  wreath  of  fie'.d-flcwers  inside  and  rine.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the  seaside,  being  easily 

outside.  and  comfortably  thrown  over  the  arm  when  not  required 

And  another  dressy  costome  of  pale  blue  fancy  wool  to  be  worn,  and  is  edged  with  a  very  handsome  grelot 
and  silk  material,  striped  with  darker  blue.  Skirt  of  fringe  of  beige  wool. 

the  same  tissue,  ornamented  with ////jer,  and  with  a  Two  other  pretty  novelties  will  please  our  fair  readers, 
flounce  edged  and  lined  with  dark  blue  faille,  the  One  is  a  mantilla  scarf  of  black  Sicilienne,  trimmed  with 

heading  of  which  has  hollow  pleats  showing  the  lining.  black  lace,  headed  with  narrow  cream  lace.  At  the  back 


plain  and  partly  of  striped  batiste.  The  striped  batiste 
forms  a  sort  of  second  bodice,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
marked  by  a  narrow  border  of  ecru  lace ;  this  lace  also 
goes  round  the  basques.  Sleeves  of  striped  batiste, 
with  self-coloured  revers. 

A  toilet  for  the  theatre,  of  ivory  faille  and  silk  and 
wool  crepon  of  the  same  colour.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  plisses  of  faille.  All  the  trimmings  are  of  ivory- 
coloured  kid,  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers  ;  the 
pocket  is  also  of  kid.  Bodice  entirely  of  fine  kid. 
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371. —  Visiting  Toilets. 

[MaJe-up  Patterns,  6x.  6</.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  \s, — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  HenrUtta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


UM 


373. — New  Walking  Toilettes, 

{Patternt  made  up  and  trimmed,  6s.  6d,  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4/.—  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 
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pretty  for  the  summer,  showing  the  figure  while  affect¬ 
ing  to  hide  it. 

A  new  style  of  scarf,  of  basket-work  tissue,  in  ern/ 


a  Russian  hood  is  simulated  by  a  ruche  of  black  and  of 
cream  lace.  This  scarf  is  fastened  in  front. 

The  other  is  a  dainty  mantle  of  open-work  passe- 


374. — Visiting  Toilets. 

(^Made-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d. ;  Flat  Patterns,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden.') 


menterie,  forming  two  pointed  lapels,  fastened  together  thread,  embroidered  with  different  colours,  in  camaieu 
by  a  cascade  of  cream  lace  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  style,  is  in  very  great  vogue,  because  it  can  be  worn 
This  model  is  extremely  stylish,  and  very  light  and  as  a  mantle  over  a  coloured  silk  dress. 
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caps,  and  upon  nets  of  wide  silk  braid,  matched  in 
colour  to  all  toilets  both  for  morning  and  evening. 
There  are  several  types  of  nets,  all  of  wide  silk  braid, 
with  the  Alsatian  bow,  and  the  catogan  at  the  back. 


There  are  also  ecru  tunics  of  woollen  net,  trimmed 
with  ecru  woollen  insertion  and  braid.  This  kind  of 
tunic  is  worn  over  any  sort  of  coloured  faille  skirt,  the 
faille  bodice  showing  through  the  cuirasse  of  ecru  net. 


PH 

W 
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375. — Mudels  of  Sleeves,  Pockets,  &c, 

[^Prlce  of  Pattern  oj  any  of  these,  lx. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gareien.) 


Far  from  forgetting  Alsace,  there  is  quite  a  revival  of 
remembrance  and  patriotism  in  her  favour,  and  French 
fashions  are  once  more  adopting  the  Alsatian  bow,  which 
is  to  be  found  upon  a  great  many  straw  bonnets,  upon 


such  as  the  Figaro,  the  Masaniello,  and  the  Postilion  de 
Longjumeau.  All  these  new  nets  form  a  catogan  in 
which  the  hair  falls  upon  the  neck. 

The  Figaro  braid  is  also  quite  a  success  with  its  tiny 

D 
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grelots ;  and  the  Muletier  fringe,  with  its  many  rows 
of  fluffy  woollen  balls,  forms  the  finish  of  all  elegant 
woollen  costumes. 

The  collection  of  fancy  braids  is  much  too  large  for 
description,  but  we  may  mention  that  it  contains  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  styles,  one  of  the  favourites  being  a  Vandyke 
pattern  in  several  shades  of  one  colour  over  a  light 
ground,  or  of  gold  over  black,  &c. 

Gauze  ribbons  are  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season, 
and  are  brocaded  with  coloured  flowers  in  raised-work. 
They  are  arranged  in  loops  over  light,  transparent 
dresses,  or  employed  as  cravats  or  bonnet-trimmings. 

But  the  haiidsomest  of  all  ribbons  is  certainly  the 
ruban  natte,  in  shaded  diamonds,  dark  blue,  prune, 
pearl-grey,  ivory,  myrtle-green,  and  finely  streaked  with 
gold  colour.  Tbis  ribbon,  of  basket-work  tissue,  is 
very  rich  in  colour,  thick  and  soft  in  texture,  and  is 
extremely  effective  both  for  sashes  and  trimmings. 

The  Grand  Prix  races  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
great  exhibition  of  new  and  elegant  chapeaux.  Some 
ladies  are  always  eager  to  wear  an  eccentric  bonnet 
which  will  cause  them  to  be  remarked  and  will  be  set 
up  as  a  type  of  extravagance.  But  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  select  only  such  bonnets  as  are  in  good  taste 
and  of  distinguished  style.  A  lady  may  be  judged  at 
once  by  her  bonnet. 

Among  tbe  different  types  we  have  chosen  for  de¬ 
scription  some  are  simple  and  pretty,  and  others  of 
a  more  elegant  and  costly  style. 

First  the  Paysan  bonnet  (which  is  extremely  Parisian 
and  becoming)  of  English  straw,  of  a  semi-round  form, 
with  treble  frilling  of  ivory-white  gauze  and  Valenciennes 
lace  inside  the  border.  On  the  top  of  the  crown  a 
cravat  bow  of  cream  faille  fastens  a  garland  of  field 
flowers  and  a  grass  fringe,  quite  villeggiatura  style, 
and  this  Paysan  bonnet  reminds  one  rather  of  the  Florian 
shepherdesses’  hats. 

Then  a  Tom  Thumb  capote,  a  real  miniature  of  a 
bonnet,  and  suited  to  a  dainty  head  and  figure.  The 
soft  crown  is  of  faille  or  of  Valenciennes  lace,  and  the 
border  is  looped  up  into  a  drapery  of  pale  Woe  faille  -, 


round  the  crown  there  is  a  fringe-like  wreath  of  wild 
oats.  Upon  the  border,  a  cluster  of  the  same  wild 
oats  mixed  with  star-like  blue  forget-me-nots  fastens  on 
a  pale-blue  ostrich  feather.  The  strings  are  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace. 

A  Medicis  bonnet  of  Florence  straw,  with  a  high 
somewhat  pointed  crown  and  large  cabbage  bow  of 
blue  faille  fastening  on  a  long  ostrich  feather  of  the 
same  colour.  The  inside  of  the  border,  lined  with 
gathered  corn-coloured  faille,  is  slightly  lowered  over  the 
forehead,  and  is  raised  at  thesidewith  aclusterof  cherries. 

A  Bergere  bonnet  of  white  chip,  of  sky-blue  puffed 
silk,  lowered  over  the  forehead  with-  thick  fringed-out 
ruche  of  the  same  colour,  fastened  at  the  back  by  a 
Jacqueminot  rose.  A  cluster  of  the  same  roses  droops 
at  the  back,  fastened  with  loops  of  blue  ribbon,  falling 
in  a  catogan  over  the  hair  at  the  back. 

A  Trianon  bonnet  of  white  straw,  worn  low  on  the 
forehead,  with  wreath  of  cherry-blossoms  and  red  and 
black  fruit.  A  scarf  of  white  gauze  is  disposed  into  a 
puff  at  the  back,  and  falls  like  a  veil  over  the  shoulders. 

And.  a  capote  of  white  chip,  of  a  round  shape,  with 
torsade  of  maize  faille  and  wreath  of  shaded  vine-leaves. 
On  one  side  of  the  wreath  there  are  two  roses,  one  pale 
pink,  the  other  maize-coloured.  Double  curtain  of 
white  chip  and  barbes  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

There  are  also  other  models  which  are  destined  for 
watering-places  and  the  seaside,  and  which  are  most  of 
them  of  a  somewhat  eccentric  shape,  such  as  the  P'^- 
feraro,  the  Catalan,  and  the  Mariniere. 

To  wear  with  the  red  and  blue  striped  linen  dress 
worn  on  the  beach  by  some  of  our  elegantes,  the 
Mariniere  hat  is  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  blue  corn¬ 
flowers,  fastened  at  the  back  by  a  large  cluster  of 
scarlet  poppies. 

The  Catalan  has  a  soft  crown,  most  frequently  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  with  ribbon 
torsade  or  wreath  of  flowers  round  the  crown,  and 
narrow  tulle  plisse  round  the  edge.  A  gauze  veil  of 
the  colour  of  the  trimming  is  generally  added  to  the 
hat  or  bonnet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

COSTUMES  FOR  WATERING-PLACES. 

1.  Costume  in  ecru  faille  and  mauve  foulard,  with 
ecru  stripes.  Polonaise  with  pleated  pocket,  trimmed 
with  bow  of  lilac  ribbon ;  bias  of  faille  round  all  the 
edges.  One  side  is  draped  near  the  pocket,  and  a  bias 
of  faille  forming  epaulette  is  prolonged  to  tbe  lower 
edge.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  the  polonaise  is  raised 
in  the  form  of  a  puff.  Straw  bonnet  with  soft  crown 
in  white  gauze,  bows  of  maize  ribbon,  garland  of 
flowers,  and  border  of  silk  tulle  and  bow  of  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  in  ecru  glace  mohair  and  maroon  faille. 
A  deep  flounce  cut  and  with  pieces  inserted,  as  shown 
in  the  pbte,  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  Polo¬ 
naise,  Princess  form  in  front,  ornamented  similarly  ;  the 
back  has  ends  of  faille  arranged  as  shown.  Another 
piece  is  attached  to  the  side-piece,  covers  part  of  the 


basque,  and  is  draped  to  fall  on  the  train.  Black  crino¬ 
line  bonnet,  with  soft  crown  of  white  gauze.  Garland 
of  flowers  and  bow  of  gauze  form  the  trimmings  out¬ 
side  and  in  front. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

THE  TRIANON  HAND-SCREEN. 

This  new  and  tasteful  design  is  to  be  woiited  m  silk, 
wool,  and  beads  ;  the  colours  brown  and  green  forming 
the  outer  pattern  may  be  changed  according  to  taste. 
The  centre  is  grounded  in  white  filoselle.  For  the  flowers 
four  shades  erf  violet  wool  are  required,  and  yellow  filo¬ 
selle  ;  and  for  the  leaves  five  shades  of  blue-green  and  three 
of  olive-green.  Black,  green,  and  brown  are  the  shades 
given  in  the  design  for  the  pattern  round  the  flowers. 
If  preferred,  however,  the  brown  wool  may  very 
effectively  be  replaced  by  crystal  or  chalk  beads. 
Materials  for  working  this  design  will  be  supplied  by 
Madame  Letellier,  post  free,  for  ys.  9d. 
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FLITTINGS. 


LITTING”  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Every  one  who  can  is  running  away  to 
the  seaside,  the  country,  or  abroad. 
Happy  people  to  get  away  !  My  flirtings 
are  less  extensive.  Think  of  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird  at  Houndsditch !  and  interested  in 
ox-tongues !  Nevertheless,  that  is  our  first 
topic  for  this  month.  I  have  tried  one  of 
these  tongues,  and  have  found  it  delicious. 
The  usual  fault  of  the  tinned  meats  is  that 
they  are  over-cocAed,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Patsandu  Ox*- tongues,  prepared 
by  the  firm  of  J.  M'Call  and  Co.,  1 37,  Hounds¬ 
ditch,  and  sold  by  all  grocers.  The  meat  is  perfectly 
tender  and  totally  without  the  stringiness  that  results 
from  over-cooking.  Turned  out  of  the  tin  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  little  parsley,  it  makes  a  capital  supper  or 
luncheon  dish,  and  is  decidedly  ornamental,  the  jelly 
being  very  clear  and  the  tongue  itself  an  excellent 
colour.  Eaten  with  salad  it  is  a  dish  for  an  epicure. 
The  present  high  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  ought  to 
induce  us  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  tinned  meats  that 
are  sold  at  prices  so  comparatively  moderate. 

I  have  seen  a  pair  of  slippers  braided  with  the 
Alexandra  Diamond  Silk  Cord,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  before  in  these  pages.  This  cord  is 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  beading,  which  has  almost  the 
effect  of  a  string  of  beads.  That  made  in  wool  is  tied 
with  silk,  and  the  silk  cord  is  exceedingly  lustrous  and 
bright  in  effect.  It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  makes 
a  pretty  trimming  for  dresses  and  mantles.  A  very 
rich  effect  might  be  attained  by  embroidering  an  opera 
cloak  with  the  Alexandra  cord  ;  or,  even  for  street  wear, 
one  of  the  fashionable  drab  or  light  brown  cloths  would 
look  extremely  well  braided  in  No.  II  of  this  cord. 
Among  the  samples  sent  me  is  a  very  soft  and  pretty 
brown  which  would  just  do  for  this  purpose.  The 
prices  sent  with  the  samples  seem  to  be  wholesale,  so 
I  should  only  mislead  my  readers  by  quoting  them. 

The  German  Needlework  sold  by  Mr.  Leader, 
New  Inn  Yard,  Shoreditch,  may  be  had  at  extremely 
moderate  prices.  A  pair  of  slippers  beautifully  worked, 
and  in  a  pretty  pattern,  are  sold  as  cheap  as  fifteen- 
pence,  and  from  that  price  up  to  four  shillings.  These 
are  ready  for  grounding,  and  are  worked  in  wools, 
silks,  and  beads  upon  strong  canvas.  Cushions,  foot¬ 
stools,  and  chair-backs  and  seats  may  be  had  at  the 
same  rate  of  charges.  This  needlework  is  imported 
direct  from  Berlin,  and  there  is  an  immense  stock  of 
patterns  from  which  to  choose.  Any  one  wishing  to 
fill  a  stall  at  a  bazaar  could  scarcely  do  better  than 
purchase  a  quantity  of  this  very  inexpensive  and  taste¬ 
ful  needlework. 

The  usual  fault  to  be  found  with  preparations  for 
cleaning  kid  boors  is  that  they  are  too  thick,  and  con¬ 
sequently  injure  the  kid.  I  find  that  Hautha wav’s 
Peerless  Gloss,  which  obtained  a  medal  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873,  f^tilt.  It 


is  applied  with  a  brush,  which  is  attached  to  the  cork, 
and  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  restoring  the  gloss 
to  portmanteaus,  handbags,  and  fine  harness.  Hautha- 
way’s  Imperial  Bronze  produces  a  very  rich  colour 
and  fine  gloss.  It  must  be  applied  very  lightly,  and  the 
brush  should  be  allowed  to  drip  for  a  few  secoods 
before  use. 

I  have  just  tried  an  experiment  with  this  preparation. 
I  have  some  fern-leaves  that  are  destined  to  be  placed 
between  glass  and  to  form  a  handscreen.  These  are  in 
various  shades  of  green,  dark  and  bright,  and  would, 
I  think,  be  the  better  of  some  relief  in  the  shape  of 
brown  leaves.  I  have  washed  one  of  my  leaves  gently 
with  this  bronze,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
These  preparations  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Deed 
AND  Sons,  451,  Oxford  street. 


The  hats  worn  this  season  are  not  nearly  so  large 
as  those  that  obtained  so  much  favour  last  summer. 
Bonnets  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Our  first  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  specimen  of  those  worn  very  high  in  the 
front.  Bows  are  a  very  favourite  form  of  trimming, 
for  dresses,  jackets,  and  even  bonnets.  Sometimes  the 
bow  upon  the  bonnet  is  made  of  straw,  but  this  is  stid* 
in  effect. 

Our  second  illustration  shows  a  quieter  style.  Strings 
are  beriming  to  be  much  worn — but  not  for  ose,  for 
ornament  only. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  style 
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si^  oneself,  owing  to  the  different  opinions  expressed 
by  friends.  One  friend  tells  you  you  should  always 
wear  a  hat ;  the  same  day  another  says  you  look  best 
in  a  bonnet.  Another  thinks  pink  suits  you  better  than 
any  other  colour,  and  a  fourth  declares  you  should 
never  wear  anything  but  blue.  To  assist  inexperienced 
readers  in  a  slight  degree,  I  pve  a  few  general  rules, 
which  may  be  relied  on,  but  which,  of  course,  must  be 


modified  in  application  to  individual  cases.  Blondes 
may  wear  blue  or  green.  Blue  imparts  orange  to  the 
Uonde  and  improves  her  yellow  hair.  Green  is  be¬ 
coming  to  blondes  who  have  little  colour,  because  it 
heightens  the  pink  of  the  cheeks  and  the  crimson  of 
the  lips,  but  it  should  be  a  delicate  green.  If  the  blonde 
has  much  colour  she  should  indulge  most  in  blue  ;  but 
if  she  wear  green  it  should  be  very  dark.  If  the  com¬ 
plexion  be,  as  is  often  the  case  with  blondes,  of  a 
brownish  orange  hue,  the  green  should  be  very  dark,  or 
else  it  will  impart  to  the  countenance  of  the  wearer  a  brick- 
red  hue.  Yellow  imparts  violet  to  a  pale  complexion,  and 
orange  makes  a  blonde  look  still  paler  or  yellow.  In 
fact,  it  becomes  neither  light  nor  dark  styles,  and  should 
not  be  worn  near  the  skin.  Brunettes  may  wear  yellow 
or  red.  Yellow  has  the  effect  of  neutralising  the  yellow 
in  the  orange  complexion  of  the  brunette,  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  red,  thus  giving  freshness  to 
the  black-haired  type.  Red  is  chiefly  to  be  used  to 
increase  the  whiteness  of  the  brunette’s  skin,  and  it 
should  be  used  sparingly,  even  by  the  darkest  ladies. 
Blue  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  brunettes  with 
much  orange  in  their  face,  as  it  imparts  orange. 

Keating’s  Persian  Insect-Destroying  Powder 
s  srid  to  be  quite  harmless  to  animals,  but  fatal  to  every 
kind  of  insect.  It  is  invaluable  for  keeping  furs  free 
from  moths.  It  is  a  foe  to  blackbeeteles,  since  it  has 
the  effect  of  so  thoroughly  stupefying  them  that  it  is  an 


easy  matter  to  destroy  them.  It  has  also  been  found 
useful  by  those  who  rear  canaries,  of  which  so  many 
are  destroyed  in  early  youth  by  the  attacks  of  the 
canary  insect.  This  valuable  powder  is  no  longer  sold 
in  paper  packets,  but  in  tins  ranging  in  price  from  one 
shilling  to  six.  The  shilling  tin  is  sent  post  free  for 
fourteen  stamps. 

The  Tracing  Appliance  invented  by  Mr.  B. 
Francis,  i6,  Hanway- street,  Oxford- street,  is 
certainly  worth  the  thirty  stamps  in  return  for  which  it 
is  sent.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  patterns,  a  square  of 
blue  and  one  of  white  cloth,  the  former  for  tracing 
upon  light,  the  latter  on  dark  materials,  two  pencils,  a 
heel-ball,  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  all  these  mate¬ 
rials.  Any  impression  may  be  taken  from  a  braided  or 
embroider^  garment  by  the  aid  of  the  heel-ball.  Lay 
a  piece  of  paper  over  the  raised  pattern,  and  rub  the 
heel-ball  over  it ;  the  pattern  will  be  perfectly  repro¬ 
duced,  and  can  be  laid  upon  the  prepared  cloth,  dark 
or  light,  and  thus  easily  transferred  to  any  material. 
The  appliance  is  so  simple  that  a  child  might  use  it 
without  any  difficulty.  The  blue  and  white  cloth 
should  be  kept  flat  in  a  box  between  sheets  of  oil¬ 
paper,  which,  also,  Mr.  Francis  supplies. 

Next  month  there  will  probably  be  given  with  this 
Magazine  a  valuable  sheet  of  crewel  patterns  of  Mr. 
Francis’s  designing — fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent-street,  has  some  of 
the  prettiest  fichus  I  have  seen.  They  are  of  the 
shawl  shape,  most  of  them  tying  loosely  in  front, 
others  crossing  over  and  tying  at  the  back.  I  have 
seen  at  the  same  establishment  a  new  and  pretty  kind 
of  jacket  in  ecru  net,  with  silk  or  material  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  colour  in  the  dress.  Made  entirely  in  ecru, 
one  of  these  can  be  worn  over  any  dress,  and  looks 
remarkably  light  and  cool. 

The  Lessons  in  Dressmaking  that  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  this  Magazine  are  about  to  be  reprinted 
in  book  form,  together  with  Lessons  in  Home  Mil¬ 
linery,  and  advice  as  to  economy  in  dress.  The  book 
will  be  published  at  a  shilling,  and  will  be  entitled 
How  to  Dress  Well  on  a  Shilling  a  Day.  It  will  contain 
much  useful  information  upon  dyeing  and  cleaning,  as 
to  what  dyes  different  colours  will  take,  and  the  prices 
usually  charged  for  the  dyeing  or  cleaning  of  different 
articles.  A  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
trousseaux  and  layettes,  with  particulars  and  prices. 
Furs  are  also  considered,  with  the  usual  prices  of  the 
different  varieties.  The  getting  up  of  fine  things  is 
also  touched  upon,  with  advice  as  to  children’s  dresses, 
and  the  turning  and  altering  of  half-worn  dresses. 

Miss  Kate  Mather,  35,  Wigmcrs-street,  has 
charming  bonnets  at  a  guinea.  I  can  recommend  old  and 
middle-aged  ladies  to  go  to  Miss  Mather  for  bonnets, 
as  she  makes  them  so  particularly  light,  and  knows 
how  to  touch  the  happy  medium  that  unites  fashion  and 
comfort.  Humming-Bird. 
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XVII. — A  CERTAIN  FORM  OF  PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 


BfcCpyBR  ANY  thousands  of  persons  who  have  never 
trod  the  mimic  stage,  even  in  the  most 
private  manner,  who  have  never  gone  so 
far  as  to  take  the  slightest  part  in  a  charade 
in  a  back  drawing-room — many  even  who 
have  never  entered,  or  would  enter,  the 
CiJ  doors  of  a  theatre,  are,  unconsciously  to 
lR  themselves,  among  the  busiest  of  actors  and 
actresses.  On  entering  life  they  choose  for 
®  themselves  a  certain  line  of  characters,  and 
they  go  on  playing  their  parts  to  their  dying 
day.  The  real  man  or  woman  is  only  seen 
in  the  dressing-room  ;  when  the  public  are 
admitted — that  is,  when  the  actors  go  into  society — 
they  are  costumed  for  the  parts  they  have  undertaken, 
have  the  words  ready,  and  practise  the  gestures  they 
have  studied  in  private.  On  the  professional  stage  there 
are  some  actors  and  actresses,  known  as  “  general  utility 
people,”  who  are  ready  to  undertake  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  are  old  or  young,  lively  rattles  or  heavy  parents, 
old  women  or  village  maidens,  serious  or  comic,  and 
dance  or  die  as  the  exigency  of  the  scene  requires. 
But  there  are  others  of  higher  position  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  fame  is  identified  with  a  particular  class  of 
characters  which  they  continue  to  represent  during  their 
whole  career.  Charles  Mathews,  at  something  over 
seventy,  is  still  a  gay  young  fellow  ;  we  see  elderly 
Romeos  and  portly  Juliets.  Macready  was  little  short 
of  fifty  when  he  first  played  the  hot-headed,  romantic 
boy,ClaudeMelnotte;  and  the  original  Pauline  still  makes 
occasional  appearances  as  the  bright,  youthful  Rosalind, 
or  the  country  girl  transplanted  to  town  life.  Lady 
Teazle.  Madame  Vestris  to  the  last  made  up  wonder¬ 
fully  for  youthful  characters,  and  so  did  the  French 
actress  Dejazet,  who  only  about  a  couple  of  years  back 
did  her  best  (and  that  was  not  bad)  to  be  as  lively  as 
when  the  first  Napoleon  condescended  to  smile  at  her 
performances.  Obviously  much  of  the  success  achieved 
by  these  performers  was  due  to  cosmetics,  wigs,  the  art 
of  the  costumier,  artificial  light,  and  scenic  accessories  ; 
but  much,  too,  to  their  talent  and  indomitable  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  be  young  in 
spirit  if  old  in  years.  No  doubt,  when  Dejazet  stepped 
off  the  stage,  the  brisk  step  became  a  feeble  totter,  and 
the  clear  enunciation  something  like  a  mumble.  There 
was  natural  reaction  after  effort ;  but  the  applause  of  the 
public  rang  in  her  ears,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  once 
more,  by  the  force  of  will,  been  successful.  There  is 
good  reason  why  professional  actors  should  make  this 
great  demand  upon  their  energies.  Their  success  means 
income.  The  public,  to  a  great  extent,  pays  them  for 
what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  have  been  ;  and  if  they 
hope  to  continue  to  receive  high  salaries  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  attractive.  When  Juliet  is  at  last  found  to 
be  too  old  for  love-making,  and,  very  much  against  her 
will,  is  by  the  stern  manager  cast  for  the  Nurse,  or  Lady 


Capuk't,  that  means  a  considerably  reduced  weekly  re¬ 
ceipt  from  the  treasurer. 

But  off  the  stage,  in  very  private  life  indeed,  a  large 
number  of  us,  of  both  sexes,  go  on  playing  the  line  of 
parts  we  have  selected,  and  delude  ourselves  that  we 
make  as  great  an  impression  at  the  end  of  our  career 
as  we  did  at  the  beginning,  and  we  are  wonderfully  deaf 
to  any  hints  that  we  are  superfluous  veterans.  There  is 
the  “  old  boy,”  who  never  discovers  that  he  is  old,  who 
affects  young  men’s  habits,  wears  young  men’s  clothes, 
chatters  what  he  supposes  to  be  young  men’s  talk,  and 
believes  that  he  thinks  young  men’s  thoughts.  He  goes 
jauntily  through  the  world,  acts  his  part,  as  he  fancies, 
very  successfully,  and  then  the  bell  rings,  the  curtain 
falls,  looking  very  like  a  pall,  and  “  Poor  old  boy  !”  is 
his  epitaph,  without  a  word  inspired  by  the  love  and 
affection  which  a  wise,  venerable,  and  kindly  old  age 
commands.  There  are  women,  too,  who  all  their  lives 
wear  a  youthful  dress  and  try  to  preserve  youthful  ways, 
with  a  result  far  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  than  to 
anybody  else,  and  without  the  excuse  Dejazet  had,  for 
by  continuing  to  attempt  youthful  parts  they  lose  “  the 
respect  and  memory  and  troops  of  friends,”  which  are 
the  real  wages  of  life.  Why  are  women  so  reluctant  to 
admit  their  real  age?  They  are  just  as  lovable  and  as 
much  to  be  admired,  if  they  are  sincere,  loving,  and  un¬ 
affected,  at  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  as  at  sixteen  or  twenty. 
There  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in  matronhood,  a  beauty, 
too,  in  calm,  smiling  old  age ;  but  they  are  different 
beauties  from  those  which  the  young  girl  exhibits,  and 
why  should  any  rational  woman  be  ashamed  of  the 
attractiveness  which  the  passage  of  years  has  developed, 
which  is  appropriate  and  graceful,  and  spend  her  life 
in  trying  to  simulate  charms  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
produced  ? 

But  the  youthful  rule  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
which  actors  in  private  life  persist  in  assuming,  and  we 
will  select  a  few  of  them. 

A  considerable  number  of  ladies  adopt  the  character 
of  the  lover  of  art  and  the  collector  of  art  treasures, 
and  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  in  purchasing 
what,  adopting  the  language  of  the  theatre,  we  may 
designate  costumes  and  properties.  It  is  not  given  to 
everybody  to  be  able  to  pay  ten  thousand  guineas  for  a 
picture,  but  most  people  can  pay  a  shilling  to  see  it 
when  it  is  exhibited,  as  notable  pictures  nearly  always 
are  ;  and  it  only  requires  a  judicious  use  of  set  phrases, 
and  a  variety  of  facial  expressions  and  animated  ges¬ 
tures  indicative  of  enthusiastic  admiration  or  critical 
penetration — phrases  and  gestures  which  are  easily 
acquired  by  a  few  private  rehearsals — to  sustain  the 
character  of  connoisseur  with  marvellous  effect.  Just 
now  old  porcelain.  Faience,  Dresden,  or  Palissy  ware 
are  tremendously  in  fashion,  and  a  fairly  good  memory 
soon  retains  the  particulars  of  marks  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities.  For  technical  phrases,  admiration,  enthusiasm. 
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Detail  OF  Umbrella-Case 


391. — Lace  Edging  for  Underlinen. 
(Embroidery.) 
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392. — Lace  1<'dging  for  Underlines. 


393. — Edging  for  Underlines. 
(Point  dc  Gores  ) 


395. — Detail  of  39.J 


394. — Garden  Furmturf. 
(Embroidery.) 
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and  so  forth,  the  procedure  is  as  in  the  case  of  pictures. 
A  moderate  amount  of  dramatic  ability  will  suffice  for 
that ;  and  the  fur  connoisseur  is  not  cdled  upon  to  say 
why  the  ugly  crocks  and  pots  made  two  centuries  ago, 
or  the  repulsive  lizards  and  beetles  which  appear  to  "be 
crawling  over  the  Palissy  ware,  are  by  any  law  of 
beauty  more  intrinsically  valuable  than  the  elegant  and 
harmoniously-tinted  prc^uctions  of  modern  art. 

We  are  thankful  to  know  that  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  pure  religion  and  undeiiled  ever  active  in  the  world  ; 
that  faith  rules  conduct,  and  truth  and  mercy  kiss  each 
other  ;  that  there  are  those  whose  lives  are  beautiful 
and  death  blessed.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  theatrical  religion  too,  under¬ 
standing  by  that  phrase  religion  that  dwells  less  in  the 
inward  heart  than  in  outward  costumes  and  appliances. 
The  science  of  church  decoration,  of  ornaments  and 
costumes,  is  almost  as  complicated  as  the  science  of 
heraldry  ;  and  just  as  a  man  of  so-called  noble  lineage 
may  have  a  coat  of  arms  which  heralds  might  delight 
in  as  exhibiting  all  the  choice  mysteries  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  art,  and  yet  be  very  little  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  so  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
deeply  learned  in  all  that  relates  to  copes  and  stoles, 
chants  and  ceremonies — or,  in  another  department  of 
the  universal  church,  to  have  all  the  phrases  of  contro¬ 
versy  respecting  independency  or  baptism  at  the  tongue’s 
end,  and  play  the  part  of  instructed  and  impeccable 
Christian  to  perfertion,  but  to  have  as  little  vocation 
for  the  real  character  as  the  actor  who  rants  through 
Hamlet  has  for  seeing  ghosts  and  stabbing  his  uncle  in 
private  life.  There  are  some  ladies  who  could  not 
consent  to  say  their  prayers  unless  with  the  help  of  a 
prayer-book  ornamented  in  the  latest  fashion  and  more 
expensive  than  that  possessed  by  the  lady  in  the  next 
pew,  just  as  there  are  some  old  folks  who  think  they 
are  quite  sure  of  going  to  heaven  because  they  have 
always  paid  pew-rents  and  never  sat  in  free  seats  in 
their  lives. 

Rather  a  favourite  character  to  play  is  that  of  “  the 
superior  person  accustomed  to  the  best  society.”  This  is 
rather  a  difficult  part  to  get  through,  the  chances  of  slips 
of  the  tongue  and  lapses  of  memory  are  so  great.  An 
actor  on  the  real  stage  may  be  ready  enough  with  the 
“  gag”  phrase  presumed  to  indicate  his  character,  and 
yet  fail  to  maintain  it ;  and  in  real  life  it  is  much  easier 
to  hint  or  even  assert  that  we  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  best  society  than  to  avoid  words  or  acts 
which  might  excite  a  suspicion  that  we  are  not  quite 
unacquainted  with  more  vulgar  surroundings.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  part  to  be  most 
anxious,  when  about  to  place  our  daughters  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  seminary,  that  they  will  run  no  risk  of  associating 
with  any  but  the  daughters  of  persons  of  most  unex¬ 
ceptionable  position ;  but  if  the  mode  in  which  the 
inquiries  are  made  betrays  an  imperfect  conunand  of 
correct  phraseology  or  refinement  of  manner,  the  polite 
but  perceptive  lady  principal  may  have  suspicions  that 
there  is  a  little  acting,  and  not  of  the  best  lund,  on  the 
part  of  her  patroness. 

There  are  ladies  who  adopt  the  sentimental  line  of 


dramatic  business,  who  sigh,  and  weep,  and  gush, 
who  are  intensely  pathetic  about  violets  and  solitude, 
blighted  hopes  and  unrequited  affections,  who  underline 
their  letters  in  the  wrong  places,  and  form  enthusiastic 
friendships  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  they  treasure  up 
scraps  of  poetry  which  they  never  read,  but  which  look 
well  when  a  confidante  is  permitted  to  peep  into  the 
album.  The  part  is  frequently  acted  throughout  life 
when  anybody  is  present  to  witness  the  performance, 
and  no  doubt  considerable  pleasure  is  derived  from  the 
assumption  of  a  character  of  such  exquisite  refinement. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  specify  all  the  dramatis 
persona  who  make  up  the  comedy  of  real  life.  We  might, 
indeed,  mention  “  the  person  who  stands  no  nonsense,” 
who  is  always  peremptory  and  never  to  be  imposed  on, 
who  will  not  listen  to  explanations  and  excuses,  who 
has  a  new  servant  every  month,  and  is  aware  of  all  the 
tricks  of  tradespeople.  This  character  requires  brisk 
acting,  a  commanding  presence,  and  a  good  voice,  and 
not  uncommonly  “  brings  down  the  house.”  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  successful  actor  is  not 
invariably  better  served  or  less  cheated  than  people  who 
make  a  great  deal  less  fuss  about  such  matters. 

Then  there  is  the  “  good  manager,”  an  attractive  part 
which  does  not  depend  upon  the  effects  of  personal 
appearance,  and  is  not  difficult  to  sustain.  One  secret  of 
success  is  to  find  out  how  your  friends  manage  anything 
in  the  way  of  domestic  economy,  and  then  tell  them 
they  are  all  wrong,  and  suggest  some  other  mode,  no 
matter  what.  If  they  have  bought  an  article  in  Oxford- 
street,  say,  pityingly,  “  Dear  !  dear  !  you  should  have 
gone  to  Tottenham-court-road  ;”  and  if  the  price  given 
is  mentioned — ten  shillings  for  instance — say  in  a 
politely  contemptuous  manner,  “  I  never  pay  more  than 
seven  and  elevenpence  halfpenny.”  Of  course  the  per¬ 
former  only  uses  the  words  of  the  part,  and  is  by  no 
means  responsible  to  conscience  for  the  veracity  of  the 
assertion. 

The  part  of  the  candid  person  who  always  speaks 
her  mind  is  best  fitted  for  an  elderly  actress.  It  is 
very  likely  to  become  a  sad  bore,  and  sometimes  does 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but  is  not  difficult  to  act,  and 
therefore  suitable  to  performers  of  limited  capacity. 
It  chiefiy  consists  in  saying  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time,  blurting  out  matters  when  good  taste 
would  suggest  silence,  repeating  unpleasant  sayings  and 
being  rude  generally.  On  the  stage  the  character  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  fine  old  comedies 
which  were  so  popular  in  the  days  when  John  Bull 
could  fight  any  dozen  of  “  French  foreigners,”  and 
when  rustic  farmers  had  virtuous  hearts  in  their  manly 
bosoms,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  character  were 
not  so  frequently  chosen  in  the  private  theatricals  of 
daily  life  of  which  we  are  writing. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  systematic  acting  is  not 
agreeable ;  that  there  is  a  quality  known  as  sincerity, 
which  is  infinitely  more  admirable  and  lovable  ;  and  that 
it  is  what  we  have  been,  and  not  what  we  have  seemed 
to  be,  that  will  be  remembered  in  our  favour  when  we 
are  called  before  the  curtain. 

The  Editor. 
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I. — COLOUR. 

T  has  been  asserted,  we  do  not  presume 
to  say  with  how  much  of  justice,  that 
the  English  school  of  painting  is  retr  ark- 
able  for  fine  colour.  A  cynic  might  be 
disposed  to  say  that  it  is  a  pity  that  a 
national  characteristic  so  valuable  should  be  dis¬ 
played  only  on  canvases,  be  shut  up  in  in  studios 
and  galleries,  be  revealed  only  to  a  few,  whilst 
in  daily  life,  in  our  dwellings  and  in  our  dresses, 
it  is  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence.  And 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  cynic.  We 
'  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this 
deficiency  arises  from  a  natural  depravity  of  taste  in¬ 
herent  in  the  British  race,  but  rather  from  sheer 
stupidity,  laziness,  carelessness,  and  indiflerence.  The 
average  Englishwoman  is  devotedly,  indeed  we  may  say 
extravagantly,  fond  of  dress,  but  is  also  the  least  re¬ 
flective,  the  most  orthodox,  and  the  most  confiding  of 
women.  She  believes  what  she  is  taught,  what  she  is 
told,  and,  above  all,  what  she  sees  in  print.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  girl  with  a  sallow  skin,  pale  eyes,  and  neutral- 
tinted  hair  reads  in  a  book  that  blue  is  becoming  to  fair 
complexions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tradition,  an  accepted 
canon  of  good  taste,  that  blues  and  blondes  are  justly 
formed  to  meet  by  nature.  So  straightway  she  goes 
and  clothes  herself  in  blue,  generally  with  the  most 
disastrous  result.  She  does  not  observe  that  the  blue 
reflected  tones  intensify  the  leaden  greys  in  the  shadow 
of  the  carnations  and  neutralise  their  rosy  tints ;  and 
she  wears  the  hideous  garment  with  the  placid  con¬ 
tentment  of  ignorance.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
lay  down  rules  and  laws  for  colouring ;  study  by  all 
means  whatever  works  on  colour  you  can  obtain,  but 
in  practice  you  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  your  eye  and 
your  good  taste ;  but  if  your  eye  be  deficient,  no 
theories  nor  science  in  the  world  will  help  you.  You 
may,  of  course,  improve  your  taste  by  study  of  fine 
colour ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  normal  eye,  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  cool  crimson  looks  to  you  much  the  same  as 
hot  orange,  you  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  turn  out  a 
piece  of  work  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  Unfortunately,  few  people  are  aware  of 
their  deficiencies  in  this  respect ;  a  scheme  of  colour 
looks  rich  and  harmonious  to  them,  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  to  others  it  should  appear  bad. 

A  great  authority  on  colour  says  that,  to  be  har¬ 
monious,  primaries  of  equal  intensity  must  exist  in  the 
proportions  of  g  yellow,  5  red,  and  8  blue — integrally 
16.  The  secondaries  in  the  proportions  of  8  orange, 
13  purple,  II  green — integrally  32.  The  tertiaries, 
citrine  (compound  of  orange  and  green),  19 ;  russet 
(orange  and  purple)  2 1  -,  olive  (green  and  purple,  24 — 
integrally  64.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  secondary, 
being  a  compound  of  two  primaries,  is  neutralised  by 
the  remaining  primary  in  the  same  proportions — thus 
8  of  orange  by  8  of  blue,  ii  of  green  by  5  of  red. 


13  of  purple  by  3  of  yellow.  The  tertiaries  are 
neutralised  by  the  secondaries  in  the  same  proportion. 
Of  course  the  above  propositions  suppose  the  colours 
to  be  used  in  their  prismatic  intensities  ;  but  as  hundreds, 
we  may  rather  say  thousands,  of  shades  and  tones  are 
in  daily  use  in  dress  and  decoration,  we  must,  after  all, 
fall  back  upon  ourselves,  our  individual  tastes,  and  our 
experience.  Experience  teaches  us  that  blue  is  a  cold, 
hard,  disagreeable  colour,  and  when  used  in  com¬ 
bination  it  should  be  employed  in  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion.  The  great  artists  teach  us  this  both  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  a  great 
mass  of  pure  blue  in  a  picture  is  destruction  to  its 
harmony.  Gainsborough  set  himself  to  work  to  refute 
this  theory  in  the  famous  portrait  known  as  the  “  Blue 
Boy,”  but  he  only  confirmed  it.  His  blues  are  so 
broken  and  changed  by  reflections  and  shadows,  and 
so  surrounded  by  the  yellows  and  browns  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  that  it  is  evident  that  he  has  only  evaded  the 
difficulty,  not  overcome  it.  It  is  tolerably  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  considered  only 
with  reference  to  itself,  we  use  blue  in  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  indicated  in  the  foregoing  proposition  we  shall 
not  do  well. 

Colour  in  embroidery,  however,  depends  upon  so 
many  conditions,  that  the  most  general  advice  only  can 
be  given.  We  may  tell  the  worker  that  crewel  used 
on  “  crash”  may  be  used  in  much  more  vivid  tints  than 
upon  fine  white  linen.  The  neutral  colour  of  “  crash,” 
and  the  broken  greys  induced  by  the  roughness  of  its 
surface,  tend  to  harmonise  what  may  be  placed  upon  it. 
Mixed  and  broken  tints  will  look  better  on  the  white. 
A  piece  of  embroidery  for  an  antimacassar  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  light  up  a  dark  corner  may  also  consist  of 
brighter  colours  and  stronger  contrasts,  while  one  that 
is  full  in  the  light  should  be  more  neutral-tinted.  A 
piece  of  embroidery  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  up,  as  it  were,  of  focussing,  the  colour  of  the 
surrounding  decorations,  by  repeating  them  in  fainter 
and  brighter  tones.  For  instance,  in  a  room  of  which 
the  prevailing  colour  is  deep  crimson,  a  chair  or  table- 
cover  or  antimacassar  may  be  placed  en  evidence 'worV.ed 
in  paler  crimson,  and  heightened  by  a  little  pink  of  the 
same  tone. 

When  working  in  crewel  we  would  advise  the 
worker  to  calculate  carefully  how  much  of  each  colour 
she  will  require,  and  to  get  it  all  at  once,  for  the  dyes 
seldom  repeat  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  intens’ty, 
and  so  matching  becomes  difficult.  In  crewels,  the 
only  colour  that  can  be  depended  upon  with  absolute 
certainty  is  the  military  scarlet.  The  number  of  shades 
and  tones  in  crewels  is  enormous,  one  house  of  busi¬ 
ness  alone  keeping  1 33  shades  of  green  in  stock ;  other 
houses  keep,  perhaps,  as  many,  and,  being  served  by 
different  dyers,  the  colours  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  when  copying  a  flower,  to  take  a 
blossom  to  the  crewel  shop  and  match  its  colours  as 
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nearly  as  possible;  often  this  may  be  done  exactly. 
The  shades  of  crimson,  ranging  from  nearly  black  to 
nearly  white,  are  sweeter  and  cooler  in  crewels  than  in 
any  other  materials  ;  the  scarlets,  which  are  almost  as 
nnmerous,  are  brighter  and  purer ;  while  the  delicious¬ 
ness  of  certain  blue-greens  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
reader  is  implored  to  avoid  the  harsh  magenta  reds  and 
the  cold,  hard  violets  and  mauves  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
so  common  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  best  warehouses, 
however,  these  vicious  tints  are  not  to  be  found. 

II. — DESIGN. 

In  a  book  on  needlework  written  about  fifty  years 
ago  it  is  asserted  that  embroidery  on  stuffs  in  long- 
stitch  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  persons  who 
are  well  practised  in  drawing,  the  less  accomplished 
women  being  recommended  to  keep  to  canvas  work 
and  Berlin  wool.  It  would  seem  that  very  few 
draughtswomen  existed  in  those  days,  for  while  minute 
instructions  are  given  for  wool-work,  embroidery  is 
quite  passed  over.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
the  writer  that  if  people  cannot  draw  neither  shall  they 
embroider,  though  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design,  and  some  skill  in  drawing,  are  of 
immense  advantage.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  praaice  of  drawing  and  of  needlework  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  Ornamental  designs  and  outlines  of 
natural  flowers  may  be  copied,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  worker  should  endeavour  to  make  drawings  from 
natural  leaves  and  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  azalea 
afford  an  easy  and  simple  outline.  The  worker  may 
soon  attempt  a  design  for  a  kettle-holder  or  a  mat 
from  a  sprig  of  this  plant.  She  must  not  represent  the 
leaves  foreshortened  or  in  perspective,  but  place  them 
flatly  on  her  paper,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  curves 


graceful  and  the  masses  as  well  balanced  as  possible. 
This  balance  of  masses  and  lines  is  what  is  technically 
called  “  composition,”  and  is  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  design. 

As  every  embroidress  will  occasionally  require  to 
adapt  designs  and  patterns,  we  may  here  give  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  to  do  so,  observing,  however,  that  it 
by  no  means  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
intention  to  give  instructions  in  drawing.  You  have, 
we  will  say,  a  drawing  of  a  branch  of  orange-tree 
which  you  wish  to  utilise  for  an  antimacassar,  but  you 
cannot  tell  whether  it  will  compose  well  in  the  space 
you  have  at  command.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  the  size 
of  the  portion  of  stuff  you  wish  to  cover,  and  divide  it 
by  lines  into  four  equal  parts.  Sketch  roughly  in  char¬ 
coal  the  branch  of  orange ;  it  is  probably  copied  from 
nature,  and  you  find  that  the  masses  of  form  only  fill 
up  two  squares,  while  one  is  barely  touched  and  the 
other  empty.  Alter  the  inclination  of  the  stalk,  add 
more  fruit,  or  leaves,  or  twigs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
take  them  away  on  the  other  ;  when  you  have  done  your 
very  best,  faint  off  the  charcoal  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  go  over  the  outline  with  chalk  or  pencil.  If  a 
square  obstinately  remains  empty,  you  may  touch  in  a 
butterfly  or  a  bird.  Very  small  objects,  if  discreetly 
placed,  will  fill  up,  or  rather  appear  to  fill  up,  large 
spaces.  A  careful  observation  of  the  common  Japanese 
screens  will  be  very  useful  in  this  direction.  The  artful 
way  in  which  the  Japanese  will  cover  a  large  surface  with 
the  fewest  possible  touches  is  surprising,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  take  lessons  from  them.  Economy  in 
design  is  not  our  strong  point ;  we  are  sadly  given  to 
overloading,  or  else  we  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
meagreness,  which  is  perhaps  an  even  worse  fault. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Mistresses  and  Servants. 

Mere  H.  writes— “  My  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Yon  liave  asked 
me  to  write  again,  and  I  can  always  find  plenty  to  write  upon  this 
vexed  question  of  mistresaes  and  servants.  I  must  take  the  side  of 
the  lady-help  system,  because  in  my  case  I  have  found  it  to  answer  so 
well.  The  great  mistake  I  used  to  make  when  I  was  young  was  not 
going  sufficiently  into  the  details  of  the  work  I  should  require  done  by 
my  servants.  I  used  to  fancy  that  if  I  got  a  character  for  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  cleanliness  with  a  good  cook  or  housemaid,  such 
was  all  I  required,  but  now  when  I  require  a  servant  I  write  down  a 
list  not  only  of  whad  I  want  them  to  do  but  how  they  do  it.  As  to 
church,  holidays,  followers,  dress,  temper,  truthfulness,  wages,  increase 
of  wages,  their  family,  I  write  to  tbeir  home,  see  their  late  mistress, 
and  in  fact  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  before  I  allow  them 
into  my  bouse.  If  they  can  stand  all  my  inquiries  they  stay  with  me 
for  years,  but  if  not  tbey  generally  say  or  send  me  word  the  same  day 
that  the  place  will  not  suit.  Lsmt  year  when  seeking  servants  I  found 
they  ofageeted  to  my  questions,  and  oonsequently  I  was  forced  to  try  the 
lady-help,  wbo  not  only  answered  all  my  queetions  but  brought  her 
father  to  see  me,  and  would  have  had  me  goto  her  home, but  I  was  ill 
at  the  time.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  spoken  about  that  I 
might  fill  nsany  pages,  but  I  wUl  only  nsention  two  things  this  time, 
and  give  you  a  few  of  my  reoeipts  instead.  The  first  I  will  mention 
because  I  remembOT  H  was  a  grievaoee  of  one  of  your  correspondents 
treating  the  lady-help  as  one  of  the  family.  When  I  engaged  Miss  II. 
1  told  her  that  I  would  treat  her  as  one  of  my  family,  but  that  she 


must  not  expect  that  my  friends  would  behave  in  the  same  manner, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  at  first  to  keep  back  a  little,  that  I 
would  bring  her  forward  into  any  company  that  I  fancied  she  would 
enjoy,  but  that  it  would  equally  annoy  me  to  find  any  one,  if  amiable, 
kind,  and  attentive  to  me  and  mine,  insulted.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  dine  when  I  lunched,  and  if  friends  came  in  at  lunch 
she  should  keep  her  seat,  that  on  Sundays  we  should  all  dine 
together  (we  dine  at  3  o’clock  on  Sundays) ;  when  only  gentlemen  camo 
by  invitation  to  7  o’clock  dinner,  that  I  should  wish  her  to  be  with 
the  children  in  the  drawing-room,  but  if  ladies  came,  if  I  were  in  her 
place,  I  should  remain  away.  I  am  sorry  to  say  H,  dear  Humming- 
Bird  (I  most  give  the  opposite  sex  their  dne),  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  gentlemen  (business  City  men)  of  my  party  snub  my  poor  little 
governess  half  so  effectively  as  tbeir  wives  have  done.  You  know  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  my  dearest  friends  are  those  that 
speak  kindly  to  ray  employee*,  but  when  inviting  a  businees  gentleman 
and  his  wife  to  dinner,  of  course  one  has  to  run  the  chance  of  a  nice 
acquaintance  or  not,  and  by  making  this  arrangement  with  my  lady, 
help  it  has  made  things  go  on  smoothly.  I  am  writing  for  those  in 
my  own  class.  City  merdhants’  wives,  ladies  by  birth  and  education 
and  they  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  often  to  entertain  and  keep 
acquaintance  with  (for  our  buriiaads’  sake)  many  who  snub  our 
governesses,  and  look  at  our  jdate  to  see  if  it  is  silver.  However,  to 
enter  my  drawing-roaos,  receive  my  visitors,  or  even  to  come  into  the 
room  wfaOe  my  visitors  are  with  me  (I  think  was  the  grievance  of  one 
of  your  eorrespoudents  who  had  tried  the  lady-help  system);  I  would 
never  for  one  moment  allow.  And  now  to  my  second  point — servants’ 
dress.  If  any  come  after  my  situation  with  any  fast  style  about  them, 
it  is  the  first  thing  I  speak  about,  but  in  this  manner ; — '  Did  your 
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late  mistress  allow  you  to  dress  in  this  style  ?’  They  have  often  said, 

‘No.’  But  often  have  they  said,  ‘Mrs.  - ’  (they  never  say ‘my 

mistress’  now)  ‘  did  not  care  how  I  dresf^d  if  I  did  the  work.’  Then 
begins  my  sermon  to  them,  artfully  pulling  their  dress  to  pieces,  but 
invariably  gaining  my  point.  I  generally  begin  in  this  way : — ‘  I  like 
you  very  much  to  look  nice  and  pretty,  to  have  good  clothes,  but  you 
would  look  far  more  ‘  genteel’  (that  is  the  word  they  like)  if  you  were 
to  wear  your  hair  straight  instead  of  out  square  across  your  forehead. 
It  is  not  fashionable  now,  but  very  common.  Look  at  this  polonaise, 
too,  how  badly  it  sets ;  if  it  was  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  your 
dress  it  would  be  ever  so  much  better.  That  blue  feather  in  your 
hat,  if  a  handsome  silk  or  velvet  bow  were  there,  how  much  better  it 
would  match  your  dress  and  tie  !’  And  so  I  go  on,  as  the  case  may 
be,  until  at  the  end  I  have  found,  from  speaking  pleasantly  to  them, 
that  I  get  a  reply  after  this  kind : — ‘  Well,  ma’am,  if  you  would  not 
mind  telling  me  about  colours,  perhaps  I  should  get  into  a  prettier 
style  after  I  have  been  with  you  a  bit.’  ‘  Anything  regarding  your  dress 
I  shall  b«  pleased  to  help  you  with  if  you  come  to  me  in  the  morning 
when  I  am  in  the  workroom ;’  and  I  have  often  had  them  both  in  at 
once  showing  me  patterns  of  dresses  they  thought  of  buying,  and  hats 
that  they  have  bought,  which,  although  not  outrageous,  have  been 
anything  bnt  pretty.  Another  thing  about  the  dress  I  always  have 
to  speak  about,  and  that  is,  after  a  little  while  they  begin  to  copy  my 
daughter’s  dress  and  even  mine :  this  is  an  uncomfortable  kind  of 
compliment,  to  which  I  greatly  object,  and  the  first  time  I  notice  it  I 
always  speak  very  strongly.  A  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  one 
day.  Last  summer  twelvemonth  I  had  a  blue  tie  with  white  lace  ends. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  over¬ 
looking  the  sea  in  the  gloaming.  The  windows  by  the  seaside  are  on 
the  pavement.  A  postman  coming  along,  seeing  my  cap  and  tie,  not 
distinguishing  my  old  face  in  the  dark,  tapped  me  under  the  chin, 
saying,  ‘  Halloo,  Minny !  what  are  yon  thinking  of  ?’  My  exclamation 
undeceived  the  poor  postman,  and  his  apologies  were  must  ample ;  his 
excuse  was  that  my  tie  was  like  Mina’s,  and  he  could  only  see  it  and 
my  cap  in  the  dark.  When  Mina  came  in  I  noticed  her  tie  was  an 
imitation  of  my  own,  and  a  lecture  ensued.  I  dare  say  they  had  a 
good  laugh  together  about  ‘  making  love  to  the  old  missus.’  Very  rarely 
have  I  had  any  trouble  about  my  servants’  dress  when  my  servants 
have  been  good  ones.  I  believe  one-half  of  the  trouble  with  servants 
is  made  by  the  mistresses  themselves ;  they  do  not  treat  their  servants 
as  they  ought  to  do ;  they  are  either  too  familiar  with  them,  or  else 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  hum¬ 
drum  of  work,  always  ready  to  find  fault,  but  never  giving  them  a 
word  of  praise.  Girls  like  to  be  praised,  and  if  I  find  my  silver  looking 
very  nice  and  praise  the  cleaner,  next  time  it  looks  better  than  ever.” 

ScRUD  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take 
notice  of  my  letter,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have  made  some  of  the  ladies  angry ;  however,  I’m  used  to  having  my 
toes  stepped  on,  and  it  can’t  be  helped,  for  I  spoke  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  I  should  have  written  again  to  yon  before  now, 
but  it  has  been  ‘  thorough  cleaning’  time,  and  I’ve*been  too  busy  with 
scrubbing-brush  and  soap  to  bother  with  pen  and  ink ;  besides,  there 
was  a  letter  in  your  May  number  by  a  correspondent  from  Scotland 
which  expressed  many  of  my  thoughts.  There  is  much  truth  in 
Elfrida’s  remarks  on  my  letter.  Mistresses  are  more  numerous 
than  ladies,  as  my  experience  proves,  and  nobody  knows  better  how 
much  more  numerous  than  those  do  behind  the  scenes.  True  also 
that  no  ladies  could  do  the  things  I  mentioned.  Mistresses  do  them, 
ladies  never,  thus  showing  that  mistresses  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be.  I  can  only  soy  again,  the  statements  were  facts,  and  ‘  facts  are 
stubborn  things,’  and  ‘  truth  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.’  I 
could  give  na  mes  and  address,  but  that  would  not  do.  ‘  Honour  bright,’ 
you  know.  No  donbt  there  are  still  many  kind,  considerate  ladies 
like  Florrte.  She  seems  just  such  a  mistress  as  I  should  like  to  live 
with,  and  could  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve,  not  on  account  of 
the  bacon  and  eggs,  mind,  but  because  of  the  spirit  that  prompts  her 
to  give  them  j  but  I  hope  she  will  not  think  me  too  presuming  if  I 
correct  a  mistake  she  has  made.  There  is  a  wide  diflference  between 
running  a  mistress  down  and  showing  her  up,  but  Florrie  has  failed 
to  perceive  it.  The  latter  is  what  I  have  done — simply  given  a  slight 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes.  I  am  afraid  that  Florrie  is  a  young 
housekeeper,  and  has  not  yet  learnt  the  grand  economic  trick  practised 
at  the  present  time  in  more  good  houses  than  one ;  or  perhaps,  which 
is  more  likely,  she  is  too  much  of  a  lady  to  make  use  of  it.  However, 


as  economy  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  most  housekeepers,  I 
shall  give  the  recipt,  whereby  a  bountiful  table  can  be  kept  (or  the 
appearance  of  one)  at  little  cost.  The  plan  works  well,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  variety  stimulates  the  appetite,  and  vice  versd.  Receipt. — 
Boil  large  round  of  beef  (it  must  bo  good,  so  that  no  fault  may  be 
found  on  that  score) ;  after  the  first  day  it  must  be  eaten  cold.  Order 
it  on  the  table  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  When  used  up, 
provide  another  and  yet  another,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month.  Note.— Mutton  will  answer  the  same  purpose  if  it  is  always 
cooked  the  same  way.  If  it  is  fat,  so  much  the  better.  Caution.— 
Be  careful  to  allow  no  mincing  or  hashing  of  any  part  of  the  cold 
meat.  If  you  suspect  any  such  thing,  go  within  earshot  of  the 
servants’  hall  and  call  (not  ‘  bawl  from  the  parlour ;’  that  is  Elfrida’s 
mistake),  ‘  What  is  that  I  smell  ?  is  it  pancakes  ?”  Fact. — 'Then  cook 
confesses  to  the  savoury  hash,  and  is  bidden  to  make  no  more.  Now, 
if  any  one  calls  those  servants  saucy  who  often  eat  their  potatoes 
without  touching  the  meat,  I  advise  them  to  try  the  receipt.  Be 
brave,  stay  at  home,  and  persevere  with  it  for  one  month,  and  they 
will  be  astonished  how  long  a  joint  will  last.  Some  ladies  do  excite 
themselves  about  trifles.  Three  flounces!  and  to  be  worn  in  the 
house  I  Well,  thanks  to  my  bringings  up,  I  have  no  taste  for  flounces 
and  finery,  and  have  a  great  contempt  for  people  who  dress  beyond 
their  station,  making  laughing-stocks  of  themselves,  but  then  my 
partners  call  me  dowdy,  old-fashioned,  old-maidish,  and  such  like. 
All  the  same ;  I’d  scorn  to  try  to  appear  what  I  am  not,  and  it  is  a 
g^at  pity  that  servants  are  growing  worse  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
Now  I  do  think  Elfrida  has  cause  of  complaint  if  those  dresses  are 
to  be  ‘  got  up.’  Look  at  the  waste  of  time  in  the  ironing  of  them. 
But  don’t  yon  think  she  could  get  over  the  difficulty  by  causing  her 
seiwants  to  put  them  out  and  pay  for  their  getting  up  out  of  their 
own  pockets  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  other  objection  to  them.  That 
difficulty  overcome,  why  should  not  servants  wear  flounces  ?  Echo — 
why  not  ?  They  are  daughters  of  Eve,  like  their  mistresses,  and  want 
to  make  the  most  of  their  charms.  They  think,  like  the  ladies,  that 
flounces  are  ornamental,  and  so  want  to  ornament  themselves  like 
their  betters.  Well,  who  would  buy  a  useful  article  plain  if  they 
could  get  it  ornamental  for  the  same  money  ?  Then,  ma’am,  why 
should  not  ladies  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  have  their  servants 
nice  and  ornamental  too,  for  you  know  ‘  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever  ?’  Well,  as  I  said  before,  servants  are  not  all  what  they  used  to 
be  any  more  than  the  mistresses,  else  they  would  not  refuse  to  wear 
caps.  Now  I  like  caps,  and  think  them  useful ;  real  caps — caps  that 
cover  the  head  and  keep  the  dust  from  the  hair,  and  the  hair  from 
flying  into  everything  that  is  cooked — caps  that  tie  under  the  chin, 
with  a  nice,  close-fitting  frill  setting  off  the  face  to  advantage  ;  but 
the  things  now  worn  and  called  caps,  what  is  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  no  use  whatever.  Is  it  worth  while  turning  a  good  servant 
away  because  she  would  rather  not  wear  them  ?  They  are  simply 
a  badge  of  servility,  and  many  servants  now-a-days  don’t  like 
wearing  such  badges.  I  suppose  it  shows  a  want  of  sense  on  their 
part,  but  as  long  as  the  demand  for  servants  is  greater  than  the 
supply  they  will  continue  to  spend  their  money  as  they  like  and 
wear  what  they  like  and  imitate  their  betters;  but  I  do  hope 
the  day  will  not  come  when  servants  will  leave  their  places 
because  the  mistress  has  put  a  limit  to  the  length  of  their  train. 
That  would  be  too  bad,  for  trains  are  such  horribly  dirty  things. 
Only  fancy,  ma’am  !  their  dresses  being  m.ide  dusters  and  brashes  of 
all  day  long,  taking  the  dust  and  dirt  off  the  floors,  streets,  and  roads. 
Where  does  the  dust  go  that  is  thus  swept  up?  I  hope  my  fellow 
servants  will  not  so  far  forget  themselves  as  that ;  but,  if  they  do,  the 
ladies  should  combine  with  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  put 
them  down.  ’Sometimes  servants  can  bo  influenced  to  save  their 
money  instead  of  spending  it  on  dress.  One  master,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  his  household,  and  helps  the  mistress  to  influence  the 
servants  for  their  good,  keeps  a  little  banking  account  with  each. 
They  give  him  the  wages  not  immediately  wanted,  and  he  gives  them 
an  account-book,  and  better  interest  than  they  can  get  in  any  bank ; 
and  when  once  they  begin  to  save  it  is  astonishing  how  the  taste  for 
it  grows.  Now,  ma’am,  don’t  you  think  it  a  pity  that  ladies  should 
fret  and  tnm  their  beautiful  hair  grey,  and  make  crows’  feet  under 
their  lovely  eyes,  because  their  servants  have  no  more  sense  than  to 
imitate  their  dress?  Don’t  you  think  they  should  remember  that 
‘  fine  feathers  don’t  always  make  fine  birds,’  and  never  mind  so  long 
08  they  are  not  excelled  in  politeness,  gentleness,  charity,  consistency. 
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and  the  thousand  and  one  nice  qualities  so  essential  to  the  making  of 
a  lady  ?  (With  a  deep  eurtsey)  exit  Sceub.” 

Original  Recipes. 

Mkre  H.  sends  the  following  recipes : — “  Herb  Omelette. — Fry  crisp 
some  chopped  parsley  in  a  little  butter,  and  pnt  it  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  in  the  oven.  Beat  up  two  eggs  with  a  little  milk,  pnt  a  bit  of 
butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  boil  (not  brown)  in  a  frying- 
(Mn ;  pour  in  the  omelette  and  let  it  settle  a  little,  then  raise  it  round 
the  edge  with  a  knife  or  spoon  j  when  it  is  golden-brown  underneath, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  the  fried  parsley,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  turn  it 
over  to  double  it,  shake  it  gently  about  in  the  pan  so  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  cooking  without  burning,  and  when  it  has  absorbed  all  the 
butter  lift  it  out  with  a  slice  and  place  it  on  a  nice  hot  dish.  Sweet 


up  tight  and  tie  them  with  a  bit  of  white  cotton ;  put  a  1  lb.  of  lard 
in  a  clean  frying-pan,  make  it  boil,  and  fry  these  little  rolls  nice  and 
brown,  put  them  on  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  on  a  dish  or  plate 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven,  and  then  place  them  on  a  hot  dish  with 
a  sprinkling  of  fried  parsley  for  those  who  like  parsley,  or  a  squeeze 
of  lemon  for  those  who  do  not,  or  servo  with  melted  butter  in  tureen 
for  those  who  prefer  it,  or  with  Italian  butter  made  thus:— 
Put  into  a  little  china-lined  saucepan  fresh  butter  size  of  bantam’s 
egg,a  little  cayenne,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a  little  salt; 
thoroughly  melt  but  do  not  boil  it,  and  turn  it  into  a  very  hot  butter¬ 
boat,  which  must  stand  in  hot  water  until  used.  We  are  very  fond  of 
this  batter,  but  half  the  above  quantity  is  enough  for  us  (two),  as  it  is 
rich,  and  wo  have  a  little  boat  we  keep  on  purpose  for  it ;  we  prefer  it 
to  all  fried  fish  and  to  boiled  salmon ;  it  is  very  good.  Such  old- 


omelette  I  make  the  same  way,  only  mix  a  little  finely-crushed  sugar  fashioned  things  are  not  seen  now ;  the  little  boat  inside  is  china,  the 

with  the  milk  and  eggs,  and  put  jam  or  marmalade  in  instead  of  herbs.  outside  silver.  It  belonged  to  my  grandmother ;  I  use  it  for  this  pur- 

Boiled  ham  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  the  eggs  and  milk  make  a  pose.  Dear  Humming-Bird, — These  receipts  have  been  shown  to  mo 
tasty  omelette  for  breakfast  when  the  ham  gets  ugly  for  table. —  by  different  cooks,  but  I  have  done  them  myself  often  to  show  my 

One  middling-sized  sole  filleted  into  fonr  pieces ;  wipe  them  dry,  dip  cooks,  and  I  know  they  are  good,  at  the  same  time  you  may  find  them 

each  piece  into  some  egg,  then  into  some  bread-crumbs,  and  roll  them  in  fifty  cookery-books.”  [Many  thanks  for  these  and  for  your  letter.] 


DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

Our  cut-out  for  this  month  is  a  child’s  dress.  Nine  Second  front  side-piece.  4.  Half  of  back.  5.  First 

parts  are  given.  Half  of  the  skirt  being  a  plain  piece,  back  side-piece.  6.  Second  back  side-piece.  7.  Side- 

we  do  not  give  the  outline  in  our  small  diagram.  piece  for  under  the  arm.  8.  Upper  portion  of  sleeve. 

I.  Half  of  front.  2.  First  front  side-piece.  3.  9.  Under  portion  of  sleeve. 
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366.  — Mokxixg  Robe. 

Princess  dress  iu  grey  Sicilienne,  with  seven  seams  in  the  back. 
Kach  of  the  seams  opens  at  the  waist,  and  a  plissc'  of  marron  faille 
is  inserted,  opening  in  fan-shape  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt. 
Marron  pocket,  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  from  this  come  cord  and 
tassels  of  silk  to  match,  fastened  at  the  hack  and  then  continued  to 
the  shoulder.  A  gimp  and  fringe  epaulet  on  each  shoulder. 

367.  — Si’BiNG  Costume. 

Traiue<l  skirt  in  navy-blue  faille,  plain  at  the  back,  and  pleated 
in  front  in  all  its  length.  Long  pocket  at  the  side,  ornamented 
with  bows  of  blue  ribbon.  “  Muscadin”  jacket  in  ecru  batiste, 
cuirassc  form  in  front,  and  two  long  snuarcd  ends  at  the  back,  the 
edges  trimmed  with  braid  and  eeru  lace.  Lace  to  match  round  the 
neck  and  arm.  Sleeves  in  faille  like  the  skirt,  with  frill  of  e'eru 
lacc  and  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  wrist.  Dunstable  straw  hat,  the 
brim  raised  at  both  sides.  Rlue  ribbon  round  the  crown,  and  bows 
on  the  crown. 

368. — Simple  Walking  Toilette. 

Short  traint'd  skirt,  ornamented  with  a  cross-cut  gathered  tlounce, 
headed  by  a  plisse.  Double  tablier  in  material  of  a  deciier  shade 
than  the  skirt  and  corsage,  attached  at  the  back  under  bows  of 
ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  braid  and  fringe. 

369.  — Reception  Toilette. 

In  cream-colour  faille  and  broche,  cream  colour  and  blue.  Traiuetl 
skirt,  terminated  by  a  flounce  trimmed  with  blue  bias.  Vetement 
iu  broche',  open  in  front  and  buttoned  on  a  tablier  of  cream  faille 
ornamented  with  blue  bias.  This  vfitemeut  is  short  at  the  back, 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  tunic  of  cream  faille  open  and  forming  two 
points,  trimmed  with  a  broad  blue  bias  and  fringe  of  the  two  shades 
of  the  costume.  Blue  faille  pocket,  pleated  and  ornamented  with 
cream  buttons  and  bow  of  broche,  which  is  prolongwl  to  another 
])laced  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic.  The  points  of  the  latter  ar4! 
drapwl  and  crossed,  then  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  train.  Two 
blue  bias  at  the  wrists.  Bonnet  of  gauze  and  cream  lace,  with 
feathers  and  ties  of  same  shade. 

370. — Theatre  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  caroubier  faille  and  cream -colour  gauze.  Tmined 
skirt  in  gauze,  covered  iu  front  with  flounces,  two  only  of  which  go 
round  the  back.  Princess  polonaise  in  faille  with  five  seams  in  the 
back,  each  of  winch  is  covered  with  a  crcnm-colour  piping.  The 
front  is  very  short,  and  draped  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Three  cream-colour  rouleaux  ornament  the  lower  part 
of  the  polonaise ;  cuffs  at  the  wrists  are  similarly  trimmed. 

i.  Costume  in  silver-grey  faille.  Jupon  plain  and  round.  The 
rest  of  the  costume  is  rather  complicated,  lieing  composed  of  a 
Princess  tunic  in  fiont  with  basque  at  the  back,  which  covers  a 
train  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  the  dress.  The  front  is 
ornamented  with  bias  folds,  bows,  and  plissds,  as  shown  in  the 
plate,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  basque  with  a  pliss^.  The  corsage 
IS  open  “  en  emur,”  and  ornamented  with  a  lacc  fichu,  finished  oft' 
with  a  bow.  Frill  of  deep  rich  lace  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve. 
Feather  fastened  with  a  jewel  in  the  hair. 

371.  — V'isiTiNG  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  Havana  faille  and  blue  brocaded  silk.  Trained 
skirt,  at  the  lower  edge  a  pale  blue  plissc  and  above  it  a  deep  plisse. 
Deep  round  tablier,  trimmed  with  fringe,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
large  pocket,  orramented  with  two  bows  of  ribbon ;  the  other  side 
of  the  tablier  is  lost  sight  of  under  two  long  ends  which  fall  on  the 
train.  Cuirassc  of  both  materials,  and  fringe  at  the  lower  edge. 
Leghorn  bonnet,  with  soft  crown  of  blue  gauze,  gauze  bow  attaching 
a  blue  feather.  Bandeau  with  blue  convolvulus. 

2.  Costume  in  grey  faille  and  woollen  fantaisie  checked  rose- 
colour  and  grey.  Trained  skirt,  two  pleated  flounces  round  the 
lower  edge.  Tablier  ornamented  in  front  with  a  plisse  of  faille, 
and  deep  fringe  round  the  lower  edge,  draped  at  the  back  under 
bow  and  two  long  ends  of  ribbon.  Two  bands  of  chocked  material, 
coming  from  the  back,  are  tied  carelessly  in  front.  Cuirasse,  with 
pleating  of  faille  round  the  neck  and  down  the  fronts.  Fancy  straw 
bonnet  with  diadem  front,  lined  with  rose-colour  foulard,  and  filled 
in  with  bandeau  of  foliage.  Twist  of  rose  foulard  round  the  crown. 
Bows  in  front  and  leaves  at  the  back. 

371. — Walking  Costumes. 

I.  In  pretty  silk  and  woollen  fantaisie,  plain  blue,  and  blue 
with  grey  and  gold  stripes.  Very  full  trained  skirt,  with 
front  ornamentation,  from  which  come  two  rows  of  fringe,  the 
same  colour  as  the  dress,  which  are  lost  sight  of  under  the 
tunic.  The  latter  is  open  in  front,  and  raised  and  draped  at  the 


sides,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  under  bows  of  ribbon 
Cuirasse  in  plain  material,  with  duchess  sleeves  and  turned-down 
collar  of  striped  material.  Bonnet  of  the  same  material  as  the 
costume,  with  diadem  of  roses  and  feathers  on  the  crown. 

2.  For  a  little  girl  of  9.  Costume  in  salmon-colour  glace  mohair. 
Princess  dress,  with  gathered  flounce  round  the  skirt.  The  sleeves 
are  ornamented  with  velvet  simulating  a  pointed  cuff,  and  pearl 
buttons.  Sleeveless  veston,  opening  with  velvet  revers  collar ;  all 
the  edges  and  pwket  trimm.d  with  velvet.  Ophelia  straw  hat, 
hound  and  trimmed  with  velvet  j  wreath  of  wild  flowers  round  the 
front. 

373. — New  Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  plain  and  striped  woollen  fantaisie  e'eru  and  Havana. 
Round  the  skirt  is  a  plisse  headeel  with  ruehes  and  a  deep  bouillon. 
Polonaise  with  plain  sleeves,  sleeveless  paletot  of  striped  material 
edged  with  fringe ;  similar  fringe  round  the  tunic.  Triangular 
pocket,  with  small  revers  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Straw  hat,  brim 
raised  at  one  side,  where  it  is  trimmed  with  cream-colour  gauze 
and  wild  flowers  continued  round  the  front  of  the  crown.  Bow  and 
long  ends  of  gauze  at  the  back. 

2.  Costume  in  dove-colour  zephirinc,  with  pale  rose  and  lilac 
stripes  j  round  the  skirt  a  pleated  flounce.  Polonaise,  bound  with 
violet  velvet,  is  open  at  the  side,  and  the  parts-  then  crossed  and 
raised  with  hows  of  ribbon.  The  sleeves,  in  plain  material,  are 
terminated  at  the  wrist  with  plisses  headed  with  a  bracelet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  bow  of  ribbon.  On  the  hair  is  a  net  of  silk  bniid  to 
iniiteh  in  colour.  Fancy  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  puff'  of  muslin 
and  bows  of  velvet. 

374. — Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  In  checked  fantaisie,  a  mixture  of  silk  and  woollen,  and  faille. 
Short  train  skirt  with  two  plisses  of  faille  and  triple  bows,  with 
frill  of  faille  finishing  at  the  upper  edge.  Princess  tunic,  draped 
at  both  sides  under  large  sipiarc  end,  frill  of  faille  and  bias  of  fau- 
taisie  finishing  off'  at  the  lower  edge.  Cuirasse  corsage  with  revers 
collar,  cornet  and  frills  at  the  wrist.  Straw  bonnet,  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  marguerites  and  feathers. 

2.  Costume  iu  cream-coloured  faille,  deep  flounce,  with  large 
heading  round  the  skirt.  Princess  polonaise,  with  rich  silk  ball 
fringe  at  the  lower  edge.  New  mantle  with  cuirasse  back,  fastened 
in  front  to  the  waist,  and  from  this  the  fronts  separate,  falling  iu  a 
long  point  at  each  side.  Bias  of  silk  and  rich  fringe  round  all  the 
edges,  and  large  bow  at  each  side.  Straw  hat  with  high  round 
crown,  flowers  in  front,  and  bow  of  ribbon  with  silver  ornament  at 
the  back. 

375. — Models  of  Sleeves,  Pockets,  &c. 

1.  Sleeve  with  graduated  pliss6  forming  coquille,  under  which 
two  other  plisses  are  placed. 

2.  Pleated  pocket  forming  cornet,  the  upper  part  trimmetl  with 
a  bias  of  broche,  and  the  lower  finished  with  a  bow. 

3.  Box -pleated  jiocket. 

4.  Gathered  pocket  with  bow. 

5.  The  trimming  of  this  sleeve  is  a  deep  plisse  cut  in  the  midille 
by  a  tab,  over  a  cuff,  from  under  wbich  comes  another  plisse. 

6.  Pocket  of  checked  material,  bound  at  each  side  by  a  ribbon 
tied  at  the  lower  edge. 

7.  Long  pocket  composed  of  one  pleat,  with  bow  of  ribbon  near 
the  centre  and  at  the  lower  extremity. 

8.  Coat  sleeve  with  large  cuff,  on  wbich  is  placed  a  small  purse 
pocket. 

9.  A  deep  cufl'  ornaments  this  sleeve  at  the  wrist,  cut  in  the 
centre  by  a  bias  tied  with  bow  ends. 

10  This  model  is  in  two  materials — the  upper  pleated  and  the 
lower  gathcretl  on  it ;  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  point. 

11.  Is  formed  of  plisses  of  alternate  light  and  dark  coloured 
materials ;  bow  and  long  ends  finishing  at  the  lower  extremity. 

12.  Simple  bouillonne  edged  round  with  lacc. 

1 3.  Revers  headed  with  a  b  millonne,  and  fini.shed  with  bow  of 
ribbon. 

14.  Two  pieces  of  different  material'  buttoned  one  on  the  other, 
with  tassels  at  both  points. 

15.  A  large  piece  forms  the  top  of  this  pocket,  sustained  by  a 
draped  bias  and  bow. 

16.  Bow  of  ribbon  simulating  a  pocket. 

17.  Broad  bias  edged  with  fringe  falling  on  loops  of  ribbon. 

18.  Composed  of  one  long  piece,  the  end  of  which  forms  a 
coquille. 

19.  Plain  pocket,  open  to  admit  the  bow  of  ribbon. 

E 
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Mapame  a.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Cotent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  FOR  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


376  to  38*. 

Edgings  and  Insertions  for  VVAsniNO  Materials. 
(iuipure  and  Lacc  Stitch. 

For  No.  376  trace  the  design  upon  tracing-paper,  over  which 
fUaec  mull  muslin.  Arrange  the  Russian  braid  along  the  outlines 
and  work  the  Venetian  bars  so  that  they  lie  loose  from  the  muslin. 
The  star-shaped  designs  are  formed  as  follows : — Cover  the  leaf  of 
braid  with  buttonhole  stitch,  which  forms  a  kind  of  veiuing  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  (Sec  illustration  377.)  Then  join  the 
leaves  together  with  a  circle  of  buttonhole  stitch.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in  the  same  way  with  purls,  as 
showm  in  the  illustration.  For  the  pvirls,  which  lie  loose  from 
the  muslin,  four  chain  stitches  must  be  workwl  in  the  second 
row  of  buttonhole  stitch ;  one  of  them  is  worked  in  the  last 
buttonhole  stitch,  and  the  three  following  in  the  chain  stitch 
preceding.  The  muslin  is  then  cut  away,  and  the  lacc  stitches  and 
wheels  arc  embroidered  with  lace  thread. 

No.  378  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  ujmn  tracing-paper  with 
mull  muslin  and  braid.  The  outlines,  which  have  to  be  gone  oyer 
many  times,  arc  then  worked  in  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch,  with 
puris  where  required.  (See  illustration  377-)  '^1*®  Venetian  bars 
must  lie  loose  from  the  ground,  which  is  cut  away  from  the  work 
before  the  lace  stitches  are  put  in. 

No.  381  is  traced  upon  tracing-paper,  over  which  muslin  is  placed. 
Arrange  the  Russian  braid  and  let  the  Venetian  bars  lie  loose  from 
the  ground.  The  purls  round  the  outer  edge  are  embroidered  in 
the  manner  shown  by  illustration. 

No.  382  is  embroidered  in  the  same  way  with  muslin  and  point 
lace  braid,  the  bars  lying  loose  from  the  ground,  and  the  interlacing 
battonhole  stitch  worked  as  usual. 

The  two  insertions  Nos.  379  and  380  require  precisely  the  same 
materials  and  the  same  style  of  work.  In  both  cases  the  Venetian 
bars  lie  loose  from  the  muslin ;  the  purls  are  enbroidcred  where 
required,  and  the  wheels  and  lace  stitches  are  worked  with  lace 
thread. 

383  and  384. — Blind  or  Coverlet. 

Embroidery. 

On  a  ground  of  grey  flannel  is  an  embroidery  of  red  wool  of  three 
shades.  It  is  lined  with  dark  grey  flannel,  and  edged  with  a  border 
of  the  same  material.  Illustration  1 7  gives  a  representation  of  the 
coverlet  on  a  diminished  scale.  The  material  for  the  ground 
measures  47  inches  in  length  and  38  inches  in  breadth.  Trace  the 
design,  and  then  consult  illustration  41.  The  flowers  are  em- 
broi^red  in  chain  stitch,  the  centre  parts  in  satin  stitch,  edged 
with  plain  stitch.  The  buds  and  leaves  are  worked  in  satin  and 
overcast,  the  sprays  in  feather  stitch  and  point  russe.  When  the 
embroidery  is  completed,  line  and  border  it  with  dark  flannel  as 
before  described. 

385  and  391. — Lace  Edgings  for  Underlinen,  &c. 

Embroidery. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  batiste,  lawrn,  or  nainsook,  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

386  and  388. — Wrapper  fob  a  Plaid. 

Wrapper  made  of  twill,  with  vandyktsl  stri[ts  of  brown  cloth 
bound  with  worsted  braid.  The  strips  are  fastened  on  with  chain 
stitches  of  fawn-colouretl  purse  silk  and  jioint  russe.  The  silk  must 
be  iu  two  shades,  and  worked  in  chain  stitch  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  386.  The  wrapper  is  fastened  with  buttons  and  buttonholes, 
and  is  finished  olf  with  brown  cord  and  tassels. 

387  and  390. — U.VBRELLA-CASE. 

Case  of  brown  oil-cloth,  bound  with  braid,  and  worked  with  a 
feather  stitching  of  purse  silk.  It  is  then  fitted  with  straps  and 
buttons,  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

389. — Lace  Edging  for  Underlinen,  Ac. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

For  this  a  braid  is  required  which  has  on  each  side  two  lexips 
near  together;  it  is  crocheted  as  follows:  ist  row:  •  i  double  in 
a  loops  of  braid  together,  3  chain,  twice  alternately  i  purl  of  6  chain 
3ud  1  double,  i  chain,  then  3  purl,  1  double  in  the  chain  stitch 
between  the  1st  and  2nd  purl,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  2 
loops  together,  5  chain,  2  double  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  2  next 
loops  together,  5  chain,  repeat  from  •.  2nd  row  :  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  purl,  3  chain,  then  9  long 
treble  in  the  next  purl,  3  times  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  following 
purl,  then  4  treble,  3  long  treble,  4  treble  in  the  3  cliain  between 
2  double,  repeat  from  •.  3rd  row :  i  long  treble  in  the  next  double 
Imt  I,  I  treble  in  the  next  double,  3  chain,  4  times  alternately  5 
double  Separated  by  5  chain,  i  double,  2  double  separated  by  * 


chain,  3  chain,  x  treble,  i  long  treble,  3  double  in  the  long  treble, 
repeat  from  •.  4th  row:  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  i 
treble  in  the  2  loops  together,  S  chain,  repeat  5th  row :  i  treble, 
alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i. 

392. — Lace  Edging  for  Underlinen. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Commence  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  braid,  which  must  be 
selected  according  to  the  illustration,  ist  row  :  *  i  treble  in  the 
1st  of  the  3  loops  near  each  other,  2  treble  separated  by  3  chain  in 
the  next  loop,  3  chain,  3  times  2  treble  separated  by  3  chain  in  the 
following  loop,  then  3  chain,  2  treble  separated  by  3  chain  in  the 
next  loop,  I  treble  in  the  next  loop,  miss  5  loops;  repeat  from  *, 
always  crocheting  the  i  treble  iu  the  next  loop  to  the  5  missed 
ones.  2nd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double  in  the 
1st  of  the  3  loops  above  the  hollow  of  the  scallop,  *  5  chain,  turn 
the  W'ork,  5  slip  stitches  in  the  $  missed  loops  of  the  previous  row, 

S  chain,  turn  the  work,  i  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  same  3  loops, 
12  chain,  9  treble  in  the  next  9  loops,  5  chain.  Join  to  the  7th  of 
the  12  chain,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop ;  rt'peat  from  *. 
3rd  row :  *  I  treble  in  the  loop  where  i  double  was  worked,  2  chain, 

I  double  in  the  next  free  loop,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop  iu 
which  1  double  was  worked,  2  chain,  5  treble  separated  by  2  chain 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  14  chain,  then  2  chain  ;  repeat  from  *. 

393. — Edging  for  Underlinen,  Ac. 

Point  de  Ofenes. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-pap»er,  over  which  place  batiste,  la  wu, 
or  mull  muslin.  Go  over  the  outlines  with  embroidery  cotton,  and, 
having  overcast  them,  put  in  the  Venetian  Uirs  and  various  lacc 
stitches.  The  fine  guipure  cord  is  sewn  on  with  slanting  overcast 
stitches.  Round  the  outer  edge  is  a  row  of  buttonhole  stitch,  with 
purls,  as  required  by  the  illustration. 

394  and  395. — Garden  Furniture. 

Embroidery. 

This  pretty  garden  suite  comprises  chairs,  circular  table,  and 
small  footstool,  all  of  cane  worked  in  a  mosaic  pattern.  Illustra¬ 
tion  39S  gives  the  design  for  the  antimacassar  thrown  over  one  of 
the  lounge  chairs.  The  pattern  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  ^cru- 
colourcd  Java  canvas,  in  strips,  worked  partly  in  satin  and  chain 
stitch,  and  in  point  russe,  and  partly  in  interlacing  buttonhole 
stitch  and  a  plaited  stitch  of  brown  wool,  interspers«l  with  au 
openwork  design,  llie  ground  must  be  15  inches  in  width,  and  the 
centre  strip  is  worked  first.  It  consists  of  a  eras*  seam  and  a 
double  row  of  plaited  stitch,  with  openwork  between.  Beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  strip,  pass  over  7  thriwds,  and  work  the 
narrow  way  a  row  of  plaited  stitch  as  follows :  •  Pass  the  thread 
slantwise  from  left  to  right  over  6  threads  high  and  2  broad,  and 
then  back  from  right  to  left  over  4  threads  high  and  2  broad ;  re¬ 
peat  from  •.  Miss  5  threads  of  canvas,  and  work  another  row  of 
plaited  stitch.  Two  similar  rows  are  worked  up  the  second  half  of 
the  centre  strip.  Then  proceed  for  the  openwork  pattern  os  follows  : 
For  the  centre  pattern  leave  the  4  centre  threads  unnoticed,  and 
draw  out  4  threads  lengthwise  on  each  side,  so  that  only  one  thread 
is  left.  With  the  horirontal  threads  a  cross  seam  must  be  worked 
with  brown  wool  in  the  centre  4  threads,  taking  in  4  crossu-ay 
threads  on  the  right  side  and  4  canvas  threads  on  the  wrong. 
Between  the  rows  of  plaited  stitch  pull  out  3  vertical  threads  of 
canvas.  The  pattern  is  worked  on  the  horizontal  threads,  so  that 
the  4  thread.s  cross.  To  do  this,  pass  the  ecm-colouretl  thread 
under  the  4th  and  3rd  thread,  taking  in  the  2iid  and  ist  threads 
and  bringing  it  to  the  outside.  The  next  34  threads  are  embroidered 
according  to  the  pattern  given  in  illustration  in  satin  stitch,  chain 
stitch,  ami  point  russe  The  narrow  rtrips  are  embroidered  in  the 
centre  to  correspond  with  the  one  above  deseribeil,  and  eilged  on 
each  side  as  follows : — Work  a  row  of  buttonhole  stitch  over  4 
threads  broad  and  2  high ;  turn  the  work,  and  work  a  second  row 
back  agiun,  taking  in  the  ist  row,  as  the  illustration  shows.  'Fhen 
line  the  work  with  ^ru- coloured  holland,  bind  it  with  narrow 
ribbon,  and  finish  it  off  with  a  fringe. 

39^.  397i  and  401. — Travelling-Case. 

Travelling-case  of  brown  leather  stamped  with  gold;  below  the 
lock  a  handle  of  leather.  Within  the  lid  is  a  mirror,  and  the  in¬ 
side  is  fitted  to  receive  the  necessary  toilet  articles,  and  a  writing- 
case,  embroidered  with  brown  silk  and  gold  thread  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russs.  The  case  is  fitted  with  bronze 
rings  and  a  useful  lock. 

398. — Cover  for  Pincushions. 

Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  required  fur  this  pattern  has  a  pattern  of  16  figures, 
the  ends  of  which  are  fastened  together  with  a  few-  atitches.  The 
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Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Qabden,  W.C.,  supplies  ail  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  FOB  TER  XlEDLBWOBE  DeSIONS  OK  THESE  PAQES. 


illustration  roust  bo  carefully  studied,  as  the  whole  success  of  the 
work  depends  on  the  arranjement  of  the  braid.  The  four-leaved 
pattern  inside  the  centre  circle  of  braid  is  crocheted  as  follows  : — 

6  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  ovals  of  the  bmid,  *  chain, 
I  treble  in  the  4th  of  the  6  chain,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  of 
the  6  chain,  3  times  alternately  S  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the 
followin>j  oval,  z  chain,  i  treble  in  the  3rd  of  the  5  chain,  z  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  where  the  first  slip  stitch  was  crocheted.  Fasten  and 
cut  the  thread.  Round  the  outer  edge  crochet  as  follows  : —  *  ist 
round :  i  double  iu  the  oval,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
same  oval,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  same  oval,  5  chain,  1  treble  in 
the  cord  between  the  ovals,  7  chain,  i  Ion"  treble  in  the  next  oval, 
1 6  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  same  oval,  3  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  oval,  3  chain,  join  to  the  isth  of  the  16 
chain,  3  chain,  join  to  the  8th  of  the  16  chain,  7  chain,  1  long 
treble  in  the  oval  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted,  7  chain,  1 
double  in  the  next  cord,  5  chain ;  repeat  3  times  from  *  and  close 
with  a  slip  stitch.  nd  round  :  5  chain,  the  first  4  to  form  i  long 
treble,  *  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the  first  stitch,  i  chain, 
miss  t,  I  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  x,  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  i  purl, 
1  chain,  miss  x,  i  long  treble,  t  3  chain,  miss  3,  i  long  treble,  i 
purl,  z  chain,  miss  3,  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  1  purl,  i  chain,  miss  3* 
I  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain, 
miss  3,  i  long  treble,  repeat  once  from  f,  then  3  chain,  miss  3,  i  long 
treble,  i  purl,  1  chain,  miss  2,  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  repeat  3  times 
from  *.  Close  with  i  slip  stitch.  This  completes  the  centre  part  of 
the  cushion.  3  ovals  of  braid  must  now  be  arranged,  as  shown  in 
our  illustration,  and  along  one  side  of  them  crochet  as  follows 
the  3rd  round :  *  i  treble  in  the  cord  between  x  ovals,  5  chain,  6 
treble  with  5  chain  between  each  in  the  next  oval,  5  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  next  cord,  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  oval,  6  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  same  oval,  but  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  double  in  the  next  oval, 
drawn  up  with  the  last  treble,  6  chain,  1  treble  in  the  same  oval,  7 
chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  last  s  chain,  1 3  chain,  9  double  in 
the  3rd  of  the  last  7  chain,  2  chain,  repeat  from  *  1 1  times,  close 
with  a  slip  stitch.  4th  round :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid, 
and  in  union  with  the  centre  part,  *  1  treble  separated  by  5  chain 
in  the  cord  between  the  x  next  otoIs  which  were  joined  in  the  last 
row  by  x  double  drawn  up  together,  joining  the  centre  of  the 
5  chain  to  the  centre  of  the  3  purls  on  the  centre  part  of  the 
work,  5  chain,  joining  the  centre  stitch  to  the  next  purl,  4  treble 
separated  by  J  purls  at  regular  intervals  in  the  edge  of  the  next  oval, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  last  double  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  treble  in  the 
next  oval  drawn  up  with  the  last  treble,  3  chain,  t  treble  in  the 
same  oval,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  same  oval,  the  upper  parts  not  yet 
drawn  up,  i  treble  in  the  next  oval  drawn  up  with  the  last  treble,  S 
chain,  i  treble  in  the  same  oval,  z  chain,  i  purl,  joining  to  the  centre 
of  the  opposite  5  chain,  x  chain,  i  treble  in  the  same  oval,  5  chain, 
1  treble  in  the  same  oval,  5  chain,  joining  to  the  centre  of  the  next  3 
purl  of  the  centre  part ;  repeat  1 1  times  from  *,  and  close  with  a  slip 
stitch.  For  the  outer  border  of  the  cover  a  point  lace  braid  must  he 
carefully  arranged,  according  to  the  illustration.  Then  crochet  along 
the  outer  c<lge  as  follows  for  the  sth  round  : — •  i  treble  in  the  cord 
before  the  1st  oval  of  the  pattern  of  7  ovals,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and 
I  treble,  i  chain,  5  treble,  separated  by  i  purl  and  i  chain  between 
each,  at  regular  intervals  in  the  next  oval,  then  i  purl,  i  clmin,( 
treble  iu  the  following  cord,  i  purl,  i  chain,  4  treble,  separated  by 

1  purl  and  i  chain  between  each  at  regular  intervals  in  the  next 
oval  j  but  between  the  3rd  and  4th  treble,  instead  of  1  purl,  1  chain, 
5  chain  must  be  worked,  x  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  1  treble  in  the 
next  cord,  i  chain,  i  puil,  i  chain,  7  slip  stitch  in  the  first  part 
of  the  next  oval,  ii  chain,  10  slip  stitch  in  the  last  oval  of  the  7, 
3  chain,  10  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  oval  of  the  next  pattern  of  7, 

7  chain,  i  purl,  x  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  previous  1 1  chain, 

2  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  6th  of  the  last  7  chain, 
5  chain,  7  slip  stitch  in  the  last  half  of  the  next  oval,  2  chain, 
1  purl,  joining  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite  purl  2  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  next  coni  2  chain,  1  purl  of  5  chain,  and  1  double,  joining  to 
the  centre  of  the  opposite  purl,  2  chain,  4  treble,  the  x  first  sepa¬ 
rated  by  X  chain  and  i  purl,  like  the  last,  and  the  last  3  by  i  purl, 
like  the  former  ones,  and  1  chain  at  regular  intervals  in  the  next 
oval,  I  purl,  1  chain,  repeat  from  *  15  times,  and  close  witli  a  slip 
stitch.  The  6th  round  is  crocheted  along  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  carefully  consulting  the  illustration,  and  joining  to  the 
centre  part  of  the  work,  •  1  treble,  separated  by  9  chain  in  the  edge 
of  the  ovals  on  each  side  the  cord  which  connects  the  ist  and  last 
oval  of  the  next  2  patterns,  1 6  chain,  i  double  in  the  oval  where 
the  last  treble  was  crocheted,  6  chain,  i  doub.e  in  the  next  oval,  6 
chain,  join  to  the  lotb  of  the  previous  16  chain,  9  chain,  repeat  ij 
times  from  *,  close  with  1  slip  stitch.  For  joining  to  tlic  centre 


part  of  the  work  care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  4  patterns  of  the 
outer  border  lie  below  the  3  scal'ops  of  the  narrower  border. 
Between  each  of  the  patterns  of  the  outer  border,  edged  by  the  S 
ovals  of  braid,  a  rosette  is  crocheted. 

399. — Lace  Edgiko  fob  Undeblinex,  &c. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  Mignardisc,  and  Crochet. 

The  mignardisc  refpiired  for  this  pattern  has  a  single  row  of 
holes  on  each  side.  1st  row  :  i  double  in  the  3rd  loop  of  mignar- 
dise;  *  6  times  alternately  4  chain,  i  double  iu  the  next  loop,  then 
7  treble,  with  4  chain  between  each  in  the  edge  of  the  3rd  oval  on 
the  point  lace  braid ;  miss  1 7  loops  of  raignardise,  i  double  in  the 
next  loop ;  repeat  from  *.  xnd  row :  *  i  slip  stitch  in  the  2nd 
loop  before  the  loop  in  which  the  1st  double  of  the  previous  row  was 
crocheted,  taking  in  the  cord  before  the  next  oval  of  braid,  i  chain, 

5  slip  stitch  in  the  next  oval,  6  chain,  i  treble  in  the  ist  chain 
stitch,  5  slip  stitch  in  the  next  oval,  i  chain ;  miss  8  loops  of  mig- 
nardise  and  turn  the  work,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  3  chain ; 
turn  the  work,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop  but  one  of  mignardisc, 
taking  in  the  cord  of  point  lace,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next 
loop  and  in  the  edge  of  the  next  oval  at  the  beginning,  3  times 
alternately  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  then  3  chain  ; 
miss  5  loops,  3  times  alternately  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  looj),  2 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop  and  in  edge  of  the  same  oval,  1 
chain  ;  turn  the  work,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  3  chain  ;  turn 
the  work  ;  miss  14  loops  on  the  xnd  side  of  mignardisc,  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work,  2  treble, 
separated  by  4  chain  in  the  cord  between  the  next  2  ovals  of  the 
point  lace  braid,  6  chain,  2  long  treble,  the  ist  in  the  edge  of  the 
next  oval,  the  xnd  iu  the  6th  of  the  next  14  loops  of  mignardisc; 
the  upper  parts  of  these  x  long  trebles  are  drawn  up  together,  6 
chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  hwp,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop, 

6  chain,  2  long  treble  ns  before,  the  ist  in  the  next  loop,  the  xnd 
in  the  next  oval,  6  chain,  repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  Alternately 
I  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  2  chain ;  miss  2. 

400. — Lace  Edoiso  for  Underlinex. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  required  for  this  pattern  is  one  which  has  on  each  side 
3  loops  at  regular  intervals.  For  the  crochet  proceed  as  follows  ; — 
1st  row  :  *  4  times  alternately  3  slip  stitches  with  i  chain  between 
each  in  3  Iwps  of  braid.  Turn  the  work,  i  slip  stitch  where  the 
1st  of  the  3  was  worked,  7  chain,  4  times  alternately  3  slip  stitches, 
separated  by  i  chain  in  the  3  loops  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  the 
1st  of  them  in  the  ist  of  the  loops  opposite  to  those  iu  which  stitches 
have  been  already  crocheted,  7  chain ;  turn  the  work ;  miss  6  loops, 
repeat  from  *.  ind  row  :  •  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  of  the  next  6 
free  loops,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  following 
loop,  I  purl  of  4  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  loop  where  the  last 
slip  stitch  was  worked,  then  x  chain,  2  purl,  separated  by  i  chain, 
the  slip  stitch  of  the  purl  is  worked  in  the  chain  stitch  before  the 
next  loop,  X  chain,  twice  alternately  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop, 
i  purl,  X  chain,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  x  chain,  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work  *  1  treble  in 
the  3rd  of  the  next  6  loops,  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop,  z 
chain,  x  slip  stitch,  separated  by  i  cluiin  in  the  2  next  loops,  7 
chain,  x  slip  stitch,  sejiarated  by  l  chain  in  the  2  next  of  the  6 
loops,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  Sth  of  the  previous  7  chain,  4 
ch.ain,  repeat  from  *, 

402  and  404.— Case  for  Crochet  Materials. 

Tlie  case  is  of  wood  covered  with  Russian  leather,  and  fitted  up 
inside  to  receive  cotton,  mignardisc,  crochet-needle,  and  small 
scissors.  The  latter  rests  upon  a  small  tray  covered  with  satin. 
The  lid  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  an  embroidery  of  two  shades 
of  brown  silk,  gold  thread,  and  gold  cord.  Illustration  No.  402 
gives  a  pattern  of  the  design,  which  is  embroidered  iu  satin,  overcast, 
and  chain  stitch  and  in  point  russe. 

403  and  405. — Sample  Mat. 

Embroidery. 

No.  403  consists  of  a  ground  of  Havana  brown  cloth  cut  out  in 
long  leaf-shaped  patterns,  and  lined  with  brown  satin  and  with 
holland.  When  the  outlines  have  been  traced  they  are  gone  over 
with  fine  silk  cord  of  the  same  colour.  Tlic  rows  of  chain  stitch  are 
separated  by  gold  thread.  The  gold  cord  is  scwii  on  with  blai-k 
purse  silk.  Tho  ground  of  No.  405  is  a  bright  blue  cloth,  cut  out 
and  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  shade.  The  satin  is  edged  by  two 
rows  of  chain  stitch  in  dark  brown  pur.^e  silk,  sepiirateii  b}'  gold 
thread,  and  a  row  of  buttonhole  stitches  of  a  pabr  shade.  The 
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remainiler  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in  satin  stitcli  with  purse 
silk,  and  with  gold  thread  sewed  on  with  black  silk. 

406. — Cioae-Case. 

The  case  is  made  to  represent  in  miniature  a  Chinese  pavilion, 
cut  out  of  eai’dboard,  and  covered  with  ecru-colourwl  lawn.  The 


r(X)f  which  forms  the  lid  and  the  tent-shaiied  sides  are  cmhroi- 
dcretl  with  red  purse  silk  in  overcast  stitch  and  in  ]x>int  russc.  The 
sewing  together  of  the  separate  sections  is  hidden  by  red  pearl  braid, 
and  tassels  cut  out  of  strips  of  fine  retl  cloth  are  arranged  round  the 
scalloped  edges  of  the  lid,  which  arc  embroidered  in  buttonhole 
stitch. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


~  HERE  are  few  instances  in  which  the  old 

lii'  saying  that  history  repeats  itself  is  so 

strikingly  true  as  in  the  performances 
given  by  the  two  great  Italian  Opera 
Houses  in  London.  One  season  is  so  like 
W)*  its  predecessor  in  all  its  most  important 
features,  that  the  history  of  this  year’s  per- 
formances  reads,  with  a  few  comparatively 
if*  trifling  exceptions,  almost  like  an  exact 
t  transcript  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
p  few  remarkable  events  that  alone  serve  as 
'  *  the  distinguishing  marks,  the  one  or  two 
novelties  or  revivals,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance 
by  the  side  of  the  standing  repertoire,  which,  year  after 
year,  remains  the  same.  No  doubt  both  Mr.  Gye  and 
Mr.  Mapleson  are  actuated  by  the  very  soundest  policy. 
The  general  bulk  of  their  subscribers,  who  are  certainly 
the  people  most  to  be  considered  from  the  financial — 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important — point  of  view, 
prefer  rather  to  hear  over  again  the  operas  with  which 
they  are  familiar  than  to  listen  to  the  production  of 
something  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  to 
form  a  judgment  on  which  requires  a  certain  mental 
effort  which  they  would  rather  be  excused  from 
making.  All,  therefore,  that  the  managers  can  do  is 
to  present  the  well-known  and  favourite  operatic  works 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  possible  and  with 
the  most  efficient  cast  at  their  disposal.  Judged  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  operatic  season  of  1876  at  each 
house  will  compare  favourably  with  any  preceding 
one.  Both  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  the 
list  of  principals  is  particularly  good,  though  at  both 
of  them  a  reinforcement  in  the  tenor  department  would 
be  desirable ;  the  choralists  show  decided  improve¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  the  very  hard  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  ;  and  though  Sir  Michael  Costa  at  Drury 
Lane  carries  off  the  palm  in  the  orchestral  department, 
that  at  Covent  Garden  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  some  few  of  the 
principal  performances  that  have  been  given  since 
we  last  wrote.  At  Covent  Garden  we  have  had 
Romeo  e  Giuleita,  with  Madame  Patti  in  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  which  she  played  to  perfection,  but,  with 
this  exception,  the  cast  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
The  production  of  L'Etoile  du  Nord,  which  we  had 
hardly  counted  upon  for  this  season  owing  to  the 
secession  of  M.  Faure,  who  has  so  long  been  looked 
on  as  the  only  possible  Pietro,  to  Drury  Lane,  was 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  assumption  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  by  M.  Maurel,  which  was  a  highly  creditable  one, 
though  inferior  in  power  to  that  of  M.  Faure,  which 


in  its  general  character  it  resembled  so  closely  that  it 
was  very  generally  assumed  that  it  was  formed  upon 
it,  some  critics  going  even  so  far  as  to  say  that 
M.  Maurel  had  studied  the  part  from  M.  Faure.  Sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  a  distinct  contradiction  to  this  assump¬ 
tion  has  been  given  by  the  former  singer,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  a  contemporary,  states  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner  that  he  has  never  had  a  lesson  from  M.  Faure, 
and  further,  that  he  has  never  even  seen  him  play 
Pietro.  The  only  promise  made  in  Mr.  Gye’s  pro¬ 
spectus  as  yet  unfulfilled  will  be  redeemed  before  the 
month  is  out  by  the  production  of  Verdi’s  Aidi,  with 
Madame  Patti  in  the  principal  character  ;  the  mise-en- 
scene  is  to  be  unusually  gorgeous.  At  Drury  Lane 
Mr.  Mapleson  appears  to  have  been  devoting  his  ener¬ 
gies  principally  to  getting  together  exceptionally  strong 
casts.  One  of  his  greatest  successes  in  this  direction 
has  been  the  Huguenots,  in  which  an  unusually  long  list 
of  soloists  is  required,  and  for  which  he  had  united 
in  one  representation  Madame  Titiens,  as  Valentina ; 
Madame  Varesi,  as  the  Queen  ;  Madame  TrebeUl,  as 
Urbano  ;  Signor  Fancelll,  as  Raoul ;  Herr  Rokitansky, 
as  Marcel ;  and  M.  Faure,  as  St.  Bris.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  performances  that  has 
been  heard  in  London  for  some  time.  Equally  re¬ 
markable  was  a  performance  of  Don  Giovmni,  with  a 
cast  that  included  the  names  of  Titiens,  Nilsson,  and 
Chapuy,  Faure  and  Rokitansky.  Such  a  liberal  use 
of  the  magnificent  materials  at  his  command  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Mapleson. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Herr  Rubinstein  will  have  no 
such  cause  to  regret  his  visit  to  our  shores  as  had 
another  great  pianist  who  was  with  us  last  season. 
Certainly  he  has  had  no  lack  of  appreciative  auditors, 
and  his  pianoforte  recitals  have  all  of  them  attracted 
crowds  of  musical  amateurs.  As  to  his  ability  as  an 
executant  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  ;  his  mastery 
over  the  keyboard  is  complete,  and  difficulties  of 
execution  seem  for  him  to  have  no  existence.  Equally 
marvellous  is  his  power  of  producing  varied  grada¬ 
tions  of  tone,  from  the  most  delicate  pianissimo  to  the 
most  overpowering  fortissimo.  The  only  question  is 
whether  his  colouring  is  not  occasionally  a  trifle 
exaggerated.  His  repertoire  is  wonderfully  extensive  ; 
he  plays  all  styles  of  music,  and  in  all  he  has  proved 
himself  equally  at  home.  His  merits  as  a  composer 
have  been  recognised  in  the  most  striking  manner  by 
our  principal  orchestral  associations,  the  Philharmonic 
Society  having  given  at  a  recent  concert  his  Dramatic 
Symphony  in  D  minor,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
originality,  which  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  again  ere 
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long  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  while  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society  selected  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  the  same 
key,  in  which  the  solo  part  had  the  advantage  of  the 
composer’s  own  interpretation.  His  farewell  perform¬ 
ance  took  place  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Union. 

Madame  Sainton-Dolby  produced  at  her  concert  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  on  June  14th,  a  new  sacred  cantata 
of  her  own  composition,  entitled  the  “  Legend  of  St. 
Dorothea,”  the  libretto  of  which  is  founded  on  the 
legendary  story  of  one  of  the  early  martyrs  for  the 
Christian  faith  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Madame 
Dolby,  in  addition  to  her  great  fame  as  a  contralto 
singer,  has  already  won  considerable  reputation  as  a 
composer  of  ballads  of  a  very  high  character,  but  the 
present  composition  is  very  far  more  ambitious  than 
anything  she  has  hitherto  attempted.  The  chief  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  merit  of  her  cantata,  is 
its  abundance  of  melody,  which  flows  throughout 
easily  and  spontaneously,  though  the  part-writing  both 
for  band  and  chorus  is  of  more  than  average  merit. 
The  performance  was  in  all  respects  an  admirable  one, 
all  who  assisted  being  evidently  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  composer.  The  principal 
soloists  were  Miss  Julia  Wigan — who  took  the  soprano 
music  in  the  absence,  through  domestic  affliction,  of 
Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington — Madame  Patey,  Miss 
Angela  Vernon,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 
The  chorus  was  picked  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  aided  by  Madame  Dolby’s  pupils  ; 
the  band  was  Sir  Michael  Costa’s  magnificent  body  of 
instrumentalists  from  Drury  Lane,  and  M.  Sainton  was 
the  conductor.  The  success  of  the  work  was  unde¬ 
niable,  and  the  composer  had  to  appear  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  to  acknowledge  the  unanimous  call  for  her. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  another  Greek  play,  the 
(Kdlpus  m  Coloms  of  Sophocles,  has  been  produced  with 
Mendelssohn’s  illustrative  music.  The  cast  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Antigone,  which  was  given  earlier  in 
the  year,  and  the  work  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satis¬ 
factorily  executed,  and  met  with  considerable  favour, 
though  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  very  popular 
with  the  general  public.  We  understand  that  it  is 
intended  shortly  to  bring  out  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides, 
the  music  having  been  composed  by  Mr.  H,  Gadsby. 

At  the  Alexandra  Palace  there  has  been  a  successful 
series  of  dramatic  performances,  and  now  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fine  summer  evenings  to  give  capital  open- 
air  concerts  in  the  beautiful  “  Grove.” 

We  have  but  scanty  space  left  to  notice  the  dramatic 
events  of  the  month.  Of  these  unquestionably  the 


most  remarkable  has  been  the  performance  at  Drury 
Lane  of  Sheridan’s  School  for  Scandal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  veteran  actor  and  manager  Mr.  J.  B.  Buckstone. 
Such  a  combination  of  talent  has  rarely  been  seen,  the 
most  subordinate  parts  being  filled  by  accomplished 
artists,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
performance  being  the  celebrated  song,  “  Here’s  to 
the  maiden,”  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  veteran  John  Parry.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  good  material, 
the  performance  was  by  no  means  a  success  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  actors,  though  individually 
excellent,  had  no  idea  of  playing  together,  and  some 
of  them  were  by  no  means  “  word  perfect.”  Of 
course  the  occasion  atoned  for  all  the  defects  of  the 
performance,  but  any  reverent  admirer  of  Sheridan 
must  have  longed  for  the  chance  of  getting  such  a 
capital  company  together  and  putting  them  through  a 
few  careful  rehearsals,  in  which  case  an  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  performance  might  be  secured. 

The  failure  of  the  English  version  of  V Etrangerc 
at  the  Haymarket  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sorry  about. 
The  play  is,  happily,  utterly  distasteful  to  our  English 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  we  have,  unfortunately,  no 
actresses  strong  enough  to  present  it  in  a  style  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  performance. 

The  Lyceum  playbill  is  more  attractive  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Mr.  Irving  has  for  the 
present  abandoned  those  more  ambitious  works  of 
the  drama  in  which  his  footing  was  not  very  secure, 
and  has  gone  back  to  the  Bells^  in  which  his  first  great 
success  was  made.  This  has  been  recently  supple¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  Cowley’s  play  of  the  Belle  s  Stratagem, 
in  which  Mr.  Irving  resumes  the  part  of  Doricourt, 
which  he  played  some  nine  years  ago  under  Miss 
Herbert’s  management  at  the  St.  James’s.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  Mr.  Irving  of  to-day  and  Mr.  Irving  of 
nine  years  ago  is  not  favourable.  Faults  which  were 
then  slight  and  hardly  apparent  have  grov.m  into  posi¬ 
tive  mannerisms,  which  weaken  the  whole  force  of  the 
representation.  The  best  thing  in  the  performance  is 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman’s  Letitia  Harding. 

The  Italian  interpreters  of  Shakspeare  have  not 
excited  the  sensation  it  was  anticipated  they  would. 
Signor  Rossi’s  Romeo  in  an  Italian  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  though  remarkably  fine  in  some  point  of 
detail,  is  unsatisfiictory  as  a  general  conception  of  the 
character.  Signor  Salvini,  who  was  to  have  done 
great  things  at  the  Queen’s,  has  withdrawn,  it  is  stated, 
in  consequence  of  illness. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  DAWN. 


HE  huge  o’erarching  dark  upon  the  hills 
With  deeper  blackness  falls  ;  the  tiny  rills 
Flow  drowsily,  whispering  as  they  go, 

“  The  dawn  is  coming,”  to  the  waves  below. 
The  furtive  silent  dawn — the  pale  sad  dawn. 
That  grows  into  the  blackness  like  a  dream. 

And  then,  relenting  to  a  purplish  beam. 

With  wonderful  gradations  is  withdrawn 


And  now,  the  sky  becomes  intensely  blue ; 

And  now,  ’tis  luminous  with  th’  advancing  hue 
Of  airy  glory.  The  fair  morning-star. 

In  fading  beauty,  dies  in  the  afar. 

Streaks  of  keen  gold,  with  hushed,  unhurried  march. 
Invade  the  blue — inclose  the  heavenly  arch  ; 

Till  the  last  wave  of  darkness  ebbs  away 
In  the  fresh  wonder  of  the  new-born  day. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

A  LL  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoREESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Dress. 

Dolly  Varden  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  yon  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  have  a  dress  of  the  inclosed  pattern  prettily  and 
ineipensively  re-trimmed  for  a  flower-show  ?  It  has  been  made  two 
years,  but  worn  only  twice,  so  it  is  quite  good.  At  present  it  is 
trimmed  with  the  palest  blue  in  a  similar  material.  It  is  long ;  square 
tabUer;  and  jacket  bodice.  Dolly  Varden  is  nearly  eighteen,  and 
rather  tall  and  slight.  I  cannot  close  without  saying  how  much 
mamma  and  I  think  the  Englishwoman  has  improved  under  your 
management,  or  without  wishing  you  every  success  in  the  future.” 
[Many  thanks.  You  do  not  tell  me  how  the  trimming  is  put  on,  nor 
do  you  give  me  any  guide  as  to  what  colour  would  be  likely  to  suit 
you.  The  material  and  colour  of  your  dress  are  very  pretty.  I  think 
it  would  look  stylish  trimmed  with  dark  navy  blue ;  knots  of  ribbon 
of  that  colour  up  the  front  of  the  tablier,  and  a  large  bow  catching  it 
back.  Knots  of  ribbon  on  the  sleeves  and  down  the  front  of  the 
bodice.  If  the  edges  of  the  bodice  and  tablier  require  trimming,  use 
Valenciennes  lace.] 

T.  L.  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  written  out  for  you 
an  extract  from  an  American  magazine  that  will,  I  think,  amuse  your 
readers,  if  you  think  it  suitable  for  insertion.  ‘  The  prevailing  styles 
this  season  are  subdued  in  colour  and  general  make  up.  Common- 
sense  is  worn  quite  short  and  plain,  which  is  fortunate  for  most 
people,  as  the  material,  though  strong  and  serviceable,  is  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  Economy  is  narrower  at  the  top,  and  less  trimmed.  Faith 
and  Trust  (generally  made  up  from  washing  materials)  are  seen  occa¬ 
sionally  in  pleasant  weather,  but  are  not  as  great  favourites  as 
formerly,  for  so  much  that  will  not  wash  has  been  in  the  market,  that 
there  is  hesitation  as  to  investing.  Cheek  is  so  fashionable  that  the 
manufacturers  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  leading 
dealers  are  out  entirely,  but  have  reserved  enough  for  home  supply. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  modistes  mention  Veracity,  worn  loose  as  an 
outer  garment  (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  toga),  which  can 
be  thrown  off  or  on  at  the  convenience  of  the  wearer.  We  notiee  that 
it  is  very  trying  to  most  people.  Candour^is  cut  the  straight  way  of 
the  cloth,  so  that  it  looks  a  little  stiff.  It  is  generally  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts,  or,  if  brought  in  by  city  dealers,  is 
purchased  for  home  wear  only.  Honesty  is  cut  on  the  bias  this 
spring,  so  that  it  sometimes  stretches  almost  out  of  shape  in  wearing. 
There  is  a  favourite  headdress,  made  to  fit  closely  under  the  hair, 
Called  Brain.  It  is  directly  imported.  It  cannot  be  made  to  order, 
or  remodelled.  It  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  with  little  difference  in 
quality  or  cut  between  that  made  up  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Charity  is  made  broad,  is  not  buttoned  close  or  belted  down.  It  is  of 
soft  material,  and  comes  in  all  the  new  shades  with  a  beautiful  lustre. 
Affections  are  cut  close,  are  worn  by  old  and  young,  and  are  equally 
becoming  to  all.  They  are  useful  for  every-day  wear,  for  hill¬ 
climbing  and  rock-scaling.  They  are  generally  seen  in  the  old  decided 
colours,  and  are  worn  long  or  short,  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  the  wearer.  Honour  is  beginning  to  be  considered  rather  an 
antiquated  material.  Several  large  houses  are  selling  out  below  cost, 
preparatory  to  going  out  of  business,  as  “  there  is  no  profit  in  it,” 
they  say.  Large  stocks  have  accumulated  on  their  hands,  as  they 
found  few  purchasers  for  even  the  finest  quality.  Some  apjiarently 
heavy  dealers  have  failed  entirely,  and  sbut  up  for  want  of  capital. 
Generosity  was  much  worn  at  the  holiday  season.  It  is  not  an  im¬ 
ported  material,  but  of  home  manufacture,  and  comes  in  all  prices  and 
grades.  Intellect  is  in  much  demand  at  certain  shops  where  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  found.  A  “  shoddy”  article  is  often  palmed  off  upon  buyers, 
a  quality  with  a  cotton  back  and  a  satin  figure.  But  those  really 
desiring  to  purchase  can  always  find  a  genuine  article,  and  it  is  within 


the  means  of  the  poor.  Fraud,  though  not  so  popular  as  last  year,  is 
occasionally  worn  as  a  ndgligt’  by  those  retiring  into  bankruptcy ;  and 
at  the  reception  of  creditors  by  their  two  per  cent,  debtors.’  ” 

Can  Humming-Bird  or  any  of  her  correspondents  tell  Linda  what 
the  Fors  Clavigera  is  ?  [It  is  a  periodical  published  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  which  he  gives  some  excellent  advice.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  rules  he  prescribes  in  his  May  number  as  regards  dress  to  the 
members  of  his  St.  George’s  Society : — “  Dress  as  plainly  as  your 
parents  will  allow  you ;  but  in  bright  colours  (if  they  lx)oome  you) 
and  in  the  best  materials — that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  will  wear 
longest.  AVhen  you  arc  really  in  want  of  a  new  dress,  buy  it  (or 
make  it)  in  tlie  fashion ;  but  never  quit  an  old  one  merely  because  it 
has  become  unfashionable.  And  if  the  fisshion  be  costly  you  must 
not  follow  it.  You  may  wear  broad  stripes  or  narrow,  bright  colours 
or  dark,  short  petticoats  or  long  (in  moderation),  as  the  public  wish 
you  ;  but  you  must  not  buy  yards  of  useless  stufl'  to  make  a  knot  or 
a  flounce  of,  nor  drag  them  behind  you  over  the  ground.  And  your 
walking  dress  must  never  touch  the  ground  at  all.  I  have  lost  much  of 
the  faith  I  once  had  in  the  common  sense  and  even  in  the  personal 
delicacy  of  the  present  race  of  average  Englishwomen,  by  seeing  how 
they  will  allow  their  dresses  to  sweep  the  streets,  if  it  is  the  fashion 
to  bo  scavengers.  If  you  can  afford  it,  get  your  dresses  made  by  a 
good  dressmaker,  with  utmost  obtainable  precision  and  perfection  j 
but  let  this  good  dressmaker  be  a  poor  person,  living  in  the  country  ; 
not  a  rich  person  living  in  a  large  house  in  London.  Learn  dress¬ 
making  yourself,  with  pains  and  time,  and  use  a  part  of  every  day 
in  needlework,  making  as  pretty  dresses  as  you  can  for  poor  people 
who  have  not  time  nor  taste  t(»  make  them  nicely  for  themselves. 
You  are  to  show  them  in  your  own  wearing  what  is  most  right  and 
graceful,  and  to  help  them  to  choose  what  will  be  prettiest  and 
most  becoming  in  their  own  station.  If  they  see  that  you  never  try 
to  dress  above  yours,  they  will  not  try  to  dress  above  theirs.” 

Mourning. 

Carlotta,  whose  family  have  been  constant  subscribers  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
if,  under  the  above  name,  in  the  columns  of  answers  to  correspon¬ 
dents,  the  Editress  would  kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
I.  How  long  should  deep  mourning — namely,  with  deep  crape,  &c. — 
bo  worn  for  a  mother-in-law  ?  [A  year.]  2.  How  soon  might  a 
little  relief  of  white  lavender  or  violet  be  intermixed?  [After 
eighteen  months.]  3.  How  long  should  a  sou  retain  his  first  depth 
of  mourning  hatband  for  his  mother  ?  [Six  months.]  4.  How  long 
should  mourning  continue  altogether  for  a  mother  and  mother-in- 
law  ?  [Black  for  eighteen  months.]  5.  How  long  should  little 
children  of  five  and  six  years  old  (grandsons)  retain  mourning  for 
their  grandmother  ?  [Six  or  nine  months.]  These  are  numerous 
questions,  Carlotta  fears,  but  she  wishes  to  be  right  in  these  respects, 
and  having  been  so  many  long  years  out  of  mourning,  she  forgets 
exactly  what  used  to  be  done,  and  opinions  seem  to  be  generally  very 
conflicting  on  the  subject.  She  has  been  at  present  about  four 
months  in  deep  mourning.  [There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  the  depth  and  duration  of  mourning  worn. 
I  have  gpven  yon  in  my  replies  the  old-fashioned  periods,  but  latterly 
these  periods  have  been  frequently  much  curtailed  by  fashionable 
people.  The  outward  garb  of  woe  is  no  longer  considered  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  feeling  within,  but  is  merely  a  form,  and  as  such  Is 
interpreted  according  to  the  ideas  of  each  wearer.] 

The  Complexion. 

Thinking  the  following  extract  from  The  World  may  interest 
Humming-Bird  and  perhaps  her  readers,  if  she  thinks  fit  to  insert  it 
in  the  Conversazione,  Belinda  sends  it  with  her  kind  regards : — 
“  The  rarest  element  of  feminine  beauty  is  perhaps  a  good  complexion ; 
at  all  events,  it  comes  next  to  a  handsome  mouth.  Without  the  com¬ 
plexion,  neither  lovely  eyea,  hair,  nor  regular  features  produce  their 
full  effect.  Sweetest  of  all  things  are  the  rich  lips,  pouting,  scarlet; 
but  even  these  lose  half  their  charm  unless  the  complexion — the  ba^- 
ground  of  the  picture— be  clear,  and  exhibit  that  velvety  softness  and 
peach- like  bloom  seen  on  the  perfec^  cheek.  To  study  the  catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Academy  is  most  fatiguing  work ;  it  is  pleasanter  by  far  to 
sit  down  in  the  first  saloon,  facing  the  entrance  from  the  staircase,  and 
watch  for  living  pictures,  coloured  by  the  dainty  hand  of  Nature.  For 
it  must  be  owned  that  if  good  complexions  are  rare  this  season,  so  also 
are  attempts  to  supply  deficiencies  by  art.  There  was  a  time,  not  long 
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since,  when  too  many  wore  the  yellow  hair,  a  yard  long,  of  Chaucer’s 
Prioress — too  many  to  look  quite  genuine ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
a  high  percentage  of  brilliant  complexions  might  have  been  counted. 
It  is  not  so  now,  and  all  honour  to  the  fashion  which  has  the  courage 
to  wear  real  hair,  and  to  have  the  skin  untouched  by  cosmetics.  The 
ancients  well  knew  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  complexion.  Venus  her¬ 
self  was  recognised  by  the  brilliant  eyes  and  rosy  neck — the  delicate 
intermingling  of  the  red  rose  with  the  white— and  the  union  of  the 
two  has  led  to  the  social  triumph  of  many  a  belle.  Uccasionally  there 
comes  through  the  doorway  some  one  so  far  removed  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fashion  as  to  appear  with  a  theatrical  complexion.  -\s  the 
orator  of  old  declared  th,at  he  spoke  above  the  natural  tones  of  his  voice 
in  order  that  all  might  hear,  so  the  actress,  that  all  may  see  and 
admire,  is  permitted  to  heighten  the  tints  of  the  cheek,  and  to  bring 
out  the  brilliance  of  the  eye.  The  moment  a  woman  so  ill-advised  or 
ignorant  of  true  art  as  to  wear  this  complexion  enters  the  saloon  all 
eyes  are  for  a  moment  upon  her,  but  the  contrast  is  too  striking,  the 
effect  too  loud,  thus  unsupported,  and  the  smile  of  detection  succeeds 
to  the  first  surprise  of  admiration.  The  atmosphere  grows  a  little 
oppressive  here ;  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  costumes,  a  dulncss,  not 
to  say  a  dreariness,  an  absence  of  colour,  and  the  eye  longs  for  relief 
from  the  sombre  tone  of  the  majority  of  dresses.  A  streak  of  bright 
yellow,  a  passing  flash  of  crimson,  even  a  simple  while  would  be 
w  elcome  in  the  mass  of  dark,  heavy  hues.  The  ‘  fine  lines’  of  a  flowing 
train  are  lacking  also,  awkward  perhaps  to  the  wearer,  but  grateful  to 
the  looker-on,  tired  of  short  close-fitting  skirts.  Somehow  there 
arises  a  sense  of  a  vacuum  of  colour  and  gi-aceful  outline— a  void ;  and 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  it  filled  by  some  striking  figure.  Sad 
for  the  world  indeed  if,  as  is  partially  the  case  already,  all  ladies  must 
wear  sombre  dresses  precisely  alike,  just  as  miserable  man  extinguishes 
his  individuality  under  a  high  hat !  Sitting  here,  mark  what  an  ad¬ 
vantage  the  dark  eye  has  over  the  blue  and  grey— that  is,  at  first  sight. 
In  a  crowd,  in  the  street,  the  black  eye  must  be  seen ;  it  delivers  its  fire 
with  fatal  penetration,  and  prints  itself  upon  the  mind.  It  has  hardly 
any  limit  as  to  range ;  distance  merely  lends  the  additional  charm  of 
uncertainty  as  to  its  expression  and  the  meaning  in  its  depths.  Hut 
the  blue  and  grey  have  their  revenge  at  close  quarters.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  expression  in  the  blue  when  gazing  into  it ;  tone 
follows  tone,  and  shade  succeeds  to  shade,  now  full  of  sparkling  mirth, 
now  tender  with  incipient  tears }  while  black  eyes  retain  an  almost 
fixed  appearance,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  fathom  their  meaning,  so  easily 
do  they  conceal  the  thoughts.” 

Needlework. 

Mary  Guay  writes— “Dear  Uummisg-Bied,— Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  carriage  dust-covers  are  that  I  have  been  told  are  coming 
into  use,  and  that  can  be  embroidered  in  crewels  P  I  like  embroidery, 
and  should  like  to  make  one  of  these  for  my  phaeton.  I  shall  bo  glad 
if  you  can  give  me  any  idea  on  the  subject.”  Lit  is  an  American 
fashion  that  has  begun  to  be  adopted  here,  of  having  holland  or  linen 
dust-covers  embroidered  round  the  edges  with  crewel  wools.  A  border 
of  wild  flowers  looks  extremely  pretty,  cornflowers,  poppies,  butter¬ 
cups,  daisies,  and  bluebells.  The  dust-covers  are  not  lined,  but  are 
mounted  with  straps  at  the  corners.  We  shall  probably  give  a  sheet 
of  crewel  patterns  next  month,  on  which  you  will  find  one  suitable 
for  a  border.  If  you  cannot  wait  so  long,  Mr.  Francis,  i6,  Ilanway- 
street.  Oxford-street,  will  design  one  for  you,  and  trace  it  on  your  own 
material  if  you  wish.] 

Anti-Tobacco  Society. 

Flora  R.  writes — “  Dcar  Madam, — About  a  year  ago  one  of  your 
correspondents  asked  for  information  respecting  an  anti-tobacco  society. 
I  regretted  at  the  time  that  I  was  unable  to  reply.  I  inclose  a  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Anti-Tobacco  Society : — ‘  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Anti-Tobacco  Society. — The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  English 
Anti-Tobacco  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Society,  Peter-street,  Mr.  A.  E.  Eccles 
(Chorley)  presiding.  The  report,  read  by  Mr.  F.  Spence,  the 
honorary  secretary,  stated  that  the  committee  were  glad  to  report 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  Believing  the  press  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  agency  for  disseminating  facts  upon  the 
subject,  the  committee  had  again  availed  themselves  of  its  corre¬ 
spondence  and  other  columns,  and  articles  had  appeared  enforcing 
the  views  of  the  society  in  religions  and  secular  journals.  Early  in 


November  the  committee  engaged  Mr.  Samuel  FothergiU  as  lecturer 
and  agent.  His  engagement  terminated  early  in  March,  owing  to  his 
not  having  received  such  support  as  would  warrant  the  committee  in 
continuing  it.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  he  would 
attend  discussions  and  lectures  occasionally,  whenever  opportunity 
occurred  and  local  friends  were  found  willing  to  pay  the  exx)enses. 
The  eommittec  had  made  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a  monthly 
letter  advocating  the  claims  of  the  society  and  containing  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  operations.  ’Ihc  number  of  subscribers  all  over  the 
country  was  stated  to  be  upwards  of  400.  The  income  of  the  society 
was  in  the  present  year  larger  than  any  previous  year,  but  it  was  still 
inadequate  to  meet  the  retjuirements  of  the  society’s  operations.  Tho 
financial  statement  showed  that  tho  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1S76,  amounted  to  £499,  and  tho  expenditure  to  £471,  leaving 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £28.  'I'be  Rev.  F.  J.  Perry  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  financial  statement,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Simonds,  and  passed.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Barker, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Gilchrist,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
otticers  and  executive  committee,  and  the  executive  committee  for  tho 
ensuing  year  were  appointed.  Mr.  A.  Carson  moved :  “  That  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  a  complete  recognition  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  agitation  is  really  based ;  and  that  the  society  bo 
henceforth  called  the  English  Anti-Tobacco  Society  and  Anti- 
Narcotic  League.”  Mr.  E.  P.  Ridgeway  seconded  the  motion,  and 
after  a  brief  discussion  it  was  agreed  to.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  tho 
chairman  brought  the  business  of  the  meeting  to  a  close.’  ” 

Recipe  for  Washing  Ecru  Lace. 

I. v  reply  to  Gertrude’s  request.  Calceolaria  sends  the  following 
recipe  for  washing  ^cra  lace,  which  she  has  tried  and  found  suc¬ 
cessful  : — Take  a  wide-necked  glass  bottle,  shred  into  it  a  small  piece 
of  white  soap,  fill  the  bottle  three  parts  full  with  very  hot  water, 
coloured  with  stroug  tea  or  coffee ;  shake  well  until  it  becomes  a  stiff 
lather,  put  the  laces  in,  shake  until  they  look  clean  (if  mueh  soiled 
they  will  probably  require  a  fresh  lather) ;  then  take  them  out  and 
■hake  in  cold  water.  Melt  six  lumps  of  white  sugar  in  a  breakfast- 
cup  full  of  warm  water,  dip  the  lace  in,  squeeze  gently.  Have  ready 
a  pillow  (well-stuffed,  stiff),  with  a  clean  white  cloth  over  it,  and  pin 
every  part  and  point  of  the  lace  carefully  upon  it. 

Horseriding. 

Senex  writes—”  Either  I  was  badly  taught  in  my  youth,  or  you 
are  wrong  in  your  last  number  of  the  Magazine  in  saying  that  a 
gentleman  ought  to  ride  on  a  lady’s  left.  It  depends  now-a-days, 
when  ladies  ride  on  both  sides  of  their  saddles,  on  which  side  tho 
lady  is  riding.  But  I  was  always  told  to  ride  on  the  lady’s  right,  for 
this  reason,  with  others — that  if  either  tho  lady  or  gentleman  were 
mounted  on  a  restive  or  awkward  horse,  there  was  the  risk  of  hurting 
her  leg  or  foot  by  being  on  her  left,  which  would  not  be  the  case  on 
her  right.  He  should  therefore  be  guided  now,  in  conformity  with 
this  view,  by  the  side  she  is  riding.” 

Emigration. 

J.  S.  writes — “Madam,— Can  your  readers  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  emigration  to  Australia  or  elsewhere  for  young  women, 
more  especially  of  the  educated  class  ?  I  am  interested  to  hear  for  a 
young  girl  of  one-and-twenty,  who  would  like  to  get  employment  in 
Australia  as  governess  in  a  f  iraily  or  school,  the  former  preferred,  or 
any  other  employment  not  menial.  A  home  of  course  is  essential, 
also  safe  and  respectable  escort  out,  on  board  ship.  She  might  go 
with  a  family  as  governess  or  to  help  the  mother,  even  if  paying  her 
own  passage.  How  can  such  an  opportunity  be  heard  of  ?  Also, 
how  can  a  situation  as  governess  be  obtained  ?  If  you  can  and  will 
give  me  any  information  on  the  subject,  you  will  much  oblige.” 

Personal. 

Antediluviax. — The  price  of  Marmion’s  Dentalave  is  zs.  6d.  per 
bottle.  I  ha  ve  tried  it  myself,  and  can  recommend  it  with  confidence. 
You  ask  me  if  I  try  everything  I  recommend.  I  do  so  as  far  as 
possible,  but  yoa  make  some  mistake  with  regard  to  the  cosmetic.  I 
never  recommended  any,  except  fresh  air,  moderate  exercise,  and 
perfect  cleanliness.  You  say,  ”  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  tried  it 
yourself,  or  you  would  not  have  recommended  it.  It  brought  my 
face  all  out  in  blotches.”  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  to  what 
preparation  you  refer,  and  can  only  assure  you  again  that  I  have 
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never  recommended  any  cosmetic.  I  certainly  never  tried  it  myself, 
for  I  have  never  tried  any  at  all.  Any  that  I  have  seen  seem  to  be 
disa^eeably  sticky  things.  Will  you  kindly  write  and  explain  ? — 
Humming-Bird. 

A  Subscriber  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  my  hair  ?  It  is  long,  but  not  thick,  and  continues 
to  fall  out.  I  have  heard  that  hairdressers  can  make  up  the  coiubiiigs 
into  plaits,  curls,  Ac.  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  can  you  recommend  a 
hairdresser  who  will  do  this,  and  will  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
charge?”  [It  is  quite  true.  You  should  keep  the  hair  you  take 
from  the  comb  in  a  box,  and  not  roll  it  up  tightly.  Mr.  Imrie, 
Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  makes  it  up  at  a  charge  of  38.  Od. 
per  ounce.] 

Poetry. 

A  Subscriber  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,- I  see  you  insert 
verses  sometimes  in  the  Conversazione.  I  send  you  these,  which  I 
met  with  lately,  and  admire  very  much,  thinking  you  may  like 
them  too,” 

Onlv  Weary. 

Do  not  hush  your  merry  voices,  do  not  stay  your  gladsome  song. 

At  its  sound  my  heart  rejoices,  as  it  wanders  through  the  long 
Aisles  and  transepts,  where  the  carol  of  dead  singers  lives  again  ; 
Even  so  through  some  cathedral  seems  to  wail  some  buried  strain. 

Do  not  hush  ;  I  love  to  hear  ye  ; 

Don’t  mind  me ;  I’m  only  weary. 

Too  tired  almost  to  be  thinking  of  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

For  my  life’s  sun’s  slowly  sinking  down  into  the  western  sky  : 

So,  you  see,  ’tis  right  that  quiet  now  should  take  the  place  of  joy ; 

I  have  worn  the  gold  off  long  since,  now  I  find  the  dull  alloy; 

Yet  laugh  on ;  I  love  to  hear  ye ; 

Don’t  mind  me ;  I’m  only  weary. 

I  have  toiled  so  long,  so  truly,  that  I  hope  I’ve  earned  my  rest ; 

I.have  done  my  devoir  duly;  now — my  arms  upon  my  breast 
Folding — I  can  hear  the  sweetness  of  your  voices  ebb  and  flow — 

Mark  your  tiny  footsteps  pattering  hither,  tliither,  to  and  fro. 

Youth’s  joy  makes  age  far  less  dreary. 

And  you  see  I’m  only  weary. 

Laugh  on,  children — smile  still  sweetly ;  youth  should  e’er  be  blithe 
and  gay, 

Age  will  come,  alas,  too  fleetly  !  come  to  steal  your  toys  away. 

So  laugh  on,  I  love  to  see  you  sporting  in  the  sun’s  gay  light ; 

I  remember  once  my  spirits  and  my  hopes  were  just  as  bright. 

Youth  is  joyous,  age  is  dreary — 

’Then  comes  life  no  longer  weary. 

Come,  my  darlings,  come  and  kiss  me,  oh,  how  fair  and  fresh  you 
seem! 

Well,  perhaps,  at  first  you’ll  miss  me — like  a  half-remembered  dream 
I  shall  be  to  you.  But  after,  when  you  take  your  place  in  life, 

I  shall  scarcely  be  a  memory,  ’mid  the  world’s  glad  ease  or  strife. 

But  my  soul  will  hover  near  ye. 

And  no  more  shall  I  be  weary. 

[Thanks.  The  verses  we  insert  are  usually  original,  but  these  are 
beautiful,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Clementina  R.  writes — “I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  send  me  a  recipe  for  washing  kid  gloves,  and  if  possible  insert 
it  in  the  next  number.”  [Kid  gloves  do  not  wash  satisfactorily,  but 
I  can  recommend  to  you  the  “  Renovo”  preparation.  Madame  de 
Tour  wiU  send  you  some  if  you  wish.  You  can  have  a  shilling  packet. 
It  cleans  the  gloves  very  well,  and  the  process  is  not  difficult. 
Madame  de  Tour’s  address  is  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
London,  W.C.] 

A  Worker. — The  Kilt-Pleating  Machine  is  sold  at  119,  New 
Bond-street.  Price  £5  5®-  R’Ud  £6  6b.  The  Darning  Machine  is  sold 
by  the  Little  Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  Company.  The  price  is 
£z  28. 

A  LETTER  awaits  Marie  R.,  whose  question  appeared  in  our  May 
number,  and  who  did  not  send  her  full  address. 

Kate  wants  Humming-Bird  to  tell  her  if  shoes  are  made  with  the 
NiooUean  spring  as  well  as  boots.  Does  the  spring  make  walking 
tiresome  ?  [Shoes  are  made  with  the  spring.  The  arrangement 
assists  the  wearer  in  walking.]  Will  Madame  de  Tour  send  me  a 


pair,  or  where  shall  I  send  my  measure  for  a  pair  ?  [You  had  better 
send  direct  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  10,  Blenheim-street,  New  Bond-street,  W.] 

.  Bee  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  if  she  would  kindly  tell  her  where  she  can  get 
some  Oxford  linen  dresses  cleaned ;  also  a  good  place  for  having 
linens  and  prints  and  chair-covers  calendered  ?  [Pullar’s  Dye  VVorks, 
the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  S.E.] 

HuMMiNG-Biiti)  has  received  Hullaii  Lily’s  letter,  which  will  be 
answered  next  month.  IIummino-Biud  is  sorry  for  the  delay,  but  it 
is  unavoidable.  The  words  of  “  My  Kate”  will  be  given. 

Hats  for  the  Season. — The  latest  novelties  in  hats  for  seaside, 
the  /t'fe,  archery  meeting,  regatta,  riuking,  and  promenade,  either  in 
■straw,  chip,  leghorn,  silk-crowned,  straw-brimmed,  and  others,  from 
the  most  simply-trimmed  chapeau  at  half-guinea  to  the  most  recherchd 
ostrich-plumed  hat  at  3  guineas.  Also  a  variety  of  pretty  bonnets  in 
straw,  chip,  fancy  braids,  and  the  becoming  Baby  bonnet  in  silks  of 
all  shades,  Frencli  gauze,  and  tulle,  &c.,  this  latter  from  half-guinea ; 
silks  from  15s.  6d. ;  with  feathers  from  zis.  Country  correspondents, 
by  stating  colour  required,  style  of  hair  worn,  or  sending  photo,  an 
elegant  bonnet  or  hat  can  be  sent  at  short  notice.  Post-office  order  or 
London  reference  to  Madame  Caroline  de  Lany,  106,  High-street 
Kensington,  W.,  facing  Metropolitan  Railway  Station. — [.\dvt.] 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Cliarge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twelve  words. 

Adveri'isements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot 
be  inserted  here. 

A  Clergyman’s  daughter,  accustomed  to  move  in  good  society, 
cheerful  and  energetic  in  disposition,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  os 
companion  to  a  lady.  Has  no  objection  to  go  abroad.  Can  give  the 
highest  references.  Address  E.S.,  care  of  Editor. 

Lessons  in  Dressmaking  and  the  use  of  the  Hand  Sewing  Machine 
and  the  New  Darning  Machine  are  given  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  to  ladies,  who  can  also  have  their  own  materials  cut 
out  and  fitted  during  the  course  of  the  lessons.  Address  Madamo 
Letellier  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Character  correctly  delineated  from  handwriting  or  photos. 
Please  send  13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 


Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  AdMe  Letellier  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  i  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress* 
making,  Cutting  Out,  Ac.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Coarse  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  wiU  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishicoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  homo,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  bo  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMe 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ELIGHTED  to  see  you  safe,  Miss  Luttrell,” 
Sir  Ivan  calls  out  as  we  approach.  “  I 
assure  you  I  never  spent  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  morning  in  my  life.” 

“  Nor  I  a  pleasanter  one,”  says  the 
giant.  “  I  have  enjoyed  the  scenery  immensely.” 
This  coolness  nettles  Sir  Ivan. 

“  I  must  say,  Desmond,  you  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  my  mother’s  great  anxiety,  and  hurried  a 
little  to  rejoin  us.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  we  expected  every  minute 
to  meet  you  and  a  whole  posse  comitatus  coming  out 
to  drag  the  bogs  and  explore  the  precipices  for  our 
bones.  It  is  a  miracle  you  have  not  had  to  go  to  sea  to 
fetch  us.  Jilt  tried  hard  to  bolt  over  the  cliff  with  Miss 
Luttrell.” 

Before  Sir  Ivan  can  demand  an  explanation  of  this 
we  have  leisurely  turned  the  corner  aforesaid,  and  come 
upon  a  tableau  equally  as  interesting  as  the  one  presented 
to  Sir  Ivan  by  the  giant  and  myself. 

Miss  Horneck  and  Paul ! — their  horses  side  by  side, 
their  faces  nearly  touching,  so  eagerly  are  they  bending 
forward  to  listen  and  to  speak,  her  hand  clasped  in  his, 
her  eyes  fixed  in  almost  tearful  tenderness  on  his  some¬ 
what  rigid  countenance. 

I  feel  a  rush  of  scarlet  to  my  face  and  neck  like  a  hot 
wave,  which  as  it  ebbs  leaves  me  death-white  and  cold. 
I  do  not  even  see  them  as  I  draw  near,  for  the  great 
hills  are  swaying  to  and  fro  before  my  eyes,  and  the 
sky  seems  beneath  my  horse’s  feet. 

“  Here  are  the  truants  safe  and  sound  !”  shouts  Sir 
Ivan. 

So  I  am  the  truant  now,  not  the  lost  lamb  for  whom 
these  anxious  minds  are  supposed  to  be  yearning. 

“  I  felt  perfectly  certain  from  the  first  that  Miss 
l.uttrell  was  safe,”  Hester  says  in  a  calm  voice.  “  I 
have  not  shared  in  the  general  anxiety.” 
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She  glances  at  Paul.  To  me,  who  know  him,  his 
face  seems  at  a  white  heat.  Perhaps  they  have  been 
quarrelling. 

“How  d’ye  do,  Lermit?”  the  giant  says  airily. 
“Where  have  you  turned  up  from?  I  thought  you 
went  to  London  yesterday.” 

“  No  ;  I  stayed  last  night  at  a  tenant’s  of  Horneck’s. 
I  had  to  wait  for  my  effects  to  be  brought  from  War- 
field.” 

“  Ah  !  And  when  Horneck  came  ploughing  up  the 
land  with  the  news  that  Miss  Luttrell  was  runoff  with, 
you  joined  him,  I  suppose,  in  his  gallop  ?” 

“  Just  so.  We  have  been  scouring  the  country  these 
two  hours.  My  horse  is  dead  beat.  I  might  have 
saved  myself  the  trouble  apparently,”  with  a  short  laugh. 

Hester  catches  his  eye  with  an  expression  which  says 
as  plainly  as  the  old  female  Methuselah,  “  Didn’t  I  tell 
’ee  so  ?”  He  does  not  answer  this  look,  but  neither 
does  he  answer  the  weak  attempts  I  am  making  to  draw 
his  gaze  to  my  forlorn  face. 

“  Saved  yourself  the  trouble  !  I  should  think  so  !” 
cries  the  Desmond.  “  Why,  Miss  Luttrell  and  I  have 
enjoyed  our  ride  awfully  !  We  have  just  jogged  leisurely 
along,  admiring  the  scenery  en  route,  and  stopping  now 
and  then  to  hold  scraps  of  conversation  with  the  sheep 
and  listen  to  the  picturesque  swearing  of  the  shepherds. 
I  say,  where  are  the  hampers  ?  If  you  only  knew  how 
hungry  I  am !” 

We  ride  on,  and  somehow  I  fall  behind  with  Sir  Ivan, 
but  I  do  not  hear  what  he  is  saying.  I  am  listening  to 
the  sunflower  expatiating  to  Hester  and  Paul  on  the 
delights  of  his  long  tete-a-tete  ride  with  me,  and  the 
determination  to  which  we  both  came  to  prolong  our 
happiness  to  the  utmost. 

“  I  declare  Miss  Luttrell  and  I  would  not  have  put 
in  an  appearance  for  another  hour,  only  she  took  pity 
on  my  hunger.  She  knew  I  wanted  to  be  in  time  for 
the  feed.” 
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Sir  Ivan  has  dropped  into  quietness  ;  he  is  listening 
too,  and  he  smiles  oddly  at  my  reddened  countenance. 

“  Don’t  mind  him — he  is  such  a  romancer ;  and  he 
has  his  motive  for  all  this  nonsense.” 

I  stare  and  wonder  vainly.  The  sunflower’s  motive 
is  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  Sir  Ivan’s  mind.  He  is 
listening  again  to  a  highly-embellished  account  which, 
with  flattery  heaped  on  flattery,  the  Desmond  is  giving 
of  my  skill  in  saving  my  own  life  as  I  made  Jilt  take  her 
second  leap  over  the  wall  on  the  cliff. 

“  Is  this  all  true  ?”  Sir  Ivan  says  in  a  low  voice. 

“  The  plain  fact  is  true,  if  you  will  tear  off  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  speech  Mr.  Desmond  is  laying  on  so  heavily.” 

“  I  knew  you  could  ride  well,  but  I  did  not  think 
you  would  be  thrust  into  such  danger.  I  wish  I  had 
taken  that  road  ;  but  I  made  sure  of  finding  you  at  the 
farm.  I  thought  Hester  had  told  you  Lermit  was 
there.” 

I  grow  crimson  ;  my  eyes  smart  with  a  sense  of  burn¬ 
ing  from  the  flaming  of  my  cheeks.  Vainly  I  turn  my 
head  away,  and  present  only  one  fiery  ear  to  Sir  Ivan’s 
contemplation  ;  he  is  not  at  all  deceived  by  that  view. 

“  You  thought  quite  wrongly,”  I  say  in  a  voice  of 
trembling  vexation.  “  Miss  Horneck  told  me  nothing ; 
had  she  told  me  it  would  have  made  only  this  difference, 
that  I  would  have  wrung  the  mare’s  head  off  rather  than 
let  her  carry  me  to  the  farm.” 

“  Thank  you  on  Jilt’s  behalf;  but  I  thought  you  and 
Lermit  were  great  friends.  Hester  says - ” 

“  Don’t  tell  me  what  she  says.  Your  thought  is 
wrong  again.  Mr.  Lermit  has  quite  ceased  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine.” 

Sir  Ivan  looks  strangely  surprised,  but  he  is  silent, 
for  we  are  again  on  the  heels  of  the  other  riders.  The 
giant’s  rich,  rolling  voice  is  saying  with  its  utmost  im¬ 
pressiveness — 

“  I  declare  I  thought  she  was  gone.  I  could  not 
move  a  muscle ;  the  flutter  of  a  shadow  would  have 
turned  the  scale  against  her  life.  But  she  was  equal  to 
the  occasion  ;  with  a  pluck  past  belief - ” 

“  Mr.  Desmond  !”  I  cry  out  snappishly,  “  I  wish  you 
would  not  talk  about  me,  especially  when  I  can  hear  all 
you  say.” 

My  sudden  speech  causes  a  slight  check  to  their 
pace,  and  in  another  moment  I  find  Paul  by  my  side. 

“  How  often  have  I  told  you,  Coralie,  nor  to  ride 
with  such  mad  recklessness  !  What  were  you  doing 
on  the  Linton  road  ?” 

“  The  horse  ran  away,”  I  answer  coldly.  I  thought 
you  knew  that.  She  took  the  road  that  pleased  her 
best.” 

“  As  most  ladies  do,”  says  the  giant,  looking  back  at 
us,  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  saddle.  “That  reminds 
me  that  Miss  Luttrell  came  across  a  friend  of  hers 
through  this  freak  of  galloping  six  miles  on  the  wrong 
road.  A  very  pleasant  young  fellow  he  was  !  I  was 
extremely  sorry  he  seemed  too  modest  and  shy  to  respond 
to  her  invitation  when  she  pressed  him  to  come  on  and 
lunch  with  us.  Lady  Horneck  would  have  been  glad 
of  an  addition  to  our  party — eh,  old  fellow  ?” 

“  Any  friend  of  Miss  Luttrell’s,  certainly.  Who  was 
he,  Desmond  ?” 


“  Well,  I  forget  his  name  ;  a  sort  of  French  name — 
sounds  like  French  swearing  if  you  say  it  properly.  Ask 
Miss  Luttrell — he  is  evidently  a  great  friend  of  hers  ;  she 
was  overjoyed  to  see  him.” 

I  know  this  to  be  meant  for  that  sort  of  wit  called 
chaff,  in  which  the  giant  fancies  he  excels,  but  to  whom 
else  can  it  appear  in  this  light  shape  ?  It  seems  serious 
as  granite  to  Paul. 

“  Mawditt,  I  presume  ?”  he  says,  black  as  thunder. 

“  That’s  the  name !”  cries  the  giant  cheerfully. 

“  Miss  Luttrell  gave  me  a  most  enthusiastic  account  of 
him  after  he  had  passed  on.” 

The  road  has  narrowed  as  we  ascend  the  hill ;  Sir 
Ivan  is  some  paces  behind ;  Paul  and  I  for  a  moment 
ai«  alone. 

“  I  can  understand  the  mare’s  running  away  perfectly 
now,”  he  says  scornfully.  “  You  are  determined, 
Coralie,  to  fling  aside  my  warning.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  leave  you  to  your  fate  ?” 

His  tone  was  a  threat.  I  was  too  angry  and  proud 
to  make  explanations.  I  was  pale  to  the  lips  ;  I  could 
scarce  put  them  together  to  speak. 

“  My  fate  is  in  my  own  hands,  I  presume  at  all 
events,  since  you  chose  to  quit  Warfield,  you  can 
scarcely  interfere  in  it.” 

“  I  was  obliged  to  quit  Warfield.” 

“  And  you  were  obliged  to  quit  Castle  Horneck  also 
and  lodge  at  a  farm  ?  I  think  I  understand  the  sort  of 
obligation  you  feel.” 

“You  understand  nothing,  and  you  will  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  directed  or  helped.  It  is  true,  as  Hester 
says,  you  are  onl}  a  blind,  headstrong  child.” 

I  pant  for  breath,  and  my  wrath  rises  to  a  flame. 

“  Thanks  for  her  and  your  good  opinion.  At  least  I 
am  not  a  liar.  The  mare  did  run  away,  and  I  did  not 
face  a  horrible  death  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Charlie 
Mawditt.  I  no  more  expected  to  see  him  than  I  did  to 
see  Delia.” 

I  launch  this  shaft  in  headlong  haste,  and  regard  his 
pale,  rigid  face  eagerly.  There  is  no  change  in  it ;  my 
arrow  drops  down  as  if  he  were  a  rock. 

“  Who  is  Delia  ? — is  it  Miss  Strood 
“  Miss  Strood  !”  I  repeat  with  unequivocal  contempt. 
“  Why  not  have  said,  ‘  Is  it  Lady  Horneck  ?’  ” 

“  Because  I  know  her  name  is  not  Delia,  and  I  am 
ignorant  of  Miss  Strood’s  name.” 

He  is  looking  at  me  with  a  slightly  bewildered  air. 
I  feel  his  gaze,  but  I  do  not  see  it ;  I  keep  the  lids  of 
my  angry  eyes  lowered,  and  my  flushed  face  is  turned 
away. 

“  You  are  ignorant  of  Delia’s  name  too,  perhaps  ?” 
I  observe  with  quivering  scorn. 

“  That  I  certainly  am.” 

I  turn  Jilt’s  head  partly  round  and  face  him. 

“  See  here,  Paul,”  I  say  in  a  low  voice  of  bitter 
anger ;  “  you  may  not  choose  to  trust  me,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  lie.” 

“  To  lie  !”  he  repeats.  “  Who  dares  say  I  lie  ?” 

“  You  did  not  think  much  of  accusing  me  just  now 
of  lying.  Having  known  each  other  nearly  all  my  little 
life,  if  not  yours,  I  suppose  we  are  privileged  to  hurl 
these  compliments  at  each  other’s  heads.” 
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I  ride  on,  because  I  feel  I  am  on  the  brink  of  angry 
tears,  which  I  am  resolved  not  to  shed.  Paul  spurs  his 
horse,  and  with  a  bound  he  is  by  my  side  again. 

“  I  was  to  blame,  Coralie  -,  I  own  it.  Do  not  let  us 
quarrel.  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again  !” 

I  am  astonished,  but  not  softened.  Exasperation  is 
still  tingling  all  my  veins.  I  think  of  the  tableau  vivant 
he  and  Hester  made,  and  I  fancy  I  recognise  in  this 
mollifying  speech  a  concession  to  my  childishness.  I 
pretend  not  to  see  his  outstretched  hand. 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  more  reasonable.  If  you  had 
reflected  a  little  you  would  have  seen  the  improbability 
of  my  risking  my  life  to  see  Charlie,  when  I  can  have 
the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  beholding  him  every  day  at 
Warfield  without  any  risk  to  life  or  limb.” 

“  True ;  and  it  seems  he  is  anxious  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  also  of  seeing  him  at  midnight  hours  like  a 
ghost - ” 

“  No,  that  was  Delia  !”  I  cry  hurriedly. 

It  is  Paul’s  turn  to  check  his  horse  and  look  me  in 
the  fice. 

“  That  was  Delia  !”  he  repeats  slowly.  “  Do  you 
mean  the  girl  you  told  me  of  yesterday  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  mean  her.” 

"  And  you  have  seen  her  again  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  ?” 

His  questions  are  so  rapid,  short,  and  earnest,  that  I 
answer  him  in  a  breathless  way,  without  thought. 
Thus  I  tell  him  how  and  where  I  had  seen  the  girl, 
but  when  I  try  to  relate  what  she  had  said  I  begin  to 
think  and  to  hesitate. 

“  Speak  out,  Coralie  !”  he  says  impatiently,  “  unless 
you  wish  to  play  into  the  hands  of  that  villain  Mawditt. 
In  that  case  be  silent  if  you  will.” 

His  sharp  words  make  my  heart  bound  painfully.  I 
am  burning-red  one  moment  and  cold-white  the  next. 
I  steel  myself  against  him  by  an  effort  which  strangles 
half  my  love. 

“  If  I  hesitate,  it  is  because  the  girl  spoke  of  you. 
She  pretended  that  she  came  to  Warfield  to  warn  me 
that  you  were  a  false  friend.” 

I  strive  to  add  her  words  about  his  love  being  false,  but 
I  stop  short,  tongue-tied,  and  burning  with  confusion. 

The  expression  of  Paul’s  face  has  changed.  He 
has  grown  very  white,  and  his  eyes  are  full  of  a 
shrinking  sorrow. 

“  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  torture  your  mind  thus, 
Coralie,”  he  says  in  a  strange,  sad  tone ;  “  and  it  is 
contrary  to  our  bargain.  If  I  left  Warfield,  you  were 
to  have  peace.” 

I  stare  at  him  in  dull  wonder,  but  I  say  nothing. 

“  You  know  they  are  trying  to  sell  Warfield  ?’’  he 
says  in  a  moment. 

“Yes.  Lady  Sara  told  me  so.” 

“  It  would  put  a  goodly  sum  into  that  robber’s 
hands,”  Paul  continues  ;  “  but  I  hear  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way.  There  is  a  deed  missing.” 

His  words  float  in  the  air  around  me  as  I  ride  on  in 
a  kind  of  daze,  not  caring  to  answer  him.  ^  Once  I 
should  have  been  full  of  talk,  now  I  am  only  full  of 
sorrow. 


“  So  you  do  not  know  this  Delia  ?”  I  say  at  last, 
looking  at  him  with  fixed  sadness.  “  She  said  she  was 
more  to  you  than — than  I  was.  And  it  was  no  affair 
of  mine  to  inquire - ” 

“  She  simply  lied,”  Paul  answers,  interrupting  me 
almost  savagely.  “  How  dare  this  tool  of  Mawditt ’s 
speak  to  you  like  that  ?  Polluting  your  ears  with  vile 
slanders  !” 

Burning  and  shivering  with  confusion  as  I  am,  I 
think  of  the  pale,  sick  girl  on  her  bed,  and  my  heart 
tells  me  she  is  not  a  slanderer. 

“  She  believed  what  she  said,”  I  say,  in  tones  so 
low  that  Paul  can  scarcely  hear  me.  “  She  did  not 
look  like  a  liar  or  a  slanderer.” 

“  Do  you  believe  me  or  her  ?”  Paul  asks  in  a  voice 
low  as  my  own,  but  full  of  bitterness,  wrath,  and 
contempt. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  stammer  forth,  and  then  I  stop, 
for  my  tongue  is  dry  and  my  lips  are  shaking. 

“  You  don’t  know  ?”  he  repeats  in  amazement. 

“No.  How  should  I  know?  It  was  only  last 
night  you  warned  me  yourself  not  to  believe  in  your 
friendship.” 

“  So  I  did.”  And  Paul  breaks  into  a  short,  abrupt 
laugh  which  frightens  me.  “  But  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  some  unknown  creature  of  Mawditt’s  was  my  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than — than 
a  sister.” 

Something  in  his  tone  makes  me  turn  my  eyes  on 
him  unwillingly,  and  I  see  his  face  is  pale  and  rigid,  as 
I  have  so  often  seen  it  in  my  dreams  of  him  down 
among  the  rank  sedge  by  the  Monks’  Pool.  My  speech 
is  shut  up  by  his  cold  look.  I  do  not  try  to  answer 
him. 

“  Coralie,”  he  says  in  a  moment,  “  this  is  more 
serious  than  you  think.  Mawditt  would  not  have  sent 
that  girl  to  Warfield  to  frighten  you  and  poison  your 
mind  against  me  unless  he  had  some  powerful  and  evil 
motive.  Be  cautious,  child,  in  all  you  do,  and,  above 
all,  believe  nothing  that  you  hear.  Do  not  let  yourself 
be  tortuied  by  slanders.” 

“  I  am  not  tortured,”  I  say  coldly.  “  And  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Mawditt  sent  the  girl.  She  came  of  her 
own  accord.” 

Paul  laughs  again. 

“  For  what  ?”  he  says.  “  To  play  the  ghost,  or  to 
tell  you  I  was  her  lover  ?” 

“  Neither,”  I  answer  slowly,  as  I  go  back  in  thought 
to  the  girl’s  bedside.  “  I  believe  she  came  to  Warfield 
to  search  for  something.” 

“  Do  you  mean  she  came  on  a  thieving  expedition  ?” 

“  I  wish,”  I  cry  angrily,  “  that  you  would  not  say 
such  things.” 

“  It  is  a  natural  thing  enough  to  say,”  he  retorts. 
“It  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  one  can  come,  if 
she  really  confessed  she  was  exploring  the  chapel  in 
search  of  plunder.” 

His  manner  provokes  me  into  taking  the  girl’s  part 
fiercely. 

“  She  is  no  thief !”  I  exclaim.  “  And  she  did  not 
confess  that !  She  is  ill !  She  has  fever,  and  it  was 
in  delirium  she  talked  of  searching  the  old  gallery.  She 
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did  not  mean  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  the  hideous  old 
woman  who  is  with  her  was  dreadfully  angry.” 

Paul’s  manner  as  he  listens  changes  from  irony  to 
seriousness.  He  makes  me  repeat  word  for  word  all 
the  sick  girl  had  said.  As  I  tell  him  she  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Lermit  he  grows  strangely  pale.  He  asks  me 
twice  if  I  am  sure  of  this. 

“  Yes,”  I  answer.  “  I  suppose  she  meant  your 
mother.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  says  thoughtfully.  “  She  was 
raving  ;  who  can  tell  whom  or  what  she  meant  ?  And 
she  added,  ‘What  will  Mr.  Mawdit  give?’  You  are 
sure  of  those  words  ?” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

He  sinks  into  silence.  Our  horses  labour  up  the 
great  heathy  hill  slowly.  We  are  quite  alone ;  we 
have  left  Sir  Ivan  and  two  grooms  far  behind  us,  and 
in  front,  high  above  our  heads,  hanging  on  like  flies, 
we  see  the  rest  of  our  party  on  their  feet,  and  some¬ 
times  their  hands,  clambering  the  rugged  steeps  of 
Dunkery.  We  are  nearing  the  spot  where  the  carriage 
and  horses  have  been  left ;  the  servants’  voices  travel 
down  to  us  through  the  clear  air  in  a  weird,  ghostly 
way,  they  themselves  being  invisible.  Paul  stops  sud¬ 
denly,  and  his  horse  sends  forth  two  jets  of  steam  from 
his  nostrils,  and  takes  this  breathing  time  gratefully, 
with  neck  stretched  out  and  panting  flank. 

“  Gjralie,  I  have  been  pondering  over  this  matter. 

I  will  go  back  and  see  that  girl.” 

“  You  had  better  not.  She  has  a  fever  of  some 
kind.” 

“  The  infection  of  which  you  have  risked,  with  your 
usual  recklessness,”  he  says,  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  me 
sadly.  “  See  here,  child,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  made  a  promise — a  sort  of  compact — 
not  to  see  you  or  to  speak  to  you.  And  it  is  a  pro¬ 
mise  I  ought  to  keep — I  ought  indeed.  I  am  bound  in 
honour — more  than  honour,  it  is  a  sacred  duty - ” 

He  stops,  with  a  strange  grey  pallor  creeping  over 
all  his  face.  I  do  but  glance  at  him,  and  then  I  look 
away  in  proud  anger.  I  need  my  courage  and  my 
pride,  for  my  heart  is  fainting  in  me  like  a  dying  bird, 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation  is  in  my  throat. 

“  You  perceive,  Coralie,  I  have  broken  my  promise 
to-day  against  my  will.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that 
again,  so,  unless  I  see  a  special  reason  for  returning,  I 
shall  not  come  back  after  I  have  questioned  this  girl. 
I  will  write  to  Hester,  and  she  shall  tell  you  what 
passed,  if  necessary.” 

“  Thanks.  I  don’t  want  to  know.” 

The  words  come  through  a  great  lump  in  my  throat, 
and  they  sound  husky. 

“  Very  well.  I  will  not  trouble  you  if  you  do  not 
wish  it.” 

He  gathers  up  his  reins,  and  I  gasp  for  breath. 

“  Are  you  going  back  now — this  minute  ?” 

“  No.  I  shall  ride  on  fast  and  speak  to  Hester  first, 
and — and  apologise  for  not  coming  back.” 

“  Oh  !  very  well,”  I  say  drily.  Drily  indeed,  for  I 
feel  as  if  my  throat  were  full  of  parched  corn  mingled 
with  sand.  “  Remember  one  thing,  please,”  I  add  in 
bitter  calmness ;  “  I  promised  Mrs.  Methuselah  she 


should  not  be  hurt  in  any  way  through  the  girl’s 
ravings,  and  I  wish  to  keep  my  promise.  A  promise 
is  quite  as  sacred  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.” 

He  grows  dusky  red,  and  his  face  gets  back  its  old 
stern  look. 

“  It  is  like  a  woman,  when  a  promise  is  broken 
through  her,  to  reproach  a  man  with  it.  I  will  re¬ 
member  your  promise,  Coralie,  better  than  I  have  my 
own.” 

He  is  gone,  and  I  hear  the  clatter  of  his  horse’s 
hoofs  like  a  wild  echo  among  the  hills  as  he  rides 
madly  up  the  rocky  path.  He  does  not  stop  where 
the  others  have  stayed,  and  Uft  their  steeds  to  trust  to 
their  own  feet  alone  ;  he  rides  on  recklessly.  For  the 
punishment  of  my  sins  I  am  given  a  sight  of  him,  as 
his  horse,  hanging  on  by  his  fore-feet  to  rock  or  shaggy 
heath,  climbs  painfully  the  dangerous  way.  In  my 
terror  I  close  my  eyes,  and  when  I  open  them  again  he 
has  alighted,  and  I  see  him  and  Hester  Horneck  standing 
close  together  on  the  rim  or  edge  of  the  wild  waste, 
their  solitary  figures  shining  out  like  phantoms  against 
the  grey  sky. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  RIDE  on  mechanically,  with  sight  and  hearing 
blunted,  my  teeth  clinched,  and  my  eyes  fixed  as  in  a 
dream,  and  thus  I  stumble  blindly  on  a  group  of 
servants  spreading  out  viands  on  a  bit  of  table-land, 
well  sheltered,  and  fragrant  with  early  blossoms  of 
yellow  furze.  The  horses  are  tethered  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  the  carriage  sits  Miss  Strood,  leaning 
back  in  luxuriant  loneliness. 

“  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last.  Miss  Luttrell !  Such  a 
fright  as  we  have  had  about  you  !  It  has  really  quite 
spoiled  the  day.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  I  say  remorsefully,  “  but  I  really 
could  not  help  it.  Why  have  you  not  gone  on  with 
the  others  to  the  Beacon  ?” 

“  I  really  had  not  the  courage.  The  last  time  I  was  ’ 
here  I  was  with  my  poor  dear  brother,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  has  been  almost  too  much  for  me.  We  dined 
on  the  lower  beacon — it  was  a  summer  day  ;  there  was 
no  wind,  as  there  is  now — and  my  dear  brother  was  in 
such  a  funny  mood  !  He  made  one  of  the  boys  eat  a 
pot  of  mustard.  I  do  believe  it  would  have  killed  him 
if  I  had  not  surreptitiously  half-emptied  the  pot  and 
filled  it  up  with  beer  and  brown  sugar.  As  it  was, 
the  boy  cried  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  his  tongue 
was  dreadfully  swelled.  Oh,  my  brother  was  so  full 
of  fun  that  day  !  I  remember,  too,  one  of  the  postboys 
had  to  drink  a  pint  of  salt-and-water  because  he  was 
too  tipsy  to  sing  when  called  on.  I  never  saw  my 
brother  laugh  so  much  in  his  life  as  he  did  at  the  faces 
that  man  made  over  his  dose.  Oh,  we  had  a  delightful 
day  !  But  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  place  now, 
when  all  is  so  changed.  And  a  miserable  man  in  my 
brother’s  church,  who  looks  like  a  jackdaw  in  petticoats 
— a  long  black  coat,  my  dear,  down  to  his  thick  heels — 
and  he  tries  to  intone  like  a  raven  gone  mad.  It  is  a 
great  trial  to  my  nerves  now  to  go  to  my  parish  church 
and  see  such  a  loose-jointed  creature  in  my  brother’s 
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place — a  creature  who  is  positively  afraid  of  a  horse, 
and  fancies  all  dogs  are  on  the  verge  of  going  mad.” 

“  So  he  does  !”  cries  Sir  Ivan  in  a  jolly  voice,  as  he 
rides  up  to  us  ;  “and  he  holds  a  pocket-handkerchief 
drenched  with  eau-de-Cologne  to  his  nose  if  the  hounds 
pass  anywhere  near  him.  Let  me  help  you  to  alight. 
Miss  Luttrell.  And  you’ll  take  my  arm,  for  it  is  very 
rough  walking  here.” 

We  struggle  onwards  and  upwards  with  but  scant 
speech,  for  my  breath  is  short  and  my  habit  heavy  and 
cumbersome. 

“  We  are  all  like  the  fellow  with  the  banner,”  Sir 
Ivan  says,  stopping  to  take  breath.  “  Come  on,  Miss 
Luttrell ;  one  more  shout  of  ‘  Excelsior,’  and  we  are  at 
the  top  !” 

At  this  instant  Paul  and  Hester  flit  away  from  the 
horizon  like  vanished  spectres.  They  have  but  taken  a 
step  or  two  beyond  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood,  but 
this  is  enough  to  render  them  invi-.ible  to  our  eyes.  Sir 
Ivan  follows  my  gaze  and  says  in  his  happy  way — 

“  What  a  changed  fellow  Permit  is  !  It’s  hard  lines 
for  him,  though,  his  mother  marrying  again  like  that.  I 
feel  so  sorry  for  him  !  I  am  glad,  however,  he  has 
joined  us  to-day.  I  sent  down  a  note  to  him  this  morn¬ 
ing  begging  him  to  come.  Hester  advised  me  not,  and 
said  it  was  of  no  use  asking  him - ” 

He  stops,  for  at  a  turn  in  the  rocky  path  we  are  met 
by  all  the  party  coming  down,  with  infinite  chatter  and 
laughter  of  a  jerky  nature,  consequent  upon  the  shaking 
of  the  human  system  in  its  descent  of  precipices. 

“  The  late  Miss  Luttrell !”  cries  the  rector,  whose 
face  is  like  mulberry  jelly,  and  his  body  like  a  barrel  on 
broomsticks.  “  We  have  been  hearing  all  about  it  from 
Mr.  Desmond  ;  he  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your 
riding.” 

“  No,  he  is  not,”  the  giant  says,  “  for  Miss  Luttrell 
has  lost  me  a  splendid  bargain.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how,”  Sir  Ivan  returns. 

“You  don’t?  My  dear  fellow,  where  is  your 
memory  ?  Did  you  not  promise  me  the  mare  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  if  she  slew  her  rider  V' 

“  I  did  not  say  slew — I  said  threw." 

“It  is  just  the  same  thing.  Bear  it  in  mind.  Miss 
Luttrell.  He  was  ready  to  bargain  over  your  dead  body 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  gold.” 

To  my  surprise.  Sir  Ivan  does  not  take  the  giant’s 
chaff  so  lightly  as  it  is  meant  he  should. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Desmond  :  I  backed  Miss 
Luttrell’s  riding  at  the  price  of  the  mare,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  that  again ;  and  I  put  her  price  at  a 
thousand  guineas.” 

“  Done,  old  fellow  !  That  is” — and  he  turns  to  me 
— “  if  Miss  Luttrell  will  allow  me  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,”  I  answer, 
“  but  I  really  don’t  want  to  be  killed.” 

“  A  lady  who  can  jump  stone  w'alls  at  a  cliff’s  edge 
is  not  likely  to  be  killed,”  Hester  Horneck  says  in  her 
calmest  voice.  “  Cool  nerve  like  that  can  accomplish 
anything.” 

I  feel,  I  know  that  her  words  are  a  sneer,  but  no 
other  person  takes  them  in  that  light.  The  giant,  on 


whose  arm  she  leans,  beams  down  upon  her  quite  a 
grateful  smile. 

“  So  it  can  !”  he  cries.  “  I  fear  if  you  let  me  take  the 
bet.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  shall  be  in  for  a  cool  thousand 
You  will  be  sure  to  win  it  for  Horneck.” 

At  this  moment  my  blood  is  very  hot.  Hester’s 
handsome  face  has  a  look  of  triumph  on  it  that  I  hate. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  I  win  a  bet  for  her  brother  it  will 
please  him  and  vex  her.  To  risk  my  life  seems  a  small 
thing  in  my  eyes  if  it  will  but  put  the  same  dash  of 
angry  fire  into  her  veins  that  she  puts  in  mine. 

“  You  can  take  the  bet  if  you  like,  Mr.  Desmond  !” 
I  cry  out  quickly  ;  “  and  I  warn  you  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  win  it  for  Sir  Ivan.” 

“  All  right,”  he  says  in  high  glee ;  “  it  shall  be  a 
steeplechase.  We’ll  mark  the  ground  out  to-morrow, 
Horneck.” 

“  Come,  come,”  the  rector  interposes  in  a  fat  voice, 
“  you  young  people  are  very  rash.  You’ll  do  no  such 
thing.” 

“  Yes  he  will !”  I  cry  eagerly.  “  I  shall  enjoy  a 
steeplechase.  I  am  quite  anxious  for  it.” 

“No,  no,”  Sir  Ivan  says  in  a  low  tone,  “it  is  not 
fair  to  drag  ladies  into  such  things,  or  make  them  the 
subjects  of  bets.  I  give  it  up,  Desmond.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  you  should,  since  Miss  Luttrell  desires 
it  so  much,”  observes  Hester,  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
flection  in  her  voice  to  show  the  latent  sneer.  “  I  am 
sure,  Ivan,  I  would  oblige  her  if  I  were  you  ;  and  her 
success  would  be  such  a  triumph  for  her,  and  such  a 
pleasure  to  all  her  friends.” 

She  looks  at  me  in  a  strange  piercing  way,  and  I 
colour  crimson,  and  cannot  find  a  word  upon  my  shaking 
lips  wherewith  to  answer  her.  Does  she  mean  my 
doing  a  wild,  mad  thing  will  vex  Paul  ? 

No,  she  cannot  mean  that,  for  in  a  moment  I  hear  her 
saying  to  Mr.  Desmond — 

“  I  shall  be  quite  disappointed  if  Miss  Luttrell  shows 
the  white  feather.  Her  friends  boast  so  much  of  her 
prowess,  including  yourself,  that  I  should  really  like  to 
see  her  powers  put  to  the  test.” 

“  Yes  ;  Horneck  and  Lermit  too  seem  to  think  she 
can  do  anything  with  a  horse,”  the  giant  says. 

“  Add  yourself  to  complete  the  trio,”  returns  Hester, 
speaking  this  time  with  a  perceptible  sneer.  “  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  omit  the  opinion  of  the  best  judge  of  the 
three.” 

They  pass  on  and  get  a  step  or  two  below  us  in  the 
great  staircase  ;  the  sunflower  looks  back  and  beckons 
frantically. 

“  Make  haste  on  !”  he  cries.  “  I  give  you  all  due 
notice  that  I  am  past  the  civilised  stage  of  hunger.  I 
shall  fall  tooth  and  nail  upon  the  provisions,  and  leave 
not  a  crust  or  a  bone  behind  me.” 

In  a  polite  agony,  helping  stout  Lady  Horneck  to 
descend,  the  dyspeptic  magistrate  follows  him.  His 
face  has  a  green  and  yellow  shade  upon  it ;  he  essays  a 
smile,  but  only  gnashes  his  teeth. 

“  I  am  an  unfortunate  hand  at  these  clamberings,”  he 
says  in  a  mild  rage.  “lam  positively  aching  in  all  my 
joints,  and  they  really  feel  loosened — they  do  indeed, 
Miss  Luttrell ;  you  need  not  smile.” 
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“  I  can’t  help  smiling,  I  am  so  glad,”  I  say  viciously. 

“  Glad,  my  dear  !”  cries  Lady  Homeck,  panting  like 
a  good-natured  porpoise.  “  And  why  ?” 

“  Because  Mr.  Hammet  will  learn  now  to  sympathise 
with  the  poor  creatures  he  sends  so  often  to  the 
treadmill.” 

My  words  give  a  sort  of  shock  to  Lady  Horneck’s 
nerves.  She  looks  upon  them  as  “  bad  form.”  All 
the  ghastly  suffering,  all  the  misery  of  miserable  people 
shut  up  in  workhouses  and  gaols,  should  be  ignored  in 
polite  society.  We  are  treading  the  surface  lightly  in  a 
gay  measure  ;  it  is  rude  to  remind  ourselves  that  beneath 
our  dancing  feet  lie  hidden  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

“  They  deserve  to  ache,  and  I  don’t,”  says  Mr. 
Hammet  with  a  pious  look. 

“  Nevertheless,”  I  say  sweetly,  “  you  are  aching  just 
as  the  man  aches  who  had  live  turnips  in  his  pocket  for 
his  dinner.  Human  bones  are  very  much  alike.  You 
have  a  long  tramp  yet,  Mr.  Hammet,  on  this  great  stony 
mill  before  you  can  sit  down  and  rest.” 

He  gives  me  a  look  of  great  disgust,  a  look  which 
says  plainly  he  has  the  lowest  opinion  of  my  presump¬ 
tion  and  ignorance,  and  then  he  resignedly  takes  Lady 
Horneck’s  hand  again  and  stumbles  onward  and  down¬ 
ward  on  his  way. 

“  What  a  penance  for  him  !”  says  Sir  Ivan.  “  He’ll 
be  thinking  of  the  treadmill  at  every  step  he  takes.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  will  ?”  I  cry,  quite  pleased.  “  It 
will  be  a  great  success  to  have  put  into  his  bilious  mind 
one  thought  of  the  suffering  to  which  he  condemns 
others.  If  he  would  only  fancy  himself  on  that  ugly 
mill  as  he  jerks  onwards  it  would  do  me  good.” 

“  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Luttrell,  you  are  as  great  a  radical 
as  my  sister.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  a  radical.  But  I  cannot  help  pitying 
the  poor  and  the  miserable.  I  can  see  dimly  that 
crime  only  means  poverty  and  neglect.  I  am  not  at  all 
like  your  sister.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  not ;  she  is  more  practical  than  you. 
She  would  make  a  thief  pay  for  his  stolen  cabbage 
instead  of  making  the  cabbage  pay  for  him.” 

“  Yes,”  I  say  vaguely ;  “  by  keeping  him  in  prison 
you  mean.  Shall  we  follow  Lady  Horneck  now  ?” 

“  No,  surely  not !  You  will  not  give  up  the  Beacon, 
Miss  Luttrell,  when  we  are  so  nearly  at  the  top  ?” 

My  eyes  have  been  straining  upwards  all  this  while 
in  search  of  Paul’s  vanished  figure.  He  is  gone  like  a 
goblin  horseman  I  know  not  whither.  I  am  glad  to 
catch  at  an  excuse  which  will  enlarge  my  range  of 
vision. 

“  If  you  think  we  may  go  on  I  shall  only  be  too 
pleased,”  I  cry  eagerly. 

We  go  on  in  great  apparent  cheerfulness.  Sometimes 
he  nearly  tugs  my  wrist  off  in  dragging  me  up  a  stony 
ledge,  sometimes  I  give  him  a  butterfly  touch  of  the 
hand,  which  he  declares  helps  him  immensely.  And 
so  with  chatter  and  laughter  we  reach  the  top,  and 
stand  among  the  huge  rough  loose  stones  amid 
which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  three  great  hearths  whereon 
the  beacons  blazed  in  the  old  days  of  fire,  murder,  and 
plunder. 

We  stand  gazing  on  the  Sevem-sea,  which,  glancing 


with  green  and  purple  lights,  lies  beneath  the  eye  for 
the  length  of  a  hundred  miles,  caressed  on  either  side 
by  its  Welsh  and  English  shores.  The  mountains  of 
Wales  are  hazy  and  dim,  but  as  we  gaze  on  them 
they  draw  nearer  like  a  wondrous  vision  held  up  by  an 
angel’s  hand  within  the  clouds.  Soon  we  can  outline 
the  wild  distant  cliffs  and  see  the  white  line  of  surf 
painted  like  a  silent  thread  lying  at  their  feet.  Closer  and 
closer  draws  the  vision,  which  is  let  down  from  the 
sky  by  silver  lines  of  light.  The  sea  is  covered  with 
pale  purple  shadows  which  roll  onwards  and  rush  to 
and  fro,  mingling  with  green- gold  lances  which  dart, 
and  run,  and  play  like  lightnings  on  the  fire-tinted 
waves. 

One  breathes  beauty  as  one  looks,  and  the  eyes, 
greedy  of  loveliness,  drink  in  earth  and  sky,  and  send 
the  vision  to  the  very  heart,  which  •  caresses  it  in 
ecstasy. 

I  cannot  speak  for  happiness.  If  God  has  made  this 
world  so  fair,  what  must  be  the  glory  of  that  other 
home  which  “  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  the 
heart  of  man  conceived  I' 

“  Now  for  the  land  view,”  says  Sir  Ivan,  his  jolly 
voice  a  little  hushed.  “  It  is  as  glorious  as  this  vision 
of  the  sea.*’ 

We  turn  to  greet  it,  but  there  is  no  land  view.  The 
cloud  and  the  coming  rain,  which  by  lines  of  light 
have  drawn  the  coast  of  Wales  across  the  Severn-sea 
to  dazzle  us,  have  folded  us  now  in  a  white  embrace. 

The  giant  Dunkery  has  lifted  his  arms  to  heaven 
and  caught  the  mists  from  out  the  blue.  They  are 
here  in  wreathing,  rolling  clouds,  which  cover  his 
hoary  head,  and  hide  from  our  eyes  the  undulating 
hills,  the  green  plains,  and  the  grey  moors  of  Devon. 
Like  softest  vapoury  snow  they  glide,  and  fall  and  rise, 
and  wreath  around  the  shaggy  sides  of  Dunkery. 

Here  and  there  through  a  dazzling  rift  we  seize  a 
glimpse  of  a  cloud-capped  hill,  or  a  plain  sun-streaked, 
then  the  mists  close  up  and  we  two  are  alone  again  upon 
the  mountain-top,  the  world  shut  out,  and  ourselves 
our  only  ark. 

It  is  vain  now  to  search  with  heavy  eyes  for  Paul. 
I  know  not  at  which  point  of  the  compass  he  has 
ridden  away,  and  except  behind  us  on  the  sea  the  white 
walls  of  mist  arise  and  cover  every  path.  The  clouds 
have  come  down  about  us,  and  like  a  mighty  host, 
silent  and  white-robed,  they  gather  on  the  hills,  and 
press  through  the  valleys,  and  take  possession  of  every 
pass. 

“  Let  us  come  away,”  I  say  in  an  awed  whisper. 
“  The  glimpses  of  God’s  power  that  one  has  on  a 
mountain-top  frighten  me.” 

Sir  Ivan  takes  my  hand  and  lays  it  on  his  arm. 
When  a  woman  is  afraid  a  man  grows  tender :  it  is 
his  right. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  fear,”  he  says  gently ;  “  we 
shall  get  down  again  all  safe.” 

“  By  which  way  ?”  I  ask  bewildered.  “  The  paths 
are  in  the  clouds.” 

“  I  know  the  way  quite  well.  I  am  only  waiting 
for  you  to  claim  my  promise.  Don’t  you  remember  I 
said  I  would  tell  you  something  on  the  top  of  Dunkery  ?” 
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I  remember  it  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  such  a  long, 
long  way  off  since  yesterday,  that  I  quite  wonder  at 
his  good  memory. 

“Yes,  tell  me,”  I  say ;  “  I  had  forgotten  it.” 

“  Why,  it  was  only  last  night,”  he  cries,  “  I  gave 
you  the  promise.  Well,  it  was  something  you  said” — 
he  hesitates — “  about — about  Horneck.” 

“  Yes  ?”  I  answer  politely,  not  much  interested. 

“You  said  no  one  could  tell  how  glad  you  were  to 
be  there.  Is  that  true  ?” 

“  True  !”  I  cry.  “  O  Sir  Ivan  !  if  you  only  knew 
h<iv  true  ! — if  you  could  only  look  into  my  heart  and  see 
what  peace,  and  rest,  and  joy  it  is  to  me  to  be  at 
Horneck !” 

Kind  Sir  Ivan  grows  quite  agitated. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Luttrell,”  he  says,  “  I  cannot  tell  you 
how — how  glad  I  am  my  poor  house  should — should 
seem  to  you  in — in  that  sort  of  light.  I  hope  you  will 
stay  as  long  as  you  like.  I  hope  you  will  stay  always. 
I  shall  be  awfully  sorry  for  you  to  go  away.” 

“  I’ll  stay  as  long  as  I  can,”  I  return  as  calmly  as  a 
baby,  “  you  may  be  sure  of  that.”  And  with  wide- 
open  eyes  I  stare  into  his  kindly  face  and  smile. 

Somehow,  by  this  time  he  has  my  hand  again,  and 
he  holds  it  tightly,  looking  down  on  it  with  an  odd 
expression. 

“What  ring  is  this  you  wear?”  he  says.  “Did 
Lermit  give  it  to  you  ?’’ 

“  No,  indeed,  he  gives  me  nothing.  It  was  my  poor 
mother’s  ring.” 

I  blush  in  saying  this,  because  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  sneers 
against  my  mother  always  rise  and  make  me  hot  when 
I  speak  of  her. 

“  Your  cheeks  say  one  thing  and  your  lips  another,” 
Sir  Ivan  answers  with  a  little  smile,  looking  at  me 
keenly.  “  Shall  I  tell  you  something  else  you  said 
yesterday  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  like.”  But  I  think  instantly  of  all  my 
delinquencies  and  my  foolish  speeches,  and  I  feel  a  meal- 
bag  would  be  a  pleasant  refuge  for  my  scorching  face  : 
it  would  whiten  it  a  little. 

“  You  said — but  first,  is  it  really  true  you  and 
Lermit  are  not  such  good  friends  as  Hester - ” 

“  Yoicks  !  tally-ho!  Gone  away  I”  cries  a  voice 
through  the  mist,  shouting  at  the  very  top  of  its  manly 
strength.  And  emerging  like  the  sun  from  the  clouds, 
the  blazing  countenance  of  Mr.  Desmond  shines  upon 
out  path. 

“  Now,  Horneck,  this  is  really  too  bad,”  he  cries. 
“  Without  permitting  a  famished  man  to  slake  his  thirst 
or  diminish  his  hunger  he  is  ordered  off  a  second  time 
in  search  of  the  lost.  I  left  Hammet  playing  havoc 
among  the  flesh-pots.  Come  on  quickly,  or  we  shall 
only  be  left  the  crumbs  that  are  gathered  up  from  his 
table.” 

We  precipitate  ourselves  downwards,  we  roll  and 
slide,  and  tumble  and  run,  till  we  reach  breathlessly  the 
sheltered  glade  where  the  creature  comforts  are  spread 
forth  invitingly.  I  give  one  hurried  glance  around. 

Paul  is  not  here. 

Amidst  a  heap  of  cushions  and  shawls  Miss  Strood 
makes  room  for  me  by  her  side. 
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“  Is  it  not  deliciously  warm  here  ?”  she  says.  “  It  is 
more  like  May  than  February.” 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?”  Hester  is  saying  to  her 
brother.  “  We  were  so  hungry  we  could  not  wait  for 
you  any  longer.” 

“  Halloo  !  where  is  Lermit  ?”  cries  Sir  Ivan  in  that 
jolly  loud  voice  of  his  which  makes  the  sheep  to  right 
and  left  of  us  fly  like  the  Amalekites  before  Gideon. 

I  eat  ravenously.  I  ask  for  bread,  salt,  mustard, 
and  rnilk.  I  am  determined  not  to  hear  Hester’s  quiet, 
silky  answer,  yet  I  do  hear  it. 

“  He  is  gone.  He  would  not  stay  to  lunch.” 

“  Gone  I”  cries  the  giant.  “  Why,  I  heard  him  say 
half-an-hour  ago  he  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.” 

“  Gone !  where  is  he  gone  ?”  asks  Sir  Ivan  in  his 
direct,  honest  way.  “  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  hurry 
off  without  a  leave-taking  or  finding  time  to — 
to - ” 

“  Eat  a  little  parched  com  and  dip  his  muzzle  in  the 
vinegar — wine  I  mean,”  observes  the  sunflower. 

“  Oh,  come,  come,”  says  the  rector,  “  I  can’t  allow 
that.” 

“  It’s  downright  sinful,”  says  Miss  Strood.  “  My 
sainted  brother  now - ” 

The  giant  starts  up. 

“  Will  anybody  eat  a  pot  of  mustard  or  drink  a  pint 
of  salt-and-water  to  do  penance  for  me  ?”  he  cries. 

While  this  nonsenseis  going  on,  Hester,  with  a  crim¬ 
soning  face,  whispers  to  her  brother.  Not  a  word 
more  is  said  about  Paul. 

I  lose  my  appetite  and  my  hearing,  and  deaf  and 
limp  I  sit  by  Miss  Strood  and  simper  at  what  she  says, 
and  at  what  everybody  else  says,  feeling  all  the  time  that 
I  am  not  half  as  sensible  as  the  sheep  which  come  and 
crop  the  heath  close  by  my  cold  hand. 

We  start  on  our  way  home.  We  laugh  and  talk  a 
great  deal  at  first,  then  we  grow  tired  and  quiet,  and 
lastly  we  seem  inclined  to  sulk,  we  equestrians,  but  in 
the  carriage  they  go  to  sleep  instead. 

It  is  ten  o’clock  when  we  reach  the  hall  door. 

“  Well,  has  the  day  been  a  success  or  a  failure  ?” 
says  Sir  Ivan  as  he  lifts  me  from  my  horse. 

“  Oh,  a  success — a  decided  success  I”  I  say  firmly, 
as  I  stand  staggering  and  shivering,  every  bone  in  my 
body  crying  out  for  rest,  and  my  great  heart-ache 
wearying  for  sleep  and  forgetfulness. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

O  HOW  fast  my  little  time  of  freedom  is  speeding 
away  I  Each  day  is  but  an  hour,  and  the  minutes  are 
like  the  tiny  golden  motes  in  the  sun  which  dance  and 
vanish  ;  one  sees  them,  but  can  never  hold  them.  I 
enjoy  every  moment  feverishly.  I  hug  my  little 
pleasure  to  my  heart  as  a  child  does  her  doll.  I  inhale 
my  breath  with  painful  joy  like  a  creature  spared  from 
drowning.  I  am  so  resolved  to  be  glad  through  the 
days  of  my  precious  freedom  from  the  Mawditt  chain, 
that  with  a  determined  hand  I  have  put  away  from  my 
soul  the  thought  of  Paul.  Why  should  he  spoil  for 
me  my  poor  little  hour  of  liberty  ?  He  is  free  dways  ; 
free  to  go  out  into  the  world — the  great  vineyard — 
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and  labour  honestly  for  his  bread,  worldly  bread  or 
spiritual  bread,  which  he  will.  He  is  free  to  be  good 
or  evil,  to  work  for  God  or  the  devil,  according  as  he 
may  choose.  But  I  have  no  freedom,  no  choice  ;  I  am 
simply  crushed.  I  feel  that  in  a  little  while  my  brain, 
being  unused,  uncultivated,  will  grow  dull,  and  I  shall 
sink  down  beneath  my  chains  and  hug  them  to  me  as 
my  only  safeguard  ;  I  shall  be  like  those  prisoners  long 
used  to  their  dungeons,  who  shrink  from  light  and 
liberty.  If  I  practised  some  of  the  arts  and  artifices  of 
a  slave,  I  might  brighten  outwardly  the  sad  days  of  my 
life  ;  but  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  an  inward  death.  I 
turn  cold  with  horror — I  draw  back  as  though  I  were 
looking  down  into  a  pit. 

Hester  Ilorneck  cannot  understand  me  in  the  least. 
My  excitement  of  manner,  my  hurried  snatchings  at  every 
little  pleasure,  my  feverish  enjoyment  of  each  passing 
hour,  she  regards  with  disapproval.  She  does  not  know 
I  draw  the  breath  of  a  captive  whose  gaoler’s  tread  is 
sounding  nearer  day  by  day  ;  her  theories  and  mine  are 
diametrically  opposed,  just  as  are  our  actions  and  our 
lives.  She  thinks  a  woman  has  no  need  of  a  stirring 
existence,  no  need  of  freedom,  yet  she  does  exactly  as 
best  pleases  and  suits  her  own  idiosyncrasy  she  domi¬ 
nates  and  rules  unconsciously,  and  suffers  no  one  to 
intrude  on  her  liberty  of  action  or  impede  the  fulfilment 
of  her  will ;  she  even  condescends  to  art  to  gain  her 
own  way,  and  thus  degrades  and  vulgarises  her  nature 
to  gain  what  should  be  a  right,  not  a  concession.  Lady 
Homeck,  who  has  no  will  and  is  feeble  and  good- 
natured,  she  simply  rules  in  an  outspoken  way  but  her 
brother,  who  sometimes  thinks  he  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
she  rules  more  cautiously  ;  and  thus,  while  she  domi¬ 
neers,  it  is  hard  to  me  to  hear  her  speak  in  a  silken 
tone  of  subjection  and  a  woman’s  lowly  sphere  and  her 
duty  of  obedience,  which  from  her  lips  have  no  true 
sound,  but  seem  rather  the  utterings  of  hypocrisy  or 
the  blindness  of  the  cat  who  strove  to  be  a  woman. 
Her  instinct  breaks  out  of  her  in  spite  of  her  theories, 
therefore  she  is  bowing  down  her  soul  to  a  lie,  and  she 
is  either  deliberately  deceiving  herself  or  else  she  is 
walking  blindfolded,  and  is  one  of  those  who  have  a 
mind  that  dares  not  think,  eyes  that  dare  not  see,  ears 
that  dare  not  hear  yet,  with  all  these  chains  about  her 
thought,  her  practice  is  to  do  whatever  seemeth  right  in 
her  own  eyes.  Openly  if  the  right  be  a  daylight  one, 
secretly  if  there  be  a  shade  of  darkness  about  it.  “  By 


hook  or  by  crook”  should  be  the  motto  of  such  women 
as  these. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  like  Hester  Horneck. 

Now  my  theory  is  that  we  are  all  born  free — that 
having  a  brain  I  have  a  right  to  have  it  cultivated, 
having  hands  I  have  a  right  to  work,  having  worked  I 
have  a  right  to  my  wages  ;  and  it  is  cruelty  to  let  my 
brain  lie  fallow,  injustice  to  tie  my  hands,  robbery  to 
steal  my  earnings,  all  on  the  plea  that  I  am  a  woman. 

I  find  within  myself  a  great  longing  for  honour, 
honesty,  and  independence,  and  a  passionate  desire  for 
fame ;  and  I  say  it  is  the  work  only  of  a  devil  to 
crush  these  out  of  a  woman’s  soul,  and  say  to  her, 
“  Go,  sell  yourself  to  a  man  for  bread.” 

I  think,  too,  that  all  the  human  race  suffers  for  this 
evil.  Wise  mothers  make  wise  men. 

Hester  would  call  me  a  mad  dreamer  if  she  read  all 
this.  Or  perhaps  she  would  go  further,  and  say  I  was 
daring  and  wicked  in  thinking  such  wild  things. 

I  would  answer :  The  freedom  of  thought  is  the 
only  freedom  I  have.  I  will  use  it  while  I  can. 

Hester  is  a  round,  smooth,  smiling  woman.  She 
never  sets  herself  in  opposition  with  her  age  or  the  facts 
of  her  time.  She  sails  down  with  the  stream  smoothly. 

I  can  imagine  her  in  the  old  days  accepting  the 
office  of  godmother — as  it  was  called — to  some  poor 
headlong  girl  like  me,  who  was  about  to  be  burned  for 
her  opinions.  I  can  fancy,  as  I  went  slowly  to  the 
pile  in  my  garment  of  penance,  how  she,  in  rustling 
silk,  would  walk  piously  by  my  side,  exhorting  me  all 
the  way  in  sharp,  cutting  words  to  repent.  I  can  guess 
how  she  would  leave  me  at  last,  setting  me  down  in 
her  heart  pitifully  as  a  hardened  sinner.  But  with  her 
pity  there  would  be  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  that  I  was 
going  to  burn — and  my  doctrines  with  me,  she  would 
hope.  I  can  see,  too,  that  as  she  walked  by  my  side 
she  would  carry  a  few  sticks  in  her  hand  to  help  swell 
the  pile  of  my  torture.  She  would  dj  this,  not  out  of 
cruelty,  but  because  it  was  the  respectable  and  orthodox 
thing  to  do.  She  would  feel  restful  and  comfortable 
in  acting  in  accordance  with  the  age,  tuning  herself 
unconsciously  to  the  time. 

These  round  women  without  angles  please  the 
unthinking,  so  they  get  smiled  on  by  the  world,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  happiness  showered  down  upon  them 
which — which  is  not  worth  having. 

I  have  not  heard  any  news  of  Paul  to-day. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TOILETTES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


1.  In  maroon  faille  and  striped  woollen  material. 
Trained  skirt  with  two  cross  flounces  and  bouillon.  Polo¬ 
naise  with  long  plain  ends  at  the  back,  princess  form  in 
front,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of  maroon  ribbon. 
Bonnet  with  soft  crown  in  cream  foulard,  forming  bavo- 
let ;  scarlet  geraniums  outside  and  in  front. 

2.  Costume  in  ecru  linen,  with  blue  stripes.  Trained 
skirt  with  deep  cross  flounce,  at  the  lower  edge  of  which 
are  two  ecru  linen  plisses.  Tunic  draped  in  a  puff  at 


the  back,  where  it  is  sustained  by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon, 
forming  a  tablier  in  front,  and  lost  sight  of  at  the  sides 
in  the  folds  and  plisses.  Corsage  with  full  basques  at 
the  back,  where  small  gussets  are  inserted  ;  ecru  sleeves 
terminating  at  the  wrist  by  plissh  and  bows  of  ribbon. 
Bergere  hat  in  Italian  straw  with  brim  lined  with  blue, 
turned  up  at  the  back.  Scarf  of  gauze  draped  round 
the  crown,  forming  coquilles  at  the  back,  to  which  is 
attached  an  ecru  feather. 


XUM 


PICNICS. 
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PICNICS. 


'  OW  that  the  London  season  is  fairly  over, 
and  that  those  who  have  been  enjoying  its 
gaieties  have  returned  once  more  to  their 
country  homes,  it  is  the  turn  of  those  who 
h.tve  been  quietly  stationary  and  occupied 
with  their  usual  tranquil  avocations,  and 
who  have  enjoyed  none  of  the  fierce  delights  of 
midnight  balls  or  of  morning  canters  in  the 
Row,  of  watching  exciting  polo  matches  at 
Hurlingham  or  closely-contested  cricl  et  matches 
at  Lord’s,  of  visits  to  Ascot,  water  parties  at 
Maidenhead,  or  skating  reunions  ?.t  Prince’s,  to 
have  their  milder  dissipation.  August  weather  is 
generally  fine,  hot,  and  fairly  settled  ;  the  days  are  long 
and  the  evenings  warm  and  delightfully  adapted  for  long 
drives  in  the  still ,  soft  air.  Most  houses  in  a  neighbourhood 
have  one  or  more  casual  guests,  though  not  the  large 
parties  which  assemble  later  in  the  year  when  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season  has  begun,  and  it  is  invariably  decided  that  a 
picnic  affords  one  of  the  pleasantest  means  of  meeting 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  first  conside¬ 
ration  is  the  selection  of  the  spot  to  be  visited,  and  the 
point  is  a  very  important  one.  It  should  be  a  place 
possessed  of  some  attractions  affording  something  inte¬ 
resting  to  be  seen  when  the  important  business  of 
luncheon  is  over.  It  should  be  easily  attainable  by  all 
those  who  are  to  be  invited,  and  yet  not  a  spot  so  well 
known  as  to  be  wearisome ;  it  should  be  safe  from  the 
invasion,  for  that  day  at  least,  of  excursionists,  and  if  it 
is  by  any  means  possible  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  shelter  near  at  hand,  so  that  in  case  of 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  so  common  in 
this  fickle  climate  there  should  be  some  place  of 
refuge. 

The  place  and  the  day  being  decided  upon,  the  next 
step  is  to  issue  the  invitations.  The  best  plan  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  write  notes  rather  than  to  send  formal  invitations  ; 
there  are  generally  so  many  matters  to  be  explained 
which  cannot  be  done  on  a  formal  card.  There  are  very 
many  methods  of  arranging  such  a  party.  Sometimes 
the  guests  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  appointed  spot 
at  a  given  hour ;  sometimes,  if  any  portion  of  the  journey 
has  to  be  made  by  train,  the  train  selected  and  the  hour 
of  its  arrival  at  different  intermediate  stations  are  indi¬ 
cated.  All  arrangements  in  such  instances  respecting 
the  conveyance  of  guests  should  be  made  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  picnic.  For  instance,  having  decided  on 
the  train  and  ascertained  the  number  of  the  guests  and 
their  intentions  as  to  joining  the  train  or  finding  their 
own  way  to  the  rendezvous,  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  railway  officials  of  the  probable  amount  of  accommo¬ 
dation  required,  which  will  avoid  much  inconvenience 
and  considerable  delay.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
vehicles  should  be  in  readiness  at  the  final  station  to 
convey  the  party  to  their  destination,  and  also  at  a  pre¬ 
concerted  hour  to  take  them  back  again. 


As  it  often  exercises  the  minds  of  picnic-projectors 
whether  it  is  they  or  their  guests  who  shall  pay 
for  the  railway  fares  and  the  necessary  vehicles,  it  is  as 
well  to  state  that  all  the  arranger  of  the  party  has  to  do 
is  to  take  care  that  the  accommodation  is  forthcoming, 
the  guests  paying  for  their  own  tickets  and  flys. 
Formerly  there  was  an  idea  that  at  a  picnic  every 
guest  should  furnish  some  portion  of  the  feast,  and 
when  there  had  not  been  judicious  pre-consultation 
some  very  absurd  results  sometimes  took  place,  such  as 
every  one  bringing  a  chicken,  or  perhaps  a  tongue, 
which  produced  a  certain  sameness  in  the  repast.  Now, 
however,  that  picnics,  when  given  at  all,  are  generally 
large  ones,  it  has  been  found  infinitely  more  convenient 
either  for  the  giver  of  the  party  to  provide  the  whole 
luncheon,  or  else  for  three  or  four  friends  to  combine, 
one  contributing  cold  fowls  and  tongues,  another  lobster 
salad  or  any  preparations  of  fish  and  vegetables,  one 
pastry  and  jellies,  another  wine,  and  another  fruit. 
Each  knowing  exactly  the  article  which  alone  they  have 
to  provide,  there  is  no  fear  of  anything  being  forgotten  ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  large  party  that  ser¬ 
vants  should  be  taken,  as  amateur  packing  and  un¬ 
packing  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  disastrous  results. 
Sometimes  it  is  considered  a  great  refinement  to  have 
hot  vegetables,  but  this  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  is  quite  unnecessary.  Cold  chicken,  ham  and 
tongue,  rolls  filled  with  lobster  salad  or  plain  salad, 
sandwiches  made  of  pounded  chicken  or  game,  foie- 
gras  either  made  into  sandwiches  between  thin  slices  of 
dry  toast,  or  a  mouthful  ensconced  in  a  tiny  shape  of 
Aspic  jelly,  cold  salmon,  abundance  of  salad,  plenty  of 
fruit,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  quantities  of  ice,  and 
no  stint  of  claret-cup,  champagne  and  cider-cup ; 
pigeon-pies,  in  which  it  is  essential  that  the  pigeons 
should  be  boned,  and  some  Devonshire  cream  for 
eating  either  with  fruit  or  with  tarts,  and  for  the  day 
anything  hot  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  Arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  reach  the  trysting-place  about 
an  hour  before  the  time  settled  for  luncheon  ;  and  the 
important  point  of  where  the  feast  is  to  be  spread 
being  settled,  the  party  should  disperse,  a  signal  being 
agreed  upon  to  recall  them  at  the  proper  time.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteer  to 
concoct  the  cups  and  to  mix  the  salads.  The  choice 
of  the  spot  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  and  one 
should  be  selected  where  there  is  a  cerminty  of  shade, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  hold  up  a  parasol  during  luncheon, 
and  nothing  is  more  uncomfortable  for  a  lady  than  to 
be  exposed  to  a  pitiless  sun.  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  water  should  also  be  avoided,  for  not  only  is  there 
a  blinding  glare  from  it  when  the  sun  strikes  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  it  attracts  midges  and  other  insects  which 
sting  unmercifully.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  guests  are  not  seated  upon  an  ant-hill,  and  that 
there  is  no  wasp’s  nest  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  though 
no  precaution  will  absolutely  prevent  these  inconvenient 
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insects  making  their  way  to  the  fruit  and  bringing  dis¬ 
comfort  and  annoyance  with  them. 

Luncheon  is  generally  a  somewhat  prolonged  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  when  it  is  over  the  party  generally  dis¬ 
perse  either  to  visit  the  ruins,  or  to  walk  to  the  water¬ 
fall,  or  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  the  view, 
or,  in  short,  to  amuse  themselves  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  visited.  Before  they  disperse 
arrangements  should  be  definitely  made  as  to  when  and 
where  they  are  to  reassemble,  and  it  is  judicious  to 
name  an  hour  rather  earlier  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  in  a  large  party  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  there  will 
be  at  least  a  few  unpunctual  people.  Sometimes,  if 
there  is  a  cottage  near  where  water  can  be  boiled,  it  is 
considered  pleasant  to  have  five  o’clock  tea  before 
starting  for  home ;  in  any  case,  well-iced  claret  and 
cider-cups  should  be  attainable,  and  any  fruit  that  may 
be  left.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  leave 
it  out  in  the  sun,  as  it  utterly  spoils  the  flavour ;  it 
should  be  well  covered  with  damp  leaves  and  put  as 
near  the  ice  as  is  possible.  Sometimes  the  whole  party 
adjourn  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  party  for  a  late  in¬ 
formal  dinner  occasionally  followed  by  a  dance,  but 
this  is  apt  to  make  the  day  very  long  and  tiring  for  the 
chaperones,  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  the  young 
people,  and  had  better  not  be  attempted  if  the  journey 
to  and  fro  has  been  a  long  one. 

It  is  also  somewhat  perplexing  in  the  matter  of  cos¬ 
tume,  as  the  dress  suitable  for  a  picnic  is  hardly 
suitable  for  a  dance,  while  a  toilette  pretty  enough 
for  the  evening  is  sadly  out  of  place  where  there 
is  any  prospect  of  scrambling  among  ruins  or  visit¬ 
ing  waterfalls  or  damp  wood-paths.  For  young  ladies 
nothing  is  prettier  or  more  suitable  than  cotton,  linen, 
or  holland  dresses,  or  else  mohair,  ticking,  serge  if  the 
wind  be  chilly,  homespun  or  some  such  unpretending 
material,  and  they  should  be  short  enough  to  be  conve¬ 
nient  for  walking.  If  the  make  and  fa(;on  of  the  dress  be 
stylish,  and  all  the  adjuncts,  such  as  boots,  gloves,  and 


fichu,  unexceptionable,  the  toilette  will  look  fully  as 
well  as  if  made  of  more  costly  materials — nay,  better, 
for  it  will  be  more  appropiate.  Eldeily  ladies  need  not 
of  course  affect  so  severe  a  simplicity  of  style,  but  even 
they  will  do  well  to  avoid  elaborate  trimmings  and  costly 
lace,  and  shady  hats  are  infinitely  more  appropriate  than 
smart  bonnets.  It  is  not  necessary  for  gentlemen  to 
wear  frock-coats  and  tall  hats  as  for  the  more  formal 
festivities  of  garden  or  archery  parties.  Shooting-coats 
and  wideawakes  are  quite  permissible  at  a  picnic. 

Invitations  need  not  be  very  long — a  week  is  ample 
— and  they  should  always  be  extended  to  any  guests 
who  may  be  staying  with  the  friends  invited.  The 
latter,  in  replying,  should  be  paiticular  in  stating  who 
they  intend  to  bring,  not  only  the  number  but  also  the 
names,  as  it  is  pleasant  for  the  lady  arranging  the  party 
to  know  whom  she  may  expect  to  see,  and  if  all  the 
party  meet  at  a  station  and  go  together  it  renders  it  easier 
to  arrange  who  should  go  together  in  the  different 
carriages,  and  it  is  attention  to  all  such  minute  details 
which  renders  patties  successful  or  the  reverse.  En¬ 
deavours  should  be  made  to  prevent  there  being  an 
undue  preponderance  of  ladies,  as  it  always  renders  a 
party  dull.  If  there  is  any  regiment  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  it  is  of  course  more  easy  to  obtain  gentle¬ 
men,  and  very  frequently  they  are  asked  to  allow  their 
band  to  attend,  but  this  is  rather  a  mistake  in  a  general 
way,  as  the  usual  enjoyment  of  a  picnic  is  to  stroll  about 
and  separate  rather  than  to  congregate  together  as  at  a 
garden  party.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  people  to 
each  other  as  much  as  possible ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  entertainment  cause  such  constant  change  of  groups 
that  introductions  are  more  useful  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  the  place  selected  can  be  reached  by 
road  and  the  party  meet  at  the  point  agreed  on,  courtesy 
demands  that  they  should  be  punctual.  A  four-in-hand 
coach  is  a  very  delightful  means  of  transit  if  attainable, 
and  fortunate  are  those  who  arrive  at  their  destination 
so  comfortably. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

XVIII. — THE  EXCELSIOR  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


MBITION  and  emulation  are  prominent 
characteristics  of  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  human  beings.  Before 
most  of  us  “  hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and 
Alps  on  Alps  arise,”  and  in  our  several 
and  varying  fashions  we  sing  the  song  of  “  Ex¬ 
celsior.”  Ambition  bids  us  attempt  the  perilous 
ascent  for  the  glory  we  may  gain  by  personally 
achieving  it ;  emulation  stirs  us  to  the  enterprise, 
not  because  we  suppose  we  shall  be  one  whit 
the  better  by  reaching  a  more  elevated  peak,  but 
because  somebody  else  is  there,  and  we  do  not 
like  to  apjjear  to  be  second  in  the  race. 

Emulation  is  a  stronger  inducement  than  ambition  in 
the  efforts  we  so  strenuously  make  to  advance  our 


social  position.  We  push  on  at  a  railway  pace  to  reach 
some  distant  station,  which,  for  reasons  not  at  all  clearly 
defined,  we  suppose  to  be  a  more  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  than  that  which  we  now  occupy  ;  and  well  will  it 
be  for  us  if,  after  all  the  hurry  and  skurry,  “  the  fever 
and  the  fret,”  we  find  ourselves  happier  when  the 
wished- for  platform  is  reached,  and  we  are  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  getting  tickets  for  some  yet  more  remote  place 
on  the  social  road.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  impediments  to  real  happiness  which  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  routine  of  hard-working  life  impose,  to  rest 
from  the  toil  of  merely  obtaining  the  means  of  living 
and  realise  some  of  the  valid  enjoyments  of  life ;  to 
have  the  mind  free  from  the  one  absorbing  preoccupa- 
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tion,  and  ready  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  our  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  that  of  others.  But  if  the  realisation 
of  a  competency  only  frees  us  from  one  struggle  to 
engage  us  in  another  that  is  far  more  arduous,  little 
advantage  is  gained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  dis¬ 
comfort  and  vexation.  These  are  speculative  times, 
and  we  daily  hear  of  or  witness  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  Some 
persons,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  hard  labour,  who  have  acquired  the  habits  of  the 
class  in  which  they  were  born  and  with  which  they 
have  been  associated,  suddenly  “  strike  ile,”  as  the 
Americans  phrase  it,  and  become  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  wealth ;  that  is  a  very  great  thing  in  itself, 
but  they  become  possessed  also  of  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
which  may  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  their  own  peace  of 
mind.  They  want  to  occupy  the  same  position,  to 
move  in  the  same  circle,  to  enjoy  the  same  amusements, 
and  exhibit  the  same  tastes  as  those  do  who  have  been 
wealthy  all  their  lives,  who  have  from  the  first  been 
trained  to  understand  and  enjoy  refined  pleasures,  and 
to  move  with  an  easy  because  unconscious  grace  in 
what  we  all  recognise  as  good  society.  The  attempt  is 
made  and  failure  follows.  Wealth,  we  know,  is  a  great 
power,  a  key  that  will  open  many  doors,  but  when  the 
doors  are  opened  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
nouveaux  riches  will  be  able  to  enjoy  all  that  they  find 
within.  They  are  among  those  whom  they  look  upon  as 
the  most  blessed  of  human  beings,  the  high-born  and 
wealthy,  but  they  are  not  of  them,  .and  they  never  will 
be.  Courtesy  they  will  receive,  for  courtesy  is  an  in¬ 
separable  adjunct  of  refinement  and  culture  ;  but  if  they 
could  read  in  the  serene  countenances  the  slight  con¬ 
temptuousness  which  accompanies  the  condescension 
they  would  speedily  wish  themselves  in  more  congenial 
society. 

In  the  speculative  ferment  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  American  society  sudden  and  large  windfalls  are  so 
frequent  that  we  are  told  some  persons  adopt  as  a  lucra¬ 
tive  profession  the  task  of  instructing  parvenus  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  good  society,  and  of  imparting 
the  rudiments  of  education  to  those  who  have  arrived  at 
maturity  without  having  acquired  the  art  of  spelling  or 
writing  their  own  names.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  laudable  things  possible  that  those  whose  early 
years  have  been  passed  in  ignorance  should  apply  some 
of  the  wealth  they  have  gained  to  repair  their  deficiencies, 
and  acquire  some  accomplishments  which  no  person 
having  a  fair  share  of  self-respect  would  willingly  be 
without.  But  when  the  ambition  is  not  to  make  these 
acquirements  for  their  own  sake,  for  the  additional 
powers  they  impart  to  the  individual,  for  the  legitimate 
gratification  they  afford  by  opening  to  the  mental 
vision  prospects  heretofore  unenjoyed,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  personal  character,  but  only  because  the 
ruling  desire  is  to  be  grand  as  well  as  wealthy,  showy 
and  profuse,  to  live  in  great  houses  and  to  give  grand 
entertainments,  and  so  attempt  to  rival  those  who  are 
“  to  the  manner  born,”  it  is  regretable  that  such  a 
pitiful  ambition  should  Be  a  master  passion,  and  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  good  sense  which  would  show 
how  much  happiness  depends  on  what  is  within  our¬ 


selves,  and  how  little  on  what  is  without.  All  great 
leaps  in  life  are  dangerous,  none  more  so  than  the 
sudden  leap  from  poverty  to  wealth.  We  should  recol¬ 
lect  that,  although  circumstances  may  change,  and  the 
labouring  uneducated  man  or  woman  of  to-day  may  be  the 
millionaire  of  to-morrow,  the  change  does  not  extend  to 
the  personal  qualifications ;  and  the  banker’s  book  is 
not  a  fairy’s  wand  to  transmute  in  an  instant  Hodge 
into  a  prince,  or  Hodge’s  wife  into  a  brilliantly-accom¬ 
plished  lady.  If  they  attempt  the  instantaneous  trans¬ 
formation  they  become  absurdly  conspicuous  as  sham 
articles  ;  and  although  dense  self-conceit  may  blind 
them  to  the  fact,  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

This  comes  of  giving  way  recklessly  to  the  Excelsior 
mania.  They  want  to  jump  with  one  spring  from  the 
valleys  to  the  loftiest  Alpine  summits ;  but  happiness 
must  be  sought  at  more  modest  altitudes.  What  is  the 
real  blessing  of  an  accession  of  wealth  to  a  poor  man  or 
woman  ?  It  is  that,  rightly  used,  it  gives  independence, 
freedom  from  associations  which  cripple  the  mind,  from 
the  debasing  infiuence  of  a  perpetual  eager  struggle  for 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  danger  of  debt, 
from  the  tyranny  of  money-grubbers,  from  the  hopeless 
prospect  which  old  age  and  mental  decay  present.  It  gives 
a  feeling  of  security  for  the  future,  and  it  gives  the 
means  of  providing  for  those  who  are  the  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us,  and  taking  precaution  to  insure  that  they 
shall  be  educated  and  cared  for,  and  start  fairly  on  the 
great  enterprises  of  life,  furnished  for  the  journey. 
Wealth  makes  these  things  possible,  and  it  gives  the 
means,  too,  of  insuring  for  ourselves  surroundings 
suitable  to  our  character,  personalities,  and  tastes.  Why 
should  people  wear  their  lives  out  in  purchasing 
surroundings  to  which  they  are  unfitted,  and  which 
will  only  make  them  miserable,  although  they  may 
sit  on  gilded  couches,  ride  in  sumptuous  carriages, 
be  waited  on  by  gorgeous  servants,  and  leave  visiting- 
cards  at  the  houses  of  the  “  real  aristocracy  ?”  They 
would  not  be  silly  enough  to  spend  a  heap  of  money  on 
boots  or  dresses  that  will  not  fit  them.  Why  should 
they  persist  in  throwing  away  wealth  that  might  be  a 
blessing  to  many  in  the  endeavour  to  purchase  a  society 
that  does  not,  and  never  will,  fit  them  ?  Happiness,  all 
that  makes  lifiewoith  living,  lies  very  near  to  our  hands, 
whatever  station  we  are  in ;  and  the  impatient  youth 
who  carried  the  Excelsior  flag  left  pleasant  valleys,  and 
balmy  airs  and  bright  flowers,  to  find  barrenness  and 
ice  on  the  mountain  top. 

We  know  very  well  that  Longfellow’s  “  Excelsior” 
poem  referred  to  mental  and  spiritual  attainments,  to  the 
elevation  which  the  soul  may  reach  to,  to  the  fervent 
aspirations  of  genius  and  devotion,  and  not  to  external 
things.  But  we  use  it  as  an  illustration,  and  it  is  not 
inapt,  of  the  restless  desire  to  climb  higher  and  higher, 
not  spiritual  heights,  but  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life,  and  reach  elevations  where  we  shall  be  no 
doubt  dizzy,  but  whence  we  can  look  down  on  the  less 
fortunate  people  who  are  on  a  shelf  below  us.  We  do 
not  necessarily  aspire  to  be  better,  but  to  seem  to  be 
better  to  ride  in  a  carriage  when  our  next-door  neigh¬ 
bour  rides  in  a  cab,  and  to  fret  and  fume  inwardly 
because  another  neighbour  keeps  a  footman,  which  we 
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cannot  afford  to  do.  In  due  time,  should  fortune 
favour,  comes  the  footman,  and  then  two  are  desired, 
and  soon  to  the  end.  Money  comes,  and  we  crawl  and 
cringe  for  a  handle  to  our  name,  to  be  “  Sir”  or  “  My 
Lady,”  and,  if  more  wealth,  then  new  Alps  are  seen  in 
the  distance,  and  we  worry  ourselves  almost  to  death 
because  we  cannot  reach  them. 

Some  mountain  heights  appear  from  the  distance  very 
easy  of  access,  but  the  most  experienced  and  energetic 
Alpine  climber  completely  fails  to  reach  the  summit. 
Many  such  inaccessible  heights  are  encountered  in  our 
social  life,  and  though  we  spend  ever  so  much  money 
in  equipments  and  engage  the  most  renowned  guides, 
our  foot  never  touches  the  topmost  peak,  which  seems  so 
inviting  and  accessible.  We  may  build  mansions,  crowd 
galleries  with  pictures  bought  with  lavish  expenditure, 
affect  taste  and  connoisseurship,  and  yet  feel  no  more, 
know  no  more,  of  the  subtle  language  and  influences  of 
art  than  if  the  painter  had  written  his  thoughts  in  the 
arrow-headed  language  and  burned  it  on  the  mounds  of 
Nineveh.  With  all  our  pretence  we  are  shams  to  the 
end,  talk  as  we  will  about  quitting  the  valleys  where 
poor  common  folks  dwell,  and  ascending  heights  only 
accessible  to  wealth. 

We  send  our  boys  to  the  great  public  schools,  and 


our  daughters  to  the  most  fashionable  and  select  board¬ 
ing-schools,  thinking  very  little  of  what  they  may  be 
taught,  to  the  real  strengthening  of  their  minds  and 
morals ;  but  because  “  it  is  so  important,  you  know,  that 
they  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of 
the  first  families.”  The  result  generally  is  that  the 
juvenile  representatives  of  the  “  first  families”  nickname 
them  “  shoddy,”  and  “  cut”  them  with  the  most  well-bred 
coolness  out  of  school. 

“  Give  me,”  said  an  inspired  writer,  “  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.”  Absolute  poverty  in  these  artificial  times 
is  a  terrible  thing,  for  by  its  continual  wear  and  tear,  its 
ignoble  and  degrading  associations,  its  incessant  temp¬ 
tations,  it  dwarfs  all  but  the  noblest  natures  ;  but 
wealth,  without  the  wisdom  to  use  it  well,  for  ourselves 
and  others,  is  a  terrible  thing  too.  True  happiness, 
said  the  philosopher  Epicurus  (sadly  misrepresented  as 
a  heartless  sensualist),  is  to  be  found  in  moderate 
desires,  the  practice  of  unselfish  virtue,  the  harmonious¬ 
ness  of  life  itself  and  with  its  surroundings.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  turmoil  of  constant  excitement  and 
unsatisfied  longings,  or  the  feverish  ambition  to  leave 
present  resting-places  and  soar  to  far-off  peaks,  inviting 
only  because  they  are  so  distant. 

The  Editor. 


CHRONICLE 

tVERYTHING  is  royal  here.  The  course, 
the  stand,  the  ginger-beer,”  says  a  poet  of 
the  period,  who  describes  a  “  Visit  to 
Ascot”  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
ne  of  the  meeting”  is  not  less  royal  now 
^  than  it  was  then.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
alterations  is  in  the  grand  stand,  which  has  lost 
V  its  semi- rustic  character,  and  now  figures  as  a 
u  long  handsome  building  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
1'  considerable  architectural  pretensions.  Ascot 
t  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world  for  racing.  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  somewhat  capricious,  the 
^occasional  heavy  falls  of  rain  materially  destroying  or 
throwing  a  decided  “  damp”  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
“  road.”  Royalty  was  represented  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover,  the 
Dukes  of  Connaught,  Cambridge,  and  Teck,  and  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were 
in  Court  mourning,  the  Princess  wearing  black  satin 
with  light-coloured  trimmings.  The  Royal  cortege  is 
naturally  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Ascot 
week,  and,  preceded  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Master  of 
the  Buckhounds,  magnificently  mounted,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  received  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting.  Rain 
continually  threatened,  and  a  contemporary,  a  cynical 
old  bachelor  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  remarks  that 
“  ladies’  complexions  fortunately  escaped  this  trying 
ordeal.”  The  dresses,  principally  of  brocade  or  some 
equally  old-fashioned  material,  proclaimed  the  strength 
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of  the  art-revival ;  and  the  colours,  mostly  of  neutral 
tints,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  taste  which  the 
Parisians  still  deny  us.  The  Prince  Imperial  and  also 
Mr.  Disraeli  were  in  the  Royal  inclosure  on  Thursday, 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  observed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  the  handsome  young  lady  with  the 
pince-nez  glasses,  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover. 
Rumour  asserts,  however,  that  H.R.H.  has  proposed 
for  her  younger  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  will 
receive  his  answer  in  August. 

THE  MARRIAGE 

of  Viscount  Bernard,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Brandon, 
with  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Evans-Freke,  only  child  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Carbery,  was  celebrated  at  St.  Michael’s, 
Chester-square.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich  white 
satin,  the  corsage  with  long  basques,  and  the  train 
trimmed  with  point  de  gaze  and  bunches  of  orange- 
flowers.  Over  a  wreath  of  similar  flowers  was  a  square 
veil  of  point  de  gaze.  The  jewels  were  diamonds,  old 
lustrous  stones  belonging  to  the  Brandon  family.  The 
bridesmaids  wore  salmon-coloured  faille,  trimmed  with 
pluses  and  sashes  of  figured  gauze  of  the  same  shade, 
w'ith  wreaths  of  pale  pink  roses,  foliage,  and  tufts  of 
shamrock.  Each  of  them  wore  a  heart-shaped  crystal 
locket,  bordered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  a  gem 
coronet  with  the  monograms  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  The  marriage  service  was  choral  throughout. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Morley  and  Miss  Holford.  The 
bride  wore  a  most  becoming  and  artistic  toilette,  con- 
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sistlng  of  a  dress  of  the  richest  duchesse  satin,  a  very 
pale  ivory  shade,  the  skirt  trimmed  efi  tablier,  with  cor¬ 
sage  and  train  ornamented  v  ith  Brussels  lace  and  orange 
flowers  fastened  by  stars  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  the 
veil  attached  by  the  same  bridal  flowers.  The  jewels 
worn  were  pearls  and  pearl  necklace.  There  were  eight 
bridesmaids,  all  dressed  alike  in  ivory  muslin,  trimmed 
with  lace  of  the  same  soft,  pretty  shade,  which  admirably 
contrasted  with  pale  blue  sashes ;  blue  feathers  in  the 
bonnets.  The  bride’s  travelling  costume  was  of  fawn- 
coloured  faille,  with  overdress  and  small  mantle  of 
cashmere  of  a  lighter  shade  beautifully  embroidered, 
and  bonnet  en  suite. 

LA  MODE  OBLIGE. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket  Match  at  Lord’s 
this  season  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record 
The  game  lasted  three  days,  ending  on  the  third  in  the 
victory  of  the  Light  Blues,  after  a  vigorous  contest  and 
matchless  play.  In  the  matter  of  ladies’  toilettes  both 
blues  were  of  course  much  worn,  but  there  was  a  decided 
preponderance  of  the  favourite  cream  tints,  in  spite  of 
partisan  feeling.  There  were  many  light  blue  polonaises 
trimmed  with  silver  with  exquisite  effect,  and  worn 
with  these  were  bonnets  to  match.  Never  before,  we 
should  imagine,  was  the  absurdity  of  the  present  fashion 
of  tight  costumes  displayed  to  greater  advantage  (?)  Many 
ladies  were  rash  enough  to  recline  on  the  greensward 
with  no  thought  of  the  terrible  results,  and  their  frantic 
efforts  to  rise  were  a  source  of  intense  delight  and 
amusement  to  the  bystanders.  These  costumes  are  the 
joke  of  the  season,  and  to  judge  from  the  groups  of 
delighted  City  Arabs  who  congregate  in  Regent-street 
to  see  the  struggles  of  ladies  attempting  to  step  from  or 
enter  their  carriages,  we  feel  sure  that  these  interesting 
young  persons  will  feel  disconsolate  when  this  freak  of 
fashion  dies  out. 

A  STATE  CONCERT 

was  given  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  28th  ult.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
with  their  suite  were  present,  accompanied  by  H.R.H. 
the  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  As  the  Court  was  then 
in  mourning  black  and  white  were  the  prevailing  colours. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  wore  a  black  satin  dress,  trimmed 
with  scarves  of  black  Chantilly  lace  and  bouquets  of 
white  daisies  and  wild  flowers  ;  her  headdress  was  a 
tiara  of  diamonds,  and  her  necklace  of  the  same  gems. 
Princess  Louise  wore  a  black  dress  with  bouquets  of 
violets,  and  Princess  Amelie  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was 
in  white  satin  and  lace,  with  diamond  ornaments. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  Prince  Hassan  Pasha  and  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  both  of  whom  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  splendid  Indian  dress,  which  blazed  with  gold 
embroidery  and  precious  stones.  The  staircase  and 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms  were  all  richly  decorated 
with  flowers  and  choice  plants,  and  the  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  played  during  the  arrival  of  the 
guests.  The  singers  were  Mesdames  Patti,  Nilsson,  and 
TrebelH-Betiinl,  and  Signori  Graziani  and  Nicolini,  and 
the  chorus  and  band  were  selected  from  the  Philharmonic 
and  Sacred  Harmonic  Societies  and  the  It.alian  Operas, 
numbering  in  all  about  160  performers. 


AFTERNOON  DANCES 

have  been  given  during  the  season  on  Saturdays  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  by  the  officers  stationed  there. 
On  the  17th  of  last  month  there  was  a  more  than  usually 
.  successful  g.athering.  The  dancing  was  held  in  the  long 
library,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  half-past  seven. 
The  dress  was  very  simple,  most  of  the  ladies  keeping 
on  their  hats.  Black  silks  trimmed  with  silver  were 
genenally  worn  ;  one  had  scarves  of  red  and  white  silk, 
and  another  was  worn  with  a  long  black  velvet  polonaise. 
Between  the  dances  the  guests  promenaded  through  the 
long  suite  of  rooms  leading  from  the  library,  displaying 
on  their  walls  some  fine  portraits  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
George  II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  &c. 

A  GRAND  BALL 

was  given  at  Grosvenor  House  on  June  30th  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  at  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  several  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  were  present.  The  noble  saloons  of  Grosvenor 
House,  including  the  picture-gallery  and  Rubens  Room, 
were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  guests,  and 
a  long  tent,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  terrace, 
was  constructed  in  the  garden,  and  carpeted  with  crim¬ 
son  cloth  to  correspond  with  the  draperies  of  the  interior. 
The  Prince  Imperial,  attended  by  Count  Clary,  was 
amongst  the  early  arrivals.  The  ball  w^as  opened  by 
a  quadrille  in  which  the  Princess  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  danced  vis-a-vis  to  the  Prince  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  whole  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  garden  was 
illuminated  with  small  coloured  lamps.  The  Princess 
was  in  black  gauze,  with  trimmings  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  jet  embroidery,  and  wore  a  tiara  of  diamonds  and 
diamond  neckkace.  The  Duchess  of  Westminster  wore 
a  dress  of  brown  tulle  over  satin,  w'ith  sprays  of  lilac. 
Lady  Howard  of  Glossop  wore  a  white  stuin  dress 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  flowers,  with  green 
stalks  and  leaves,  done  by  the  pupils  at  the  School  of 
Art — needlework  which  was  very  beautiful  and  effective, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dresses  were 
on  the  whole  wondrously  lovely,  with  their  trimmings 
of  rich  lace,  flower  and  silver  fringes.  See.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  remained  till  three  o’clock. 

MISS  EDITH  LIDDELL, 

third  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
died  on  the  26th  ult.  Her  death  is  especially  melancholy, 
as  only  a  week  before  her  illness,  which  was  short  and 
sudden,  arrangements  had  been  concluded  for  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Aubrey  Harcourt,  only  son  of  Mr. 
E.  W;  and  Lady  Susan  Harcourt,  of  Nuneham  Park. 
The  customary  suits  of  solemn  black  were  dispensed 
with  at  the  funeral.  No  scarves  or  hatbands  were  worn, 
and  the  three  unmarried  sisters  were  dressed  in  white. 
The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  white  pall ;  two  magni¬ 
ficent  wreaths  of  camellias,  white  roses  and  lilies,  were 
placed  on  it,  one  of  them  having  been  sent  by  the 
Queen.  Amongst  the  pall-bearers  was  H.R.H.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  went  from  Windsor  expressly  to  attend 
the  funeral.  A  few  more  examples  like  this,  and  the 
ghastly  paraphernalia  of  funerals,  prized  only  by  under¬ 
takers,  will  be  banished  for  ever.  The  Queen  and  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  sent  letters  of  condolence 
to  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Liddell, 

ROYAL  VISIT  TO  HURLINGHAM. 

A  large  and  brilliant  company  assembled  at  Hurlingham 
to  witness  the  polo  match  between  the  Monmouthshire 
and  Hurlingham  clubs.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  with  two  of  the  Royal  children,  accompanied 
by  the  King  of  Greece,  arrived  at  half-past  four,  and 


were  received  by  Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley  and  Lord 
Dorchester.  In  the  Royal  inclosure  were  the  Duchess 
de  Mouchy,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Countess 
of  Normanby,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  Lady 
Dorchester,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  the  Prince  Adolphus 
of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  the  play  and  the  fine 
riding  of  the  respective  competitors. 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES 


NOBLE  and  heroic  if  slightly  difficult 
task  did  the  respectable  alderman  in 
Dickens’s  story  set  himself  when  he  man¬ 
fully  resolved  to  “  put  down  suicide,” 
but  I  wonder  if  his  task  was  more  im- 
possible  of  accomplishment  than  would  be  that 
of  any  misguided  woman  who  attempted,  by 
precept,  teaching,  and  example,  to  put  down 
some  of  the  exaggerated  absurdities  of  a  few  of 
U  the  fashions  in  dress  which  at  this  moment 

^  exist.  “  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 

kind  i”  and  surely  many  of  you,  my  readers,  will 
sympathise  with  me  in  thinking  it  no  slight  hardship  to 
be  compelled  to  abide  by  such  rules  as  those  laid  down 
for  seaside  toilettes,  it  being  i/e  rlgueur  to  change  one’s 
costume  three  or  four  times  “  per  diem.”  Alas  !  for 
those  of  us  who  go  to  “  the  sad  sea  waves”  under  these 
circumstances  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  rest ;  the  only 
form  of  which,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  obtained  on  the 
principle  that  a  popular  preacher  speaks  of — namely, 
“  rest  in  a  change  of  labour.”  I  think  I  could  almost 
forgive  a  caustic  Saturday  Reviewer  opening  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  that  latest  and 
most  objectionable  novelty  in  dress  which  consists  in  a 
cuirasse  habit,  so  called,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
gentleman’s  dress-coat  pur  et  simple,  made  of  silken 
material  or  velvet,  and  fastened  across  the  chest  by  a 
single  button.  The  Parisian  modistes  tell  us  it  is  eti 
grande  dame  worn  on  a  beautiful  figure  and  perfectly- 
fitting  dress  ;  but  entre  nous,  dear  ladies,  my  advice  is 
to  avoid  carefully  all  “  gentlemanly”  styles  of  dress. 
Keep  to  the  quiet  and  womanly  fashions,  and  “  never 
desert”  them. 

In  contrast  to  this  I  would  recommend  most  highly 
the  new  brocaded  scarves,  suitable  either  for  draping 
across  the  skirts  of  dresses  or  for  opera,  concert,  or 
theatre  wear,  arranged  as  a  Hyde  Park  wrap.  They 
are  wonderfully  pretty.  One  I  see  with  a  rich  brocade 
of  pink  silk  flowers  on  a  ground  of  white  gauze ;  others 
in  twilled  silk,  pale  blue,  lavender,  eau-de-nil,  pink,  &c., 
with  a  brocaded  pattern  rouud  the  lower  edge,  where 
all  are  finished  off  with  a  deep  rich  fluffy  silk  fringe, 
in  colour  to  match  the  scarL  The  length  of  these 
scarves  is  about  three  yards,  and  the  width  half  a  yard, 
and  in  looking  at  the  price,  25s.  6d.,  one  is  surprised 
that  for  such  a  small  sum  anything  so  rich  and  pretty 
can  be  obtained. 


Two  of  these  I  saw  in  pale  blue  draped  over  a  pearl- 
grey  silk,  and  two  in  lavender  over  a  black  silk  grena¬ 
dine  costume,  the  effect  being  charming  in  both  cases 
Contrasting  colours,  I  may  add,  are  not  only  admis¬ 
sible,  hwtfort  k  la  mode  at  present.  “  Nothing  is  so 
new  as  that  which  is  forgotten,”  we  are  told,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  axiom  we  see  the  burnous  cloak 
again  in  fashion  almost  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  it  to  be  forgotten  since  it  was  so  favourite  an 
article  of  attire.  In  scarlet,  violet,  black,  lavender, 
and  pearl-grey  cashmere,  with  a  rich  embroidery  of 
white  silk,  I  see  them  marked  at  prices  beginning  at  a 
guinea.  At  the  Derby,  Ascot,  and  Paris  races  many 
ladies  wore  these  cloaks,  which  in  most  cases  were 
large  enough  to  cover  their  costumes  completely.  So 
much  for  dress.  Now  a  word  on  a  subject  not  less 
interesting  or  important — namely,  needlework ;  the 
favourite  novelty  is  still  crewel  work  applied  to  furni¬ 
ture  and  dress.  As  many  inquiries  are  sent  to  me  from 
time  to  time  as  to  how  and  where  patterns  may  be 
obtained,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  now  a  sheet 
containing  a  number  of  varied  and  beautiful  designs 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  on  receipt  of  eleven 
stamps,  and  on  which  will  be  found  patterns  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Another  novelty  in  needlework  consists  of  satin 
stitch  done  in  black  sewing  silk  and  chenille  on  a 
cream- colour  cloth  ground  to  imitate  line  engravings. 
These  are  very  artistic,  some  being  perfect  copies  of 
old  prints.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that 
tapestry  is  now  invariably  being  done  in  the  Louis  XIII. 
sober  tints.  The  Photo-Portfolio,  a  pretty  contrivance 
for  portraits,  is  made  of  dove-coloured  kid,  and  worked 
with  silken  cord,  braid,  or  beads.  When  finished  it  is 
mounted  on  a  small  easel  to  be  placed  on  a  drawing¬ 
room  table.  To  return  to  the  old  subject  of  dress,  and 
in  doing  so  I  fear,  dear  ladies,  you  will  assuredly  con¬ 
clude  that  “  with  all  its  faults  I  love  it  still,”  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  since  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  missing  picture,  the  Gainsborough  hat  has  regained 
all  its  old  popularity,  and  is  now,  par  excellence,  the 
chapeau  of  the  season.  A  very  handsome  style  is  in 
coarse  white  straw,  the  brim  lined  with  bottle-green 
velvet,  and  the  trimming  consisting  of  similar  velvet, 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  handsome  cream-colour  ostrich 
feather,  with  cluster  of  ripe  and  unripe  strawberries. 
The  price  of  a  Gainsborough  hat  similar  to  this  is 
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2  guineas,  and  nothing  can  be  more  picturesquely 
becoming  to  a  young  and  elegant  woman.  A  charming 
novelty  in  trimmings  for  dresses  and  mantles  is  the 
“Empress  lace,”  which  has  just  appeared.  It  is  in 
silk,  black  and  ecru,  and  is  made  in  numerous  beautiful 


designs  and  different  widths  to  match.  Few  things 
are  more  effective  than  this  graceful,  pretty  trim¬ 
ming  on  any  soft  silken  material,  such  as  foulard, 
tussore  silk,  fine  cashmere,  &c.  The  prices,  beginning 
at  IS.  a  yard,  vary  according  to  the  width. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


MORE  ABOUT  BEE-KEEPING. 


EES  have  many  enemies  ;  but  there  is 
much  sound  sense  in  what  a  very  old  and 
experienced  bee-keeper  tells  us,  “  That 
their  most  formidable  enemies  are  their 
possessors,  who  busy  themselves  to  tor¬ 
ment  them,  and  weaken  and  kill  them  by  too 
much  care.  In  winter,”  he  says,  “  they  hurt 
them  by  shutting  them  up,  and  in  spring  the 
giving  them  a  little  honey  is  not  always  attended 
to,  neither  is  the  guarding  them  from  moths, 
which  at  this  time  make  the  greatest  havoc ;  nor 
is  the  narrowing  of  the  entrances  to  prevent  their 
being  robbed.  Some  people  suffocate  them  in  autumn, 
that  they  may  possess  themselves  of  their  provisions, 
and  others  take  out  the  best  honey,  and  often  too 
much  of  it,  and  so  expose  them  to  die  of  hunger.  I, 
therefore,”  he  concludes,  “  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  their  enemies  those  of  their  possessors  who,  by 
their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  hinder  them  from 
prospering  and  multiplying.”  This  statement  is  rather 
severe,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  altogether  unmerited, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  useful  hints  contained  in 
it.  Other  enemies  bees  have,  the  chief  of  which  are 
ants,  birds,  mice,  moths,  earwigs,  and  wasps. 

To  destroy  ants,  pour  boiling  water  into  their  nests, 
after  having  pierced  them  with  a  pointed  stick.  Am- 
moniacal  gas  water  is  the  best.  If  ants  be  troublesome, 
and  their  nests  cannot  be  found,  sprinkle  a  slightly 
moist  sponge  with  dry  powdered  white  sugar.  The 
ants  will  collect  in  the  cells  of  the  sponge,  which  can 
then  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  squeezed  out,  and 
sugared  again  until  all  are  destroyed. 

The  blue  tit  {pants  major)  must  be  watched  and 
kept  down,  for  that  is  the  bee’s  great  enemy.  A  single 
tit  will  devour  ten  or  twelve  bees,  and  the  young  are 
fed  with  them.  Lapoutre,  a  French  naturalist,  assures 
us  that  he  has  found  under  a  tree  in  which  the  blue  tit 
made  its  nest  a  large  quantity  of  the  scaly  parts  of  the 
bees  which  the  birds  had  dropped. 

The  best  protection  against  mice  is  to  place  the 
hives  on  an  upright  pedestal,  so  that  the  floorboards 
overhang  it  on  all  sides,  and  the  most  effective  method 
of  destroying  them  is  with  phosphoric  poison,  or  if 
poison  be  objected  to,  with  the  common  figure  of  four 
trap. 

Entomologists  give  two  species  of  wax  moths — viz., 
gallerea  cerreana  and  gallerea  alvearea.  The  females 
generally  deposit  their  eggs  between  the  hive  and  the 
hive-board.  As  soon  as  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
they  begin  their  ravages,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  an  entire  hive  will  be  destroyed  by  them.  Old 


straw  hives  are  those  most  subject  to  such  attacks. 
The  best  preventive  is  great  cleanliness,  a  yearly  coat 
of  paint,  and  the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  hive  floors. 
Huish  recommends  the  destruction  of  this  moth  during 
the  summer  evenings.  He  says,  “  Destroy  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  frighten  not  away  the  bats  which 
fly  about  the  hives,  for  they  devour  a  great  number  of 
them.’’ 

To  destroy  earwigs,  place  pieces  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  of  the  dry  stalks  of  such  plants  as  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  &c.,  from  which  the 
pith  has  been  removed,  round  the  sides  of  the  hives. 
The  earwigs  will  collect  in  these,  and  can  be  shaken 
out  every  morning  into  boiling  water. 

The  webs  of  spiders  should  be  carefully  swept 
away  from  the  hives  with  a  dusting  brush,  and  the 
nests  of  eggs  destroyed  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Wasps  are  very  dangerous  enemies  to  bees,  and  should 
be  destroyed  wherever  found.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
free  from  them  in  the  summer.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  when  the  nest  is  quiet,  late  in  the  evening,  to  plunge 
into  the  chief  entrance  the  neck  of  a  wine-bottle  which 
has  been  well  rinsed  with  strong  spirits  of  turpentine, 
at  the  same  time  carefully  stopping  up  all  the  other 
holes  ;  wasps,  however,  may  be  almost  exterminated  in 
a  neighbourhood  by  marking  the  nests  in  summer  and 
digging  them  out  in  December.  In  this  way  the 
queen  wasps  will  be  destroyed,  and  future  nests  pre¬ 
vented.  Queen  wasps  which  are  seen  flying  about 
singly  in  spring  should  always  be  killed.  They  are 
larger  than  the  common  wasps,  and  very  easily  caught. 

Bees  not  unfrequently  attack  and  plunder  each  other’s 
hives  ;  and  there  seem  to  be  no  means  of  entirely 
stopping  their  depredations,  though  they  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  prevented  by  contracting  the  entrance  of  the 
hives,  so  as  to  enable  the  bees  that  are  attacked  the 
more  easily  to  defend  themselves.  Autumn  is  the 
season  when  these  attacks  generally  occur. 

We  agree  with  Gelien,  bees  have  no  real  disease. 
Dysentery,  about  which  so  much  has  been  made,  and  so 
many  remedies  have  been  prescribed,  never  attacks  the 
bees  of  a  well-stocked  hive  which  is  left  open  at  all 
seasons ;  those  only  are  attacked  which  are  too  long 
and  too  closely  confined.  They  are  always  in  good 
health  as  long  as  they  are  at  liberty,  when  they  are  warm 
enough,  and  have  plenty  of  food.  All  their  pretended 
diseases  are  the  result  of  cold,  hunger,  and  the  infection 
produced  by  too  close  and  too  long  confinement  during 
winter. 

Sugar-candy  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  artificial 
food  for  bees  short  of  honey  in  winter.  This  may  be 
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bought  at  fivepence  the  pound,  and  the  Dutch  sugar- 
candy  at  even  less  than  this.  Place  lumps  of  it  on  the 
top  of  the  stock  hive  round  the  hole  which  is  covered 
by  the  soper,  and  continue  to  feed  in  this  way  as  long 
as  the  bees  take  the  candy.  On  the  bar  system  a  full 
comb  can  be  readily  substituted  for  an  empty  one,  if 
taken  from  any  stock  that  can  afford  it.  This  shows 
the  great  advantage  of  having  all  bar-framed  hives  made 
to  one  measure.  If  liquid  food  be  preferred,  it  should 
be  given  in  one  of  Neighbour’s  bee-feeders. 

All  operations  with  bees  are  most  safely  performed 
with  a  bee-dress,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  something  to 
protect  the  most  exposed  parts — viz.,  the  face,  the 
neck,  and  hands.  A  good  bee-dress  can  be  made  of 
the  skirt  of  an  old  thin  muslin  or  net  dress  like  a 
Garibaldi  shirt,  the  neck  of  which  is  made  large 
enough  and  long  enough  to  fasten  round  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  by  means  of  an  elastic  cord  inserted  in 
the  collar-band. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  make  bees  irritable  than 
breathing  upon  them.  The  operator  must  avoid  this 
as  much  as  possible.  Tobacco-smoke  is  the  best  means 
of  keeping  them  quiet.  There  are  several  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  application  of  smoke.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  a  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Cheshire  for  one  which  consists  of  an  ordinary  tobacco- 
pipe,  to  which  a  small  indiarubber  tube  is  fitted,  so 
that  the  smoke  can  be  ejected  by  simple  pressure. 
There  is  a  more  elaborate  contrivance  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Bligh  ;  but  even  this  can  be  purchased  for 
2s.  6d. 

The  little  machine  called  “  the  honey  extractor” 
is  a  most  valuable  invention.  By  the  application  of 
centrifugal  force  the  honey  is,  by  means  of  the  machine, 
dislodged  from  the  comb,  which  is  left  so  clean  and  in 
such  perfect  order  that  it  can  be  used  again.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  gathering  of  honey 
is  in  this  way  effected,  for  the  bees  need  not  waste  their 
labour  in  m^ing  new  comb,  but  may  at  once  set  about 
refilling  that  which  has  been  emptied  by  the  machine. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  twenty-two 
inches  square  and  forty  inches  high,  with  corner-posts 
and  feet  supporting  a  floor  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  the  floor  between  the  posts  rests  a  can,  or 
cylinder-shaped  reservoir,  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and 
twenty-four  inches  high,  slightly  disked  at  the  bottom, 
and  having  an  outlet  with  a  treacle-valve  attached, 
which  acts  as  a  tap,  and  permits  the  honey  to  be  drawn 
off.  The  revolving  portion  of  the  machine  contained  in 
the  cylinder  is  a  light  wooden  framework,  two  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  woven  wirework ;  a  spindle  passes 
through  the  centre,  and  is  connected  with  the  wheels, 
and  with  a  handle  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  by  which 
it  is  set  in  motion.  Two  layers  of  full  comb,  balancing 
each  other,  are  set  against  the  wirework  on  opposite 
sides,  the  cells  on  the  outside  of  each  piece  having 
been  rapidly  unsealed  by  means  of  a  thin  knife,  the 
blade  of  which  has  been  heated  in  water.  A  few  turns 
of  the  handle  will  soon  dislodge  the  honey.  The  cells 
on  other  sides  are  then  turned  to  the  wire  and  served 
in  the  same  way. 

Pieces  of  the  best  and  whitest  comb  should  be  kept 


for  the  purpose  of  making  a  guide-comb.  In  bar¬ 
framed  hives  guide-comb  is  indispensable.  Sheets  of 
embossed  wax  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  and 
others,  and  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  guide- 
comb.  These  sheets  of  wax  are  very  useful  where 
comb  is  deficient. 

The  “  quilt,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  very  best  cover¬ 
ing  for  hives  in  winter,  because,  although  very  warm, 
it  permits  the  escape  of  all  noxious  vapours  as  they  are 
generated  in  the  hive.  This  quilt  arrangement  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  carpet,  or  other  material  of  like 
texture,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  feeding  purposes, 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of’  felt,  flannel,  or  other 
porous  material,  each  also  having  a  hole  in  the  centre 
similar  to  that  in  the  carpet  ;  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc 
or  vulcanite  as  a  feeding  stage  ;  a  pad,  like  a  kettle- 
holder,  to  lay  upon  the  vulcanite,  and  a  folded  sack, 
blanket,  or  rug,  to  lay  over  the  whole.  Upon  this  | 

arrangement  the  wooden  roof  may  be  placed  and  so  [_ 

secured  that  it  cannot  be  blown  off.  Hives  of  wood 
are  of  course  much  more  susceptible  of  cold  than 
those  of  straw  -,  the  latter  will  take  little  harm  during 
the  most  severe  weather  if  well  protected  by  an 
overhanging  top ;  but  wooden  hives  must  have  their 
sides  also  protected  with  some  felt  or  woollen  material 
during  very  cold  weather.  By  the  operation  of 
“  drumming,”  or  “  driving,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  bees  of  a  hive  well  filled  with  honey  are  transferred 
to  a  new  empty  hive  in  order  to  be  deprived  of  their  1 

honey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  operation  I 

must  be  performed  early  enough  in  the  season  to  ad-  I 

mit  of  the  deprived  bees  constructing  new  comb  and  ^ 

gathering  sufficient  honey  for  their  own  winter  support. 

The  method  is  most  successful,  and  is  performed  i 

thus  : — Provide  two  empty  hives  of  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  hive  to  be  operated  upon,  also  a  stool 
or  box,  or  if  the  hive  to  be  driven  be  of  the  old  skep 
description,  a  seatless  chair  or  something  similar,  a 
jack-towel,  and  some  string.  Place  the  stool  or  box  a 
few  yards  from  the  hive  to  be  operated  upon,  also  the 
towel  and  string  and  one  empty  hive  within  reach. 

Then,  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  stock  hive,  loosen 
with  a  knife  in  a  quiet  way  the  hive  from  its  floor¬ 
board,  turn  the  hive  upside  down  (raising  its  front 
first)  on  its  lateral  axis,  and  place  it  in  this  position  on 
the  stool  or  other  receptacle.  Set,  as  a  decoy,  on  the 
old  stand,  one  of  the  empty  hives,  which  should  be  as 
like  as  possible  to  the  old  stock  hive.  Then  imme¬ 
diately  cover  the  stock  hive  with  the  other  empty 
hive,  taking  care  that  the  bottoms  of  each  coincide. 

After  this  wrap  the  jack-towel  round  the  junction,  and 
secure  the  two  hives  firmly  together  by  winding  round 
the  string.  Now  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  begin 
to  drum  gently,  but  firmly,  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  stock  hive,  where  the  comb  touches  the  inner  walls,  | 
taking  great  care  not  to  drum  so  heavily  as  to  disunite  d 
the  comb  from  the  walls,  and  continue  this  operation 
until  you  hear  the  bees  ascend  to  the  empty  top  hive, 
which  generally  takes  place  within  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  quiet,  remove  the  towel 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  safe  in  their  new  house  ; 
if  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  As  soon  as 
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they  are  safe,  place  the  hive  and  bees  on  the  old  stand 
in  lieu  of  the  empty  decoy  hive.  Shake  out  any  bees 
that  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  decoy  in  front  of  the 
stand,  when  they  will  soon  join  the  driven  swarm, 
which  should  at  once  be  fed  with  honey  from  the  top. 
The  old  hive  with  its  full  comb  may  then  be  operated 
upon  by  the  extractor  as  circumstances  may  suggest. 
To  prevent  the  bees  from  plundering,  it  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  removed  to  a  dark  room.  Great 
caution  is  needed  in  replacing  the  full  hive  on  its 
bottom  rim  if  necessary  to  do  so  ;  the  reverse  of  the 
action  in  raising  it  must  in  this  case  be  employed,  other¬ 
wise  the  weight  of  the  comb,  if  placed  laterally,  might 
break  them  from  their  attachments  at  the  sides  of  the 
hive. 

To  unite  weak  stocks,  drive  the  bees  of  the  weaker 
stock  by  the  process  of  drumming  described  above. 
As  soon  as  they  are  secured  in  a  fresh  hive,  sprinkle 
them  freely  with  syrup,  also  let  some  syrup  trickle 
through  the  top  hole  into  the  hive  to  which  they  are  to 
be  united.  Now  place  the  driven  swarm  in  its  new 
hive  over  the  hole  in  the  other  hive  to  which  you  wish 
to  unite  them.  All  the  bees  will  soon  become  friends, 
except  the  queens,  who  will  fight  until  one  of  them  is 
killed. 

Artificial  swarming  is  an  operation  very  useful  to 
those  persons  who  have  not  leisure  to  watch  hives 
during  the  swarming  season.  Suppose  there  are  two 
stock  hives  to  be  operated  upon,  both  pretty  full  of 
bees  at  the  time  when  honey  is  plentiful  and  the  weather 
warm.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  call  these 
two  hives  A  and  B.  Drive  by  drumming  all  bees 
from  A,  and  place  the  driven  swarm  on  A’s  stand, 
remove  B  to  a  new  stand,  place  A  on  B’s  old  stand. 
This  plan  is  almost  certain  to  succeed,  for  the  driven 
swarm  has  a  fertile  queen  with  all  her  bees,  and  is  thus 
much  stronger  than  a  natural  swarm.  A  at  present  has 
no  queen,  but  one  will  soon  be  reared  for  it,  either 
from  a  royal  cell  or  from  a  worker  grub,  and  being 
on  B’s  stand,  it  will  secure  a  large  number  of  B’s  bees 
as  they  return  from  the  fields.  B,  of  course,  will  be 
thus  weakened  in  bees  for  a  time  ;  but  young  bees 
will  soon  be  hatched  off,  and  fresh  eggs  are  laid  by 
its  queen. 

To  introduce  foreign  queens  they  should  be  in  a 
small  cage  with  a  score  or  two  of  working  bees,  and 
a  small  piece  of  honeycomb.  First  secure  the  black 
queen  of  your  own  stock,  if  in  a  bar-framed  hive,  by 
searching  for  her  in  the  bars  of  comb,  which  can  be 
lifted  for  the  purpose,  or  if  the  stock  be  in  a  skep  or 
unbarred  box,  by  driving  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive. 
Then  place  the  stock  hive  on  a  white  sheet  laid  on  the 


grass,  raised  half-an-inch  all  round  upon  pieces  of 
wood.  With  a  quick  jerk  turn  out  the  driven  bees  on 
the  sheet,  and  as  they  crawl  back  into  their  own  hive, 
search  for  and  secure  the  queen,  placing  her  with 
some  workers  in  a  small  box,  so  that  she  may  be  avail¬ 
able  again  should  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  foreign 
queen  prove  unsuccessful.  After  the  black  queen  has 
been  secured,  and  the  bees  have  returned  to  their  old 
hive,  place  this  hive  on  its  stand  again,  open  the  top 
hole,  place  over  it  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  trickle  in 
some  syrup,  and  place  over  the  zinc  the  cage  contain¬ 
ing  the  foreign  queen.  About  an  hour  before  sunset  the 
next  day  remove  the  zinc,  and  let  the  new  queen 
descend.  She  will  be  well  received,  especially  if  she 
be  in  a  condition  to  increase  the  stock  of  bees.  The 
box  can  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two. 

To  raise  additional  queens  is  a  valuable  process, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  Ligurianising  an  apiary,  or  for  re¬ 
placing  queens  that  may  have  died,  or  for  giving  a  queen 
to  any  hive — as,  for  instance,  to  hive  A  in  the  preceding 
plan  of  artificial  swarming,  take  from  a  bar-framed 
hive  of  Ligurian  or  other  bees  a  frame  containing  brood 
in  all  stages,  from  the  egg  just  deposited  in  the  cell  to 
the  young  bees  just  emerging.  Place  this  in  the  centre 
of  a  fresh  bar-framed  hive,  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  on 
either  side  of  it  by  divisions  to  prevent  loss  of  warmth, 
and  place  this  hive  at  some  distance  from  the  hive  from 
which  the  frame  was  taken,  and  which  should,  of 
course,  have  an  empty  bar  frame  given  to  it  to  replace 
that  taken  away.  This  process  is  best  carried  on  late 
in  the  afternoon,  just  before  dusk,  and  it  will  have 
more  certainty  of  success  if  two  bars  are  given  for  the 
nucleus  instead  of  one.  In  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
eight  days  the  young  queen  should  be  hatched  and 
impregnated,  always,  of  course,  supposing  that  there 
are  drones  about  the  hive  at  the  time.  When  she  has 
laid  eggs  in  the  nucleus  she  may  be  removed,  and  in 
all  probability  the  bees  remaining  in  the  nucleus  hive 
will  raise  a  successor,  and  this  process  can  be  repeated 
until  sufficient  queens  have  been  secured.  Then  the 
bar  or  bars  may  be  given  to  any  stock  requiring  them. 
In  all  these  operations  food  must  be  given  to  all  the 
hives  concerned  for  some  ten  days  at  least. 

With  the  aid  of  a  good  bee-dress  stings  can  hardly 
occur  even  to  the  most  unpractised  operator  ;  but  for 
any  sting,  either  of  bees  or  wasps,  the  best  remedy  is 
the  immediate  application  of  ammonia,  hartshorn,  or 
sal  volatile  after  the  sting  has  been  removed.  If  these 
remedies  are  not  at  hand,  cover  the  spot  with  a  little 
common  salt  moistened  with  water  or  sweet  oil,  which 
is  to  be  preferred.  Always  exclude  the  air,  especially 
if  there  be  a  tendency  to  much  inflammation. 


Hats  fob  the  Season. — Tho  latest  novelties  in  hats  fur  seaside, 
the  fite,  archery  meeting,  regatta,  rinking,  and  promenade,  either  in 
straw,  chip,  leghorn,  silk -crowned,  straw-brimined,  and  others,  from 
the  most  simply-trimmed  chapeau  at  half-guinea  to  the  most  rechercM 
ostrich-plumed  hat  at  3  guineas.  Also  a  variety  of  pretty  bonnets  in 
straw,  chip,  fancy  braids,  and  the  becoming  Baby  bonnet  in  silks  of 


all  shades,  French  gauze,  and  tulle,  &c.,  this  latter  from  half-guinea ; 
silks  from  15s.  6d. ;  with  feathers  from  21s.  Country  correspondents, 
by  stating  colour  required,  style  of  hair  worn,  or  sending  photo,  an 
elegant  bonnet  or  bat  can  be  sent  at  short  notice.  Post-office  order  or 
London  reference  to  Madame  Caroline  do  Lany,  io5.  High-street 
Kensington,  W.,  facing  Metropolitan  Bailway  Station. — [Advt.] 
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FRIEND  ELI’S  DAUGHTER. 

A  STORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 


tRUE  and  firm  and  self-reliant  as  was  the 
nature  of  Asenath  Mitchenor,  the  thought 
of  resistance  to  her  father’s  will  never 
crossed  her  mind.  It  was  fixed  that 
she  must  renounce  all  intercourse  with 
chard  Hilton  ;  it  was  even  sternly  forbidden 
J  her  to  see  him  again  during  the  few  hours  he 
•  i  remained  in  the  house  ;  but  the  sacred  love, 
^  J  thus  rudely  dragged  to  the  light  and  outraged, 

'i  '  was  still  her  own.  She  would  take  it  back 
j  ^  into  the  keeping  of  her  heart,  and  if  a  day 
should  ever  come  when  he  would  be  free  to 
return  and  demand  it  of  her,  he  would  find  it  there, 
unwithered,  with  all  the  unbreathed  perfume  hoarded 
in  its  folded  leaves.  If  that  day  came  not,  she  would 
at  the  last  give  it  back  to  God,  saying,  “  Father,  here 
is  Thy  most  precious  gift ;  bestow  it  as  Thou  wilt.” 

As  her  life  had  never  before  been  agitated  by  any 
strong  emotion,  so  it  was  not  outwardly  agitated  now. 
The  placid  waters  of  her  soul  did  not  heave  and  toss 
before  those  winds  of  passion  and  sorrow  ;  they  lay  in 
dull,  leaden  calm,  under  a  cold  and  sunless  sky.  What 
struggles  with  herself  she  underwent  no  one  ever  knew. 
After  Richard  Hilton’s  departure  she  never  mentioned 
his  name,  or  referred  in  any  way  to  the  summer’s  com¬ 
panionship  with  him.  She  performed  her  household 
duties,  if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  as  punctually  and  care¬ 
fully  as  before ;  and  her  father  congratulated  himself 
that  the  unfortunate  attachment  had  struck  no  deeper 
root.  Abigail’s  finer  sight,  however,  was  not  deceived 
by  this  external  resignation.  She  noted  the  faint  shadows 
under  the  eyes,  the  increased  whiteness  of  the  temples, 
the  unconscious  traces  of  pain  which  sometimes  played 
about  the  dimpled  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  watched 
her  daughter  with  a  silent,  'tender  solicitude. 

'The  wedding  of  Moses  was  a  severe  test  of  Asenath’s 
strength,  but  she  stood  the  trial  nobly,  performing  all 
the  duties  required  by  her  position  with  such  sweet 
composure  that  many  of  the  older  female  Friends  re¬ 
marked  to  Abigail,  “  How  womanly  Asenath  has  grown !” 
Eli  Mitchenor  noted  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
eyes  of  the  young  Friends — some  of  them  of  great  pro¬ 
mise  in  the  sect,  and  well  endowed  with  worldly  goods 
— followed  her  admiringly.  “  It  will  not  be  long,”  he 
thought,  “  before  she  is  consoled.” 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  his  plans,  and  justify  his 
harsh  treatment  of  Richard  Hilton.  There  were  un¬ 
favourable  accounts  of  the  young  roan’s  conduct.  His 
father  had  died  during  the  winter,  and  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  become  very  reckless  and  dissipated. 
These  reports  at  last  assumed  such  a  definite  form  that 
Friend  Mitchenor  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  his 
family. 

“  I  met  Josiah  Comly  in  the  road,”  said  he  one  day 


at  dinner.  “  He’s  just  come  from  Philadelphia,  and 
brings  bad  news  of  Richard  Hilton.  He’s  taken  to 
drink,  and  is  spending  in  wickedness  the  money  his 
father  left  him.  His  friends  have  a  great  concern  about 
him,  but  it  seems  he’s  not  to  be  reclaimed.” 

Abigail  looked  imploringly  at  her  husband,  but  he 
either  disregarded  or  failed  to  understand  her  look. 
Asenath,  who  had  grown  very  pale,  steadily  met  her 
father’s  gaze,  and  said  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never 
yet  heard  from  her  lips — 

“  Father,  will  thee  please  never  mention  Richard 
Hilton’s  name  when  I  am  by  ?” 

The  words  were  those  of  entreaty,  but  the  voice  was 
that  of  authority.  The  old  man  was  silenced  by  a  new 
and  unexpected  power  in  his  daughter’s  heart ;  he  sud¬ 
denly  felt  that  she  was  not  a  girl,  as  heretofore,  but  a 
woman,  whom  he  might  persuade,  but  could  no  longer 
compel. 

“  It  shall  be  as  thee  wishes,  Asenath,”  he  said  ;  “  we 
had  best  forget  him.” 

Of  their  friends,  however,  she  could  not  expect  this 
reserve,  and  she  was  doomed  to  hear  stories  of  Richard 
which  clouded  and  embittered  her  thoughts  of  him. 
And  a  still  severer  trial  was  in  store.  She  accompanied 
her  father,  in  obedience  to  his  wish,  and  against  her 
own  desire,  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  the  Friends  on  these 
occasions  always  bring  rain  with  them  ;  and  the  period 
of  her  visit  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  showery 
days  of  “  Yearly  Meeting  Week”  glided  by  until  the 
last,  and  she  looked  forward  with  relief  to  the  morrow’s 
return  to  Buck’s  County,  glad  to  have  escaped  a  meeting 
with  Richard  Hilton,  which  might  have  confirmed  her 
fears,  and  could  but  have  given  her  pain  in  any  case. 

As  she  and  her  father  joined  each  other  outside  the 
meeting-house,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meeting,  a 
light  rain  was  falling.  She  took  his  arm,  under  the 
capacious  umbrella,  and  they  were  soon  alone  in  the 
wet  streets,  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  the  Friends 
who  entertained  them.  At  a  crossing  where  the  water, 
pouring  down  the  gutter  towards  the  Delaware,  caused 
them  to  halt,  a  man,  plashing  through  the  flood,  stag¬ 
gered  towards  them.  Without  an  umbrella,  with  drip¬ 
ping,  disordered  clothes,  yet  with  a  hot,  flushed  face, 
around  which  the  long  black  hair  hung  wildly,  he 
approached,  singing  to  himself,  with  maudlin  voice,  a 
song  which  would  have  been  sweet  and  tender  in  a 
lover’s  mouth.  Friend  Mitchenor  drew  to  one  side  lest 
his  spotless  drab  should  be  brushed  by  the  unclean 
reveller ;  but  the  latter,  looking  up,  stopped  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  them. 

“  Asenath !”  he  cried,  in  a  voice  whose  anguish 
pierced  through  the  confusion  of  his  senses,  and  struck 
down  into  the  sober  quick  of  his  soul. 
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“  Richard  !”  she  breathed,  rather  than  spoke,  in  a 
low,  terrified  voice. 

It  was  indeed  Richard  Hilton  who  stood  before  her, 
or  rather — as  she  afterwards  thought  in  recalling  the 
interview — the  body  of  Richard  Hilton,  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit.  His  cheeks  burned  with  a  more  than 
hectic  red,  his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  though 
the  recognition  had  suddenly  sobered  him,  an  impatient, 
reckless  devil  seemed  to  lurk  under  the  set  mask  of  his 
features. 

“  Here  I  am,  Asenath,”  he  said  at  length  hoarsely. 
“  I  said  it  was  death,  didn’t  I  ?  Well,  it’s  worse  than 
death,  I  suppose ;  but  what  matter  ?  You  can’t  be 
more  lost  to  me  now  than  you  were  already.  This  is 
thy  doing,  friend  Eli  !”  he  continued,  turning  to  the  old 
man  with  a  sneering  emphasis  on  the  “  thy."  “  I  hope 
thee’s  satisfied  with  thy  work  ?” 

Here  he  burst  into  a  bitter,  mocking  laugh,  which  it 
chilled  Asenath’s  blood  to  hear. 

The  old  man  turned  pale.  “  Come  away,  child,” 
said  he,  tugging  at  her  arm.  But  she  stood  firm, 
strengthened  for  the  moment  by  a  solemn  feeling  of 
duty  which  trampled  down  her  pain. 

“  Richard,”  she  said,  with  the  music  of  an  immeasur¬ 
able  sorrow  in  her  voice,  “  Oh,  Richard,  what  has  thee 
done  ?  Where  the  Lord  commands  resignation,  thee 
has  been  rebellious  ;  where  He  chasteneth  to  purify, 
thee  turns  blindly  to  sin.  I  had  not  expected  this  of 
thee,  Richard  ;  I  thought  thy  regard  for  me  was  of  the 
kind  which  would  have  helped  and  uplifted  thee — not 
through  me,  as  an  unworthy  object,  but  through  the 
hopes  and  the  pure  desires  of  thy  own  heart.  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  thee  would  so  act  as  to  justify  what  I  felt 
towards  thee,  not  to  make  my  affection  a  reproach — 
oh,  Richard,  not  to  cast  over  my  heart  the  shadow  of 
thy  sin  !” 

The  wretched  young  man  supported  himself  against 
the  post  of  an  awning,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
wept  passionately.  Once  or  twice  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  was  choked  by  sobs,  and,  after  a  look 
from  the  streaming  eyes  which  Asenath  could  scarcely 
bear  to  meet,  he  again  covered  his  face.  A  stranger, 
coming  down  the  street,  paused  out  of  curiosity. 
“  Come,  come  !”  cried  Eli  once  more,  eager  to  escape 
from  the  scene.  His  daughter  stood  still,  and  the  man 
slowly  passed  on. 

Asenath  could  not  thus  leave  her  lost  lover  in  his 
despairing  grief.  She  again  turned  to  him,  her  own 
tears  flowing  fast  and  free. 

“  I  do  not  judge  thee,  Richard,  but  the  words  that 
passed  between  us  give  me  a  right  to  speak  to  thee.  It 
was  hard  to  lose  sight  of  thee  then,  but  it  is  still  harder 
for  me  to  see  thee  now.  If  the  sorrow  and  pity  I  feel 
could  save  thee,  I  would  be  willing  never  to  know  any 
other  feelings.  I  would  still  do  anything  for  thee 
except  that  which  thee  cannot  ask  as  thee  now  is,  and 
I  could  not  give.  Thee  has  made  the  gulf  between  us 
so  wide  that  it  cannot  be  crossed.  But  I  can  now  weep 
for  thee  and  pray  for  thee  as  a  fellow-creature  whose 
soul  is  still  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Fare 
thee  well !” 

He  seized  the  hand  she  extended,  bowed  down,  and 


showered  mingled  tears  and  kisses  upon  it.  Then,  with 
a  wild  sob  in  his  throat,  he  started  up  and  rushed  down 
the  street,  through  the  fast-falling  rain.  The  father 
and  daughter  walked  home  in  silence.  Eli  had  heard 
every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  felt  that  a  spirit 
whose  utterances  he  dared  not  question  had  visited 
Asenath’s  tongue. 

She,  as  year  after  year  went  by,  regained  the  peace 
and  patience  which  gives  a  sober  cheerfulness  to  life. 
The  pangs  of  her  heart  grew  dull  and  transient ;  but 
there  were  two  pictures  in  her  memory  which  never 
blurred  in  outline  or  faded  in  colour  :  one,  the  break  of 
autumn  flowers,  under  the  bright  autumnal  sky,  with 
bird  and  stream  making  accordant  music  to  the  new 
voice  of  love ;  the  other,  a  rainy  street,  with  a  lost, 
reckless  man  leaning  against  an  awning-post,  and  staring 
in  her  face  with  eyes  whose  unutterable  woe,  when  she 
dared  to  recall  it,  darkened  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and 
almost  shook  her  trust  in  the  providence  of  God. 

Year  after  year  passed  by,  but  not  without  bringing 
change  to  the  Mitchenor  family.  Moses  had  moved  to 
Chester  County  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  had  a  good 
farm  of  his  own.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Abigail 
died ;  and  the  old  man,  who  had  not  only  lost  his 
savings  by  an  unlucky  investment,  but  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  his  farm,  finally  determined  to  sell  it  and  join 
his  son.  He  was  getting  too  old  to  manage  it  properly, 
impatient  under  the  unaccustomed  pressure  of  debts  and 
depressed  by  the  loss  of  the  wife  to  whom,  without 
any  outward  show  of  tenderness,  he  was,  in  truth, 
tenderly  attached.  He  missed  her  more  keenly  in  the 
places  where  she  had  lived  and  moved  than  in  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  without  the  memory  of  her  presence.  The 
pang  with  which  he  parted  from  his  home  was  weakened 
by  the  greater  pang  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  a  harder  trial  to  Asenath.  She  shrank  from 
the  encounter  with  new  faces,  and  the  necessity  of 
creating  new  associations.  There  was  a  quiet  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  ordered,  monotonous  round  of  her  life, 
which  might  be  the  same  elsewhere,  but  here  alone 
was  the  nook  which  had  held  all  the  morning  sunshine 
she  had  ever  known.  Here  still  lingered  the  halo  of 
the  sweet  departed  summer — here  still  grew  the  familiar 
wild-flowers  which  the  first  Richard  Hilton  had 
gathered.  This  was  the  Paradise  in  which  the  Adam 
of  her  heart  had  dwelt  before  his  fall.  Her  resigna¬ 
tion  and  submission  entitled  her  to  keep  those  pure  and 
perfect  memories,  though  she  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  their  true  charm.  She  did  not  dare  to  express  to 
herself,  in  words,  that  one  everlasting  joy  of  woman’s 
heart,  through  all  trials  and  sorrows — “  I  have  loved,  I 
have  been  beloved.” 

During  those  years  she  had  more  than  once  been 
sought  in  marriage,  but  had  steadily,  though  kindly, 
refused.  Once,  when  the  suitor  was  a  man  whose 
character  and  position  made  the  union  very  desirable  in 
Eli  Mitchenor’s  eyes,  he  ventured  to  use  his  paternal 
influence.  Asenath’s  gentle  resistance  was  overborne 
by  his  arbitrary  force  of  will,  and  her  protestations 
•were  of  no  avail. 

“  Father,”  she  finally  said,  in  the  tone  which  he  had 
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once  heard  and  still  remembered,  “  thee  can  take  away, 
but  thee  cannot  give.” 

He  never  mentioned  the  subject  again. 

Richard  Hilton  passed  out  of  her  knowledge  shortly 
after  her  meeting  with  him  in  Philadelphia.  She  heard, 
indeed,  that  his  headlong  career  of  dissipation  was  not 
arrested — that  his  friends  had  given  him  up  as  hope¬ 
lessly  ruined — and,  finally,  that  he  had  left  the  city. 
After  that,  all  reports  ceased.  He  was  either  dead  or 
reclaimed,  and  leading  a  better  life  somewhere  far  away. 
Dead,  she  believed,  almost  hoped  ;  for  in  that  case 
might  he  not  now  be  enjoying  the  ineffable  rest  and 
peace  which  she  trusted  might  be  her  portion  ?  It  was 
better  to  think  of  him  as  a  purified  spirit,  waiting  to 
meet  her  in  a  holier  communion,  than  to  know  that  he 
was  still  bearing  the  burden  of  a  soiled  and  blighted  life. 
In  any  case,  her  own  future  was  plain  and  clear.  It 
was  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  present,  an  alternation 
of  seed-time  and  harvest,  filled  with  humble  duties  and 
'arcs,  until  the  Master  should  bid  her  lay  down  her 
load  and  follow  Him. 

Friend  Mitchenor  bought  a  small  cottage  adjacent  to 
his  son’s  farm,  in  a  community  which  consisted  mostly 
of  Friends,  and  not  far  from  the  large  old  meeting¬ 
house  in  which  the  quarterly  meetings  were  held.  He 
at  once  took  his  place  on  the  upper  seat,  among  the 
elders,  most  of  whom  he  knew  already,  from  having 
met  them,  year  after  year,  in  Philadelphia.  The  charge 
of  a  few  acres  of  ground  gave  him  sufficient  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  the  money  left  to  him  after  the  sale  of  his  farm 
was  enough  to  support  him  comfortably  ;  and  a  late 
Indian  summer  of  contentment  seemed  now  to  have 
come  on  the  old  man.  He  was  done  with  the  earnest 
business  of  life.  Moses  was  gradually  taking  his  place, 
as  father  and  Friend  ;  and  Asenath  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  provided  for  at  his  death.  As  his  bodily  energies 
decayed  his  imperious  temper  softened,  his  mind  be¬ 
came  more  accessible  to  liberal  influences,  and  he  even 
cultivated  a  cordial  friendship  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  who  was  one  of  “  the  world’s  people.”  Thus, 
at  seventy-five  he  was  really  younger,  because  tenderer 
of  heart  and  more  considerate,  than  he  had  been  at  sixty. 

Asenath  was  now  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  and  suitors 
had  ceased  to  approach  her.  Much  of  her  beauty  still 
remained,  but  her  face  had  become  thin  and  wasted, 
and  the  inevitable  lines  were  beginning  to  form  around 
her  eyes.  Her  dress  was  plainer  than  ever,  and  she 
wore  the  scoop  bonnet  of  drab  silk,  in  which  no  woman 
can  seem  beautiful  unless  she  be  very  old.  She  was 
calm  and  grave  in  her  demeanour,  save  that  her  perfect 
goodness  and  benevolence  shone  through  and  warmed 
her  presence  ;  but,  when  earnestly  interested,  she  had 
been  known  to  speak  her  mind  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
that  it  was  generally  surmised  among  the  Friends  that 
she  possessed  “a  gift,”  which  might,  in  time,  raise  her 
to  honour  among  them.  To  the  children  of  Moses 
she  was  a  good  genius,  and  a  word  from  “  Aunt 
’Senath”  oftentimes  prevailed  when  the  authority  of  the 
parents  was  disregarded.  In  them  she  found  a  new 
source  of  happiness  ;  and  when  her  old  home  on  the 
Neshaminy  had  been  removed  a  little  farther  into  the 
past,  so  that  she  no  longer  looked,  with  every  morning’s 


sun,  for  some  familiar  feature  of  its  scenery,  her  sub¬ 
mission  brightened  into  a  cheerful  content  with  life. 

It  was  summer,  and  quarterly  meeting  day  had  arrived. 
There  had  been  rumours  of  the  expected  presence  of 
“  Friends  from  a  distance,”  and  not  only  those  of  the 
district,  but  most  of  the  neighbours  who  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sect,  attended.  By  the  by-road  through 
the  woods  it  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Friend 
Mitchenor’s  cottage  to  the  meeting-house,  and  Asenath, 
leaving  her  father  to  be  taken  by  Moses  in  his  carriage, 
set  out  on  foot.  It  was  a  sparkling,  breezy  day,  and 
the  forest  was  full  of  life.  Squirrels  chased  each  other 
along  the  branches  of  the  oaks,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  fragrant  odours  of  hickory-leaves,  sweet-fern,  and 
spice-wood.  Picking  up  a  flower  here  and  there, 
Asenath  walked  onward,  rejoicing  alike  in  shade  and 
sunshine,  grateful  for  all  the  consoling  beauty  which 
the  earth  offers  to  a  lonely  heart.  That  serene  content 
which  she  had  learned  to  call  happiness  had  filled  her 
being  until  the  dark  canopy  was  lifted  and  the  waters 
took  back  their  transparency  under  a  cloudless  sky. 

Passing  around  to  the  “  women’s  side”  of  the  meeting¬ 
house,  she  mingled  with  her  friends,  who  were  ex¬ 
changing  information  concerning  the  expected  visitors. 
Micajah  Morrill  had  not  arrived,  they  said,  but  Ruth 
Baxter  had  spent  the  last  night  at  Friend  Way’s,  and 
would  certainly  be  there.  Besides,  there  were  Friend 
Chandler,  from  Nine  Partners,  and  Friend  Carter,  from 
Maryland  ;  they  had  been  seen  on  the  ground.  Friend 
Carter  was  said  to  have  a  wonderful  gift ;  Mercy  Jack- 
son  had  heard  him  once,  in  Baltimore.  The  Friends 
there  had  been  a  little  exercised  about  him,  because 
they  thought  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  “  the  new¬ 
ness,”  but  it  was  known  that  the  Spirit  had  often 
manifestly  led  him.  Friend  Chandler  had  visited  yearly 
meeting  once,  they  believed.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Elias  Hicks. 

The  last  speaker  was  Friend  Carter,  a  small  man,  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  His  face  was  thin  and 
intense  in  its  expression,  his  hair  grey  at  the  temples, 
and  his  dark  eye  almost  too  restless  for  a  child  of  “  the 
stillness  and  the  quietness.”  His  voice,  though  not 
loud,  was  clear  and  penetrating,  with  an  earnest,  sym¬ 
pathetic  quality,  which  arrested,  not  the  ear  alone,  but 
the  serious  attention  of  the  auditor.  His  delivery  was 
but  slightly  marked  by  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the 
Quaker  preachers-,  and  this  fact,  perhaps,  increased 
the  effect  of  his  words,  through  the  contrast  with  those 
who  preceded  him. 

The  words  of  the  speaker  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  Asenath  Mitchenor  looked  at  him  over 
the  low  partition  which  divided  her  and  her  sisters  from 
the  men’s  side,  absorbed  in  his  rapt  earnestness  and 
truth.  She  forgot  that  other  hearers  were  present ;  he 
spake  to  her  alone.  A  strange  spell  seemed  to  seize 
upon  her  faculties  and  chain  them  at  his  feet  -,  had  he 
b^koned  to  her,  she  would  have  arisen  and  walked  to 
his  side. 

Friend  Carter  warmed  and  deepened  as  he  went  on. 

“  I  feel  moved  to-day,”  he  said — “  moved,  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  hope  for  some  wise  purpose — to  relate 
to  you  an  instance  of  Divine  and  human  kindness  which 
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has  come  directly  to  my  own  knowledge.  A  young 
man  of  delicate  constitution,  whose  lungs  were  thought 
to  be  seriously  affected,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a 
Friend  in  the  country,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  air 
and  exercise.” 

Asenath  almost  ceased  to  breathe,  in  the  intensity 
with  which  she  gazed  and  listened.  Clasping  her  hands 
tightly  in  her  lap  to  prevent  them  trembling,  and  steady¬ 
ing  herself  against  the  back  of  the  seat,  she  heard  the 
story  of  her  love  for  Richard  Hilton  told  by  the  lips  of 
a  stranger  ! — not  merely  of  his  dismissal  from  the  house, 
but  of  that  meeting  in  the  street  at  which  only  she  and 
her  father  were  present !  Nay,  more,  she  heard  her 
own  words  repeated,  she  heard  Richard’s  passionate 
outburst  of  remorse  described  in  language  that  brought 
his  living  face  before  her  !  She  gasped  for  breath — 
his  face  was  before  her  !  The  features,  sharpened  by 
despairing  grief,  which  her  memory  recalled,  had  almost 
anticipated  the  harder  lines  which  fifteen  years  had  made, 
and  which  now,  with  a  terrible  shock  and  choking  leap 
of  the  heart,  she  recognised.  Her  senses  faded,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  from  her  seat  but  for  the  support  of 
the  partition  against  which  she  leaned.  Fortunately, 
the  women  near  her  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
narrative  to  notice  her  condition.  Many  of  them  wept 
silently,  with  their  handkerchiefs  pressed  over  their 
mouths. 

The  first  shock  of  deathlike  faintness  passed  away, 
and  she  clung  to  the  speaker’s  voice  as  if  its  sound 
alone  could  give  her  strength  to  sit  still  and  listen 
further. 

“  Deserted  by  his  friends,  unable  to  stay  his  feet  on 
the  evil  path,”  he  continued,  “  the  young  man  left  his 
home  and  went  to  a  city  in  another  State.  But  here  it 
was  easier  to  find  associates  in  evil  than  tender  hearts 
that  might  help  him  back  to  good.  He  was  tired  of 
life,  and  the  hope  of  a  speedier  death  hardened  him  in 
his  courses.  But,  my  friends.  Death  never  comes  to 
those  who  wickedly  seek  him.  The  Lord  withholds 
destruction  from  the  hands  that  are  madly  outstretched  to 
grasp  it,  and  forces  His  pity  and  forgiveness  on  the 
unwilling  soul.  Finding  that  it  was  the  principle  of  life 
which  grew  stronger  within  him,  the  young  man  at  last 
meditated  an  awful  crime.  The  thought  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  lingered  around 
the  wharves,  gazing  into  the  deep  waters,  and  was  re¬ 
strained  from  the  deed  only  by  the  memory  of  the  last 
loving  voice  he  had  heard.  One  gloomy  evening,  when 
even  this  memory  had  faded,  and  he  awaited  the  ap¬ 
proaching  darkness  to  make  his  design  secure,  a  hand 
was  laid  on  his  arm.  A  man  in  the  simple  garb  of  the 
Friends  stood  beside  him,  and  a  face  which  reflected 
the  kindness  of  the  Divine  Father  looked  upon  him. 
‘  My  child,’  said  he,  *  I  am  drawn  to  thee  by  the  great 
trouble  of  thy  mind.  Shall  I  tell  thee  what  it  is  thee 
meditates  ?’  The  young  man  shook  his  head.  ‘  I  will 
be  silent,  then,  but  I  will  save  thee.  I  know  the  human 
heart,  and  its  trials  and  weaknesses,  and  it  may  be  put 
into  my  mouth  to  give  thee  strength.”  He  took  the 
young  man’s  hand  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  child,  and 
led  him  to  his  home.  He  heard  the  sad  story  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  the  young  man  wept  upon  his  breast, 


to  hear  no  word  of  reproach,  but  only  the  largest  and 
tenderest  pity  bestowed  upon  him.  They  knelt  down 
side  by  side  at  midnight,  and  the  Friend’s  right  hand 
was  upon  his  head  while  they  prayed. 

“  The  young  man  was  rescued  from  his  evil  ways, 
to  acknowledge  still  further  the  boundless  mercy  of 
Providence.  The  dissipation  wherein  he  had  recklessly 
sought  death  was,  for  him,  a  marvellous  restoration  to 
life.  His  lungs  had  become  sound  and  free  from  the 
tendency  to  disease.  The  measure  of  his  forgiveness 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  bore  his 
cross  thenceforward  with  a  joyful  resignation,  and  was 
mercifully  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  until, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  convictions,  he  entered  into  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Friends. 

“  I  have  been  powerfully  moved  to  tell  you  this 
story,”  Friend  Carter  concluded,  “  from  a  feeling 
that  it  may  be  needed  here  at  this  time  to  influence 
some  heart  trembling  in  the  balance.  Who  is  there 
among  you,  my  friends,  that  may  not  snatch  a  brand 
from  the  burning?  Ob,  believe  that  pity  and  charity 
are  the  most  effectual  weapons  given  into  the  hands  of 
us  imperfect  mortals,  and  leave  the  awful  attribute  of 
wrath  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  !” 

He  sat  down,  and  dead  silence  ensued.  Tears  of 
emotion  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  hearers,  men  as  well  as 
women,  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  thankgiving  gushed 
warmly  from  those  of  Asenath.  An  ineffable  peace  and 
joy  descended  upon  her  heart. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  Friend  Mitchenor,  who 
had  not  recognised  Richard  Hilton,  but  had  heard  the 
story  with  feelings  which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
control,  approached  the  preacher. 

“  The  Lord  spoke  to  me  this  day  through  thy  lips,” 
said  he  ;  “  will  thee  come  to  one  side  and  hear  me  a 
minute  ?” 

“  Eli  Mitchenor  !”  exclaimed  Friend  Carter  “  Eli ! 
I  knew  not  thee  was  here !  Doesn’t  thee  know 
me  ?” 

The  old  man  stared  in  astonishment. 

“  It  seems  like  a  face  I  ought  to  know,”  he  said, 
“  but  I  can’t  place  thee.” 

They  withdrew  to  the  shade  of  one  of  the  poplars. 
Friend  Carter  turned  again,  much  moved,  and,  grasping 
the  old  man’s  hands  in  his  own,  exclaimed — 

“  Friend  Mitchenor,  I  was  called  upon  to-day  to  speak 
of  myself.  I  am — or  rather  I  was — the  Richard  Hilton 
whom  thee  knew.” 

Friend  Mitchenor’s  face  flushed  with  mingled  emotions 
of  shame  and  joy,  and  his  grasp  on  the  preacher’s  hands 
tightened. 

“  But  thee  calls  thyself  Carter  ?”  he  finally  said. 

“  Soon  after  I  was  saved,”  was  the  reply,  “  an  aunt 
on  the  mother’s  side  died,  and  left  her  property  to  me, 
on  condition  that  I  should  take  her  name.  I  was  tired 
of  my  own  then,  and  to  give  it  up  seemed  only  like 
losing  my  former  self ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  it 
back  again  now.” 

“  Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  past 
finding  out !”  said  the  old  man.  “  Come  home  with 
me,  Richard — come  for  my  sake,  for  there  is  a  concern 
on  my  mind  until  all  is  clear  between  us.  Or  stay  — 
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will  thee  walk  home  with  Asenath,  while  I  go  with 
Moses  ?” 

“  Asenath  ?” 

“Yes,  there  she  goes,  through  the  gate.  Thee  can 
easily  overtake  her.  I’m  coming,  Moses !” — ^and  he 
hurried  away  to  his  son’s  carriage,  which  was  ap¬ 
proaching. 

Asenath  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
meet  Richard  Hilton  there.  She  knew  not  why  his 
name  had  been  changed ;  he  had  not  betrayed  his 
identity  with  the  young  man  of  his  story ;  he  evidently 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  and  an  unexpected  meeting 
with  her  might  surprise  him  into  an  involuntary  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  fact.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  a  saviour 
had  arisen,  and  her  lost  Adam  was  redeemed — that  a 
holier  light  than  the  autumn  sun’s  now  rested,  and 
would  for  ever  rest,  on  the  one  landscape  of  her  youth. 
Her  eyes  shone  with  the  pure  brightness  of  girlhood, 
a  soft  warmth  coloured  her  cheek  and  smoothed  away 
the  coming  lines  of  her  brow,  and  her  step  was  light 
and  elastic  as  in  the  old  time. 

Eager  to  escape  from  the  crowd,  she  crossed  the 
highway,  dusty  with  its  string  of  returning  carriages, 
and  entered  the  secluded  lane.  The  breeze  had  died 
away,  the  air  was  full  of  insect-sounds,  and  the  warm 
light  of  the  sinking  sun  fell  upon  the  woods  and 
meadows.  Nature  seemed  penetrated  with  a  sympathy 
with  her  own  inner  peace. 

But  the  crown  of  the  benignant  day  was  yet  to  come. 
A  quick  footstep  followed  her,  and  ere  long  a  voice, 
near  at  hand,  called  her  by  name. 

She  stopped,  turned,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood 
silent,  face  to  face. 


“  I  knew  thee,  Richard !”  at  last  she  sa'id,  in  a 
trembling  voice ;  “  may  the  Ixjrd  bless  thee  !” 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

“  He  has  blessed  me,”  Richard  answered  in  a 
reverent  tone;  “and  this  is  His  last  and  sweetest 
mercy.  Asenath,  let  me  hear  that  thee  forgives  me.” 

“  I  have  forgiven  thee  long  ago,  Richard — forgiven, 
but  not  forgotten.” 

The  hush  of  sunset  was  on  the  forest,  as  they  walked 
onward,  side  by  side,  exchanging  their  mutual  his¬ 
tories.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  crowns  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  the  dusk,  creeping  along  between  their 
stems,  brought  with  it  a  richer  woodland  odour.  Their 
voices  were  low  and  subdued,  as  if  an  angel  of  Gk)d 
were  hovering  in  the  shadows  and  listening,  or  God 
Himself  looked  down  upon  them  from  the  violet  sky. 

At  last  Richard  stopped. 

“  Asenath,”  said  he,  “  does  thee  remember  that  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  where  the  rudbeckias  grew  ?” 

“  I  remember  it,”  she  answered,  a  girlish  blush 
rising  to  her  face. 

“  If  I  were  to  say  to  thee  now  what  I  said  to  thee 
there,  what  would  be  thy  answer  ?” 

Her  words  came  brokenly. 

“  I  would  say  to  thee,  Richard — ‘  I  can  trust  thee 
I  do  love  thee  !” 

“  Look  at  me,  Asenath.” 

Her  eyes,  beaming  with  a  clearer  light  than  even  then 
when  she  first  confessed,  were  lifted  to  his.  She 
placed  her  hands  gently  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bent 
her  head  upon  his  breast.  He  tenderly  lifted  it  again, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  her  virgin  lips  knew  the  kiss 
of  man. 


TOPICS  OF 

“  WILLS  OF  THEIR  OWN,” 

HE  title  of  an  interesting  volume  recently 
published,  contains  many  curious  and 
eccentric  wills,  not  the  least  amusing 
of  which  is  that  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Mary  Mon¬ 
tagu,  the  supposed  “  Sappho”  of  Pope. 
After  some  Inquests  “  to  my  noble  and 

worthy  relation  the  Earl  of - ,”  the  will 

adds,  “  I  do  not  give  his  lordship  any  further 
part  of  my  property,  because  the  best  part  of 
that  he  has  contrived  to  take  already.  Item, 

to  Sir  Francis - I  give  one  word  of  mine, 

because  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  keep 

his  own.  Item,  to  Lord  M - I  give  nothing,  because 

he  will  bestow  it  to  the  poor.  Item,  to  - ,  the 

author,  for  putting  me  in  his  travels,  I  give  five  shillings 
for  his  wit,  undeterred  by  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
since  friends  who  have  read  this  book  consider  five 

shillings  too  much.  Item,  to  Sir  Robert  W - I 

leave  mv  political  opinions,  never  doubting  he  will  turn 
them  into  cash,  who  has  always  found  such  an  excellent 
market  to  change  his  own.” 


THE  MONTH. 

“peace  to  the  qOIET  DEAD.” 

Another  blank  has  been  left  in  the  list  of  authoresses 
since  we  recorded  last  month  the  death  of  George  Sand 
(Madame  Dudevant).  Harriet  Martineau  died  June  27th, 
at  her  residence.  The  Knolls,  Ambleside,  at  the  age  of 
74,  having  filled  for  more  than  half  a  century  no  obscure 
position  in  the  literary  world.  She  was  born  at  Nor¬ 
wich  on  the  I2th  of  June,  1802,  where  one  of  her 
ancestors,  a  Huguenot,  driven  from  France  by  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  settled  as  a  surgeon  in 
1608.  Harriet  Martineau  worked  throughout  a  long 
life,  and  her  biography,  published  by  the  Daily  News, 
for  which  she  wrote  for  many  years,  is  a  literary 
curiosity.  Written  by  herself,  and  having  a  date  left 
for  the  day  of  death,  she  passes  as  cool  and  true  a 
judgment  upon  herself  as  ever  was  penned.  Assuredly 
if  to  know  oneself,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  be 
true  wisdom,  Harriet  Martineau  possessed  it.  Bravely 
and  well  she  worked  and  hardly  penned  one  unworthy 
line.  Her  memoir  contains  a  notable  passage  of  infinite 
weight  as  coming,  perhaps,  from  the  ablest  English¬ 
woman  of  her  time,  which  we  quote  : — “  Being  free  to 
choose  her  place  of  abode  on  her  recovery,  her  friends 
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universally  supposed  she  would  return  to  London,  and 
its  literary  advantages  and  enjoyments.  But  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  be  happy  or  in  the  best  way  useful  if 
the  closing  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  lodgings  in 
the  morning  and  drawing-rooms  in  the  evening.  A 
quiet  home  of  her  own,  and  some  few  dependent  on  her 
for  their  domestic  welfare,  she  believed  to  be  essential 
to  every  true  woman’s  peace  of  mind,  and  she  chose 
her  life  according.”  Surely  these  lines  condense  the 
whole  argument  against  “  Women’s  Rights,”  a  “  quiet 
home”  being  no  place  for  the  “  shrieking  sisterhood.” 
women’s  rights. 

At  Mrs.  Taylor’s  handsome  residence  in  Hyde-park- 
gardens  a  meeting  was  held  recently  in  regard  to  the 
“  Legal  and  Social  Position  of  Women,”  at  which  about 
300  were  present,  many,  if  not  the  greater  number, 
highly  influential  members  of  society.  Fluent  and 
forcible  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
Professor  Hunter,  and  Miss  Becker.  The  last-named 
was  particularly — shall  we  say  bitter  or  impressive,  and 
excited  the  indignation  of  her  audience  by  the  instances 
she  gave  of  the  tyrannical  selfishness  of  working-men 
towards  women  when  the  latter  came  into  competition 
with  them.  Both  lady  speakers  ridiculed  the  notion 
that  they  should  not  succe^  in  getting  the  franchise,  as 
in  the  event  of  their  doing  so  a  great  many  other 
things  would  necessarily  have  to  be  accorded  them  at 
the  same  time — things  they  neither  required  nor  de¬ 
manded.  We  fear  these  strong-minded  females  will 
have  to  look  beyond  us  for  sympathy  with  their  views. 
Across  the  Atlantic  comes  the  encouragement  which 
we  quote  for  their  especial  benefit : — “  Feller-sisters, 
don’t  be  skeered ;  resist  hens.4th  and  4  ever  the  in- 
croachments  of  proud  domineering  men.”  Our  own 
opinion  being  that  by  gaining  those  so-called  “  Woman’s 
Rights”  a  woman  seems  to  lose  all  the  privileges  of  her 
sex,  while  obtaining  none  of  the  dignity  of  the  other. 

THE  HTDE-PARK  RETIEW 

of  July  1st,  held  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
proved  a  complete  success.  The  assembled  force 
comprised  seventy-four  regiments,  representing  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  Precisely  at  half¬ 
past  four  the  carriage-and-four,  escorted  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  containing  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  five  children,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  field-marshal,  riding  on  the  right, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  similar  uniform  on  the 
left,  appeared.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  in  black  and 
cream  colour,  and  her  two  boys  in  sailor  costumes. 
The  Royal  party  received  a  most  enthusiastic  reception, 
being  cheered  again  and  again  most  vociferously. 
The  “  Upper  Ten”  were  largely  represented  and  kept 
in  separate  places,  each  with  a  particular  flag  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  whether  they  were  members  of  the  legislature, 
corps  diplomatique,  judges,  &c.,  or,  as  some  one  vulgarly 
remarked,  whether  they  were  “  soldiers,  sailors,  tinkers, 
or  tailors.”  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  seldom 
has  Hyde-park  presented  a  more  brilliant  spectacle. 
The  statue  in  the  “  Memorial,”  popularly  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Prince  Albert,  and  which  has  only  compa¬ 
ratively  recently  been  unveiled,  attracted  much  attention. 
Apropos  of  this,  rumour  credits  the  Prince  of  Wales 


with  having  immortalised  Charles  Mathews’  play  at  the 
Gaiety  by  exclaiming  “  My  Awful  Dad,”  on  first 
seeing  the  gilded  monstrosity  after  his  return  from 
India. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’s  INDIAN  PRESENTS 
are  just  now  par  excellence  the  most  interesting 
collection  in  the  metropolis.  The  collection  occupies 
two  galleries  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Many 
of  them  are  wondrously  beautiful — jewels  such  as  one 
reads  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights — ropes  of  orient  pearls 
interspersed  with  amulets  of  carved  emerald  and  tasselled 
with  gems  which  have  shone  upon  the  dusky  necks  of 
Indian  ladies  for  generations  past,  jewel-studded  waist- 
belts  and  gorgeous  turban  ornaments,  bracelets  gleaming 
and  glittering  like  darting  flames  from  the  serpent-scales 
they  simulate,  bangles  with  bunches  of  bells  attached  to 
them,  carbuncles  of  rare  loveliness,  and  a  pendant  of 
pear-shaped  pearls  and  diamonds,  like  some  marvellous 
gift  of  a  fairy  godmother.  Then  there  are  the  products 
of  the  looms  of  Ellore  and  Cashmere,  shawls  and  beauti¬ 
ful  carpets,  with  the  fine  muslins  of  Dacca,  and  near 
them  cloths  of  gold  tissue  and  brocades  rich  in  embroi¬ 
dery.  The  collection  as  a  whole  is  unsurpassed  in 
variety  and  splendour  by  any  in  this  country,  and  is  a 
substantial  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  right  royal 
welcome  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  in  India,  and  of 
the  perfect  success  that  attended  his  memorable  tour. 

WAR 

has  at  length  broken  out  in  Turkey,  the  Servians  taking 
the  initiative,  and  has  occasioned  much  excitement  in  all 
the  countries  interested  in  the  present  settlement  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Servians  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  hostilities. 
Servia  is  a  very  small  state  which  could  not  expect  for  a 
moment  to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Turkey,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  insurgents  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  were  the  Turks  to  concentrate  their  military 
power,  such  as  it  is,  against  the  belligerents.  We  have 
heard  it  hinted  more  than  once  that  Russia  instigated 
the  declaration  of  war,  but  can  hardly  believe  this  to 
be  the  case,  as  the  Russian  Chancellor  is  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Germany 
in  Berlin.  So  long  as  these  three  Powers  are  in  favour  of 
peace  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  the  Ser¬ 
vians  obtaining  the  support  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  the  Turks  and  form  an  independent  nationality. 
It  is  ministerially  announced  that,  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  neutrality  is  the  policy  decided  on. 

MORE  LIGHT. 

A  minister  lately  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
was  denouncing  generally  and  particularly,  in  the  very 
strongest  terms,  novelists  and  novel-readers,  when  the 
beadle  opportunely  mounted  the  pulpit  steps,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  tap  of  the  gas-burner  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  preacher  a  little  more  light.  “  Thank 
you,  I  don’t  require  it,”  was  the  reply,  to  the  amusement 
of  many  of  his  hearers,  who  appreciated  the  incident, 
believing  in  their  own  minds  that  a  little  “  more  light” 
was  just  what  he  did  want,  as  a  perusal  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Dickens  and  other  sterling  novelists  might 
widen  the  sympathies,  increase  the  experience,  and 
strengthen  the  manliness  of  many  a  well-meaning  man. 
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4I7. — New  Walking  Costumes. 

{Made-up  Patternt,  6s.  6d. ;  Flat  Patterns,  41. — Madame  A.  LeTellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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419. — Walking  Costumes. 

[^Made-up  Patterns,  6j.  (id.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4J. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden?^ 


UGUST  is  par  excellence  the  month  of  seaside 
life  with  all  its  delicious  laisser  alter,  and  its 
fashions  partake  of  the  same  character.  There 
is  an  apparent  negligence  about  them,  which  is  combined 


with  a  good  deal  of  fantahie.  Shapes  more  fanciful  and 
colours  more  striking  than  would  be  allowable  in  town 
are  readily  admitted  by  the  seaside  and  at  fashionable 
watering-places.  This  year  sultan  red,  a  sort  of  bright 


The  most  stylish  costumes  for  the  beach  are  of  dark 
blue  cloth  or  serge,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  of  sultan 
red  wool.  The  hat  is  covered  with  dark  blue  cornflowers, 
and  has  an  aigrette  of  bright  red  poppies  at  the  side. 


Other  muveautes  are  no  mtiveauth  at  all,  but  a  re¬ 
vival  of  fashions  not  even  old  enough  to  admit  of  their 
coming  to  life  again.  Such  is  the  large  wreath  of 
flowers  worn  by  way  of  bonnet.  After  this  we  may 


420. — Summer  Costumes. 

[^Made-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-stnet,  Covent  Garden.) 


THE  AUGUST  FASHIONS. 


crimson,  is  all  the  fashion,  and  is  constantly  combined 
with  cream  or  ivory  white,  or,  still  more  fancifully, 
with  dark  blue. 


Another  eccentric  novelty  u  Li  mode  is  the  cuirass  of 
soft  kid,  fitting  literally  as  close  as  a  glove,  laced  cither 
in  front  or  behind. 
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421. — Toilette  for  the  Theatre. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  6/.  (xt. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4X. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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422. — Walking  Costume. 

{^Made-up  Pattern^  6s.  6d,  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4J.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrictta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


423* — Home  Dresses. 

[Made-ut>  Patterns,  5/.  6J.;  Flat  Patterns,  3/.  bd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


426. — Home  Toilette  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

^Made-up  Patterns,  6x.  6</.;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-strcet,  Coveut  Garden.) 


THE  AUGUST  FASHIONS. 


427. — Bonnets,  Mi;Rning  Robe,  &c. 

{Ma^.c-up  Pattern  of  Morning  Robe,  jx.  ;  Flat  Pat' ern, half  price. — Mdme,  A.  Leteluer,  Henrletta-st.,Govent  Garden.) 
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expect  to  see  every  fashion  that  has  appeared  for  the 
last  twenty  years  make  its  appearance  again. 

I  was  lately  shown  a  new  model  of  a  crinoline,  and  I 
discouraged  the  inventor,  thinking  that  crinolines  had 
been  too  recently  given  up  soon  to  appear  again ;  but 
now  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  was  right  in  doing  so,  for 
with  such  constant  variations  there  is  no  knowing  any¬ 
thing.  The  fact  is,  if  crinoline  were  tb  deliver  us  from 
the  frightful  scabbards  in  which  ladies  are  imprisoned 
w'e  might  have  cause  to  bless  its  re-apparition  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  latter. 

The  scarves  which  are  now  worn  are  simply  a  width 
of  some  material  quite  straight  and  plain ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  upper  edge  of  the  scarf  is  pleated  and  a 
bow  of  ribbon  is  placed  over  the  pleats,  the  loops  of 
which  bow  are  continued  down  to  the  lower  edge,  so 
as  to  give  more  grace  to  the  garment.  The  scarf  is 
made  of  white  muslin  for  young  girls,  of  crepe  de  chine 
or  striped  fancy  silk  gauze  for  married  ladies.  Trans¬ 
parent  tissues  are  extremely  in  vogue.  Since  the  first 
appearance  of  dresses  entirely  covered  with  broderie 
Anglaise,  the  idea  has  been  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
materials.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  river-striped  Indian 
cashmere  ;  there  is  also  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  basket- 
work  gauze,  and  some  very  dainty  open-work  striped 
lawns.  All  these  materials  are  charmingly  effective  over 
under-skirts  of  coloured  faille  or  foulard. 

While  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm  ladies  should 
prepare  for  summer  fetes,  picnics,  balls,  and  all  occasions 
on  which  one  may  be  drawn  on  to  a  dance,  toilets  of 
white  muslin,  which  not  only  are  so  pleasant  to  wear  at 
this  season,  but  which  are,  moreover,  the  only  ones 
authorised  by  good  taste  for  such  cases.  For  summer 
balls  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  M-ear  a  silk  under-skirt ; 
one  or  two  skirts  of  thicker  white  muslin  suffice. 

We  would  advise  such  dresses  to  be  made  without 
either  tunic  or  polonaise,  but  their  trimming  may  simu¬ 
late  some  sort  of  irregular  tunic  such  as  fashion  favours 
just  now;  in  other  words,  the  pleated  or  gathered 
flounces  of  the  trimming  might  describe  upon  the  skirt 
the  unequally  long  points  of  a  tunic  which  w'ould  seem 
as  though  lightly  thrown  over  the  skirt.  To  this  add  a 
gieat  many  bows  of  ribbon — modern  fashion  favours 
ribbons  of  every  kind —  to  render  the  toilet  more  elegant ; 
perhaps  this  will  prove  sufficient  to  render  acceptable  to 
fashionable  eyes  the  sweet  “  sainte  mousseline”  once 
thought  so  altogether  sufficient  to  render  a  woman  fair. 

Ribbon  trimmings  are  frequently  composed  of  two 
different  colours,  or  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour. 
You  place  upon  the  outline  you  wish  to  trim  small 
lappets  of  one  of  the  ribbons— the  long  way ;  each 
end  of  each  lappet  is  slightly  pleated  ;  they  are  fixed  at 
regular  intervals  from  two  to  three  inches,  then  another 
ribbon  is  passed  through  all  the  loops  thus  formed. 
We  have  seen  this  style  of  trimming  in  pale  blue  and 
bright  pink  ribbon  upon  a  white  muslin  dress  for  a 
young  girl.  The  coiffure  was  a  wreath  of  pale  blue 
forget-me-nots  with  one  large  rose. 

In  elegant  toilets  for  the  beach  we  notice  this  month 
a  skirt  of  ecru  batiste  entirely  pleated  the  long  way  in 
rather  long  perpendicular  pleats.  Princess  polonaise 
of  ivory- coloured  lawn  striped  with  crimson ;  these 


crimson  stripes  ate  thick,  while  the  ivory-coloured 
spaces  between  are  transparent.  A  ruche  of  crimson 
faille,  which  gets  gradually  wider,  commencing  at  the 
neck,  crosses  the  back  and  loops  up  the  lower  edge  of 
the  polonaise.  Under  the  edge  of  this  ruche  there  is  a 
pleated  flounce,  also  of  crimson  faille,  half  veiled  over 
by  a  border  of  ivory-coloured  lace.  A  narrower 
crimson  faille  ruche  is  placed  under  the  arms.  Pocket 
ornamented  with  a  crimson  bow.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  upon  the  outer  seam  with  a  narrow  crimson 
ruche  finished  by  a  bow. 

A  toilet  of  self-coloured  bluish-grey  and  grey  fancy 
woollen  material,  striped  with  blue  streaked  with 
black.  The  skirt,  of  bluish-grey  faille,  is  trinuned 
with  a  pleated  flounce  with  b'^tding.  The  princess 
polonaise  is  of  the  fancy  striped  material,  with  no 
trimming  at  all  round  the  outline.  In  front  lappets  and 
buttons  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skirt ;  collar  and 
sleeves  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt ;  large  square 
pocket  of  the  same  tissue  as  the  polonaise,  with  lappets 
and  a  large  bow  of  the  same  material  and  colour  as 
the  skirt. 

And  a  white  muslin  dress,  trimmed  alternately  with 
pleated  muslin  flounces  and  embroidered  bands.  Cuirass 
bodice  and  tunic  ornamented  lengthways  with  strips  of 
embroidered  insertion  divided  by  slight  puffings  of 
muslin.  Muslin  plisse  and  embroidered  border  round 
the  outline  of  both  cuirass  and  tunic.  Sash  and  bows 
of  sultan  red  ribbon  to  drape  up  and  finish  the  toilet. 
White  chip  hat  with  white  gauze  scarf  and  wreath  of 
red  geraniums. 

In  a  more  simple  style  we  may  notice  a  walking 
costume  entirely  of  very  fine  light  grey  beige.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  plisses  stitched  down  twice. 
The  long  polonaise,  buttoned  at  the  back,  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  similar  plisse ;  pleated  pocket ;  double 
pleated  trimming  and  heading,  divided  by  a  strip  of 
ribbon,  round  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves.  White  straw 
hat,  trimmed  inside  and  outside  with  a  wreath  of  field 
flowers. 

A  black  faille  dress  for  the  early  autumn  is  made 
thus  : — The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  flounces  cut 
on  the  cross,  with  hems  stitched  upon  the  right  side. 
The  tunic  forms  tw'o  tabliers,  both  trimmed  witn  deep 
fringe  and  with  a  passementerie  border  in  imitation  of 
oak-leaves.  The  two  tabliers  are  crossed  and  draped 
behind.  Cuirass  bodice,  trimmed  upon  both  the  front 
sides  only  with  passementerie  similar  to  that  upon  the 
tunic.  The  same  passementerie  border  is  repeated 
again  round  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  finished 
with  a  faille  plisse. 

A  pretty  morning  deshabille  for  the  country,  which 
may  be  useful  for  a  breakfast  dress  in  hot  weather,  is 
of  cream-coloured  Surah  foulard,  trimmed  with  cream 
lace  insertion  and  edgings.  The  skirt  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  front  consists  of  bouillons  joined 
together  by  strips  of  lace  insertion.  Upon  the  back 
widths  there  are  two  deep  flounces  cut  on  the  cross, 
finished  by  a  narrower  pleated  flounce,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  front  part.  The  bodice  is  half- fitting 
and  all  in  one  w'ith  the  skirt  at  the  back  ;  in  front  it 
forms  a  chemise  russe,  striped  with  lace  insertion,  and 
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■with  a  lace  quilling  down  the  middle.  An  open  jacket 
of  the  same  material  completes  the  toilet ;  it  is  long, 
but  quite  open  in  front,  to  show  the  chemise  russe. 
It  is  ornamented  with  lace  insertion  and  edging,  which 
are  continued  up  the  seam  at  the  back ;  square  pockets, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  bows.  The  sleeves,  rather 
wide  and  half  open,  trimmed  with  lace,  belong  to  the 
chemise  russe,  not  the  jacket.  This  elegant  model 
may  be  rendered  more  simply  in  cambric  or  muslin, 
trimmed  with  English  lace ;  or,  for  the  autumn,  of 
pale  blue  or  pearl-grey  cashmere. 

A  visiting  toilette  in  very  good  taste  is  of  sepia  faille 
and  lighter  brown  and  cream  striped  fancy  silk  material. 
The  skirt  is  of  sepia  faille,  trimmed  with  three  piped 
flounces  cut  on  the  cross  and  higher  behind  than  in 
front.  The  last  is  put  on  with  a  heading.  The  tunic 
is  in  the  princess  shape,  open  behind  and  forming  two 
points,  which  are  crossed  one  over  the  other ;  round 
the  tunic,  biais  of  sepia  faille,  pointed  pleated  pocket  of 
the  same  faille,  trimmed  with  bows  placed  upon  the 
left  side  ;  short  jacket,  forming  two  points  at  the  sides  ; 
at  each  point  a  bow  of  ribbon  ;  the  basque  of  the 
jacket  is  trimmed  at  the  back,  in  the  space  comprised 
between  the  seams  of  the  back  with  narrow  sepia 
plisses,  and  all  round  with  a  sepia  biais.  This  biais 
comes  up  in  front,  and  is  finished  en  breielles  at  the 
back,  a  small  distance  from  the  first  p/we.  The  sleeves 
are  those  of  the  tunic. 

A  dinner  or  evening  dress  for  a  young  lady  in  the 
country  is  of  white  organdi ;  the  back  widths  are 
trimmed  with  three  flounces,  through  the  hem  of  which 
is  passed  a  blue  ribbon  ;  the  last  is  put  on  round  the 
waist ;  it  is  therefore  much  deeper  than  the  others. 
The  front  part  is  trimmed  with  bouillons,  headed  on 
either  side  with  frillings,  through  both  of  which  is  also 
run  a  blue  ribbon.  The  lower  one  follows  the  edge, 
being  put  on  straight,  the  others  come  up  a  little  at  the 
side ;  blue  bows  with  fringed  ends  are  placed  at  the 
waist,  at  the  side  where  the  flounces  meet  the  bouillons 
of  the  tablier.  The  bodice  is  round,  without  basque, 
and  gathered  like  the  bodices  of  former  times.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  bouillon, 
through  which  is  run  a  blue  ribbon.  Blue  bows  upon 
the  shoulders  and  in  front.  Blue  ribbon  sash  forming 
a  blue  bow  upon  the  left  side.  Danish  gloves  with 
eight  buttons. 

For  seaside  toilettes,  foulard  checked  navy  blue  and 
white  is  much  in  favour  this  year.  Tunics  of  this 
material  are  draped  over  skirts  of  plain  navy  blue  faille. 
The  front  part  is  trimmed  with  loops  of  ribbon  of  a 
middle  width,  navy  blue  and  sky  blue,  and  with  lace 
embroidered  of  both  shades  of  blue,  forming  a  fanciful 
<}uilling,  and  adding  much  to  the  coquettishness  of  this 
dainty  style  of  costume.  The  bodice  is  of  checked 
foulard,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  band  of  navy 
blue  faille ;  in  front,  two  rows  of  navy  blue  and  sky 


blue  form  bretelles,  and  fall  in  long  ends  upon  the 
skirt. 

Dresses  of  white  woollen  material  are  also  worn  this 
summer  by  ladies  of  taste  in  the  country.  The  most 
charming  models  of  this  style  are  trimmed  with  thread 
lace  ;  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  slightly  draped,  and 
at  the  back  the  folds,  formed  a  good  deal  lower  down, 
are  fastened  with  bows  of  caroubier  faille,  a  colour 
which  is  extremely  pretty  and  effective  with  white  or 
cream-coloured  dresses.  A  burnous  of  the  same  ivory 
white  or  cream  material,  with  cambric  bows,  generally 
accompanies  for  the  beach  dresses  of  this  description. 

In  new  bonnets  we  have  taken  note  of  the  following 
models  for  the  month  : — 

A  capote  of  fine  Leghorn  straw,  low  crown  and 
wide  border,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  various  flowers 
combined,  and  with  blue  network  gauze  instead  of 
ribbon. 

A  bateliere  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  trimmed  inside 
and  outside  with  maize-coloured  satin-striped  gauze 
bouillons,  which  are  continued  at  the  back  into  a  full 
flowing  drapery.  On  the  top  cluster  of  crimson 
poppies. 

A  small  capote  of  black  straw.  Low  crown,  narrow 
border,  raised  in  the  middle  at  the  back.  The  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  striped  ivory  gauze.  Inside,  bouillons 
of  the  same  gauze,  and  roses  with  bronzed  foliage. 
On  the  left  side  an  aigrette ;  behind,  falling  over  the 
neck,  bow  of  black  velvet  and  of  rose-coloured  faille. 

A  white  straw  hat.  High  crown,  very  narrow  brim. 
The  trimming  is  composed  of  ecru  faille  edged  with 
ecru  lace  forming  bouillons  round  the  brim  and  a 
drapery  at  the  back ;  a  long  cream-coloured  ostrich 
feather  fastened  in  front  and  thrown  back  over  the 
crown  ;  a  bird’s  wing  forming  an  aigrette  at  the  side, 
and  a  spray  of  roses  at  the  back. 

And  a  Bergere  hat  of  Belgian  straw.  Low  crown, 
brim  looped  up  on  the  left  side,  lined  with  a  strip  of 
pale  blue  faille  finely  pleated ;  round  this  lining  a 
ruching  of  blue  silk  gauze  ;  bouillons  of  the  same  at 
the  back ;  wreath  of  blue  forget-me-nots  and  ■w’hite 
heather  blossoms  round  the  crown,  blue  feathers  on 
the  top  curled  and  drooping  a  little  to  the  back.  The 
blue  gauze  is  finished  in  long  wide  tassels  which  may 
either  be  crossed  in  front  as  strings  or  left  to  fall  at  the 
back. 

In  general  the  capote  is  the  most  generally  adopted 
style  of  chapeau  for  dressy  toilets,  but  it  has  been 
modified  in  shape  since  the  commencement  of  the 
summer,  having  now  a  much  lower  crown  and  wider 
sloped  border ;  a  full  bouillon,  or  tulle,  or  gauze  now 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  fine  tulle  ruching,  and 
gauze  draperies  are  frequently  added  at  the  back. 
The  favourite  model  for  seaside  hats  is  that  with  high 
crown  and  short  sloped  brim,  trimmed  with  a  gauze 
scarf  and  feather  or  bird’s  wing. 
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Ornamental  Workbasket. 
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Embroidered  Needle-Book 


■Ornamental  Table,  with 
Birdcage. 
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FLITTINGS. 


“  O  for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers !  “  O  for  a  little  one-story  thermometer,  ^  ^ 

O  for  an  iceberg  or  two  at  control !  With  nothing  but  serocs  all  ranged  in  a  rc  ov  . 

O  for  a  vale  which  at  midday  the  dew  cumbers !  O  for  a  big  double-barrelled  hydrometer,  ^ 

O  for  a  pleasure  trip  up  to  the  pole !  To  measure  this  moisture  that  rolls  from  m_v  bi'o«  . 

“  O  that  this  cold  world  were  twenty  times  colder ! 

(That’s  irony  red-hot  it  seemeth  to  me) ; 

O  for  a  tom  ci  its  dreaded  cold  shoulder ! 

O  what  a  comfort  an  ague  would  be !” 


^I^^^HERMOMETER  86°  io  the  shade !  I 
wonder  where  they  find  the  shade  to  put 
the  thern:ometer  in,  for  I  can’t  find  any. 
The  author  of  The  Shuttlecock  Papers^ 
trying  to  write  under  similar  circum- 
f  r  stances,  says  in  his  own  humorous  style : — 
It  is  so  hot  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  my 
•  1  pen.  It  is  so  hot  that  I  should  like  to  adopt 
Sydney  Smith’s  idea  and  take  off  my  flesh 
li '  and  sit  in  my  bones.  It  is  so  hot  that  I  am 
j|  r  obliged  to  write  in  small  paragraphs  in  order 
that  the  breeze  may  circulate  between  the 
paragraphs  and  keep  them  cool.”  He  was  happier  than 
I  am,  for  there  is  no  breeze  to  be  found  anywhere 
to-day. 

Hot  weather  finds  us  English  almost  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  resist  it  when  it  comes.  We  have  so  little  of 
it,  and  it  comes  so  capriciously,  that  we  fail  to  study 
the  art  of  keeping  cool  as  an  art.  Some  few  of  our 
best  houses  are  so  constructed  as  efficiently  to  keep  out 
both  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  these,  alas  1  are 
exceptions,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  towns  and  dries  are  built  with  regard  solely  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  temperate  climate,  as  ours  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  One  of  the  daily  papers  gives  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  principal  points  of  advice 
given  by  medical  men  as  to  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
cool — a  summary  that  I  repeat  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  majority,  probably, 
since  our  English  ladies  do  not  often  read  the  leaders 
in  the  morning  papers,  preferring  the  news  : — 

“  The  great  thing  of  all  is  to  maintain  the  skin  in 
working  order.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in  hot  weather 
to  indulge  in  perpetual  cold  baths.  A  cold  bath  affords 
only  temporary  relief,  and  within  a  short  time  after  it 
the  last  state  of  the  bather — to  use  a  familiar  phrase — 
is  worse  than  the  first.  The  man  who  wishes  to  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  must  either  indulge  in  some 
active  exercise  early  in  the  day  or  else  must  take  a  warm 
bath  at  the  temperature  which  he  can  most  conveniently 
endure.  The  effect  is  in  either  case  the  same;  the 
skin  is  set  working,  a  spedes  of  wholesome  equilibrium 
is  established,  and  a  good  night’s  sleep  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Diet,  however,  according  to  our 
medical  friends,  is  more  important  than  anything  else. 
With  the  thermometer  at  its  present  range,  meat  is 
oompararively  unnecessary  except  for  those  who  are 
condemned  to  a  certain  amount  of  hard  physical  exer- 
dse  every  day.  The  typical  English  regimen,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mutton  chop  for  breakfast,  another  for 
lunch,  a  heavy  dinner  off  the  joint,  and  a  supper  of 


cold  meat,  is  all  very  well  in  the  depth  of  the  winter, 
and  for  men  used  to  great  bodily  exertion.  Mean¬ 
time — especially  while  the  heat  holds  out — the  majority 
of  us  cannot  live  too  temperately.  Animal  food  is 
hardly  needed  at  all,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  appear 
upon  the  table  more  than  once  a  day.  Its  place  should 
be  taken  by  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  more 
espedally  by  salads.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  during  the  four  summer  months  meat, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  altogether 
needless,  and  whether  eggs  and  fish  and  the  more 
nitrogenous  vegetables  may  not  be  advantageously 
adopted  as  substitutes.  Instinct  jn  such  cases  is  apt  to 
lead  us  right,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  at  seventy 
degrees  in  the  shade,  a  mayonnaise  of  cold  fish,  or  a 
chicken  salad  with  very  little  chicken  in  it,  is  far  more 
tempting  and  wholesome  than  a  beefsteak  or  an  over¬ 
grown  joint.” 

Experience  has  taught  most  of  us  that  the  appetite 
revolts  at  the  idea  of  animal  food  during  extremely  hot 
weather  -,  also,  we  are  more  particular  at  such  a  time  as 
to  the  dainty  appearance  of  our  dinner-tables  and  break¬ 
fast-rooms.  The  absence  of  some  leaves  of  parsley  on 
the  butter  is  felt  as  almost  an  injury,  and  the  smallest 
speck  upon  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  tablecloth  obtrudes 
itself  on  our  notice,  as  it  could  scarcely  do  in  cool 
weather,  disagreeable  as  such  things  are  at  all  rimes. 
Fish  is  possible  food,  and  is  even  better  cold  than  hot. 
Boiled  fish,  allowed  to  cool,  when  cold  well  peppered 
and  saturated  with  vinegar,  makes  a  delicious  hot- 
weather  dish,  served  with  cucumber.  Mackerel  is^ 
capital  dressed  in  this  way.  Salad  in  such  weather  as 
this  should  be  almost  a  standing  dish.  Gald  chicken, 
with  tongue  or  ham,  also  cold,  forms  a  welcome  dish. 
Watercress  looks  cool  on  the  table,  and  is  good  for  the 
health.  Butter  should  never  appear  unaccompanied  by 
ice.  Refrigerators  can  now  be  had  at  very  moderate 
prices,  and  are  invaluable  for  use  in  the  larder,  when 
Madame  Cook  is  not  too  conservative  in  her  notions 
to  admit  the  novelty  into  her  domain. 

It  is  astonishing  how  very  conservative  our  cooks  are. 
Australian  meat  has  found  its  most  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  in  our  kitchens.  Each  new  invention,  as  it  appears, 
has  to  be  forced  upon  the  queen  of  the  kitchen  until  the 
mistress  is  almost  weary  of  the  struggle.  How  often 
do  we  hear  it  said,  “  I  cannot  get  cook  to  use  the  wire- 
covers  !  If  she  does  by  chance  use  one  of  them  she 
seems  to  forget  that  it  is  useless  unless  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  preclude  every  chance  a  fly  getting  in 
or,  “  Cook  will  not  use  the  filter  ;  I  tell  her  every  day, 
but  it  is  of  no  use.”  The  average  cook  prefers  a  little 
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army  of  kitchenmaids,  all  making  work  for  each  other 
and  getting  in  each  other’s  way,  to  having  one  kitchen- 
maid  and  the  many  labour-saving  appliances  that  have 
been  devised  of  late  years.  Advisers  say  to  the  per¬ 
plexed  mistress,  “  Be  firm  and  insist  upon  it,”  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  labour-saving  apparatus  in  ques¬ 
tion  speedily  gets  out  of  order  and  cannot  be  used,  on 
the  same  principle  that  makes  the  horses  knock  up  when 
Mr.  Coachman  disapproves  of  some  particular  expe¬ 
dition. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  an  invention  that,  if  cooks  will  adopt  it,  will 
be  found  invaluable  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  the  American 
Meat  and  Vegetable  Chopper  (Starrett’s  Patent), 
which  can  be  ordered  of  the  agent,  Edwin  Cox,  117, 
High  Holborn,  London.  The  principle  on  which 
this  acts  is  extremely  simple.  The  meat  or  vegetable 
to  be  chopped  is  put  into  a  dish,  which  revolves  while 
the  chopping  is  going  on,  thus  bringing  a  different  por¬ 
tion  of  the  food  under  the  chopper  at  each  stroke.  The 
knife  has  a  perpendicular  stroke,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  an  orciinary  chopping  knife  when  used  by  hand, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  cross  cut,  one  half  of 
the  knife  cutting  exactly  across  the  stroke  of  the  other 
half.  The  whole  is  done  by  simply  turning  a  handle, 
and  when  this  is  compared  with  the  labour  of  chopping 
meat  by  hand,  housekeepers  will  readily  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  the  new  invention.  A  child  could  turn 
the  handle  with  ease.  The  dish  may  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  or  cleaning  by 
taking  out  a  pin  and  folding  the  knife  over  the  balance 
wheel,  and  the  knife  can  be  taken  off  for  cleaning  or 
sharpening  by  simply  disconnecting  it  from  the  walking 
beam.  In  case  of  the  breakage  of  any  portion  of  the 
machine,  it  could  easily  be  replaced,  as  duplicates  of 
all  parts  of  either  size  are  always  on  hand  or  can  be 
furnished  at  short  notice,  so  that  if  any  part  gets  broken 
or  wears  out,  it  can  be  replaced  at  a  trifling  expense. 

I  speak  of  this  invention  as  new  more  because  it  is 
less  known  in  families  than  it  ought  to  be  than  because 
it  is  quite  a  new  invention  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  now  six  years  since  it  first  appeared,  and 
it  is  much  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  I  have  been 
shown  a  testimonial  from  the  chef-de-cuisine  of  the 
Langham  Hotel,  in  which  the  meat-cutting  machine  is 
praised  as  “a  great  save-time.”  Butchers  use  it  for 
sausage-meat  also,  but  it  is  with  the  view  of  recom¬ 
mending  its  use  in  private  families  that  I  mention  it 
here.  The  small  size,  sold  at  thirty  shillings,  would 
be  found  suitable  in  families  of  from  eight  to  ten  persons. 
This  size  is  seventeen  inches  long,  thuteeo  niches  high, 
and  weighs  fourteen  pounds.  TTie  large  family  size  is 
sold  at  q5s. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  Mr.  Wiluam- 
son’s  Leather-Make  Calico  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  proprietor  of  this  valuable  material  has  opened  a 
depot  at  231A, Oxford-street, nearly  opposite  the  Marble 
Arch,  so  that  those  who  live  in  town  can  purchase  it 
for  themselves,  and  those  who  live  in  the  country  can 
commission  Madame  de  Tour  to  do  so  for  them.  I 
have  so  often  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  using  this 
make  of  calico  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge 


upon  them,  but  I  may  remind  ladies  who  are  connected 
with  charitable  clothing  institutions  that  the  stronger 
qualities  are  admirably  adapted  for  long  wear.  For 
fiimily  use  the  medium  qualities  are  the  best.  For 
infants  and  for  use  in  India  and  other  warm  climates 
the  finer  textures  will  be  found  all  that  is  desirable, 
uniting,  as  they  do,  lightness  with  durability. 

The  Standard  Needlework  Book,  by  H.  P.  T., 
will  be  found  a  most  useful  volume  in  schools  where 
needlework  is,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  made  a  special 
branch  of  study.  The  instructions  given  on  cutting- 
out  are  remarkably  plain  and  dear,  and  the  diagrams 
are  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  directions.  The 
price  of  this  most  valuable  work  is  3s.,  and  it  is  sold  at 
the  National  Society’s  Depository,  Westminster. 

The  following  illustration  and  that  given  on  p.  98 
represent  the  same  hat,  of  an  extremely  becoming  shape. 
The  drooping  foliage  now  so  much  worn  has  a  very 
softening  effect  on  Ae  face,  and  is  a  pleasant  relief  from 
the  stiffness  of  the  bonnets  worn  two  years  ago,  with 
high  brim  and  formal  flowers. 
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This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  sending  to  the 
dyers  those  articles  of  dress  which  are  to  be  “  re¬ 
organised”  for  autumn  or  winter  use.  I  should  advise 
a  careful  looking-over  of  all  the  dresses  that  have  been 
put  away,  the  selection  ol  those  that  are  to  be  dyed  or 
cleaned,  and  the  immediate  despatch  of  these  to  Messrs. 
PuLLAR  AND  SoNS,  PeRTH,  N.B. 

Too  often  this  is  left  undone  till  the  cold  weather  is 
upon  us,  and  we  want  to  take  into  wear  the  garments 
we  have  to  send  off  to  be  dyed.  Foresight  is  a  valuable 
quality  in  domestic  management  of  all  kinds. 

I  have  received  several  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
New  Darning  Machine.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  where  ladies 
can  be  taught  how  to  use  it,  and  also,  for  a  small  charge, 
the  use  of  the  Little  Wanzer  Sewing  Machine. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  go  without  gloves  during 
this  very  hot  weather,  except  when  we  shake  hands 
with  any  one.  But  they  are  a  necessity  of  civilisation, 
and  being  so  must  be  worn.  I  can  recommend  the 
Spanish  kid  gloves,  a  specialite  of  Messrs.  C.  and  H. 
Dickins  and  Jones,  232  and  234,  Regent-street.  These 
are  so  well  cut  as  to  insure  a  good  fit,  and  so  well 
sewed  as  to  offer  a  guarantee  against  holes.  The  kid 
is  strong  and  yet  pleasantly  flexible.  The  three  buttons 
are  firmly  sewed  on,  and  the  price  is  only  half-a-crown. 
A  sample  pair  can  be  sent  by  post  for  2s.  yd. 

Humming-Bird. 


HOME  UPHOLSTERY, 


him  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush,  and  perhaps  his  next 
degree  of  felicity  is  caused  by  the  absolute  control  of  a 
pail  of  whitewash. 

My  experience  of  the  Handy  Man  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  unpunctuality  is  his  favourite  vice  and 
sociability  his  preponderant  virtue.  To  while  away  the 
time  by  a  gossip  with  the  cook  affects  favourably  to  his 
view  the  sixpence  per  hour,  but  he  is  invaluable  not¬ 
withstanding.  He  will  do  in  a  day  what  the  carpenter 
will  take  three  weeks  to  begin  upon.  He  will  let  you 
have  your  own  way,  and  what  authorised  workman 
ever  gave  you  that  without  a  struggle  for  his  own  way  ? 
Besides,  a  regular  carpenter  would  charge  heavily  for 
a  man’s  time  who  should  come  to  measure  the  recesses 
for  which  you  want  some  shelves  made,  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  into  which  your  brackets  are  to  be  made  to  fit. 

But,  to  come  to  work,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
three  or  four  old  trunks  which  are  sufficiently  unsightly 
in  their  present  condition,  having  been  knodted  about 
by  many  a  heavy-handed  porter — perhaps  by  more  than 
one  generation  of  porters.  Tfiey  are  to  be  converted 
into  window-seats.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
choose  the  material  to  cover  them.  Rep  is  serviceable 
— home  upholstery  had  better  venture  on  nothing  more 
expensive.  Chintz  is  pretty,  but  not  so  endurable  as 
rep.  The  latter,  probably,  is  chosen  and  purdiased. 
The  box  must  be  emptied  of  its  contents  before  opera¬ 
tions  are  begun,  and  may  be  brought  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  All  obtrusive  nails  should  be  picked 


to  fill  window-recesses  with  advantage  to  the 
w"  appearance  of  the  room.  With  the  assistance 
1I*  of  what  is  called  a  “  handy  man”  much  may 
be  done.  This  gifted  person  goes  about  the 
world  with  a  ball  of  twine,  a  foot-rule,  hammer,  and 
a  bundle  of  nails  of  various  sizes  and  ages  for  his  com¬ 
panions.  A  specimen  of  the  genus  is  to  be  found  in 
every  village  and  in  almost  every  street  of  a  large  town. 
In  London,  a  Handy  Man  ^I  may  as  well  give  him  the 
benefit  of  capitals)  charges  6d.  an  hour,  and  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  person.  He  hangs  pictures,  nails  up  brackets 
and  shelves,  having  made  them  at  his  home  from  your 
directioas,  and  may  often  be  entrusted  to  “  pick  up’’ 
a  bookshelf  or  a  set  brackets  cheaply  at  an  auction 
or  a  sale.  He  will  nail  down  your  carpets,  or  take 
them  up  and  help  to  shake  them,  an  operation  which 
in  London  is  asn^y  performed  in  the  nearest  mews. 
(What  a  bad  time  the  poor  horses  must  have  of  it  in 
spring-cleaning  season!)  He  will  clean  your  windows 
and  borrow  steps  for  you,  or  stain  your  floors  and 
varnish  them.  I  think  he  is  happiest  when  you  give 
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out.  The  sewing-machine  will  be  found  useful  in  run¬ 
ning  together  the  seams,  but  I  do  not  advise  that  the 
braid  shall  be  sewn  on  by  machinery. 

The  braid  or  gimp  should  be  chosen  of  a  colour  or 
colours  to  harmonise  not  only  with  that  of  the  rep,  but 
with  the  general  surroundings.  Begin  by  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  box  from  the  ledge  on  which  the  lid 
shuts  down  to  the  floor.  Measure  off  this  depth  on 
the  rep,  leaving  about  two  inches  for  a  hem.  Cut  off 
a  sufficient  number  of  breadths  to  leave  a  slight  fulness 
all  round  the  box.  Too  much  fulness  destroys  the 
effect.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  leave  this  valance  too 
long.  It  should  rest  upon  the  floor,  no  more.  Hem 
it  up  all  round  and  sew  on  the  braid.  Having  done 
this,  measure  on  a  piece  of  strong  tape  where  the  cor¬ 
ners  come  and  set  in  pins  to  mark  the  places.  Gather, 
or  pleat,  the  valance  into  this  tape,  leaving  the  rep  full 
at  the  corners.  It  may  be  less  full  at  the  back  than  in 
the  front,  if  intended  for  a  window-recess  or  any  other 
position  where  the  back  will  not  be  seen.  Then  nail 
the  tape  round  the  ledge  of  the  box  at  the  front  and 
sides,  and  level  with  the  ledge  at  the  back.  This  done, 
the  stuffing  of  the  top  must  be  considered.  I  cannot 
advise  much  stuffing,  for  amateur  upholsterers  will 
probably  fail  to  induce  it  to  keep  in  position,  unless  it 
be  made  into  a  regular  cushion,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  stitching  the  inside  cushion  through  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  packing-needle  and  strong  thread.  But 
I  have  found  two  layers  of  wadding  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose,  whereas  the  thicker  stuffing,  whether  of 
“  coloured  wool”  or  flock,  gets  pushed  back  by  use, 
and  the  occupant  of  the  home-made  window-seat 
usually  deserts  it  for  a  chair,  where  he  is  not  obliged 
to  choose  between  lounging  back  or  slipping  off. 

A  piece  of  coarse  unbleached  calico,  cut  about  half- 
an-inch  wider  and  longer  than  the  top  of  the  box,  serves 
as  a  covering  for  the  wadding,  and  ought  to  be  lightly 
nailed  down  over  the  latter  before  the  rep  is  put  on 
above  it.  Fringe  and  brass-headed  nails  form  the 
prettiest  finish  to  these  boxes,  but  sometimes  the  wood 
of  the  trunks  is  so  hard  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
hammer  in  the  nails  without  making  them  double  up. 
The  Handy  Man  had  better  do  this  part  of  the  work. 


For  a  bedroom,  chintz  is  the  prettiest  covering  for 
one  of  these  boxes,  which  are  useful  for  keeping  dresses 
in,  and  also  make  a  comfortable  seat  where  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  room  for  a  couch. 

Recesses  may  be  utilised  for  books  or  curiosities  at 
a  small  expense  if  the  Handy  Man  makes  the  shelves. 
These  may  be  covered  with  green  or  crimson  leather, 
velvet,  rep,  or  even  baize,  and  can  be  finished  with 
fringe  and  ornamental  nails.  In  the  case  of  a  short 
occupancy  of  rooms,  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  shelves  which,  as  fixtures,  cannot 
be  removed  when  the  occupant  leaves.  This  objection 
may  be  obviated  by  getting  the  Handy  Man  to  make 
little  wooden  rests  at  each  side  of  the  recess,  on  which 
the  shelves  can  be  supported.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
further  advantage,  in  that  they  are  so  easily  removed 
for  the  purposes  of  cleaning.  A  miniature  portiere  of 
chintz  or  some  plain  material  worked  in  crewels  may 
be  hung  before  the  shelves,  if  it  be  wished  to  protect 
the  articles  from  dust,  but  without  this  the  fringe  and 
nails  make  a  very  complete  finish. 

Brackets  may  be  finished  olF  in  the  same  way.  The 
covering  may  be  of  any  of  the  materials  mentioned 
above.  Lace  over  satin  makes  a  pretty  substitute  for 
fringe  and  nails  ;  so  do  Berlin  wool  work  and  braided 
or  embroidered  cloth  of  pretty  colours,  the  outlines 
being  finished  with  a  pretty  cord  of  some  suitable 
shade.  Brackets  are  useful  for  holding  statuettes, 
vases,  or  other  objects  that  would  be  in  harm’s  way  on 
the  table.  They  are  also  valuable  for  holding  candle¬ 
sticks  or  lamps  where  there  is  not  gas. 

Upholstering  the  dressing-table  and  looking-glass  is 
quite  a  piece  of  pleasant  fancy  work.  Materials  :  pink 
glazed  calico  and  white  muslin  (an  old  skirt  does 
capitally,  flounces  and  all)  or  some  pretty  cretonne  with 
a  light  ground.  Implements  :  a  small  hammer  (is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  ladylike  hammer  ? — I  read  of  one  the 
other  day)  and  some  tin-tacks.  With  the  help  of  these, 
a  common  deal  table  may  be  converted  into  a  very 
ornamental  dressing-table.  I  propose  to  give  next 
month  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  dressing-tables, 
with  instructions  as  to  their  manufacture  at  home. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  SHEET  OF  CREWEL  PATTERNS. 

We  present  to  our  subscribers  with  this  month’s 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  a  very  valu¬ 
able  sheet  of  patterns  for  the  crewel  work  now  so 
much  the  rage.  The  designs,  which  are  by  Mr. 
Francis,  l6,  Hanway-street,  Oxford -street,  are  highly 
artistic,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  transferring 
them  to  suitable  materi^s  with  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper 
and  a  sharp  pointed  instrument.  For  this  purpose  we 
can,  however,  highly  recommend  the  ingenious  and 
complete  tracing  appliance  sold  by  Mr.  Hanway  for 
2s.  6d.,  in  which  tracing  cloth  is  substituted  for  tracing 
paper,  over  which  it  possesses  many  distinct  advantages. 
The  large  pattern  given  on  our  sheet  is  suitable  for 
an  afternoon  tea-cloth.  The  corner  of  the  pattern 
comes  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cloth. 


not  close  to  the  edge,  but  with  an  interval  of  about  a 
tenth  of  a  yard.  The  cloth  is  then  fringed  out  for 
about  three  inches  at  each  end,  the  worked  and  the 
unworked.  The  little  border  pattern  of  strawberries 
is  suitable  for  children’s  dresses  or  ladies’  polonaises. 
The  very  narrow  one  could  be  used  on  the  sleeves  and 
bodices,  the  wider  round  the  lower  edges  of  the  garment. 
The  white  of  the  blossom,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  dull  red,  dotted  with  brown,  of  the  strawberry,  are 
all  most  effective  on  crash  or  workhouse  sheeting.  The 
pattern  for  a  watch-pocket  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
The  beautiful  design  of  a  branch  of  the  orange-tree 
with  fruit  and  blossom  (such  anachronisms  are 
admissible  in  art  needlework)  may  be  used  for  several 
purposes:  antimacassars, chair-backs,  nightdress  sachets, 
&c.  The  colours  required — yellow,  creamy  white,  shades 
of  green  for  the  leaves,  and  one  of  brown  for  the  stems. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


417. — WAtKINO  COSTTIIKS. 

Fig.  I.  In  lilac  faille  foulard,  with  cream  ground  and  lilac 
dcEigng;  bias  and  plisses  in  violet  faille.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
round  the  front  with  a  flounce,  and  over  this  a  plisse  continued  up 
the  sides.  The  train  is  entirely  formed  of  a  deep  flounce,  with 
pleated  heading,  and  ornamented  with  a  deep  bias  of  foulard  and 
plisses.  The  tunic  is  trimmed  with  bauds  of  violet  faille,  edged 
with  rich  fringe  of  the  same  shades  as  the  costume,  simulating 
several  tabliers.  Bows  of  ribbon  at  the  side.  The  corsage  has  a 
turned-down  collar  closed  with  a  bow ;  it  then  opens,  and  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  plisse.  Sleeves  of  lilac  faille,  with  bias  of  foulard 
and  violet  plisses  at  the  wrist.  Black  crinoline  bonnet,  with  dia¬ 
dem  front,  lined  with  violet.  Bandeau  of  white  violets,  roses  at 
the  side,  trimmings  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  lilac  ribbon. 

Fig.  1.  Costume  in  black  grenadine.  Bound  the  trained  skirt 
is  a  deep  pleated  flounce;  polonaise  of  Princess  form,  drajjed  at  the 
sides,  forming  a  deep  round  tablier  in  front,  and  falling  in  a  square 
at  the  back.  A  pocket  lined  with  silk  and  ornamented  with  bows 
of  ribbons  fastens  the  drapery  of  the  tablier  at  the  side.  At  the 
back  it  is  sustained  under  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Simple  cuff  and  pliss6 
at  the  wrist.  White  rice  bonnet,  with  wreath  of  flowers  and  cream 
lace  co«]uillc.  Bandeau  to  match 

41?. — Garden  Toilettes. 

Fig.  I.  Costume  of  cream  cretonne  with  red  stripes.  Princess 
form  at  the  back,  where  a  pufi*  is  formed  under  a  bow  of  black 
faille.  The  front  forms  a  cuirasse,  and  the  tablier  consists  of  bias 
and  plissc's  of  black  percale.  Two  black  plisses,  a  bouillon  on  the 
cross,  and  above  this  a  pliss^,  ornament  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt. 
The  cuirasse  is  buttoned  en  biais;  sleeves  of  black  percale  with 
cufls  of  cretonne.  Straw  hat  with  red  scarf  tied  at  the  back  and 
aigrettes  at  the  side. 

Fig.  2.  Costume  in  4cru  batiste  striped  with  two  shades  of  blue. 
Short  trained  skirt  with  two  plisses  and  bouillon  round  the  lower 
part.  Down  the  tablier  are  three  ruches,  and  round  the  edge  a 
plain  baud  and  fringe  in  colours  to  match  the  dress.  Cuirasse  fas¬ 
tened  with  black  buttons  and  open  cn  chile.  Sleeves  in  plain  icru 
batiste  similar  to  the  jupon.  *' Auvergnate”  bat  in  straw,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  wild  flowers. 

419. — Walking  Costemes. 

Fig.  I.  Costume  for  a  young  lady.  Bound  the  skirt  are  four 
plisses.  Tunic  formed  of  five  broad  pleats,  crossing  the  front,  as 
shown  in  the  plate.  On  the  space  at  the  right  side  is  placed  a 
pocket,  gathered  and  ornamenttKl  with  bows  of  ribbon.  At  the 
edge  of  the  tunic  is  a  fringe  with  deep  heading.  Corsage  fastened 
from  right  to  left  by  large  buttons  and  buttonholes.  Turned-back 
cufi'  and  two  plissiis  at  the  wrist. 

Fig.  z.  Skirt  of  striped  material,  plain  in  front ;  the  back  is  in 
plain  material,  with  deep  gathered  flounce,  surmounted  by  another, 
both  on  the  cross.  Tablier  of  striped,  with  frill  of  plain,  material ; 
deep  pointed  part  at  both  sides,  attached  at  the  back  under  a  bow 
of  handsome  wide  ribbon.  Corsage  of  plain  material,  open  at  the 
throat,  and  attached  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  on  a  vest  of  stri])ed 
material.  Tight  sleeves  with  cuff,  slightly  full  and  gathered,  under 
a  baud  and  button. 

410. — Summee  Costvjies. 

1.  In  striped  tbin  material.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  untrimmod  ; 
round  the  back  is  a  deep  bias  flounce  with  heading.  Polonaise 
closed  in  front,  buttoned  in  the  back,  very  long,  and  draped  in 
folds  to  the  back,  where  it  is  caught  under  a  handsome  sash  of 
black  faille.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  leaves  and  fruit. 

z.  Cream-colour  costume,  the  skirt  trimmed  round  with  bias 
flounce  and  heading.  Tunic  forming  a  long  tablier  iu  front,  and 
trimmed  round  all  the  edges  with  a  baud  of  velvet.  Bonnet  in 
gauze  to  match  tlie  dress,  with  raised  brim.  Flowers  on  the 
Andean  and  outside. 

4z I. —Toilette  toe  the  Theatre. 

In  black  moW,  with  broche  drapery  in  Louis  XV.  style.  Across 
the  front,  and  falling  on  the  train,  is  a  scarf,  exquisitely  shaded 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  shade  of  green,  and  caught  at  the 
lower  edge  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  of  the  same  shades.  Black  moire 
corsage  with  deep  point.  Louis  XV.  berthc,  and  bow  of  ribbon  to 
match  the  other  on  the  skirt  is  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  front. 

4ZZ. — Walking  Costume. 

In  prune  faille  and  ecru  cuhmere.  Round  the  skirt  is  a  pliss^ 
and  deep  gathered  heading.  Polonaise  forming  a  draped  tablier 
and  edged  with  fringe.  A  scarf  of  ribbon  is  draped  round  and 
fasteni'd  at  the  back  under  an  ornament  of  passementerie.  Faille 


pocket  edged  with  fringe  draped  carelessly  at  the  side.  Prune- 
colour  ribbon  pointed  at  the  back  of  the  corsage,  brought  round 
and  crossed  in  front.  Wiile  sleeves  ornamentt'd  with  plisses  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  faille,  and  edged  with  fringe.  Straw  bonnet 
with  raised  brim  and  bavolet,  cream  ribbon  brought  round  the 
crown  forming  bows  at  the  back.  Tea  rose  and  cream  feather  at 
the  side.  Bandeau  of  roses,  and  strings  of  cream  lace. 

4Z3  and  424. — Home  Dresses  and  Baby’s  Weappee. 

1.  Skirt  of  black  grosgrain  silk;  the  back  breadths  plain,  and 
arranged  in  box  pleats  to  form  the  train.  In  front  close-pleated 
flounces.  Tight,  plain  bodice,  and  sleeves  of  grosgrain.  Sleeveless 
polonaise  of  black  gauze,  with  diagonal  pattern  of  fine  silk  cord, 
and  trimming  of  rich  lace. 

2.  Baby's  wrapper  of  fine  white  flannel,  vandyked  and  scalloped 
round  the  edge,  and  embroidered  with  several  shades  of  pink  wool 
in  buttonhole  stitch,  chain  stitch,  and  point  russe. 

$.  Morning  dress  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  with  deep  flounce  and 
trimming  of  ivory  lace.  Long  outside  jiocket,  with  lace  and  bows 
of  pale  blue. 

4Z5. — Children’s  Dresses. 

X.  For  a  little  boy.  Short  knee  trousers ;  tight-fitting  vest, 
buttoned  to  the  neck.  Jacket  of  the  same  material,  with  velvet 
collar  and  cuffs.  Velvet  toque  with  wing  at  the  side. 

z.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  of  6  or  8.  Short  skirt  with  bias 
flounce  of  plain  material.  Polonaise,  ornamented  in  front  with 
two  bias  and  a  pretty  little  pocket,  all  the  edges  bound  with  a  bias 
of  dark-coloured  material.  Straw  hat  raised  iu  front  and  at  the 
back,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 

3.  For  a  child  of  3  or  4  years.  In  grey  linen,  trimmed  with 
white  braid.  Paletot  0]K'uiDg  in  front  on  a  tablier,  bnttoned  all  the 
way  down. 

4.  For  a  child  of  10.  Pleated  skirt.  Princess  tunic,  long  iu 
front,  and  with  short  basques  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  em¬ 
broider}’.  Straw  bat,  with  ribbon  twist  and  bow,  rose  and  feather 
in  front. 

5.  For  a  girl  of  i  z.  Skirt,  pleated  in  front,  is  ornamented  round 
the  back  with  three  bias  Iwnds  gathered  under  a  fold.  Tunic  raised 
high  at  the  sides  falls  in  the  back,  trinime<l  round  with  double 
bias  and  lace.  Corsage  trimmed  similarly ;  sleeve  with  cuflf  at  the 
w’rist,  and  round  it  lace  and  buttons. 

4z6. — Home  Toilette  and  Visiting  'Toilette. 

I.  Costume  in  woollen  fantaisie  and  navy  blue  faille.  Train 
skirt,  very  full  at  the  back,  and  without  trimming.  Princess 
polonaise  buttoned  down  the  back,  draped  at  the  side  under  a 
pleated  pocket.  Gathered  flounce  round  the  lower  edge,  and  bow 
of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

z.  Visiting  toilette  in  cashmere  and  cream-coloured  foulard. 
Short  trained  skirt  with  four  plisse's.  Foulard  scarf,  trimmed  with 
plisses  fastened  at  the  side  under  the  pocket,  ('uirasse  with  foulard 
plissM  and  revers  collar.  Straw  bonnet  with  bandeau  of  wild 
flowers,  the  crown  covered  with  lama  lace  and  feather. 

427. — Bonnets,  Morning  Robe,  &c. 

Fig.  I.  Capote  in  velvet,  cream -colour,  soft  crown,  bavolet  and 
diadem  of  niched  cream-colour  lace  mixed  with  spring  flowers. 
Strings  of  lace  to  match  the  other,  cream-colour  ostrich  feather. 

Fig.  z.  Fichu  “  Lamballe”  in  white  crape,  trimmed  round  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  draped  and  crossed  in  front. 

Fig.  3.  “  Postillion”  bonnet  in  black  chip,  broad  cardinal  ribbon 
brought  round  the  crown  and  forming  loops'  under  the  brim  at  the 
back.  Grey  feather  fastened  under  a  tea-rose. 

Fig.  4.  Morning  dress  in  navy  blue  linen.  Princess  dress  with 
Watteau  pleat.  Half-fitting  sleeveless  jacket,  trimmed  with  blue 
and  white  braid,  which  is  also  placed  down  the  front  of  the  skirt. 

Fig.  5.  “  Paysan”  collar  and  cuffs  in  white  linen,  with  scalloped 
edge.  Cravat  of  “  fantaisie.” 

Fig  6.  Morning  cap  in  nainsook,  soft  crown,  round  which  are 
brought  lace  and  blue  and  white  striped  ribbon.  Bow  of  black 
velvet  in  front  and  at  the  back. 

428. — Lace  Edging  foe  Washing  Materials. 

(Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crochet.) 

ist  row :  Along  one  side  of  a  point  lace  braid  crochet  as 
follows :  *  I  double  in  the  first  medallion,  3  chain,  5  treble  with 
3  chain  between  each  in  the  same  medallion,  z  long  treble  separated 
by  3  chain  in  the  cord,  3  chain,  $  treble  with  3  chain  between  each, 
and  I  double  separated  by  3  chain  from  the  last  treble  in  the  next 
oval.  Repeat  from  *.  znd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  point 
lacc  braid,  2  long  treble  separated  by  4  chain  on  each  side  of  the 
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cord ;  5  chain,  1  long  treble  in  the  next  oval ;  13  chain,  i  double  in 
the  same  oval;  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  oval;  13  chain, joining 
the  6th  to  the  7th  of  tlio  previous  13  clukin,  1  long  treble  in  the 
same  oval;  5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row:  i  treble  in  the  1st 
stitch ;  2  chain,  miss  2 ;  repeat. 

429  and  434. — Trimming  for  Ladies’  Chemises.  (Crochet.) 

This  effective  design  for  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  a  chemise  is 
worked  in  one  piece  as  follows  :  Cast  on  978  stitches.  This  extra 
length  is  required  because  the  foundation  chain  forms  the  centre  of 
the  work,  and  is  drawn  into  small  Vandykes.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch 
and  crochet  as  follows  the  ist  round:  5  chain,  miss  5,  i  double, 
repeat ;  2nd  round,  three  slip  stitches,  *  9  chain,  two  long  treble  (the 
upper  parts  drawn  up  together)  in  the  6th  of  the  9  chain,  1  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  repeat ;  3rd  round,  4  slip  stitches, 
1  double,  alternately  5  chain,  miss  9,  i  double,  repeat ;  4th  round, 
4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but 
one,  1  chain,  repeat ;  5th  round,  7  chain,  the  first  4  to  form  i  long 
treble,  *  1  long  treble  in  the  5th  stitch,  3  chain,  repeat  from  *  ;  6tli 
round,  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  one  treble,  alternately  i  treble  in 
the  next  stitch  but  one,  i  chain ;  7th  round,  alternately  5  chain, 
miss  3,  1  double ;  last  of  all,  5  chain  and  the  usual  slip  stitch ;  8th 
round,  3  double,*  i  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the  ist 
stitch,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  five  chain,  repeat 
from  *.  This  completes  the  upper  part  of  the  border.  Then  erwhet 
along  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain  3  more  rounds  like  the 
2nd  to  the  4th,  which  will  finish  the  trimming  for  the  neck.  For  the 
sleeve  trimming  proceed  as  follows : — Along  a  chain  of  300  stitches 
closed  into  a  circle  crochet  4  rounds  like  the  ist  to  the  4th  round  ; 
then  two  rounds  like  the  7th ;  but  in  the  second  of  these  latter 
rounds  the  position  of  the  stitches  must  be  reversed,  so  that  i  double 
is  crocheted  in  the  5  chain  of  the  previous  round.  Then  follows  i 
round  like  the  8th ;  and  then  along  the  other  side  of  the  foundation 
chain  3  rounds  like  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th.  The  sleeve  trimming  is 
joined  to  the  neck  at  the  shoulder  for  a  length  of  about  8  inches  by 
a  row  as  follows :  i  double  in  the  upper  part  of  a  treble  on  the  sleeve 
trimming ;  3  chain,  join  to  the  corresponding  treble  of  the  neck,  3 
chain ;  then  35  times  alternately  i  double  in  the  next  treble  but  one 
of  the  sleeve ;  3  chain,  join  to  the  next  treble  but  one  of  the  neck ; 
3  chain,  close  with  a  slip  stitch,  fasten,  and  cut  the  thread. 

430. — Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Materials.  (Crochet.) 

Crochet  this  patteni  the  narrow  way  as  follows: — ist  row:  7 
chain,  i  treble  in  the  first  stitch  ;  turn  the  work ;  6  chain,  2  treble 
separated  by  3  chain  in  the  sth  of  the  7  chain  ;  alternately  turn  the 
work ;  6  chain,  a  treble  separated  by  5  chain  in  the  centre  of  the  $ 
chain.  2nd  row :  Along  one  side  of  the  ist  row  alternately  2  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  6  chain,  9  chain.  31x1  row  :  •  5  times  alternately  2 
double  in  the  9  chain,  2  ch.-tin ;  then  a  double  in  the  same  9  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  ist  row,  alter¬ 
nately  2  double  in  the  centre  2  of  the  6  chain,  7  chain. 

431,  433,  and  435. — Monograms  for  Underlinen,  Ac. 

To  be  embroidered  with  white  or  coloured  thread  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch. 

432  and  436. — Ornamental  Workbasket.  (Embroidery.) 

Tliis  elegant  little  basket  of  black  polished  cane  is  made  in  a  very 
openworked  pattern  and  studded  round  the  circle  on  which  it  stands, 
the  centre  scallops  and  the  small  circle  round  the  embroidery  with 
mother-of-pearl.  It  has  a  lid  which  is  raised  by  handles  of  cane. 
The  frame  is  lined  with  bright  blue  silk  which  is  pulled  through  the 
interstices  of  the  cane  and  forms  two  rows  of  piifiings.  On  the  lid 
is  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  covered  with  black  satin,  and  em¬ 
broidered  according  to  the  design  in  illustration  432.  The  corn¬ 
flowers  are  worked  in  interlacing  satin  stitch  with  various  shades  of 
blue  silk ;  the  stamina  with  gold  cantille  and  gold  thread  ;  the  violets 
with  lilac  shaded  silk  in  satin  stitch.  The  leaves,  stems,  and  sprays 
are  worked  with  various  shades  of  green  and  brown  purse  silks  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russe  ;  the  blossoms  with  red 
silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  basket  is  then  finished  off  with  bows  of 
blue  sarcenet  ribbon. 

437  and  440. — Ornamental  Table,  with  Birdcage. 

Small  circular  table  of  black  carved  wood  resting  on  three  feet,  and 
fitted  with  a  vandykwl  lambrequin  of  which  we  give  the  original  size 
and  design.  The  ground  of  the  lambrequin  is  of  fine  fawn-coloured 
cloth  cut  in  Vandykes  of  dift'erent  sizes.  The  outlini-s  are  traceil  on 
the  ground,  which  is  both  scalloped  and  vaudyked  round  the  edge. 
Gold  soutache  and  dark  brown  braid  are  sewed  on  with  black  and 


dark  brown  silk  in  satin,  chain,  knotted  stitch,  and  interlacing  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  and  in  point  russe  with  throe  shades  of  fawn-coloured 
silk  and  gold  braid.  Then  to  protect  the  bird  from  light  or  draught, 
the  cage  has  two  bortlers  of  embroidery  cut  out  of  fawn-coloured 
cloth,  cardboard,  and  brown  woollen  cloth  as  lining.  The  centre 
figure  is  an  applique  of  fawn-coloured  cloth ;  the  round  parts  are  cut 
out  of  white  cloth  cmbroidcrctl  to  correspond  with  the  lambrequin. 
Ruches  of  brown  sarcenet  ribbon  arranged  round  the  upper  and  lower 
edge. 

438.— Christening  Ccshion  for  Infants. 

(Mull  Muslin,  Lace,  and  Insertion.) 

439. — Embroidered  Needle-Book. 

The  sides  of  this  pretty  book  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  our  illustra¬ 
tion  out  of  silver  canvas  (jardiniere)  and  embroidered  with  bright 
green  filoselle  in  point  russe.  A  feathery  star  in  the  centre  and  two 
lines  following  the  scalloped  outline  form  the  design,  and  are  edged 
by  a  row  of  green  soutache.  Inside  the  book  is  fitted  with  leaves 
of  fine  white  flannel  prettily  vandyked  and  embroidered  with  a  feather 
stitching  of  green  silk.  A  broad  green  ribbon  with  bows  and  ends 
is  sewed  on  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  sides  of  the  needle- 
book  are  lined  with  green  silk. 

441  and  442. — Design  for  Embroidering  Veils. 

(Darning  on  Net.) 

These  designs  look  well  either  in  black  silk  or  white  glace  thread 
on  a  ground  of  black  or  white  net.  The  raised  spots  are  t-dged  in 
overcast  stitch,  and  the  onter  edge  is  worked  round  with  buttonhole 
stitch. 

443. — Travelling-Case. 

Case  of  black  American  cloth,  lined  with  canvas  and  bound  with 
brown  worsted  braid.  Inside  there  are  straps  of  the  cloth  to  hold 
different  kinds  of  brushes,  scissors,  razors,  hand-glass,  Ac.  On  each 
side  is  a  pocket,  with  a  flap  worked  round  with  single  stitches  of 
maize-coloured  silk  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

444  and  446. — Mats  foe  Vases,  Fingeb-Glasses,  Ac. 

(Crochet  and  Reed-Work.) 

These  mats  are  crocheted  with  ecru-coloured  thread  over  fine  reeds 
of  the  same  thickness  as  a  moderately-fine  cord.  No.  444.  Close  9 
chain  into  a  circle  and  crochet  over  the  ree<l  4  rounds  of  double 
crochet;  in  the  ist  two  rounds  2  double  in  every  stitch,  and  in  the 
last  two  increase  by  40  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  in  the  4th  round 
you  have  76  stitches.  5th  round  :  Alternately  4  double,  i  loop  of  ii 
chain,  join  to  the  last  stitch ;  i  double  where  the  last  double  was 
crocheted.  6th  round :  Alternately  3  double  without  reed,  3  double 
over  reed ;  the  latter  are  crocheted  on  the  right  side  beyond  the 
previous  three  double,  leaving  the  loops  of  chain  unnoticed  until  the 
1 6th  round.  7th  round:  *  4  double  without  reed  in  the  next  4 
stitches ;  i  double  over  reed  where  the  lust  double  was  worked ;  i 
double  over  reed,  i  loop  of  1 1  chain,  join  to  the  last  double  ;  2  double, 
the  first  over,  the  second  without  reed  in  the  next  stitch ;  repeat 
from  *.  8th  row :  Alternately  4  double  without  reed,  3  double  over 
reed,  i  double  without  reed.  Repeat  three  times  the  7th  and  8th 
rounds,  increasing  the  number  of  the  stitches  in  each  pattern  by  2 
at  every  repetition.  15  th  round:  (over  reed)  double  crochet.  i6th 
row :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble ;  *  twice  alternately  i 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one ;  i  chain ;  then  consulting  the 
illustration  draw  the  loop  of  the  seventh  round  underneath  the  next 
stitch  in  a  straight  line  through  the  loop  of  the  5th  round ;  the  loops 
of  the  9th,  nth,  and  13th  rounds  are  drawn  in  order  through  the 
loops  of  the  previous  rounds  ;  the  last  of  them  is  drawn  over  the  3 
double  of  the  previous  round  on  the  wrung  side,  and  over  it  is 
crocheted  2  treble,  separated  by  i  chain  in  the  ist  and  3rd  stitch 
over  which  the  loop  is  placed ;  i  chain ;  3  times  alternately  i  treble 
in  the  next  stitch  but  one;  i  chain;  repeat  from  *;  last  of  all,  1 
slip  stitch  instead  of  the  treble.  Then  thread  two  reeds,  which  have 
heen  previously  soaked  in  water,  through  the  last  round,  and  sew 
them  together  with  a  few  stitches. 

44S,  447,  and  449. — Monograms  foe  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

(Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch  with  White  Embroidery.  Cotton  or 
Coloured  Silks.) 

This  mat  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way  as  No.  446  up  to  the  6th 
round,  which  must,  however,  contain  108  stitches.  7th  round: 
(without  reed)  1 2  times  alternately  8  chain ;  miss  7 ;  2  double. 
8th  round  :  over  the  reed  which  has  been  left  hanging  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  work  in  the  previous  round ;  double  crochet.  9th 
round:  (without  retxl)  2  double;  then  altt'mately  6  chain,  miss 4, 

6  double;  lust  of  all  4  double.  loth  round:  like  the  8th.  nth 
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round:  (without  reed) alternately  ii  chain, miss  10,  2 double.  i*th 
to  14th  rounds:  like  the  8th,  increasing  at  regular  iutervals  in  the 
13th  and  14th  rounds,  so  that  the  14th  round  has  *18  stitches.  15th 
round  :  1  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  stitch  but  one ;  repeat.  Then 
work  the  border  of  reeds  which  have  been  soaked  in  water  until  quite 
pliable,  arranging  them  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

V  448. — Clabet,  Champagne,  or  Hock  Uasket. 

Basket  of  black  polished  cane,  studded  with  porcelain  knobs,  and 
fitted  with  circular  pieces  of  cane  and  small  bronze  chains  to  hold 
the  bottles  in  place.  Inside  the  basket  is  lined  with  dark  green 
leather,  and  the  canes  of  the  border  are  interwoven  with  a  dark 
green  cloth  or  leather  imitating  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves.  For  the 
latter,  trace  upon  the  grou:id  the  design  given  in  our  present 
Supplement,  and  cut  out  the  garland  from  the  lines  traced.  Then 
let  the  wreath  be  gummed  on  the  wrong  side  and  folded  in  half. 
When  the  doubled  stuff  is  dry  it  is  edged  round  with  fine  wire, 
covered  with  green  filoselle  worked  in  button-hole  stitch,  and 
worked  in  veins  with  green  filoselle  in  overcast  stitch.  The  handle 
of  the  basket  is  covered  with  a  box  pleating  of  green  worsted  braid. 

430  and  451. — Ornamental  Emebt  Cushion. 

(Knitting  and  Crochet.) 

This  pear-shaped  cushion  rests  on  a  circular  mat  covered  with 
kuittetl  wool,  to  represent  the  mossy  bed  on  which  the  fruit  might 
rest.  The  mat  measures  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with 
bl.ack  twill.  The  cushion  is  cut  in  8  separate  sections,  joined  together 
and  filled  with  emery.  Then  draw  some  strong  thread  tightly  over 
every  seam,  and  begin  to  work  the  eover  with  green  wool  according 
to  illustration  45 1,  which  shows  clearly  how  the  wool  is  worked  round 
the  cushion  and  passed  under  every  thread.  Before  the  cover  of 
wool  is  completed  a  wnre  is  introduced  into  the  thin  end  of  the  pear 
to  form  the  stalk.  Tills  is  wound  round  with  green  wool,  and  has 
two  leaves  attached.  For  the  latter  proceed  as  follows : — Crochet 
1  s  chain  of  green  wool,  and  then  going  back  along  them,  crochet 
over  fine  wire  i  double;  13  treble,  and  for  the  point  i  chain;  along 
the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain  i  double,  1 3  treble,  i  double, 

3  double  over  both  ends  of  wire  for  the  stem  of  the  leaf.  The  larger 
leaf  is  crocheted  in  a  similar  way  along  a  lougcr  foundation  chain. 
The  moss  is  then  knitted  in  several  shades  of  green.  Cast  on  10 
stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro  a  strip  of  considerable  length.  Cast  off. 
Then  damp  the  work  and  let  it  dry  again.  Cut  open  the  stitches 
the  narrow  way  of  the  strip  and  unravel  them  to  within  i  stitches 
of  the  opposite  edge.  This  marks  the  head  or  border  of  the  moss, 
which  is  then  sewn  on  to  the  mat  so  that  each  layer  of  moss  shall 
hide  the  sewing  on  of  the  previous  layer.  For  the  star-shaped 
flowers  proceed  as  follows : — Take  some  yellow  wool  and  wind  it 
about  twenty  times  round  a  mesh  nearly  an  inch  wide,  pass  some 
wire  through  the  loops,  and  join  the  ends  of  the  wire  together. 
Then  tie  the  ball  of  wool  with  thread  in  the  centre  and  cut  the  loops. 
This  forms  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  outside  is  done  with  white 
or  lilac  wool  alternately.  Each  flower  requires  24  loops  round  the 
same  mesh ;  the  loops  arc  held  in  place  by  fine  wire,  and  fastened 
round  the  centre  ball  of  yellow.  They  are  then  arranged  round  the 
cushion  and  sewn  on  to  the  moss. 

452. — Toilette  Cushion. 

Circular  cushion,  standing  about  4  inches  high,  and  measuring  5} 
in  diameter.  It  is  covered  with  bright  blue  silk.  A  ruching  of  the 
latter  material  arranged  out  of  a  crossway  strip  vandyked  on  each 
side  is  arranged  round  the  centre  above  the  frill  of  silk  which  falls 
round  the  cushion,  and  which  is  scalloped  round  the  lower  edge. 
Round  the  frill  are  rose-shaped  ornaments  of  blue  silk  and  white 
Valenciennes  lace.  They  are  cut  out  of  a  cross  way  strip  of  silk 
which  is  doubled  in  half  the  long  way  and  the  two  edges  pleated  in 
small  box  pleats,  and  arranged  on  a  circular  foundation  of  white 
longcloth  or  stiffened  muslin. 

453- — Section  of  Antimacassab. 

(Migiiardise  and  Point  Lace  Braid.) 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  go  over  the  outlines  with 
iuedaIlion-sha])ed  point  lace  braid  and  with  mignardise.  Work  the 
connecting  bars  in  overcast  stitch,  and  put  in  the  wheels  with  lace 
thread. 

4S4. — Tablet-Shaped  Cigae-Case. 

Case  of  claret-coloured  Russian  leather,*  with  monogram  of  gold 
thread.  Inside  are  three  pockets  of  claret-coloured  leather.  The 
c  xsc  is  fitted  with  a  hinge,  and  closes  with  a  spring  into  a  narrow 
cempass. 


4SS  and  460. — Laces  fob  Underlinen. 

(Mignardise  and  Crochet.) 

.\long  one  side  of  mignardise  crochet  as  follows: — istrow:  i 
double  in  z  loops  together ;  5  chain,  repeat,  znd  row  :  z  treble  in 
the  centre  of  the  5  loops ;  4  chain,  z  treble  in  the  same  stitch  where 
the  last  z  were  crocheted;  repeat.  3rd  row  :  i  double  between  the 

2  groups  of  z  treble  crocheted  in  the  same  stitch ;  7  chain,  repeat. 

460. — Along  one  side  of  the  mignardise  crochet  as  follows : — ist 

row :  •  I  double  in  z  loops  together ;  i  chain,  z  treble  separated  by 
5  chain  in  the  next  loop ;  i  chain,  repeat  from  *.  znd  row :  *  z 
double  iu  the  next  chain ;  4  times  alternately  z  double  in  the  5 
chain ;  5  chain,  then  2  double  in  the  same  5  chain  in  which  4  times 
z  double  have  already  been  worked ;  z  double  in  the  next  chain ; 
rejieat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double 
in  the  ist  loop  ;  z  chain ;  repeat. 

456  and  46Z. — Corner-Pieces  fob  Coverlets,  Curtains,  Ac, 
(Knitting.) 

For  Xo.  456  cast  on  zi  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows : — 
istrow  :  Knit  4  (the  first  stitch  is  always  slipped) ;  knit  z  together; 

3  times  alternately  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  knit  z  together ; 
then  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  knit  4.  znd  row  : 
Knitted;  but  out  of  the  z  made  stitches  knit  i,  purl  i,  all  through 
the  work.  3rd  row :  Knit  2,  knit  z  together,  4  times  alternately 
twice  cotton  forward ;  twice  knit  z  together,  then  twice  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  2  together,  knit  z.  4th  row  :  Knitted.  Repeat  once  the 
ist  to  the  4th  row,  and  then  once  the  ist  and  2nd  rows,  nth  row  : 
Knit  2,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  twice  knit  z  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  knit  4,  knit  z  together,  twice 
cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  knit  z.  12th  row:  Knit  10,  purl 
4,  knit  10.  1 3tli  row  :  Knit  4,  knit  z  together,  twice  cotton  forward, 
knit  z  together,  knit  8,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit 
z  together,  knit  4.  14th  row:  Knit  8,  purl  8.  ijthrow:  Knit  z, 
knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  knit  4,  knit 
2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  knit  4,  knit  2 
together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  z.  i6lh  row  : 
Knit  6,  purl  i  z,  knit  6.  1 7th  row  :  Like  the  1 3th.  1 8th  row  :  Like 
the  14th.  i9tli  row:  Like  the  iitk  zoth  row:  Like  the  izth. 
To  form  the  corner  it  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  every  second  row  on 
the  inner  side  to  decrease  i  by  knitting  z  together,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  row  to  increase  by  the  same  stitches — that  is,  knit  i  out  of 
each  diminished  stitch. 

462. — Cast  on  ZI  stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows : — ist  row : 
Slip  I,  knit  2,  *  twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together, 
then  knit  z ;  repeat  twice  from  *.  znd  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  z,  *  twice 
alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  z  together,  then  purl  i,  knit  i,  repeat 
twice  from  *  ;  at  last,  instead  of  purl  i,  knit  i,  knit  z.  The  corner 
is  worked  as  iu  Xo  456, 

457. — Ornamental  Basket-Stand  foe  Layette. 

Stand  of  bamboo  cane,  measuring  30  inches  in  height,  and  fitted 
with  a  fancy  straw  basket  lined  with  brown  cashmere.  The  lower 
basket  holds  a  bag  of  brown  cashmere  with  several  pockets  of  the 
same  material  round  the  cashmere  bag ;  the  outlines  of  the  leaves 
are  worked  in  overcast  stitches  of  pale  silk,  filled  up  with  feather 
stitch  of  a  darker  shade.  The  flowers  and  stems  are  embroidered 
in  chain  and  overcast  stitch,  and  have  in  the  centre  a  brown  silk 
dropper.  The  pockets  of  brown  cashmere  are  worked  with  overcast 
and  feather  stitch,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  pale  brown  sarcenet 
ribbon.  The  sewing  on  of  the  bag  and  pockets  is  hidden  by  a  leaf¬ 
like  ruching  of  brown  sarcenet  ribbon  and  silk  droppers.  On  the 
lid  of  the  upper  basket  is  a  net  of  fine  brown  silk  cord.  Cast  on  32 
stitches  over  a  mesh  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  net  to  and  fro  1 8 
rows.  Then  thread  through  the  marginal  rows  of  netting  a  brown 
silk  cord  and  fasten  it  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  The  outside  of  the 
baskets  is  ornamented  with  a  ball  fringe  of  brown  wool,  and  cord 
and  tassels  to  correspond. 

•  458.— Baby’s  Sock.  (Crochet.) 

This  sock  is  crocheted  with  white  wool  in  Victoria  crochet,  which  is 
cmbroidereil,  according  to  the  illustration,  with  small  patterns  in  blue 
and  white  filoselle.  At  the  upper  c<lgc  the  sock  has  a  border,  partly 
open-worked  and  partly  embroidered  with  raised  spots.  A  fine  sil'k 
cord  is  threaded  through  the  border,  and  bows  of  narrow  blue 
sarcenet  ribbon  are  arrangwl  on  the  foot.  Begin  the  sock  at  the 
end  of  the  toe  with  iz  stitches,  and  crochet  14  pattern  rows  of 
Victoria  crochet,  but  in  the  znd,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  in  the  loth  up  to 
the  14th  pattern  rows,  one  stitch  must  be  increased  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  row.  To  increase  by  one  separate  stitch  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  one  stitch  out  of  the  horizontal  between  two 
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Perpendicular  stitches.  To  decrease,  crochet  off  two  stitches  together 
instead  of  one;  then  crochet  separately,  for  the  heel,  along  the  14 
stitches  on  each  side,  17  pattern  rows,  decreasing  by  one  stitch  in 
the  first  4  rows  on  the  upper  side.  Then  take  up  all  the  marginal 
stitches  and  proceed  as  follows  for  the  raised  spots : — Crochet  off 
one  stitch  as  usual ;  4  chain,  repeat.  Then  follow  15  pattern  rounds 
in  the  ordinary  Victoria  stitch,  increasing  by  i  in  the  9th,  i  ith,  1  Jth, 
and  14th  rounds,  i  stitches  after  the  beginning  and  a  stitches  before 
the  end.  For  the  border  proceed  as  follows : — 1st  pattern  row :  Like 
the  pattern  row  last  described,  with  the  raised  spots,  and  pattern 
round :  Take  up  the  stitches  as  usual,  and  in  the  return  round 
crochet  off  a ;  5  chain,  repeat ;  then  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  5 
chain,  i  chain.  3rd  pattern  row :  Like  the  ist  pattern  row  of  the 
border,  4th  pattern  row  :  Ordinary  Victoria  crochet.  Then  follow 
two  rows  of  double  crochet,  the  second  being  worketl  with  blue 
filoselle.  Then  for  the  sole  begin  at  the  toe  with  six  stitches  and 
crochet  25  pattern  rows,  increasing  i  at  each  end  of  the  2nd  and  5th 
and  17  and  19th  rows,  and  decreasing  i  at  each  end  of  the  nth  and 
13th,  and  the  aand,  a4th,  and  a5th  rows.  Then  sew  the  sock  to* 
gethcr  with  overcast  stitches,  and  work  the  forget-me-not  pattern 
with  blue  silk,  and  centre  knotted  stitch  of  yellow  silk. 

459  and  461. — Cradle  with  Fcrsiture. 

This  charming  bcrceau  of  hron/.c  rests  on  four  feet,  and  is  fitted 
with  rockers.  It  is  provided  with  a  net  which  is  knotted  with 
white  cord,  and  a  bolster.  In  the  cradle  is  a  horsehair  mattress, 
down  bed,  pillow,  and  pique  coverlet,  scalloped  and  edged  with 
buttonhole  stitch  and  with  a  strip  of  embroider}’.  Round  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cradle  is  a  puffing  of  white  muslin  edged  with  a 
border  of  guipure  lace  lineil  with  blue  silk.  No.  459  shows  one  of 
the  rosettes  of  the  border  in  the  original  size.  Trace  the  design  on 
muslin  and  go  over  the  outlines  with  embroidery  cotton ;  let  the 
connecting  lines  lie  loose  from  the  ground  and  go  over  them  in 
overcast  stitch.  Then  work  the  circles  and  leaves  in  interlacing 
buttonhole  stitch,  and  edge  the  rosettes  on  the  outer  margin  with  a 
row  of  purls.  The  centre  circle  is  worked  in  simple  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  separate  rosettes  are  joined  with  the  purls  and  have 
on  each  side  a  row  of  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch,  to  which,  on 
the  lower  side,  crescent-shaped  patterns  embroidered  in  the  same 
stitch  as  the  rosettes  are  attached.  The  ground  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  embroidery.  The  muslin  curtains  have  an  insertion  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  rosettes  and  lined  with  blue  silk.  Narrow 
pleatings  of  muslin  edge  the  rosettes,  and  then  follows  a  row  of 
guipure  crescents. 

4631  465. 4^91  and  471. — Lace  Edgings  for  Washing  Materials. 

(Mignardisc  and  Crochet.) 

4S3. — Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows  : — The  ist 
row  :  I  treble  in  the  two  ist  loops  together;  5  chain,  1  treble  in  the 
second  of  the  1  first  loops,  repeat,  ind  row  :  1  double  between  the 
separate  treble  stitches ;  7  chain,  repeat.  3rtl  row :  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid.  3  treble  in  the  first  3  loops ;  5  chain,  miss  i,  repeat. 


465. — This  pattern  requires  a  braid  which  has  on  the  one  side  a  row 
ofs  glc  loops,  and  on  the  other  a  threefold  group  of  loops.  Along  one 
side  of  the  braid  crochet  the  ist  row:  1  double  in  the  last  of  the 
tlureefold  loops  and  the  first  of  the  next  threefold  loops  together  ;  * 
3  double  in  the  next  loop ;  3  chain,  3  double  where  the  last  3  were 
crocheted ;  i  double  in  the  next  »  loops  together,  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  2  double  in  the  loop ;  3 
chain,  repeat. 

469. — 1st  row  :  4  treble  in  the  next  loop  hut  one,  repeat.  2nd 
row  :  1  double  between  the  groups  of  4  double,  6  chain,  repeat.  3rd 
row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  i  double  in  the  loop,  2  chain, 
repeat. 

471. — 1st  row :  I  double  in  the  two  first  loops  together,  i  Vandyke 
of  4  chain,  and  3  treble  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  repeat.  2nd  row  : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  1  double  in  the  loop,  2  chain, 
repeat. 

464  and  466. — Baby’s  Binder.  (Embroidery.) 

Binder  of  fine  white  flannel,  60  inches  long  and  3^  broad,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  embroidered  in  point  russe  with  red  wool.  This 
embroidery  should  appear  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  dotted  line 
on  detail  will  explain  how  this  effect  is  to  be  produced  with  2  threads 
of  wool,  and  show  the  working  of  the  small  triangular  figures  in  the 
2nd  row  of  the  embroidery.  Round  the  edge  is  a  border  crocheted 
as  follows: — ist  round:  i  double,  2 chain.  2ud  round:  i  double  in 
the  2  chain,  *  i  chain,  6  times  alternately  i  treble,  i  chain  in  the 
next  2  chain  but  one,  i  double  in  the  next  2  chain  but  one,  repeat 
from  *,  Two  tapes  of  24  inches  in  length  are  sewed  on  to  the  point 
of  the  binder. 

467.  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 

This  pattern  is  embroidered  on  fine  lawn  in  satin,  overcast,  and 
button-hole  stitch. 

468  and  470.  Baby’s  Binder.  (Knitting  and  Crochet.) 

Materials :  Knitting  Cotton  and  Steel  Needles. 

This  binder  is  knitted  plain  the  narrow  way  and  crocheted  round 
the  outer  edge  in  a  vandyked  pattern.  The  special  advantage  of  this 
work  is  that  it  is  knitted  plain  with  two  threads  although  it  has  a 
ribbed  effect.  Cast  on  5  stitches,  ist  row :  Plain  with  ist  thread. 
2nd  row  :  With  2nd  thread.  Turn  the  work.  3rd  row  :  With  the 
ist  thread.  4th  row:  With  the  2nd  thread;  and  so  forth.  After 
the  3rd  row  increase  3  in  every  row  with  an  uneven  number  by  knit¬ 
ting  I,  purling  I,  and  knitting  i  out  of  the  centre  stitch.  After 
the  53rd  row  diminish  i  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
uneven  row  by  knitting  2  together.  When  the  required  length  has 
been  knitted,  point  one  end  %  diminishing  i  stitch  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  every  row  until  all  the  stitches  are  used  up.  For  the 
crochet  pattern  round  the  outer  edge  proceed  as  follows  :  ist  round : 
I  double,  3  chain,  repeat,  close  with  a  slip  stitch.  2nd  round :  5 
treble  in  the  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  double,  close  with  a  slip 
stitch. 


IN  VENICE. 


ELOW  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark 
I  sit  alone,  and,  all  unseen 
1  Save  by  some  night-birds  in  yon  arch, 
I  hold  communion  with  my  Queen — 

The  faithful,  mournful  face  of  Night 
That  wooed  me  years  ago  from  crowds. 

Alone,  the  dappled,  curly  clouds 
Go  by  and  mix  and  countermarch. 

From  out  the  deep,  from  out  the  dark. 
Companions  come  to  me.  The  might 
Of  old  dead  centuries  is  here  -, 

I  breathe  uncommon  atmosphere. 


It  is  not  day,  it  seems  not  night. 

But  like  dim  lands  that  lie  between 
The  mounful  night  and  vanquished  day. 
Some  far-off  sounds  have  lost  their  way. 
Like  some  lone,  lorn,  benighted  wight. 
Made  mad  with  love  for  false,  fair  queen — 
Faint  far-off  sounds  that  none  have  heard — 
That  call  so  mournfully  to  me. 

As  if  for  help  from  out  the  sea. 

Ay,  there  be  spirits  in  the  air, 

I  feel  them  touch  my  falling  hair  ; 

They  fan  me  like  some  fluttered  bird. 


O  tranquil  bride  of  tranquil  seas, 

O  city  set  in  seas  of  glass, 

O  white  bride  born  of  steel  and  storm 
And  iron- footed  tyrannies  ! 

Sit  down,  sit  down — let  all  time  pass. 
And  build  no  more  ;  for  what  has  form 
Or  beauty,  as  thy  presence  has  ? 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CX)NVERSAZIONE. 


Mistresses  and  Servants. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  Domestic  Serrice  in  Mae- 
millan  is  in  itself  an  answer  to  Dunderhead,  whose  kind  little  note 
is  too  cleverly  written  to  justify  her  selection  of  a  nom  de  plume 
"The  first  thing  that  snggeste  itself  is,  that  all  unnecessary  servants, 
ail  kept  entirely  or  mainly  for  show,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  And 
if  in  addition  to  the  merely  useless  servants  every  family  were  to 
redooe  the  nnmhers  it  employed  as  mnch  as  possible,  many  would  be 
at  once  set  free  for  service  in  those  households  which  at  present 
cannot  find  any.  Bnt  might  not  a  further  step  be  taken,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  family  (where  there  are  several  of  them)  perform  regularly  a  cer¬ 
tain  share  of  the  work  ?  Girls  seem  content  to  know  nothing  whatever  of 
domestic  work  or  of  the  management  of  children — expend  their  super¬ 
fluous  energy  either  in  croquet  or  dancing,  sewing  for  fancy  fairs,  or 
distributing  tracts  and  teaching  Sunday  classes,  and  believe  that  they 
work  hard.  They  marry,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  that  state  while  totally  ignorant  of  the  duties  it  involves.  Is  it 
snrprising  that  much  evil  and  nnhi^piness  result?  Every  young 
woman  in  the  middle  classes  ought  to  know,  not  only  how  to  spend 
and  keep  account  of  money,  bnt  each  detail  of  household  work.  This 
knowledge  she  can  only  attain  by  some  practice  in  her  father’s  house ; 
nor  should  she  feel  this  work,  though  sometimes  called  ‘menial,*  ia 
any  sense  degrading.  As  habitually  used,  the  term  ‘  menial’  is  utterly 
vague,  and  frequently  means  just  what  we  wish  it  to  mean.  It  is  a 
degradation  to  be  idle,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  it  is  a  degradation 
to  do  badly  any  work  which  one  has  undertaken ;  bnt  no  household 
duty  that  a  lady  chooses  to  do  can  degrade  her,  if  she  does  it  well.  If 
every  giil,  after  school  life  ended,  undertook  a  certain  portion  of  the 
daily  work  in  her  home,  a  number  of  servants  might  at  once  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.” 

Darning  Machines. 

Has.  L.  would  be  glad  to  know  where  the  darning  machines  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for  Jnly  can  be  procured. 
[Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  supplies 
them  to  our  subscribers  at  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  They  can  be 
seen  in  use  at  that  address.] 

Original  Recipes. 

Cheetah  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — If  the  following  recipes 
prove  useful  I  will  be  much  pleased : — Fine  Old  Peas. — Peas  are 
often  wasted  because  they  are  considered  worthless  if  not  very  young, 
and  so  they  are  if  plain  boiled,  bnt  cooked  as  follows  they  make  a 
moat  delicious  dish.  Take,  say,  a  quart  of  shelled  peas  (never  mind 
how  old,  bnt  of  course  they  must  be  sound  and  not  at  all  parched), 
mix  with  them  one  green  onion  minced,  a  few  bits  of  celery,  tiny 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pinch  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  a  lump 
of  butter  in  a  pan,  let  it  melt,  turn  in  the  vegetable ;  stew  gently  in 
the  butter  for  one  hour;  stir  occasionally;  then  add  a  scant  pint 
of  good  gravy;  bring  to  the  boil;  move  to  the  side  to  stew  very 
slowly  for  three  hours  long^er.  Either  more  or  less  gravy  may  bo 
required  ;  some  peas  will  absorb  more  than  others ;  the  point  is 
that,  when  cooked,  they  should  have  swelled  large,  tender,  and 
exquisitely  flavoured,  and  there  should  only  be  a  little  thick,  rich 
gravy  left.  Serve  very  hot.  Particularly  good  with  broils  of  meat, 
fish,  or  fowl.  Veget<tble  Marrow. — Select  a  fine  marrow ;  cut  through 
(not  lengthwise),  scoop  out  seeds  and  waste,  fill  each  half  nearly  to 
tbe  top  with  a  nice  stufling  of  bread,  meat,  ham,  and  parsley  bound 
with  beaten  egg.  Now  cut  some  mutton  kidneys  small  and  fill 
remaining  space.  Bind  the  halves  seenrely.  Put  in  pan  with  a 
little  gravy,  and  small  piece  of  bntter.  Steam  for  two  or  three 
hours  (depends  on  age) ;  serve  with  the  gravy  round,  and  a  little 
iitplted  batter  over  it.  It  looks  more  troublesome  to  do  in  descrip- 
tiou  than  reality,  and  makes  an  elegant  as  well  as  delicious  dish.  I 
may  mention  that  pieces  of  cold  vegetable  marrow  (if  boiled  in  the 
usual  way)  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  salad.  Pray  excuse  blotting, 
as  it  is  the  fault  of  an  irrepressible  kitten,  which  has  just  run  full 
speed  across  the  paper.”  [Many  thanks  for  your  recipes,  which  read 
quite  appetisingly.  Perhaps  Miss  Kitty  disapproved  of  dishes  so 
unsuited  to  her  palate.] 

iS lock  for  Soup. — Much  that  is  too  often  thro  wn  away  can  be  utilised 
in  an  acceptable  manner  if  our  housekeepers  understand  how  necessary 


good,  rich  stock  is  to  seenre  the  best  soups.  All  the  liquor  that  is 
left  from  boiling  fresh  or  salt  meats  should  be  carefully  saved.  All 
the  bones  from  cold  meats  or  the  trimmings  from  uncooked  meats 
should  be  put  aside  to  boil  up  in  this  liquor.  Crack  the  bones 
thoroughly.  They  are  very  essential  to  a  good  soup,  for  they  contain 
much  gelatinous  matter  that  enriches  the  stock.  Every  bit  of  meat 
or  fowl  of  every  kind  should  be  carefully  preserved.  Put  all  into  a 
large  pot  or  kettle,  with  water  enough  to  cover  them.  Let  this 
simmer  slowly  over  a  steady  fire,  but  never  let  it  boil.  Keep  the  pot 
covered  closely;  stir  the  contents  frequently.  Pour  in  a  cup  of  cold 
water  now  and  then,  and  skim  ofl*  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  rises.  For 
fresh  meat  bones  or  scraps,  commence  with  cold  water ;  if  cooked 
meats  nse  hot  water.  One  quart  of  water  to  a  pound  of  meat  is  a 
fair  proportion.  After  this  has  simmered  from  six  to  eight  hours  it 
will  be  ready  for  use.  Let  it  stand  overnight ;  then  skim  off  all  the 
fat.  Keep  a  large  jar,  into  which  put  all  the  stock  you  can  make 
day  by  day.  Cover  closely.  A  jar  of  such  stock  should  be  kept 
constantly  on  hand,  as  from  it  almost  any  kind  of  soup  can  be  quickly 
prepared. 

Olive  sends  the  following  instructions  for  making  glycerine  and 
hmqjuioe,  asked  for  in  a  former  number  by  a  correspondent 
Lime  water,  16  oz.,  olive  oil,  16  oz.,  glycerine,  4  oz.,  ess.  oil  lemon, 
lios.,  ess.  oil  bergamot,  i  oz.  The  glycerine  and  lime  water  to  be 
mixed  first,  and  the  ess.  to  be  added  to  the  oil,  then  the  oil  to  be 
added  to  the  lime  water  drop  by  drop,  and  to  be  kept  stirred  daring 
the  operation.  Limejuice,  16  oz.,  glycerine,  3  oz.,  ess.  of  lemon,  i  oz., 
ess.  of  bergamot,  ^  oz.  To  be  mixed  together  and  well  shaken.  The 
limejuice  and  glycerine  generally  sold  at  the  shops  does  not  contain 
one  particle  of  glycerine. 

Industrious  sends  the  following  recipes : — Stewed  Rahhit. — Haring 
your  rabbit  skinned  and  properly  cleaned,  place  it  in  cold  water,  to 
wash  all  blood,  &c.,  away,  then  divide  it  into  snuUl  pieces,  and  again 
put  it  into  cold  water  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  have  ready  a  stew- 
pan  with  about  a  pint  and  a-half  of  cold  water  in  it,  place  the  rabbit 
in  it,  and  let  it  cook  over  a  nice  clear  fire  for  an  hour,  adding  a  little 
more  water  if  required  ;  thicken  the  essence  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  fiour  and  water,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  A  little  parsley 
boiled  and  chopped  very  fine  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  to 
this  dish.  Salad-Dressing. — Take  half  a  pint  of  cream,  half  that 
quantity  of  vinegar,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  two  hard-hoiled  eggs  bruised 
up.  Mixed  together  properly  this  is  a  delicious  salad-dressing. 

M.  S.  M.  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Perhaps  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  will  favour  me  with  a  recipe  for  making  pease-pudding.  I 
have  tried  the  recipe  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management,  but  it 
was  a  failure;  there  was  a  wont  of  flavour  in  it.  As  it  is  a  dish  never 
seen  in  Scotland,  I  have  no  idea  how  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  the 
June  number  I  see  a  recipe  for  Scotch  broth,  in  which  oatmeal  forms 
part.  In  my  part  of  the  country  oatmeal  is  never  put  into  broth,  and 
I  do  not  think  your  English  readers  would  like  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
last  year  you  published  a  recipe  for  the  same  dish,  which  was  precisely 
the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  made.  I  think  the  ‘  Housekeeper’s 
Conversazione’  a  most  valuable  addition  to  your  attractive  Magazine, 
and  as  I  am  a  young  housekeeper  I  find  it  of  great  use  to  me,  os  are 
also  your  articles  on  domestic  economy  and  household  management.” 

Devonshire  Girl  writes — “  I  send  Kindness  the  recipe  for 
making  Devonshire  junket,  asked  for  in  your  May  number.  Take  a 
quart  of  new  milk  and  make  it  lukewarm,  adding  sugar  (which  should 
be  more  than  is  usual  for  puddings)  while  it  is  warming,  then  throw 
into  glass  dish  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  ;  if  the  ordinary 
rennet  is  used  stir  in  one  small  tablospoonful,  or  the  essence  accord¬ 
ing  to  direction  on  bottle ;  leave  it  in  cool  place  to  become  solid  and 
cold.  Then  take  half  a  pound  of  cream,  or  more  if  wished,  and  put 
on  in  large  lumps  until  the  junket  is  fairly  covered ;  grate  a  little 
nutmeg  over  all.  I  usually  throw  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  over  the 
top ;  it  improves  the  appearance.  This  is  a  cheap  and  delicious  dish. 
I  allow  one  quart  for  about  fire  persons.  It  costs  mo — milk,  4d., 
cream,  Sd.,  sugar,  id.,  nutmeg  and  rennet,  id.,  brandy,  6d.  It  should 
be  made  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  wanted,  for  if  kept 
too  long  it  will  turn  to  whey.” 
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j^wyiTH  the  thermometer  at  the  point  at 
which  it  has  been  of  late  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  induce  even  the  most  ardent 
amateurs  to  encounter  the  temperature 
\J  of  our  Opera-Houses  and  concert-rooms, 
or  even  that  the  performers  themselves 
3  >  should  have  been  able  to  go  through  their 
j  J  work  with  anything  like  moderate  success. 
Still,  in  spite  of  it  all,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  falling  off  either  in  the  matter  of 
O  audience  or  performers,  and  though  nothing 
very  new  or  important  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
music  since  we  last  wrote,  yet  what  has  been  done  has 
been  done  well,  and  has  proved  sufficiently  attractive. 
At  the  two  Opera-Houses,  indeed,  one  does  not  look, 
at  all  events  at  this  period  of  the  season,  for  much  in 
the  way  of  novelty,  and  it  is  accordingly  all  the  more 
credit  to  Mr.  Gye  that  he  has  kept  the  only  one  of  his 
promises  that  remained  unredeemed  by  the  production 
of  Signor  Verdi’s  Aida.  The  success  of  this  work, 
though  not  extraordinary,  was,  at  all  events,  sufficient 
to  set  the  audience  wondering  why  no  impresario  had 
been  courageous  enough  to  produce  it  before,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will  keep  its  place  as  a  permanent 
attraction  in  the  Covent  Garden  repertoire,  certainly  as 
long  as  Madame  Patti  can  be  induced  to  continue  to 
support  the  character  of  the  heroine.  In  one  sense  the 
opera  does  not  strike  one  with  the  charm  of  originality. 
Signor  Verdi  cannot,  indeed,  be  charged  with  taking 
other  people’s  ideas,  but  there  is  so  much  in  it  that 
seems  to  recall,  without  actually  repeating,  ideas  from 
his  former  operas,  that  one  seems  to  be  at  least  on 
familiar  ground.  The  similarity  between  it  and 
Meyerbeer’s  Africaitte  which  some  have  professed  to 
detect  is  more  fancied  than  real,  but  the  very  nature 
of  the  story  rendered  it  inevitable  that  some  such  com¬ 
parison  should  be  drawn.  Some  of  the  numbers, 
especially  the  grand  ensemble  which  concludes  the  second 
act,  are  unmistakably  fine  and  in  the  composer’s  very 
best  style,  and  the  march  will  doubtless  become  a 
favourite  with  our  military  bands.  The  chief  charm  of 
the  performance  undoubtedly  lay  in  Madame  Patti’s 
superb  singing  and  acting  in  the  principal  part.  With 
the  extensive  repertoire  at  her  command,  one  might  fairly 
have  expected  that  the  gifted  prima  detma  might 
reasonably  have  refused  to  burden  herself  with  the 
trouble  and  labour  of  studying  a  new  part  but,  like  the 
true  artiste  that  she  is,  Madame  Patti  thinks  lightly  of 
labour  if  the  cause  of  music  is  to  be  advanced,  and  she 
must  have  felt  that  her  painstaking  had  won  its  reward 
from  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  which  from  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  down  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
greeted  her  performance.  The  other  characters  were 
only  fairly  sustained  :  Signor  Nicolini,  who  took  the 
principal  tenor  part,  almost  entirely  marring  the  effect 
of  it  by  the  unpleasant  mannerism  of  his  singing.  The 


mounting  of  the  opera  was  appropriately  magnificent, 
and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Covent  Garden  manage¬ 
ment.  Beyond  this  there  has  been  nothing  worthy  of 
special  note  in  the  last  nights  of  the  Covent  Garden 
performances,  and  the  season  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  Saturday  the  15th,  the  opera  chosen  for  the  last 
night  being,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  back, 
Meyerbeer’s  Etode  du  Nord,  with  Madame  Patti  as 
Caterina,  and  M.  Maurel  as  Peter  the  Great. 

At  Drury  Lane  Mr.  Mapleson  has  had  the  serious 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  greatest  attrac¬ 
tions  by  the  enforced  absence  from  the  stage  of  Mdlle. 
Titiens.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  great  artiste  is  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  tedious  malady  which  compels  her, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  appear  but  rarely  in  operatic 
performances,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  vocal  exer¬ 
tion  in  any  shape.  We  can  only  trust  that  the  inactivity 
to  which  she  has  been  for  the  present  doomed  will  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  restoring  her  to  perfect  health 
again,  and  that  in  the  New  Opera-House,  of  which  she 
so  auspiciously  commenced  the  building,  she  may  again 
take  her  place  as  the  most  brilliant  member  of  Mr. 
Mapleson’s  company.  In  certain  characters  Mdlle. 
Titiens  is  simply  unapproachable,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  take  her  place.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mapleson  has  not 
been  idle  ;  he  has,  fortunately,  this  season  an  unusually 
strong  company,  and  he  has  been  accordingly  able  to 
cast  all  his  operas  remarkably  well.  Lohengrin,  with 
Madame  Nilsson  as  Elsa,  has  proved  a  very  strong  card, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  morning  performance  drew 
a  crowded  house.  Particularly  good  has  been  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Marta,  with  Mdlle.  Varesi,  Madame 
Trebelli,  Signor  Fancelli,  and  Herr  Behrens  in  the 
principal  parts.  Seldom  have  we  witnessed  so  equal 
a  performance,  though  the  palm  must  certainly  be 
awarded  to  Madame  Trebelli,  who  enacted  the  part  of 
Nancy  with  charming  vivacity,  and  sang  the  music 
irreproachably. 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  to  give 
any  account  of  amateur  performances.  They  do  not 
invite  criticism,  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  unfair  to  class  them 
along  with  the  doings  of  professional  musicians.  Still, 
the  record  of  this  month’s  music  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  account  of  a  performance,  principally  by 
amateur  singers,  of  Signor  Petrella’s  four-act  opera  lone, 
which  was  given  at  the  bijou  theatre  attached  to  the 
Albert ‘Hall,  on  the  28th  ult.  The  work,  of  which 
the  libretto  is  founded  on  Lord  Lytton’s  Last  Days 
of  Pomptii,  has  frequently  been  heard  in  Italy,  where 
it  has  attained  a  decided  popularity,  but  it  had  not 
previously  been  heard  in  this  country.  The  music  is 
throughout  tuneful,  and  many  of  the  melodies  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  ;  altogether  it  would  probably  meet 
with  considerable  success  if  transferred  to  the  boards 
of  one  of  our  Opera-Houses.  The  principal  part,  the 
title  role,  was  sustained  by  Mrs.  Dunbar  Schultze,  a 
daughter  of  Signor  Marras,  the  tenor  singer,  a  lady 
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who  possesses  a  sympathetic  soprano  voice  of  consider¬ 
able  compass,  and  a  thoroughly  artistic  method.  The 
part  of  Glaucus  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  is  now  a  professional  singer,  and,  despite  some 
defects  of  voice,  he  sustained  it  throughout  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  ensemhU  was  decidedly 
good  and  highly  creditable  to  the  amateurs. 

Most  of  the  regular  series  of  concerts  have  come  to 
a  close,  and  the  artists  who  have  been  working  so  hard 
for  the  last  month  or  two  must  be  glad  of  a  rest. 
Indeed,  the  life  of  a  popular  musical  performer  during 
the  height  of  the  London  season  must  be  a  busy  one, 
what  with  matinees  and  afternoon  concerts,  and  the 
special  grand  evening  performances,  to  say  nothing  of 
rehearsals,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  only  too  often 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board.  In  fact,  this  habit  that 
we  have  got  into  of  forcing  such  an  amount  of  music 
into  a  limited  space  of  time  is  an  evil  which  tells  most 
disastrously  upon  the  quality  of  the  performance  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  music  that  is  heard  in  London  during 
the  season. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  tenth  and  final 
concert  on  the  loth,  and  the  programme,  which 
was  to  the  full  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  previous 
ones  of  the  season,  comprised  as  its  principal  items  the 
two  movements  of  Schubert’s  unfinished  Symphony  in 
B  minor,  Beethoven’s  No.  3  (Eroica)  Symphony, 
Weber’s  Jubilee  Overture,  and  a  pianoforte  concert  by 
Chopin,  the  solo  part  in  the  last-named  being  taken  by 
Madame  EssipofF,  whose  brilliant  performance  of  a 
very  difficult  work  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  hold  which  this 
talented  lady  has  over  her  audience  ;  she  has  now  come 
to  be  fairly  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
pianoforte-players  of  the  day ;  her  touch  is  singularly 
charming,  and  her  execution  sufficient  to  set  all  diffi¬ 
culties  at  defiance. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Society  have  given  their 
concluding  concert,  at  which  Herr  Jaell  was  the 
pianist.  The  scheme  included  Beethoven’s  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  Wagner’s  Tannhauser  Overture,  but 
there  was  nothing  either  in  the  selection  or  the  per¬ 
formance  to  call  for  anything  more  than  general  com¬ 
mendation.  Still,  while  we  are  upon  the  subject,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  notice — and  that  with  regret — what 
little  encouragement  either  of  these  societies  holds  out 
to  English  composers.  Native  works  are  conspicuous, 
if  not  by  their  absence,  at  least  by  their  rarity,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  that  our  best  English  composers  are  so  sparing  of 
their  productions  in  the  higher  walks  of  their  art.  Of 
course  the  Philharmonic  Societies  are  bound,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  look  to  money  considerations,  and 
consequently  to  provide  attractions  that  may  be  counted 
upon  to  furnish  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  but  there 
are  in  addition  considerations  of  art,  and  without  doubt 
of  English  art,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  or 
neglected  ;  and,  moreover,  we  doubt  very  much  if  the 
attractiveness  of  their  concerts  would  be  appreciably 


impaired  by  the  admixture  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
works  of  our  own  composers. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  and  “  benefit”  concerts  which 
have  been  given  since  we  last  wrote  we  can  only  say 
that  their  name  is  legion,  and  we  cannot  attempt  even 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  only  we  would  notice 
for  a  moment  the  benefit  concert  given  by  Mdlle. 
Titiens  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  8th,  merely  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  recording  that  the  gifted 
bhiejiciaire  was  sufficiently  recovered,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  sing  the  music  set  down  for  her.  The  concert 
was,  as  usual,  a  very  brilliant  affair,  and  some  of  the 
very  first  artists  in  London,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
assisted  in  it. 

Our  theatrical  notes  this  month  are  almost  a  blank  ; 
very  little  has  been  done  either  new  or  remarkable, 
and  the  most  attractive  pieces  are  those  that  have  held 
the  stage  longest,  such  as  Our  Boys,  which  has  come 
close  to  its  5coth  night  at  the  Vaudeville,  Struck  Oil 
and  the  Colleen  Banvn  at  the  Adelphi  with  Miss  Maggie 
Moore  and  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  principal  characters, 
Nemesis  at  the  Strand  with  the  old  company  all  but 
unchanged.  Ours  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s — alas  !  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Bancroft — and  the  Corsican  Brothers  at  the 
Princess’s,  where  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Dei 
Franchi  ought  by  this  time  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  box- 
keeper,  the  novelty  of  the  performance  being  a  satis¬ 
factory,  though  not  particularly  striking,  representation 
of  the  brothers  by  Mr.  John  Clayton,  and  a  striking,  but 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  performance  of  Chateau 
Renaud  by  Mr.  Barnes.  To  the  Globe  has  come  back 
Mdlle.  Beatrice,  with  her  admirably-trained  company. 
They  have  been  acting  Frou-Frou  with  great  success, 
and  pointing  the  lesson  so  much  lost  sight  of,  that  a 
company  individually  mediocre  may  by  constant  playing 
together  do  very  good  work.  Not  the  least  attractive 
item  in  Mdlle.  Beatrice’s  bill  is  the  afterpiece  of  Betty 
Martin,  in  which  the  public  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  again  one  of  the  very  finest  of  our  English  comic 
actresses.  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders.  It  is  worth  while 
to  go  next  door  and  look  in  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  a  French  company  are  playing  Offenbach’s 
Archiduc,  if  only  to  see  how  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
what  our  lively  neighbours  call  chic,  and  brightness  and 
piquancy,  can  overcome  an  almost  total  absence  of  voice 
or  skill  in  singing.  Madame  Theo,  the  adored  of  the 
French  jeunesse  doree,  will  soon  show  us  how  it  can  be 
managed.  She  is  simply  the  most  attractive  little  body 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  London  stage  for  a  long  time. 
Of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Corinne  at  the  Lyceum  we  would 
rather  not  say  much  -,  it  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  one 
probably  will  care  to  revive  it.  The  story  was  uncon¬ 
genial  to  English  tastes,  and  the  company  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted  had  not  the  strength  equal  to  their 
intentions.  Thus,  though  it  contained  some  very 
charming  work,  it  failed,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
author  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  is 
not  the  first  poet  who  has  failed  as  a  dramatist  at  the 
Lyceum. 
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tOUR  PARI 

Paris,  yuly. 

HOSE  whom  their  unlucky  star  obliges 
to  live  in  Paris  in  this  hot  month  of  July 
remain  there  as  little  as  ever  they  can. 
As  long  as  the  Chambre  sits,  and  the 
happy  vacation  time  has  not  come,  many, 
leed,  are  still  bound  to  be  near  and  about 
’  f  Paris  and  Versailles,  but  they  linger  as  much 
*  li  as  possible  in  the  pleasant  villas  and  summer 
»  2  residences  in  the  pretty  environs  of  the  capital. 

^ '  While  in  the  provinces  guests  are  rarely 
j!*  entertained  before  the  hunting  season,  in  the 
*  ^  neighbourhood  of  Paris  hospitality  is  exercised 
just  now  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  the  greatest  display 
of  taste  and  luxury.  There  are  charming  reunions 
champctres  at  the  Vdlee  au  Loup,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bisaccia,  also  at  Madame  Heine’s,  at  Ro- 
quencourt ;  at  Les  Bergeries,  the  chateau  of  the  Countess 
Cohen,  and  at  Montretout,  the  Duchess  Pozzo  di  Borgho’s 
place.  Baroness  de  Thisk  also  gives,  at  the  Chateau 
de  Beauregard,  dinner  and  garden  parties  worthy  of 
the  beauty  of  this  lovely  summer  residence. 

Beauregard  is  kept  up  quite  in  the  style  of  English 
mansions,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  guests  are 
entertained  there  quite  recalls  the  generous  hospitality 
of  the  aristocratic  families  of  Great  Britain.  The 
stables  are  in  themselves  a  perfect  study,  and  every 
facility  is  enjoyed  for  riding  and  driving  by  the  visitors 
of  Count  de  Thisk,  who  is  himself  a  passionate  lover 
of  horseflesh. 
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fashion  is  the  tunic  of  silk  or  chenille  network,  with 
deep  fringe  trimming  to  match.  It  is  so  excessively 
elegant  that  it  is  not  within  reach  of  all  fortunes,  and 
will  therefore  remain  an  exclusively  aristocratic  model. 

It  is  supreme  bon  ton,  and  the  very  latest  fashion,  to 
trim  straw  hats  with  wreaths  of  natural  flowers,  which 
last  just  the  space  of  one  walk  or  drive.  So  many  visits 
or  promenades,  so  many  wreaths.  The  flowers  are 
chosen  and  disposed  according  to  the  colour  and  style 
of  the  toilette,  and  arranged  in  wreaths,  cachepeignes, 
and  bouquets. 

Paris  is  not  so  entirely  deserted  but  that  the  concert 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  is  still  well  attended  upon  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays,  which  are  the  days  specially  devoted 
to  high  life,  just  as  Wednesdays  are  at  the  Skating 
Palace.  The  new  fantasia  from  Piccolino  obtains  there 
the  greatest  success,  as  well  as  Margharita,  by  George 
Desroches  (a  nom  de  plume  concealing,  they  say,  that  of 
a  lady  of  the  best  society). 

Nor  is  the  Grand  Opera  at  all  forsaken  in  spite  of 
the  warmth  of  the  weather.  The  new  ballet,  Sylvia, 
has  added  a  fresh  attraction  to  this  ever-attractive 
house.  Tne  poem  is  commonplace  enough,  but  the 
music  is  beautiful,  and  Mille.  Sangalli,  the  chief  of 
the  danseuses,  obtains  a  fresh  triumph  in  the  role  of  the 
beautiful  nymph.  The  mise-en-scene  and  costumes  are 
perfectly  fairylike.  Foreigners  in  Paris  just  now  find 
great  pleasure  in  this  ballet,  and  the  house  is  always 
full. 

The  theatre  of  La  Porte  St.  Martin  has  not  been 


At  Bellevue,  the  Baroness  de  Bussieres  has  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  very  brilliant  dinner-parties.  The 
Princes  of  Orleans  are  among  the  habitues  of  this 
admirable  country  seat. 

At  Luciennes,  Madame  de  Nerville  and  Madame 
Aubernon  receive  most  elegant  company,  distinguished 
for  wit  and  humour,  and  including  a  large  number  of 
celebrities  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  environs  of  Paris  we  have  a 
sad  piece  of  news  to  mourn  over.  The  Viscountess  of 
Tanze  is  about  to  sell  the  Pavilion  of  Louveciennes, 
where  she  used  to  give  such  memorable  fetes.  Louve¬ 
ciennes,  built  by  Mansard,  and  bought  by  the  Countess 
du  Barry,  is  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  Neo-Greek 
style,  commanding  a  most  extensive  and  splendid  view. 
Once  enriched  by  Watteau’s  most  voluptuous  paintings 
and  by  statues  of  Albgrani,  and  still  possessing  that 
marvellous  portrait  of  Madame  du  Barry  by  Drouais, 
of  which  it  has  been  said  that  “  it  recalls  at  once  a  rare 
bird  and  a  lovely  flower ;  a  swan  and  a  lily,”  Louve¬ 
ciennes  has  been  still  further  embellished  by  the  Vis¬ 
countess  de  Tanze. 

There  are,  in  this  charming  summer  residence,  no 
less  than  four  large  drawing-rooms,  besides  the  library, 
all  most  handsomely  and  tastefully  furnished.  It  is  in 
garden  parties  and  dinners  in  aristocratic  chateaux  that 
are  now  to  be  observed  the  various  manifestations  and 
changes  of  fashion. 

The  great  sensation  of  the  moment  in  matters  of 


frightened  by  the  summer  season  so  much  as  to  shut  its 
doors,  as  so  many  other  houses  have.  They  are  now 
giving  the  Louis  XI.  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  a  tragedy 
in  five  acts  and  in  verse.  This  reprise  is  an  intelligent 
homage  rendered  to  classical  works.  The  piece  is 
well  played  and  got  up  with  care  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  height  of  temperature  and  the  fascinations 
of  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  these  are  not 
always  so  harmful  as  one  might  think  to  the  success  of 
theatrical  representations. 

We  go  even  further,  and  declare  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure,  a  charming  pastime,  to  be  present  at  a  well- 
selected  play  in  the  half-shadow  of  a  house  in  summer 
thinly  filled  with  spectators,  and  where  coolness  has 
been  managed  with  as  much  care  as  warmth  is  insured 
by  every  means  in  winter. 

Proofs  that  we  are  not  alone  of  this  opinion  are  the 
favour  enjoyed  just  now  by  the  Etrangere  at  the 
Comedre  Fran9aise  and  the  constant  attendance  at  the 
Opera.  It  is  true  the  house  is  spacious  and  well  aired. 
In  the  entr'actes  the  foyer  and  the  long  galleries  are  a 
perfect  oasis  of  coolness,  and  then  the  programme  is 
always  at'ractive.  Besides  the  charming  ballet  of  Sylvia 
we  spoke  of  just  now,  the  best  operas  of  the  repertoire 
are  successively  played,  the  principal  roles  being  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  wonderful  talent  of  Madame  Carvalho. 
The  Freischiitz  has  just  been  got  up  with  every  resource 
of  magnificent  mise-en-scene  to  enhance  the  charm  of 
its  lovely  poem  and  enchanting  music. 
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SAVED. 


HERE’S  a  legend,  old  and  quaint, 

Of  a  painter  and  a  saint. 

Told  at  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  vrhere  the 
swift  river  flies ; 

Where  the  berg  with  snowy  crown 
Hangs  darkling  o’er  the  town. 

And,  circling  all,  the  green-donned  hills  and  castled 
Alps  arise. 

In  a  church,  at  set  of  sun 
(Thus  doth  the  story  run). 

Some  children  watched  the  cupola,  where,  propped  on 
dizzy  frames, 

Daniel  Asam,  calm  and  grand, 

With  a  Heaven-directed  hand. 

Stood  painting  a  colossal  flgure  of  the  great  Saint 
James. 

And  one  there,  whispering,  praised 
The  painter,  as  they  gazed. 

Telling  how  he  had  pondered  o’er  each  text  of  Holy 
Word 

That  helps  the  story  on 
Of  the  brother  of  Saint  John, 

Of  the  first  apostle  who  was  martyred  for  the  martyred 
Lord. 

Every  dawn  of  day,  ’twas  said. 

He  ate  the  Holy  Bread  ; 

And  every  night  the  knotted  lash  wounded  his  shoulders 
bare. 

Silent  he  came  and  went. 

Like  one  whom  God  has  sent 
On  a  high  and  solemn  mission,  that  brooks  no  speech 
but  prayer. 

For  ’twas  meet  that  he  should  pray 
Who  fitly  would  portray 

The  form  that  walked  with  Christ,  and  feasted  at  the 
mystic  board. 

And  much  he  needed  grace 
Who  w'ould  picture  forth  the  face 
That  had  shone  back  in  the  glory  of  the  transfigured 
Lord ! 

Thus  whispered  they  below  ; 

While  above,  within  the  glow 
Of  an  isolating  sunshine,  the  unconscious  artist  stood. 
And,  where  the  rays  did  fall 
Full  clearly  on  the  wall. 

Leaned  the  Apostle,  half  revealed,  in  dawning  saintli- 
hood. 


Daniel  Asam  paused  in  doubt. 

As  he  traced  the  nimbus  out : 

Would  the  face  show  dimmer  should  he  add  one 
crowning  raylet  more — 

With  a  single  pointed  spire 
Tip  the  auroral  fire. 

Whose  curved  and  clustered  radiance  that  awful  fore¬ 
head  wore  ? 

Hesitating,  back  he  drew. 

For  a  more  commanding  view. 

The  children  trembled  where  they  stood,  and  whitened, 
and  grew  faint ; 

And  still  he  backward  stepped. 

And  still,  forgetful,  kept 

His  studious  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  bending 
,  saint. 

One  plank  remained  alone. 

And  then  the  cruel  stone 

That  paved  the  chancel  and  the  nave,  two  hundred  feet 
below. 

The  man,  enwrapped  in  God, 

Still  slowly  backward  trod. 

And  stepped  beyond  the  platform’s  dizzy  edge,  and 
fell — when,  lo ! 

Swift  as  a  startled  thought. 

The  saint  his  hands  had  wrought 
Lived,  and  flashed  downward  from  the  dome  with 
outstretched,  saving  arm ; 

One  dazzling  instant,  one. 

The  heavenly  meteor  shone. 

And  Danial  Asam  stood  before  the  altar,  free  from 
harm ! 

Like  mist  around  him  hung. 

The  ling’ ring  glory  clung  -, 

He  felt  the  pictured  holy  ones  grow  still  within  their 
frames  ; 

He  knew  the  light  that  shone 
Through  eyes  of  carven  stone ; 

And,  fading  up  within  the  dome,  his  saviour,  great 
Saint  James  ! 

Thus  shall  thy  rescue  be 
(My  soul  said  unto  me). 

If  thou  but  cast  thyself  on  God,  and  trust  to  Him 
thine  all. 

For  he,  who,  with  his  might. 

Labours  with  God  aright. 

Hath  angel  hands  about  him  ever,  and  he  cannot  fall ! 
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%*  It  is  abaolutoly  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editob  or  THE  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Cobrespondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Dress. 

Winifred  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  sort  of  ornament  I  should  wear  on  my  head  ?  I  am  a  spinster 
of  48.  I  cannot  do  my  hair  fashionably,  and  should  like  a  little  cap, 
if  that  is  the  correct  thing.  Are  the  Dolly  Vardens  still  worn  ?  and 
where  could  I  procure  them,  or  any  other  kind  P’’  [Dolly  Vardens 
and  mobs  are  both  worn.  I  should  recommend  something  between 
Uie  two  in  style.  Valenciennes  or  white  Maltese  lace  are  more  becoming 
than  quillings  of  muslin  or  tulle,  and  they  are  infinitely  less  expensive 
ultimately.  Do  not  make  the  cap  too  large,  and  do  not  put  strings 
to  it,  as  that  would  make  it  much  too  old  in  style  for  you.  Let  the 
lace  sit  closely  to  the  head,  but  put  it  on  with  a  slight  fulness.  If  put 
on  perfectly  plain,  it  is  too  severe  to  suit  most  faces.  Begin  by  making 
a  little  foundation  rounded  in  front,  straight  at  the  sides  and  back. 
This  should  be  in  stiff  net,  edged  with  ribbon  wire.  You  may  os  well 
make  half-a-dozen  of  these  while  the  materials  are  round  yon,  for  if 
yon  are  like  me  yon  will  be  fain  to  confess  that  many  a  time  and  oft 
you  would  make  some  pretty  thing  like  this  if  it  were  not  for  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  materials.  So  take  the  opportunity,  and 
make  several.  Then  quill  your  locc  all  the  way  round.  Fuff  it  over 
the  top.  Put  a  dainty  bow  of  velvet  or  coloured  ribbon  at  the  side,  after 
twisting  the  ribbon  round  the  crown,  and  the  Dolly  Varden  is  finished. 
Tulle  and  black  velvet  make  a  charming  Dolly  Varden.  I  made  a 
sucoeesful  little  headdress  some  time  ago  of  a  Honiton  collar  with 
ends.  The  point  in  front  made  an  admirable  Marie  Stuart  shape  when 
the  lace  was  raised  sbghtly  at  either  side  by  the  aid  of  small  bows  of 
ribbon  placed  underneath.  Pufiings  of  the  finest  French  cambric  filled 
in  the  top  of  the  cap.  The  ends  of  the  long  collar  finished  it  off 
prettily  at  the  back,  being  held  together  by  tiny  bows  of  the  ribbon. 
If  you  have  any  short  pieces  of  good  old  lace,  you  could  not  use  it 
better  than  by  making  caps.  Old  lace  is  much  more  becoming  than 
new  by  reason  of  the  ‘  tone’  given  by  age  to  its  colouring.  I  think  you 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  your  hair  fashionably,  as  the  present 
style  is  extremely  simple.  Divide  the  back  hair  straight  across  the 
head  from  ear  to  ear,  rather  high  up.  Plait  this  hair  (over  thin  frisettes 
if  your  hair  is  not  thick),  and  fasten  it  up  in  a  loop  with  a  hairpin. 
Divide  the  front  hair  from  the  side,  and  tie  the  latter  close  to  the  head 
on  either  side.  Place  under  that  at  the  left  side  two  frisettes  j  roll  the 
hair  over  them,  twist  the  frisettes  and  arrange  the  twist  across  the 
head  like  a  coronet.  It  should  not  be  very  high,  and  must  be  rather 
far  back.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  hair  you  have  tied  at  the 
right  side,  arranging  this  twist  behind  the  first  and  lower  down,  quite 
close  to  the  head.  Then  pin  back  the  front  hair,  roll  the  ends  on  your 
fingers,  and  pin  them  in  fiat  curls  so  as  to  hide  where  the  twists  are 
tied.  If,  at  the  back,  there  is  any  space  left  unfilled,  tie  a  piece  of 
ribbon  into  it  in  a  small  bow.  For  an  evening  headdress  you  will  find 
blonde  lace  extremely  becoming.] 

ColotiT  of  the  Hair  and  Character. 

Ursula  would  be  glad  if  Humming-Bird  could  tell  her  if  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  the  character. 
Some  persons  pretend  to  be  able  to  describe  the  prevailing  eharac- 
teristics  of  an  individual  whom  they  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of, 
from  simply  knowing  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Aro  there  any  fixed 
rules  on  the  subject  P  [I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  theory,  but  I  give 
you  the  general  principles  believed  in  by  those  who  have  : — Straight, 
lank,  stringy-looking  hair  indicates  weakness  and  cowardice.  Curly 
hair,  set  on  one’s  head  as  if  each  individnal  hair  were  ready  to  fight 
its  neighbour,  denotes  coarseness.  Light  auburn  denotes  intelligence, 
industry,  and  a  peaceful  disposition.  Coarse,  straight  black  hair 


denotes  a  sluggish  disposition,  with  but  little  animation,  and  a  love 
of  ease,  with  a  disposition  to  find  fault  and  borrow  trouble.  Black 
hair,  very  little  inclined  to  curl,  with  a  dark  complexion,  indicates 
personal  courage,  especially  when  one  is  concerned,  with  a  wonderful 
degree  of  pertinac  ity,  and  a  disposition  to  bang  on  until  whatever  is 
undertaken  be  accomplished.  Red  hair,  if  straight,  denotes  a  haughty, 
domineering  disposition.  Lightish  red  hair,  somewhat  given  to  curl, 
if  it  be  fine  rather  than  coarse,  indicates  ambition,  but  deceit, 
treachery,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  old  friends  for  new  ones,  or 
for  personal  advancement.  AVTiat  is  called  sandy  hair  indicates  a 
jovial  disposition,  without  much  energy  or  power  of  calculabon  for 
bargains.  Such  persons  are  good  fellows,  content  to  work  for  other* 
more  than  themselves.  Brown  hair  denotes  a  fondness  of  life,  a 
friendly  disposition,  ambition,  earnestness  of  purpose,  capacity  for 
business,  and  reliability  in  friendship,  in  proportion  as  the  hair  is 
fine.  Light  brown  hair,  with  a  clear  skin,  is  a  very  certain  indication 
of  courage,  ambition,  reliability,  and  determination  to  overcome 
obstacles.  Nearly  all  the  best  business  men  of  the  country  have  this 
kind  of  hair.  The  finer  and  more  silken  the  texture  the  finer  the 
organisation,  and  the  more  touchy  and  inflammable  the  disposition. 
Persons  with  fine  light  brown  or  auburn  Lair,  inclined  to  curl  or  friz, 
are  quick-tempered,  and  are  given  to  resentment  and  revenge.  Light 
brown  hair,  inclined  to  redness,  with  a  freckled  skin,  is  a  certain 
indication  of  deceit,  treachery,  and  a  disposition  to  do  something 
mean  by  a  friend,  when  that  friend  can  no  longer  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.] 

Quotations. 

Hullaii  Lily  writes—"  Mr  Dear  Humming-Bird,- Please  allow 
me  to  thank  L.  F.  P.  very  heartily  for  so  kindly— in  the  May 
number — telling  mo  where  I  may  find  the  quotations  I  asked  about 
some  time  ago.  I  ought  to  have  written  my  thanks  long  before  this, 
but  1  havo.been  from  home,  and  had  not  your  charming  Magazine 
sent  after  me,  so  I  trust  L.  F.  P.  will  pardon  my  seeming  ingratitude 
for  her  kindness.  Dear  Humming-Bird,  will  it  trouble  yon  too  much 
if  I  ask  about  some  more  quotations  ?  [Certainly  not.]  'These  little 
bits  of  poetry  coming  in  in  books  seem  to  take  such  a  hold  of  me.  I 
never  can  feel  satisfied  till  I  know  w  here  they  come  from,  and  it  is 
such  a  hopeless  kind  of  business  to  begin  looking  for  two  or  three 
lines  when  one  has  not  the  faintest  idea  where  to  look.  First,  then, 
please — 

“  ‘  A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me. 

Thou  art  so  full  of  misery. 

W  ere  it  not  better  not  to  be  ? 

[Tennyson’s  “  Two  Voices.’’] 

“  ‘  Except  the  love 

Of  man  and  woman,  when  they  love  their  best. 

Closest  and  sweetest.’ 

[This  sounds  like  Tennyson  or  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  but  none  of 
ns  can  recall  the  poem.  Perhaps,  as  before,  some  of  our  readers  may 
know  where  they  occur.] 

“  ‘  The  shores  where  tideless  sleep  the  seas  of  time, 

S  oft  by  the  City  of  the  Saints  of  God.’ 

Isn’t  that  last  one  b  eautifnl  P  I  like  it  so  very  much.  Could  yon  or 
any  one  give  me  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem,  ‘  My  Kate  F 
It  is  so  sweet.  I’m  sure  many  of  your  readers  would  like  it.  One 
verse  is — 

“  ‘  The  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald  and  rude. 

She  took  as  she  found  them  and  did  them  all  good ; 

It  was  always  so  with  her— see  what  you  have ! 

She  has  made  the  grass  greener — even  here — with  her  grave— 

My  £tte. 

I  forget  the  others,  and  should  so  like  to  have  them.  But  now  1 
must  conclude,  for  it  seems  very  selfish  to  take  up  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space  with  what  mayn’t  interest  any  one  but  myself.’’  [I 
give  the  beautiful  lines  you  ask  fur.  Don’t  apologise  about  the 
quotations,  for  I  like  looking  for  them  very  much.— IIumming-Bird.] 

My  Kate. 

She  was  not  as  pretty  as  women  I  know. 

And  yet  all  your  best  made  of  sunshine  and  snow 
Drop  to  shade,  melt  to  nought  in  the  long-trodden  ways. 

While  she’s  still  remembered  on  warm  and  cold  days — 

My  Kate. 
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Her  air  liad  a  meaning,  her  movements  a  grace ; 

Yon  tamed  from  the  fairest  to  gaze  on  her  face  ; 

And  when  yon  had  once  seen  her  forehead  and  mouth. 

You  saw  as  distinctly  her  soul  and  her  troth — 

My  Kate. 

Such  a  blue  inner  light  from  her  eyelids  outbroke, 

You  looked  at  her  silence  and  fancied  she  spoke  : 

When  she  did,  so  peculiar  yet  soft  was  the  tone. 

Though  the  loudest  spoke  also,  you  heard  her  alone — 

My  Kate. 

I  doubt  if  she  said  to  you  much  that  could  act 
As  a  thought  or  suggestion :  she  did  not  attract 
In  the  sense  of  the  brilliant  or  wise  :  I  infer 
’Twas  her  thinking  of  others  made  you  think  of  her— 

My  Kate. 

She  never  found  fault  with  you,  never  implied 
Your  wrong  by  her  right ;  and  yet  men  at  her  side 
Chew  nobler,  grb'ls  purer,  as  through  the  whole  town 
The  children  were  gladder  that  pulled  at  her  gown — 

My  Kate. 

None  knelt  at  her  feet  confessed  lovers  in  thrall ; 

They  knelt  more  to  God  than  they  used — that  was  all : 

If  you  praised  her  as  charming,  some  asked  what  you  meant. 

But  the  charm  of  her  presence  was  felt  when  she  went — 

My  Kate. 

The  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald  and  rude. 

She  took  as  she  found  them  and  did  them  all  good ; 

It  always  was  so  with  her — see  what  you  have  ! 

She  has  made  the  grass  greener  even  here — with  her  gprave — 

My  Kate. 

My  dear  one !  when  thou  wast  alive  with  the  rest, 

I  held  thee  the  sweetest  and  loved  thee  the  best : 

And  now  thou  art  dead,  shall  I  not  take  thy  part 
As  thy  smiles  used  to  do  for  thyself,  my  sweet  heart  — 

My  Kate? 

Personal. 

H.  writes — “Dear  Madav, — I’ve  been  reading  your  kind  replies 
to  inquiries  in  the  Englishwoman,  and  now  take  advantage  of  it. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  badly  burnt  through  an  accident,  and  it  has 
left  a  large  red  mark,  with  freckles,  on  one  side  of  my  face,  which  is 
very  conspicuous  (I  being  naturally  rather  pale).  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  remedy  to  remove  it,  or  person  who  could  ?  Shall  feel  very 
grateful  for  a  reply.”  [I  fear  there  is  no  cure  for  a  scar  from  burning. 
It  will  in  time  soften  dawn.  Perhaps  a  good  chemist  could  supply 
you  with  a  harmless  preparation  that  would  assist  to  restore  the  skin 
to  its  original  colour  and  texture.] 

Continental  Hotels. 

Madelaixe  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  H6tel  Lille  et  d’ Albion 
at  Paris,  which  Humming-Bird  recommended  her  last  year.  She 
would  be  much  obliged  if  she  could  tell  her  of  an  hotel  of  the  same 
kind  and  charges  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Brussels,  also  which  is  the 
best  place  for  bathing,  Boulogne  or  Calais.  [Calais  is  a  disagreeab  le 
place  to  stay  in,  and  the  bathing  is  bad.  The  Hotel  Dessein  is  good. 
At  Boulogne  the  bathing  is  excellent.  Mrs.  Howe’s  Boarding  House 
is  very  good.  The  Hdtel  du  Nord,  Grande  Rue,  is  a  good  one.  At 
Bruxelles  you  wiU  find  the  Hotels  de  Su^de,  de  I’Europe,  and  Belle 
Vue  excellent.  Charges  may  be  rather  higher,  as  everything  has 
gone  up  in  price  of  late.] 

Solution  for  Photographs. 

Snowdrop  would  feel  much  obliged  to  Humming-Bird  if  she  would 
inform  her  what  solution  should  be  used  on  photographs  before 
colouring  them,  as  she  finds  they  will  not  take  the  colours,  and  how 
are  they  glazed  ?  [I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  require.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  kind  enough  to 
help  you.] 

Pension  in  Paris. 

In  reply  to  Marie  R.’s  letter  in  the  May  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  all  she  can  possibly  wish  for — society, 
comfort,  Ac. — she  will  find  at  the  Pension  de  Famille,  Miss  Cooke, 
9,  Avenue  de  I’Empereur,  Paris.  Terms— per  week,  55  to  80  francs ; 
per  month,  200  to  300  francs. 


Miscellaneous. 

Blanche. — Is  it  kind  to  cross  your  letter,  especially  in  such  hot 
weather  as  this  ?  And  you  forgot  to  put  a  stamp  on  your  envelope, 
so  we  found  we  had  paid  twopence  for  a  crossed  document  that 
in  the  dog-days  is  ddcidedly  illegible.  I  can  just  read,  “  inquire  for 
some  colour  for  the  cheeks  and  lips  that  will  not  rub  off.”  I  know  of 
none  such  but  Nature’s. 

Mrs.  a.  V.,  of  Leicestershire,  who  wrote  about  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  which  she  wished  to 
obtain,  has  been  replied  to  through  the  x>o8t,  but  the  letter  is  returned, 
marked  “  Not  known.” 

E.  G.  writes — “  Will  you  tell  an  old  subscriber  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  circa’  when  placed  next  a  date,  or  elsewhere ;  and  also  what 
*  ergo’  signifies  in  English  ?  If  you  can  reply  to  these  inquiries  in  your 
August  number  you  will  very  much  oblige  your  old  subscriber.” 
[“  Circa”  means  “  about,”  and  is  used  when  the  exact  date  is  unknown 
or  disputed.  “  Ergo”  signifies  “therefore.”] 

Cambria  writes — “  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Marmion’s  Dentalave  on 
your  recommendation,  and  find  it  very  pleasant  to  use.  It  makes  my 
teeth  feel  as  smooth  as  glass.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  it  is  injurious 
to  use  it  every  day  ?”  [No.  It  contains  nothing  deleterious,  and  may 
be  used  constantly.] 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twelve  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot 
be  inserted  here. 

Character  from  handwriting  faithfully  delineated.  13  stamps. 
How  to  tell  friends’  characters  from  names.  15  stamps.  L.  R. 
Address  with  Editor. 

An  Invalid  Lady  has  crocheted  several  of  the  very  elegant  white 
Pyrenean  shawls  now  so  fashionable  for  garden  and  croquet 
parties,  Ac.  Two  yards  square,  with  handsome  knotted  fringe, 
27s.  6d.  Coloured  or  smaller  ones  to  order.  Specimens  sent.  Can 
undertake  any  description  of  fancy  work  reasonably  and  well.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  Devon  (late 
of  Bideford),  sends  zo  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100 
leaves,  for  14  stamps.  A  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s. 
No  charge  for  package. 

Lessons  in  Dressmaking  and  the  use  of  the  Hand  Sewing  Machine 
and  the  New  Darning  Machine  are  gpven  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  to  ladies,  who  can  also  have  their  own  materials  cut 
out  and  fitted  during  the  coarse  of  the  lessons.  Address  Madame 
Letellier  for  particulars  and  prices. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adile 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


^OUSE  OF  4 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ••  OLIVE  VARCOE. 


“  Why  should  she  be  angry  ?  She  has  plenty  more,’’ 
I  answer  carelessly. 

“  Not  of  this  sort,  my.  dear.  I  paid  a  guinea  apiece 
for  the  eggs,  and  Hester  thought  to  get  a  prize  at  the 
poultry-show  with  them.” 

“  you  thought,  you  mean  ?” 

“No — Hester  gets  the  prizes;  I  only  rear  the 
chickens.  Last  summer  Hester  had  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds  for  a  brood  which  had  gained  the  first  prize. 
She  wished  she  had  put  a  higher  price  on  them  when 
she  found  they  were  claimed.” 

I  stare  a  little  and  wonder  more.  I  begin  to  perceive 
that  Hester  gains  prizes  for  which  other  people  have 
worked  hard. 

“  Did  she  rear  the  fowls  for  which  she  got  that 
money  ?”  I  ask  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

“  My  dear,  no  !  I  did,  of  course  ;  and  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  lot  they  were,  too.  I  kept  the  old  mother-hen  in 
a  work-basket  of  mine  in  the  conservatory,  and  the 
number  of  times  in  a  day  that  I  fed  that  old  creature  is 
past  belief.  And  when  the  chicks  came  it  was  worse 
still.  I  had  to  take  some  of  the  eggs  and  wrap  them  in 
wool  and  put  them  down  by  the  fire,  and  help  the  little 
creatures  to  peck  themselves  out.  Then  the  feeding  of 
them,  and  the  doctoring  them  to  keep  them  from  the 
pip,  and  the  saving  them  from  the  dogs  and  cats — dear  ! 
dear !  I  can’t  describe  it  all.  Ah !  prizes  are  not  to 
be  won  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  assure 
you.” 

I  smile  at  her  simplicity,  and  wonder  she  cannot  see 
that  the  prize  in  this  case  is  won  without  any  trouble 
by  the  person  who  gets  it. 

“Is  it  expensive  too ?”  I  ask  quietly. 

“  Expensive !  My  dear  child,  I  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  cost.  There  are  the  ‘  runs,’  you  know,  to 
keep  tidy,  and  the  houses  to  clean.  I  employ  two  boys 
who  do  nothing  else  but  idle  about  with  corn-sieves  and 
brooms.  Those  boys  are  the  plague  of  my  life.  They 
fight  a  good  deal,  and  Ivan  encourages  them  ;  he  always 


^  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PY  pink  dre.ss,  Festing,  by  a!l  means,”  I 
Q  say  to  that  brilliant  handmaiden  as  she 
I  demands  of  me  which  of  my  two  old- 
P  fashioned  garments  I  will  array  my- 
[T  self  in. 

Luckily  it  is  a  pretty  soft  pink ;  it 
is  not  unbecoming  to  me  in  spite  of  my 
yellow  hair.  Festing  looks  at  me,  when  I  am 

over 


li^  dressed,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  flitting 

the  desert  of  her  face.  Even  she  grows  good- 
^  natured  here  at  Horneck. 

We  are  a  small  party  this  evening ;  no  one 
is  to  join  us  at  dinner  unless  the  men  bring 
home  some  stray  man  with  them.  They — the  men — 
have  been  away  all  day.  The  dyspeptic  magistrate 
is  having  his  ponds  netted  or  dragged  and  the  water  let 
out,  preparatory  to  a  grand  cleaning,  and  this  gave  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  lunch  and  a  gathering  of  men  and  women. 
The  ladies  of  Horneck  were  invited,  but  for  some  reason 
of  her  own  Hester  did  not  choose  to  go,  so  this  morning 
Sir  Ivan  took  over  Lady  Horneck’s  excuses,  the  plea  being 
over-fatigue  from  our  long  excursion  yesterday.  This 
fatigue  did  not  prevent  Miss  Horneck  from  driving  off 
in  her  pony  carriage  on  some  unknown  expedition.  She 
excused  herself  for  not  offering  me  a  seat  by  saying  she 
had  promised  to  call  for  Miss  Strood,  and  the  carriage 
holds  but  two. 

All  the  morning  Lady  Horneck  fed  her  poultry,  and 
nursed  a  sick  chicken  by  the  library  fire.  She  put  it  in 
an  old  smoking-cap  of  Sir  Ivan’s,  and  I  believe  the  smell 
of  tobacco  was  that  miserable  chicken’s  death,  for  after 
an  hour’s  coddling  it  gave  a  great  gasp  and  yielded  up 
its  little  ghost. 

I^dy  Horneck  looked  positively  frightened  at  this 
catastrophe. 

“  Hester  will  be  so  angry,”  she  said.  “  She  will 
think  I  neglected  the  poor  little  thing.” 
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gives  the  little  boy  a  shilling  when  he  licks  the  big  one. 
I  wish  he  would  not  do  it.” 

And  the  dear  old  lady  rubs  her  nose  irritably  with 
the  coarse  woollen  sock  she  is  knitting. 

“  I  am  making  these  for  that  tiresome  boy ;  he  is 
always  in  rags  through  fighting  and  spiking  himself  in 
the  wire  netting.” 

“  I  suppose  Hester  pays  the  boys  ?” 

I  fling  this  question  out  carelessly,  and  smooth  down 
the  cat  as  I  speak.  The  said  cat,  with  eyes  growing 
fiery,  is  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  at  the  dead  chicken 
still  ensconced  in  the  smok'ng-cap. 

“  No  she  doesn’t,”  Lady  Horneck  says  thoughtfully. 
“  I  don’t  see  why,  though,  I  should  not  make  her  pay 
the  boys — yes,  I  think  I  will — out  of  the  prizes,  you 
know.  I  am  glad  you  put  it  in  my  head.” 

I  feel  quite  frightened  at  this  result  of  my  diplomacy. 

“  Oh,  you  thought  of  it  yourself.  Lady  Horneck  !”  I 
cry,  hastening  modestly  to  disclaim  the  merit  of  having 
given  her  an  idea. 

“  Well,  so  I  did,  my  dear,  no  doubt ;  and  on  second 
thoughts  I  fancy  I  had  better  not  carry  out  that  notion. 
Perhaps  Hester  would  not  like  it ;  do  you  think  she 
would  now !” 

I  am  of  opinion  she  would  not,  and  I  state  this 
frankly. 

“  I  daresay  you  are  right,”  the  old  lady  says,  with  her 
placid  eyes  bent  over  her  knitting.  “It  is  not  at  all 
likely  Hester  would  care  to  be  troubled  with  those  tire¬ 
some  boys,  or  the  paying  of  their  wages  either.  The 
times,  too — when  they  have  had  a  very  hard  morning’s 
fight — that  they  forget  to  give  the  fowls  their  food,  or 
shut  the  gates  of  the  runs — there !  it  makes  me  angry 
to  think  of  it.  And  once  a  great  black  pig  got  in 
amongst  the  chickens  and  played  havoc  ;  another  time  it 

was  a  strange  cat -  My  dear,  stop  her  !  catch  her  ! 

seize  her ! — our  cat,  I  mean — she  has  got  the  dead 
chicken  !  Take  it  away  from  her  !  If  she  eats  it  and 
gets  a  taste  for  chicken-flesh  I  shall  be  ruined.  My 
goodness !  to  think  of  a  cat  eating  a  chicken  worth 
twenty  pounds  if  it  was  grown  up  and  had  its  feathers 
on !” 

I  have  seized  the  cat  and  taken  the  bird  from  her 
hungry  teeth,  and  now  I  hold  its  little  yellow  carcass 
aloft  and  ask  what  I  shall  do  with  it. 

“  Give  it  to  me ;  I’ll  put  it  in  this  old  glove  of  Ivan’s 
and  give  it  to  the  gardener  to  bury.  No  cat  or  dog  on 
these  premises,”  continues  the  old  lady  solemnly,  “  must 
taste  this  chicken.  I  could  not  trust  to  the  boys  in 
that  case  to  shut  gates ;  I  should  have  to  do  it  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Why,  the  boys  are  as  troublesome  as  Mr.  Strood’s,” 
I  say,  laughing,  “  or  as  Mr.  Desmond’s  seventy  little 
urchins  whom  he  puts  in  mackintoshes,  and  perches  up 
in  trees  to  mark  partridges.” 

“  My  dear,  it  is  very  wicked  of  the  young  people  of 
the  present  day  to  tell  the  falsehoods  they  do.  They 
call  it  ‘  chaff,’  don’t  they  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  that  sort  of 
chaff  which  will  be  separated  from  the  wheat  one  day, 
and  will  never  be  garnered  into  any  good  barn.” 

I  am  surprised  to  perceive  that  this  mention  of  Mr. 
Desmond  has  vexed  the  old  lady.  The  tip  of  her  nose 


gets  red,  and  her  needles  jerk  a  little  as  she  knits  on 
grimly. 

“  I  hope  it  was  no  great  harm,”  I  say  meekly.  “  Mr. 
Desmond  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good-natured.” 

“  Good-natured  ?  Yes,  but  he  must  take  care — he 
must  not  try  other  people’s  good-nature  too  much.  Lady 
Sara  and  Mr.  Esdsde  won’t  have  patience  with  him  for 
ever.” 

“Is  he  such  a  naughty  boy  ?”  I  ask,  being  a  little 
curious  respecting  the  sunflower.  “What  does  he  do 
that  is  so  very  wicked  ?” 

“  Well,  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  money - ”  And 

here  the  old  lady  checks  herself  as  though  she  felt  she 
was  wandering  on  forbidden  ground.  Putting  down 
her  knitting  on  her  lap,  she  looks  at  me  with  a  motherly 
air.  “  My  dear,  don’t  have  too  much  to  say  to  Mr. 
Desmond — that  is  my  advice  to  you.” 

I  feel  puzzled,  but  I  do  not  pursue  the  subject.  I 
plunge  back  among  the  chickens. 

“  I  suppose  Hester — Miss  Horneck — is  very  proud 
of  gaining  so  many  prizes  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  she  is  quite  celebrated  now  among 
breeders.  The  Castle  Horneck  breed  fetches  a  great 
price.  She  gets  quite  an  income,  I  assure  you.  Now 
let  me  see” — and  the  old  lady  gazes  thoughtfully  upon 
the  brown  glove  in  which  she  has  ensconced  the  victim 
of  tobacco — “  for  that  chicken,  if  it  had  lived,  I  dare¬ 
say  Hester  would  have  got  five-and-twenty  pounds.  I 
had  better  put  it  out  of  sight,  I  think,  before  she  gets 
home.” 

And  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  the  cat  stealthily 
following  her,  Lady  Horneck  goes  out  into  the  garden 
to  perform  funeral  rites,  which  I  fancy  puss  will  make 
very  useless,  while  I  am  left  alone  to  ponder  on  the  ease 
with  which  some  people  gain  celebrity  and  pick  up 
money. 

An  afternoon  drive,  a  call  upon  an  old  couple,  so  re¬ 
markably  deaf  that  conversation  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  small  slates  placed  invitingly  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  then  our  day  is  done,  and  I  come  to  that 
period  when  I  don  my  poor  pink  gown,  and,  looking  at 
myself  disparagingly,  give  up  all  idea  of  making  a 
sensation. 

“  Salmon  ?”  And  a  loving  smile  irradiates  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond’s  glowing  face.  “  Well,  now,  Horneck,  I  call 
that  very  good  of  you  to  take  into  consideration  my 
pleasant  weakness  for  that  kingly  fish.  You  heard  me 
say  I  liked  it,  and  forthwith  you  telegraph  for  a  salmon 
worthy  of  a  Lxjrd  Mayor’s  feast.  Is  it  not  good  of  him. 
Miss  Horneck  ?” 

Hester  is  looking  at  her  brother  in  a  surprised  way. 
She  winces  slightly  at  the  sunflower’s  question. 

“  I  believe  mamma  usually  caters  for  this  house,  Mr. 
Desmond.  I  never  knew  my  brother  interest  himself 
in  either  fish  or  flesh.” 

“  That  was  before  I  came  to  Castle  Horneck.  Since 
my  arrival  he  has  kindly  studied  my  little  weaknesses 
in  two  or  three  instances.  You  will  bear  witness  for 
me  of  this,  will  you  not.  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

This  appeal  to  me  sends  a  flaming  blush  over  my 
already  crimsoned  countenance,  and  I  feel  I  should  like 
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to  sink  through  a  trap-door  like  harlequin,  and  reappear 
in  quite  another  character  with  my  face  whitened. 

“  Never  mind  him,”  Sir  Ivan  says,  not  abating  a  jot 
in  the  loudness  of  his  jolly  voice.  “  Don’t  answer  him, 
Miss  Luttrell.  Cheek  and  chaff  are  really  his  great 
weaknesses  ;  without  these  he  would  be  a  decent  fellow 
enough.” 

I  smile  a  little — of  course  I  feel  bound  to  smile — but 
Hester  keeps  quite  grave. 

“  Horneck,  old  fellow,  don’t  completely  annihilate 
me  !”  Mr.  Desmond  says  blandly.  “  I’ll  quench  myself 
whenever  you  wish  it.” 

Sir  Ivan  glances  at  him  with  not  quite  a  pleasant  look. 

“  No,  no,  Desmond,  when  chaff  is  in  a  blaze  it  is 
not  so  easily  quenched  ;  it  burns  itself  out.’’ 

This  is  said  good-humouredly,  but  there  is  evidently 
a  meaning  in  it,  for  Mr.  Desmond  subsides  into  a 
pleasanter  style  of  conversation. 

Sir  Ivan  bends  towards  me  and  lowers  his  hearty 
voice  by  just  a  semitone. 

“  I  hope  the  salmon  is  good.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  tele¬ 
graphed  for  it  yesterday  morning  before  we  started  for 
Dunkery.” 

I  lose  all  my  appetite  for  that  fish  instantly.  I 
wish  all  manner  of  accidents  had  happened  tc  it  on  its 
way.  I  wish  the  kitchen  chimney  had  caught  on  fire 
and  burnt  it  up.  I  wish  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
catastrophe  had  occurred  to  it  rather  than  Sir  Ivan 
should  have  singled  me  out  as  the  gourmand  for  whom 
it  is  specially  intended. 

All  eyes  discharge  their  gaze  on  my  countenance 
like  pistol-shots ;  my  cheeks  feel  as  if  in  a  state  of 
spontaneous  combustion  ;  my  throat  seems  to  have  the 
salmon’s  big  backbone  in  it,  running  up  and  down  like 
a  railway  train. 

“  Thanks,”  I  say,  nearly  choking.  “  Very  good — 
beautiful !’’  I  swallow  a  piece  of  bread  and  get  the 
train  to  a  terminus.  “  It  is  a  splendid  fish,”  I  continue 
in  a  tone  which  shows  I  am  determined  to  be  grateful, 
“  but  I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  that  you  should — I 

mean  that  I  should — should  have  said - 

“  You  had  better  stop,”  whispers  the  giant  to  me 
under  cover  of  a  sudden  clatter.  “  I  am  afraid  you 
have  put  your  foot  into  a  hole  as  it  is.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  I  return  indignantly.  “  I  am  sure  I 
ought  to  thank  Sir  Ivan.” 

“  Rather  conceited  of  you,  is  it  not,  if  you  do  ?  It 
implies,  you  see,  that  that  huge  *  monster  of  the  deep’ 
was  telegraphed  for,  not  for  me,  as  I  fondly  imagined, 
but  for  you.  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  deprive  me  of  my 
pleasant  illusion.” 

“  I  will  never  sit  next  you  at  dinner  again,  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond,  you  tease  so,”  I  cry  pettishly.  “  If  I  were  a 
dog  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  bite  somebody  this 
minute.” 

“  Let  it  be  me — I  should  like  it  immensely,”  the  giant 
says,  letting  his  sound  eye  beam  on  me  with  a  good 
deal  of  expression. 

I  turn  away  and  stare  full  into  Hester’s  handsome, 
brilliant  eyes.  She  is  watchful  of  me,  as  usual,  and 
on  her  white  brow  there  is  a  little  frown  of  anger  or 
of  contempt. 


Well,  I  do  not  care  much.  I  am  resolved  to  be 
happy.  I  am  away  from  Warfield.  At  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Mawditt’s  portentous  boots  are  creaking  round 
and  stealing  down  upon  some  one,  whom  he  will 
trample  into  dust  and  grind  to  powder.  And  that 
some  one  is  not  me  !  I  draw  a  great  breath  and  feel 
as  though  Blue  Beard  had  his  hand  nearly  on  my  hair, 
and  I  was  escaping  his  clutch  by  a  miracle. 

In  truth,  it  is  I  getting  nearer  to  him.  Every  night 
knocks  off  a  day  of  my  reprieve.  This  day  is  nearly 
gone ;  it  shall  not  be  made  unhappy  by  any  litde 
shadow  Hester  can  throw  upon  its  brightness.  So  I 
look  at  her  with  a  laugh  in  my  eyes,  and  my  colour 
rises,  and  I  flash  and  sparkle  as  the  dolphin  does,  poor 
thing,  in  dying. 

“  Talking  of  dogs,”  says  Sir  Ivan,  (My  goodness  ! 
did  he  hear  my  nonsense  ?)  “  that  was  a  curious  re¬ 
triever  at  Hammet’s  to-day  ;  he  caught  fish  like  an 
otter.” 

“  I  did  not  see  him,”  answers  the  rector,  who  is 
seated  next  Hester,  his  mulberry  face  makbg  a  fine 
contrast  with  her  classical  one. 

The  rector  is  the  “  stray  man”  whom  they  brought 
home  to  fill  up  the  table. 

“  I  did  not  go  to  Hammet’s,”  he  continues.  “  Miss 
Horneck  picked  me  up  at  the  rectory  and  drove  me 
down  here.*’ 

“  Ah,  yes,”  resumes  Sir  Ivan,  “  I  remember  now. 
Well,  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  see  that  dog.  You  were 
asked  to  Hammet’s,  were  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  just  as  I  was  starting  young  Lermit  called, 
and  then  Miss  Horneck,  and  she  was  kind  enough  to 
put  off  her  drive  and  take  lunch  with  my  old-fashioned 
wife  and  myself.” 

“  And  Mr.  Lermit,  of  course  ?’’  puts  in  the  sun¬ 
flower,  with  his  voice  rather  more  Irish  than  usual. 

“  Yes,”  the  rector  says,  as  carelessly  as  if  his  affir¬ 
mative  were  nothing,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  the 
prick  of  a  poisoned  dagger.  “  Lermit  consulted  me, 
as  a  magistrate,  on  rather  a  curious  affair  in  which 
you.  Miss  Luttrell,  are  concerned.” 

The  purple  face  nods  towards  mine,  which  is  white 
as  snow.  As  I  nod  back  I  feel  my  eyes  are  so  blazing 
and  my  cheeks  so  white  that  I  picture  myself  to  myself 
as  a  turnip  lantern  well  lighted  up. 

“  Something  concerning  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  repeats  Sir 
Ivan  in  a  stentorian  voice  of  wonder. 

“  Dear !  dear !  what  is  it  ?”  asks  Lady  Horneck. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  observes  the  giant,  “  this  gets 
serious  when  a  gentleman  consults  a  magistrate  about  a 
young  lady.  What  have  you  stolen  from  Lermit,  Miss 
Luttrell  ?  His  heart  or  his  meerschaum  ?” 

“  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  very  good  !”  says  the  rector.  “  But 
I  am  afraid  you  are  quite  wrong,  Mr.  Desmond.” 

“  Well  now,  what  is  it  ?’’  demands  Lady  Horneck. 
“  He  !  he  !  he !  it  is  really  very  funny !” 

“  Very  !”  I  say  to  myself,  as  I  sit  like  a  chameleon, 
all  manner  of  colours,  thinking  how  amused  the  ser- 
vants  must  be  at  me  as  they  stalk  round  “  in  solemn 
silence  all”  filling  up  glasses  with  wasted  wine. 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  tell,”  resumes  the 
rector,  “  without  Miss  Luttrell’s  permission.” 
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“  You  may  tell  anything  you  know  about  me,”  I 
blurt  forth  in  a  ladylike  rage.  “  It  cannot  be  of  the 
least  consequence  to  me  what  Mr.  Lermit  has  said.” 

“  Had  we  not  better  wait  a  little  for  the  story  ?” 
Hester  says  in  a  very  low  voice  in  the  clerical  ear. 

He  takes  the  hint,  and  with  great  difficulty  keeps 
silent  till  Plush  and  Co.  have  softly  retired  and  closed 
the  door  with  velvet  touch. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Alb,  we  are  on  tenter-hooks,  whatever 
they  may  be,”  cries  the  Desmond.  “  We  are  consuming 
with  impatience  to  hear  the  charge  Lermit  brings  against 
Miss  Luttrell.  Shall  I  part  a  bunch  of  grapes  for 
you  ?”  turning  to  me.  “  Ah,  I  am  afraid  you  won’t 
get  grapes  where  you  are  going.’’ 

“  And  I  am  afraid  water  will  be  the  great  desideratum 
in  the  place  to  which  you  will  one  day  retire,*’  I  answer 
acrimoniously. 

“Well,  I  have  consorted  with  the  rich  in  this  world, 

I  won’t  forsake  them  in  the  next.  Eat  your  dessert. 
Miss  Luttrell,  and  do  not  let  the  foxes,  ‘  the  little  foxes’ 
of  ill-temper,  spoil  the  grapes.” 

During  this  foolish  badinage  I  have  lost  some  words 
of  Hester’s  which  she  has  spoken  in  an  earnest  manner 
to  Mr.  Alb.  He  folds  his  fat  hands  together  now, 
and  tries  to  be  impressive  as  he  delivers  the  utterance 
expected  from  him. 

“  Well,  you  see,  I  must  speak  in  confidence.  You 
won’t  any  of  you  mention  what  I  am  about  to  say  ?” 

“Of  course  not!  Oh  dear  no!"  says  Lady  Hor- 
neck. 

Sir  Ivan  does  not  answer.  There  is  a  perceptible 
cloud  on  his  frank  face. 

“  Take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  secrecy,”  says  Mr.  Desmond.  “  Only  I  don’t  con¬ 
nive  at  a  felony,  mind.  If  Lermit  has  lost  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  or  his  photograph,  I  take  Miss  Luttrell  into 
instant  custody.” 

I  should  like  to  turn  and  rend  the  giant,  but  I  have 
no  weapon,  not  even  my  tongue.  It  has  grown  dry 
and  powerless ;  so  I  sit  silent,  and  think  feelingly  of 
the  frogs  in  the  fable,  who  did  not  find  it  such  great 
fun  to  be  pelted. 

To  my  surprise.  Sir  Ivan  interposes  in  quite  a  warm 
tone. 

“  What  is  this  story  about.  Alb  ?”  he  says.  “  If  it 
is  serious,  let  us  have  it ;  if  it  is  not,  I  think  we  had 
better  drop  it.” 

The  rector  never  vexes  the  master  of  Castle  Hor- 
neck  if  he  can  help  it.  His  manner  changes  instantly, 
and  his  little  ferret  eyes  cease  to  run  up  and  down 
my  countenance  as  if  seeking  to  enter  my  brain  and 
devour  it. 

“  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  call  it  serious  or  not. 
Lermit  begged  me  to  set  a  watch  upon  some  gipsies  in 

the  neighlwurhood  of  Warfield,  whom  he  fancies' - ” 

“  Never  mind  what  he  fancies,”  interpolates  Hester 
hurriedly. 

If  we  were  an  uncivilised  community  I  should  shake 
her,  or  send  this  orange,  like  a  pistol-shot,  straight 
at  her  dark  bent  head. 

“  Yes,  yes,  do  mind,”  I  cry.  “  I  want  to  know  what 
he  fancies.” 


“Well,  he  fancies  these  gipsies  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  ghost — I  have  liberty  to  tell,  have  I 
not.  Miss  Luttrell  V' 

I  nod  to  him,  with  a  rush  of  blood  flying  to  my 
forehead. 

“  With  a  ghost,”  he  continues,  “  who  visited  the 
chapel  at  Warfield  one  night,  and,  I  believe,  alarmed 
Miss  Luttrell  considerably.” 

“  Not  much,”  I  murmur  indistinctly.  I  feel  in  my 
wonder  and  fury  as  if  I  were  losing  sense,  shape, 
recollection,  and  identity.  Can  this  be  Paul,  who 
relates  all  round  the  world  the  things  I  tell  him  in 
confidence  ?  Can  this  be  Paul  who  pours  into  Hester’s 
ear  all  I  tell  him  in  my  childish  trust,  that  she  may 
make  a  secret  and  a  mystery  of  it  before  my  eyes,  and 
show  me  the  confidential  terms  they  are  on,  the  under¬ 
standing  between  them,  while  I  sit  at  her  table  like  a 
butt,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  laughter  to  her  guests 
I  cannot  bear  it — no,  I  cannot.  Paul  shall  discuss  me 
no  more  with  Hester  Horneck.  Let  them  talk  of 
themselves,  and  write  to  each  other  of  themselves,  and 
not  drag  my  forlorn,  lonely  life  into  their  discourse 
and  their  correspondence. 

Henceforth  Paul  is  shut  out  of  my  confidence.  I 
will  dance  the  tarantella  with  Charlie  Mawditt,  and 
trust  that  poor  spider  rather  than  trust  him. 

All  this  courses  through  my  mind  like  a  swiftly- 
rushing  flame,  and  meanwhile  I  seize  a  glass  of  wine — 
somebody’s,  I  believe  the  giant’s — and  drink  it  with  an 
indecent  haste  and  violence  which  astonishes  and 
silences  that  tall  specimen  of  humanity. 

“  Dear  me  I  a  ghost  ?  That  is  very  funny,  is  it 
not  ?”  And  I  see  dimly  Lady  Horneck’s  placid  face 
appealing  to  her  neighbours. 

“  Is  it  true  ?”  Sir  Ivan  says  to  me.  He  says  it  twice 
before  I  hear  him  distinctly. 

“  No,  it  is  not  true — I  mean  there  was  no  ghost ;  it 
was  a  girl — a  very  pretty  girl ;  I  don’t  know  why  she 
came  to  Warfield  in  the  middle  of  the  night,”  I  con¬ 
clude  abruptly. 

“  Dear  me  I  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  Now 
that  is  very  curious,  isn’t  it  ?”  Lady  Horneck  says. 

“  Very,”  the  giant  answers.  This  is  such  a  laconical 
reply  for  him,  that  I  give  him  a  sidelong  glance  and 
perceive  he  has  thoughts  I  cannot  fathom. 

“  Who  inhabits  that  interesting  old  abbey  besides 
yourself.  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  he  asks  in  a  moment. 

Sir  Ivan  answers  him  sedately — “  Mrs.  Mawditt — 
formerly  Mrs.  Lermit — and  her  husband,  and  a  young 
man,  his  son  by  his  first  marriage.’’ 

“  And  Lermit  imagines,”  continues  the  rector,  “  that 
these  gipsies,  or  the  ghost  perhaps,  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  young  Mawditt.” 

“  With  Charlie  I”  I  exclaim  in  amazement. 

“  Oh  I”  Mr.  Desmond  says.  “  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
very  likely.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  likely  1”  I  cry  out  almost  in  anger. 
“  Charlie  Mawditt  hates  gipsies.  He  sets  the  dogs  at 
them.” 

No  one  answers  me. 

“  Was  the  girl  or  ghost  you  saw  one  of  these 
gipsies,  my  dear  ?”  asks  Lady  Horneck. 
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“  No.  And  she  was  not  a  bit  like  a  gipsy.  Why 
should  a  gipsy  come  to  Warfield  in  the  night  and  prowl 
up  and  down  that  doleful  old  Monks’  Corridor  ?” 

“  Monks’  Corridor  ?”  repeats  Mr.  Desmond.  “  This 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  is  it  not  ?  Are  the  monks 
still  at  Warfield  ?” 

Sir  Ivan  gives  him  an  explanation. 

“  It  is  a  very  old  place,  Desmond,”  he  says.  “  It  is 
what  the  common  folks  in  this  county  call  a  ‘  ram¬ 
shackle’  old  place,  full  of  quaint  surprises  and  odd 
remnants  of  bygone  times.  Among  them  is  this 
passage  leading  from  the  house  to  a  little  gallery  in 
the  chapel.” 

“  And  there  is  a  staircase  there,”  I  add ;  “so  any 
one  can  get  from  the  chapel  or  from  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  into  the  corridor.” 

“  Oh,  I  see  !"  returns  Mr.  Desmond  ;  “  but  what  I 
do  not  see  is  your  reason  for  wandering  at  midnight  in 
these  unpleasant  passages  to  meet  ghosts.” 

I  colour  furiously  and  look  at  Hester.  I  am 
wondering  whether  Paul  has  been  so  confiding  as  to 
tell  her  I  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Linton’s  letter,  or  has 
he  said  I  wandered  out  to  meet  Charlie  ?  In  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  his  tender  confidence  he  may  have  said  even 
that.  Hester’s  face  is  a  blank,  so  I  cannot  tell  in  what 
light  I  shall  appear  to  her  as  I  relate  my  little  history. 
Most  likely  as  deceitful  and  a  liar.  Nevertheless, 
holding  back  all  mention  of  Charlie  and  my  letter,  I  tell 
it  as  rapidly  as  I  can. 

“  It  was  uncommon  plucky  of  you,”  says  the  giant, 
“  to  explore  the  place  in  that  way  when  you  heard 
footsteps.” 

“  It  is  very  interesting,”  observes  the  rector  ;  “  but 
Lermit’s  account  does  not  exactly  tally  with  yours.  He 
thought  you  had  some  reason  to  suppose  young  Mr. 
Mawditt  would  be  in  the  chapel,  and - ” 

Hester  stops  him.  I  see  her  white  finger  touch  his 
coat-sleeve. 

“  Oh  no,  Mr.  Alb,  that  is  quite  a  mistake  of  yours,” 
she  says. 

These  are  her  words,  but  her  touch  has  conveyed 
quite  another  meaning  to  the  rector.  I  see  this  by  his 
face,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  shuts  himself  up  in 
silence. 

“  Obviously  a  mistake,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  “  Miss  Luttrell 
has  just  explained  that  every  one  had  retired  to  rest.’’ 

“  And  as  for  Charlie,”  I  say  with  an  angry  laugh, 
"  I  see  him  all  day  long  at  Warfield ;  it  would  be  a 
little  too  much  if  he  presented  himself  to  my  view  at 
night  also,  in  the  guise  of  a  ghost.” 

“  Does  I^rmit  think  it  was  a  prank  of  young 
Mawditt’s,  then  ?”  asks  Sir  Ivan. 

He  asks  it  of  his  sister,  not  of  me. 

“  Certainly  not,”  Hester  says  quietly.  “  No  one 
supposes  it  was  any  other  than  a  gipsy  girl.  The 
question  is,  what  was  her  purpose  and  whom  did  she 
come  to  see  ?” 

“  She  came  to  see  me,**  I  answer  quickly.  “  When 
I  went  into  the  cottage - ” 

I  stop,  for  Hester  has  put  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
She  does  this  so  adroitly  that  no  one  sees  the  momentary 
gesture  but  myself;  and,  angry  as  I  am,  I  obey  it, 


because  I  perceive  if  I  went  on  I  should  lead  myself 
into  a  sort  of  mental  bog,  where  I  should  flounder 
without  help.  How  can  I  tell  them  the  words  of  the 
girl’s  warning  ?  Luckily  no  one  heeds  much  my 
tumble-down  sentence. 

“  I  suppose  Lermit  dislikes  people  walking  into 
Warfield  in  that  ghostly  way,”  remarks  Sir  Ivan ; 
“  but  considering  his  present  position,  poor  fellow,  I 
do  not  see  how  he  can  interfere.  I  am  afraid  you  can 
do  nothing  in  the  matter.  Alb,  unless  Mr.  Mawditt 
desires  it.” 

Mr.  Alb  is  silent.  There  is  evidently  some  spectre 
in  the  background  which  is  not  to  come  prominently 
into  view  at  this  dinner-talk. 

“  It  is  a  very  curious  affair — very  curious  indeed  !” 
Lady  Homeck  observes  in  her  placid  way.  And  then 
she  nods  her  kindly  old  head,  and  we  three  of  the 
snubbed  sex  file  out  in  the  meek  way  peculiar  to 
Englishwomen. 

Sir  Ivan  holds  the  door,  and  as  we  flutter  by  like 
fowls  with  their  wings  clipped,  he  bends  his  head — I 
am  the  last  of  the  file — and  whispers  to  me — 

“  This  day  has  been  a  sad  failure,  I  fear ;  but  never 
mind,  it  is  not  over  yet.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“  Not  that  way,  my  dear ;  we  are  going  into  the 
large  drawing-room  this  evening.” 

Lady  Horneck  says  this,  and  then  walks  away  down 
the  hall  after  a  mysteriously-beckoning  servant.  I  dart 
back  from  the  cosy  library,  the  door  of  which  is  in¬ 
vitingly  open,  and  I  follow  Hester  into  the  grand 
drawing-room,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  and  fes¬ 
tively  decorated  with  flowers. 

“  It  is  rather  shivery,”  I  think  to  myself,  and,  with¬ 
out  remark,  I  seat  myself  near  the  big  fire. 

Hester,  to  my  surprise,  takes  a  chair  close  by  me, 
and  brings  her  classical  nose  very  near  the  little  non¬ 
descript  feature  that  adorns  my  countenance. 

“  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you,  Coralie,  this  evening  !” 

“  Indeed  !”  I  say  with  a  small  shiver. 

“  Yes.  But  I  could  not  stop  our  stupid  rector  at 
first.  It  was  very  ill-advised  of  him  to  say  anything, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  talking  over  this  matter  will 
not  lead  us  to  the  right  clue.” 

“  No  ?”  And  I  withdraw  my  small  nose  in  a 
snubbed  way  from  its  close  proximity  with  the  hand¬ 
some  hooked  feature  which  is  overpowering  me. 

“  You  are  not  doubtful,  surely,  of  that  ?”  Hester 
says  in'  her  most  superior  knock-me-down  manner. 
“  Paul  and  I  both  think  it  wise  to  be  very  circumspect. 
He  couselled  Mr.  Alb  to  use  the  greatest  caution.” 

“Paul  and  II”  These  words  are  not  only  in  my 
ears,  they  waltz  before  my  eyes  in  long,  thin,  grotesque 
letters,  embracing  each  other  and  grinning  as  they  go. 
I  give  a  little  foolish  laugh  and  say  nothing. 

“  Pray  do  be  serious,  Coralie.” 

“  I  am  quite  serious,”  I  answer. 

But  I  am  struggling  as  I  speak  with  a  strange  hys¬ 
terical  desire  to  laugh  in  her  face,  and  tell  her  I  don’t 
like  her  nose  at  all. 
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**  I  brought  Mr.  Alb  here  to-night  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  and  describe  the 
girl  to  him  as  minutely  as  you  can.” 

“  Why  should  I  do  that  ?”  I  ask  in  abrupt  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  We  want  to  find  her  and  question  her,  to  be  sure. 
And  if  she  will  not  explain  her  motive  for  coming  to 
Warfield,  then,  as  a  last  resource  to  make  her  speak, 
she  can  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  on  the 
premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose.” 

I  feel  walked  over  and  battered  down,  and  for  a 
moment  I  cannot  get  my  breath. 

“  She  shall  not  be  put  in  prison !”  I  cry  angrily.  “  She 
is  very  ill,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  her.  I  showed 
Paul  yesterday  the  cottage  where  she  is.” 

I  beg  your  pardon,  she  is  not  there,”  Hester  says, 
growing  stiff  as  I  grow  angry.  “  I  fear  I  have  omitted 
to  tell  you  that  when  Paul  rode  back  to  the  cottage  the 
old  woman  denied  that  the  girl  was  there,  or  had  ever 
been  there.  Of  course  he  could  not  force  admission, 
but  he  had  the  place  watched  all  last  night,  and  the 
girl  was  driven  away  about  four  in  the  morning  in  a 
light  covered  cart.  Unfortunately  Paul’s  watcher  had 
no  horse  and  could  not  follow  it,  so  for  the  present  all 
trace  of  the  girl  is  lost.” 

In  my  own  mind  I  see  no  necessity  for  hunting  and 
worrying  the  sick  girl,  but  Hester’s  nose  is  so  very 
hooked  at  this  moment  that  I  abstain  from  saying  so. 

“  And  Paul  will  not  molest  the  old  woman  because 
of  some  hasty  promise  you  made  not  to  bring  trouble 
on  her.  I  think  it  foolish  to  regard  such  a  promise, 
but  he  will  not  listen  to  me.” 

A  momentary  sad  little  triumph  flushes  my  face.  I 
interlace  my  small  cold  fingers  and  fly  back  in  thought 
to  the  time  when  Paul  and  I  were  happy  together,  and 
no  dream  of  the  Mawditt  boots  or  the  Horneck  nose 
disturbed  my  peace. 

,  “  She  is  a  cruel  old  woman,”  I  answer.  “  And  it 
was  very  wicked  to  send  away  that  poor  girl,  ill  as  she 
is.  Still  as  I  promised  she  should  not  be  hurt,  I  must 
keep  my  word,  and  I  expect  Paul  to  keep  it  too.” 

“  You  do  not  count  the  cost,”  Hester  returns  in  a 
tone  half  pitiful,  half  contemptuous.  “  It  is  not  likely 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  tools  would  be  anything  else  but  cruel 
and  wicked,  and  why  you  should  wish  Paul  to  show 
them  mercy  I  cannot  imagine.” 

Mentally  I  am  bristling  like  a  porcupine  ;  her  voice, 
her  manner,  her  classical  nose,  all  irritate  me,  but  I 
reply  to  her  quietly  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr,  Mawditt 
is  even  aware  of  the  girl  Delia’s  existence. 

“  No,  but  young  Mawditt  is,”  she  says,  her  brilliant 
eyes  sparkling  with  contempt.  “  And  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  worse  enemy  to  Paul  than  even  his  father. 
I  believe  him  to  be  an  unscrupulous,  unprincipled  young 
man.” 

What  right  has  she  to  take  Paul’s  part  against  his 
enemies  ?  I  feel  inclined  instantly  to  side  with  the 
spider. 

“  I  do  not  see  what  reason  you  have  for  your  bad 
opinion  of  Charlie  Mawditt.  And  why  should  he 
know  this  Delia  ?” 

“  O  Miss  Luttrell !  O  Coralie !”  and  she  positively 


snatches  at  my  hand  and  holds  it.  “  What  a  child 
you  are !  You  meet  that  young  Mawditt  close  to  this 
cottage  and  he  lies  to  you  about  a  horse.  You  see  this 
girl,  and  she  warns  you  against  some  one  at  Warfield — 
some  one  who  she  declares  is  more  to  her  than  he  is 
to  you.  Whom  doer  she  mean  if  not  this  lad  ?” 

“  Charlie  !”  I  cry  bewildered. 

“  Yes,  of  course.  I  saw  through  it  all  the  moment 
Paul  related  to  me  his  conversation  with  you.  The 
girl  mentioned  no  name  when  warning  you  against 
some  one’s  friendship — or  love,  to  speak  out  plainly — 
did  she  ?” 

“  No,”  I  say  feebly,  “  no  name.” 

“  Then  can’t  you  see  she  meant  young  Mawditt  ?” 

“  No,  I  cannot.” 

“  What !”  cries  Hester,  emphasising  all  her  words  by 
little  taps  on  my  cold  hands.  “You  meet  this  young 
fellow  coming  away  from  visiting  that  girl,  and  you 
perceive  she  is  angry  and  jealous,  and  yet  you  cannot 
see  it  ?” 

“  No.  You  are  very  shrewd,”  I  answer,  gazing  at 
her  with  some  admiration,  “  but  I  cannot  see  why  she 
should  warn  me  against  Charlie  Mawditt.” 

“You  prefer  to  think  she  meant  Paul  ?”  And  Hester 
relinquishes  my  hand  in  a  way  galling  to  my  self-love. 
“  It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  give  you  a  little  of  my  worldly 
sense,”  she  adds  in  a  moment,  as  if  relenting.  “  I  will 
explain  why.  It  is  because  there  is  some  talk  of  young 
Mawditt  being  your  lover,  and  there  is  no  talk,  and 
never  can  be  any  talk,  of  Paul  Lermit  standing  to  you  in 
that  relation.” 

I  start  up  choking  with  indignation.  For  a  moment 
I  feel  as  though  dipped  into  flame  which  is  scorching 
me  to  my  very  eyes. 

Hester’s  cool  white  strong  hand  is  on  me  again  j 
I  feel  myself  replaced  in  my  chair. 

“  You  must  learn  to  be  less  excitable,”  she  says 
calmly.  “You  do  not  understand  all  the  reasons 
which  render  it  imperative — honourably  imperative — on 
Paul  not  to  give  the  world  the  slightest  chance  for 
coupling  your  name  with  his.  I  tell  you  this  because 
I  think  it  right  you  should  know  it.  I  am  his  friend 
and  confidante,  and  your  friend  also  if  you  like,  only 
you  are  so  hard  to  manage.” 

Hard  to  manage  !  Good  Heaven  !  why  does  she 
not  take  her  large  white  hand  away  from  my  shoulder 
Cannot  she  feel  my  flesh  withering  beneath  her  touch  ? 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  I — I  am  so  shut  up  when 
at  Warfield,  that  I  do  not  think  my  friendship  would 
he  of  any  use  to  you.  And — and  I  am  sure” — with 
an  ugly  little  laugh — “  Paul  need  never  fear  that  my 
name  will  be  mentioned  with  his.  It  would  be  highly 
undesirable,  and  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  to  him.” 

Hester’s  protecting,  patronising  hand  is  withdrawn 
from  my  shoulder.  At  this  moment  I  perceive  she  is 
looking  on  me  as  a  pettish,  ill-tempered,  unmanageable 
child.  She  gives  a  great  sigh,  and  over  the  brilliant,^ 
powerful  beauty  of  her  face  there  falls  a  veil  of  shadow¬ 
ing  sorrow.  Perhaps  she  is  daring  to  pity  me  for  my 
forlorn  and  hopeless  attachment  to  her  “friend”  Paul. 
The  thought  braces  me  like  an  electric  shock.  I  feel 
quite  happy  and  strong  in  an  instant. 
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“  Yes,  it  is  undesirable  indeed,”  she  says  with 
another  sigh.  And  her  great,  brilliant  eyes,  dimmed  a 
little  by  pained  thought,  rest  a  moment  on  my  white 
face.  “  We  will  not  talk  of  it  any  more  now,  Coralie.” 

“  One  thing  more,  please,”  I  return.  “You  appear 
to  fancy  the  girl  mentioned  no  names.  She  mentioned 
both  Mr.  Mawditt  and  Mrs.  Lermit.” 

“  I  knew  that.  Paul  repeated  to  me  all  you  had 
said  to  him.” 

“  Oh  !  did  he  ?”  I  say  carelessly.  “  And  how  did 
he  account  for  Delia  speaking  of  his  mother  ?” 

I  glance  at  Hester  in  my  fictitious  strength  quite 
with  a  self-possessed  air,  and  I  am  surprised  to  see 
something  in  her  aspect  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
shrinking. 

“  He  did  not  think  the  girl  meant  his  mother.  Pray 
say  no  more.  You  distress  me.  And  do  be  careful 
at  Warfield  not  to  injure  Paul  by  your  want  of  caution. 
He  has  so  few  friends.  Do  not  trust  young  Mawditt.” 

“  Few  friends  !”  I  echo.  “  What,  then,  have  I  ? 
Charlie  Mawditt  is  the  only  friend  I  have  at  Warfield — 
or  elsewhere,”  I  add  bitterly. 

My  eyes  fill  up  with  tears  of  self-pity — tears  which 
in  a  moment  sting  me  with  regret  that  I  have  betrayed 
my  forlornness  and  my  pain.  I  rise  and  lean  over  a 
great  beau-pot  of  flowers  near  me,  and  I  put  my  little 
reddened  nose  down  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  sniff 
up,  not  perfume,  but  a  little  courage  and  a  good  deal 
of  contempt  for  my  own  weakness. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  reckon  young  Mawditt  among  your 
*  few  friends,’  ”  Hester  says  sneeringly.  “  Paul  tells 
me  he  is  a  mere  tool  in  his  father’s  hands.  Apparently 
you  do  not  believe  this,  and  Paul’s  warning  is  thrown 
away  on  you.” 

“  I  am  rather  weary  of  being  nuarneJ,"  I  say  laconi¬ 
cally.  “  It  is  odd  that  I  should  always  find  myself  in  a 
nest  of  enemies.” 

I  will  try  if  I  cannot  sneer  a  little  too,  I  think  to 
myself. 

“Well,  you  make  it  so  hard  to  be  your  friend,” 
Hester  returns  with  a  short  laugh.  “  And  you  are  so 
incautious.  At  dinner  I  had  to  put  my  finger  on  my 
lip  to  stop  you  from  betraying  where  you  had  seen  the 
gipsy-girl.” 

“  And  why  did  you  stop  me  ?  And  the  girl  is  not  a 
gipsy.” 

“  At  all  events  a  gipsy-man  drove  her  away,  and  a 
gipsy-woman  was  in  the  light  cart.  That  looks  at  least 
as  if  she  were  connected  with  gipsies — does  it  not  ? 
And  it  gives  a  sufficient  reason  for  Paul’s  desire  to 
have  their  camp  watched.  Now  I  will  go  back  to 
your  question.  I  stopped  you  because  that  cottage 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Mawditt — that  and  a  small  allotment 
of  land  around  it  she  holds  on  a  life  interest,  so  Paul 
has  ascertained.  So  your  protegee,  the  interesting  old 
woman,  is  Mr.  Mawditt’s  tenant,  and  if  you  betrayed 
the  fact  of  her  having  given  a  shelter  to  this  girl,  Paul 
might  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  your  promise  not  to 
harm  her.” 

The  advantage  of  superior  knowledge  which  she  has 
over  me,  in  possessing  Paul’s  confidence,  gives  her  a 
little  stinging  air  of  triumph,  and  as  she  concludes,  her 


large,  shining  eyes  look  at  me  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  say — “  Now  at  last  have  I  convinced  you  that  you 
are  a  fool  ?” 

I  have  one  small  arrow  left  in  my  quiver,  and  I 
launch  it  at  her  lamely. 

“  But  why.  Miss  Horneck,  should  you  and  Paul 
trouble  yourselves  to  seek  for  this  girl  ?  I  was  the  only 
person  alarmed  by  her  nocturnal  visit  to  Warfield,  and 
if  I  choose  to  forget  and  forgive  it,  I  really  do  not 
see — why — why  Paul  should  interfere  in  an  affair  which 
only  concerns  myself.” 

“  You  are  very  ungrateful  to  him,”  she  answers  in 
superb  calm.  She  does  not  add,  “  and  to  me,”  but  she 
looks  it,  while  I  feel  that  to  call  on  me  for  gratitude  is 
a  bitterly  ironical  proceeding.  “  He  has  more  reasons 
for  seeking  this  girl  than  you  are  aware  of,”  she  con¬ 
tinues,  “  but  still  his  chief  desire  is  to  protect  you.’’ 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  I  say,  with  a  little  yawn.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thinks  she  is  a  thief,  because  in  her  delirium 
she  talked  of  searching  for  something.  I  am  sure  it  is 
very  little  she  could  steal  from  me,  and  that  passage 
only  gives  an  entrance  to  my  room.” 

“I  do  not  think  her  a  thief,  neither  does  Paul.  I 
have  divested  his  mind  of  that  idea  entirely.  It  is  so 
utterly  unlikely  she  should  know  anything  of  missing 
deeds  or  valuables.  No,  she  came  to  Warfield  doubt¬ 
less  to  seek  an  interview  with  Charlie  Mawditt,  or 
perhaps  with  his  stepmother.” 

“  You  have  odd  ideas,”  I  observe  coldly. 

“  I  know  the  world  better  than  you  do,”  she  says 
icily. 

I  am  exasperated  now  into  rudeness. 

“  I  wish,”  I  cry,  “  that  I  had  never  told  Paul  a'word 
of  all  this.  I  would  not  if  I  had  known  he  was  going 
to  tell  it  again  to — to  all  the  world  !” 

“  You  mean  to  me,”  she  returns,  with  her  big  eyes 
and  her  big  nose  transfixing  me  with  merciless  disdain. 
“  You  are  determined,  Miss  Luttrell,  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  me  to  be  your  friend.  Nevertheless  I  will 
not  break  a  promise.” 

With  a  great  sigh  she  rises,  and  passes  her  hand 
across  the  weary  splendour  of  her  eyes,  then  looks  in  a 
fixed  way  upon  the  Dresden  clock,  just  chiming  out 
the  hour  musically.  The  sound  recalls  her  thoughts 
evidently  from  some  sombre  dream,  and  she  cries  out 
to  me  in  a  quick  voice — 

“It  is  half- past  ten  !  Are  you  going  to  make  any 
change  in  your  dress,  or  add  to  your  toilette  in  any 
way  ?” 

I  stare  at  her  in  wonder.  Is  she  disparaging  my 
shabby,  pink  gown  ? 

“  They  will  all  arrive  in  a  few  minutes  now,  so  you 
have  not  much  time,”  she  continues,  gazing  at  me  from 
head  to  foot.  “  I  think,  however,  you  will  do  very 
nicely  as  you  are,  only  you  might  pul  a  flower  in  your 
hair.’’ 

“  Are  there  people  coming  ?  Is  it  a  dance  ?”  I  cry 
nervously. 

“  Has  not  mamma  told  you  ?”  Hester  asks  in  cold 
surprise. 

There  is  a  noise  of  opening  doors  behind  me,  mingled 
with  the  tuning  of  fiddles.  I  turn,  half  bewildered. 
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half  pleased,  and  see  the  great  doors  leading  to  the 
ball-room  set  wide  open,  and  Sir  Ivan,  standing  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  polished  floor,  is  bawling  directions 
to  the  band  at  the  top  of  his  jolly  voice. 

He  has  heard  Hester’s  words  to  me  though,  and  he 
comes  forward  with  his  good-natured  face  sparkling 
with  glee. 

“  No,  I  would  not  let  mother  tell  her.  I  wanted  it 
to  be  a  surprise.”  And  he  rubs  his  hands  together, 
and  dances  up  and  down  like  a  schoolboy.  “  Was 
I  not  clever.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  I  sent  Hester  driving  all 
about  the  country  this  afternoon  to  ask  the  folks  to  an 
impromptu  dance.  And  here  they  are  all  coming, 
t'lmbling  over  each  other  like  Pharaoh’s  host  in  the 
Red  Sea.  I  hear  the  sound  of  their  chariot- wheels. 
Quick  !  where  is  that  basket,  Fooks 

Fooks  is  the  batler,  and,  on  being  thus  appealed  to. 


he  comes  solemnly  forward  and  hands  a  pretty  covered 
basket  to  Sir  Ivan. 

“  This  is  for  you.  Miss  Luttrell.  Now  go  and 
make  yourself  ‘  beautiful  for  ever.’  ” 

The  basket  contains  a  glorious  bunch  of  roses — real 
roses !  They  are  not  from  any  of  the  conservatories 
of  Horneck,  for  there  are  only  a  few  tea-roses  in 
bloom  there  to-day,  and  these  Hester  has  gathered  for 
herself. 

“Oh,  Sir  Ivan,  how  did  you  get  these?”  I  cry, 
burying  my  features  in  their  very  midst. 

“  They  came  on  the  telegraph  wires,”  he  says, 
smiling  at  my  delight. 

“  Oh,  how  good  of  you !  What  shall  I  say  to 
thank  you 

“  Nothing.  Only  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
the  first  dance  ?” 


AT  THE  GATE. 


HE  great  church-clock  has  ten  times  flung 
I  A  brazen  stroke  upon  the  wind. 

I  I  know  ’tis  late,  and  yet  I  wait. 

And  feel  the  while  as  though  I  sinned. 
For  sin  is  folly — so  they  say  ; 

I  fear  me  folly,  too,  is  sin 
Where  could  you  find  in  many  a  day 
Tv  o  fonder  fools  than  we  have  been  ? 

Why,  Elsie,  darling,  I  have  thought. 

In  my  sweet  madness,  scores  ot  times. 

This  house  a  tower,  this  walk  a  bower. 

Till  came  again  the  thousand  rhymes 
Of  earliest  childhood — half  forgot — 

Of  prince  and  princess,  knights  and  squires. 
And  troubadours  who  rested  not. 

But  plucked  quaint  music  from  the  wires. 

For  when  the  moonlight,  soft  as  now. 

Peers  through  the  gently  stirring  leaves. 

The  shades  of  night  are  edged  with  light. 

And  pale  enchantment  weirdly  weaves 
A  spell  upon  the  things  of  day  ; 

Then  spired  castles  1  behold. 

Where  stately  cedars  guard  the  way. 

And  clinging  ivies  drip  with  gold. 

Tow  still  you  are  to-night,  my  love  ! 

•  Is  it  for  sadness  or  in  thought  ? 

Your  cheek  is  white  with  pallid  light  -, 

The  dark  leaf-shadows  overwrought 
Hang  strangely.  Press  my  hand  ;  you  seem 
A  league  away.  There,  now,  I  know 
You  are  no  bog-born  sprite,  a  gleam 
Of  flickering  life  so  quick  to  go. 


Once  on  a  time  a  jasper-stone. 

Moss-grown  but  agate-hearted,  saw 
Bud  day  by  day,  from  leaf  to  spray, 

A  sweet  slim  butter  cup  that  bore 
One  wind-blown  flower,  and  idly  leaned 
Against  the  rock,  as  thou  on  me  ; 

That  loved  the  frail  thing  that  it  screened — 

Lost  love,  as  oft  mine  seems  to  be. 

For  mightier  chasms  lie  betwixt 
The  immortality  of  stones  and  gods 
And  the  short  hour  of  leaf  and  flower 
Than  stretch  between  these  garden-clods 
And  far,  dim,  viewless  Alcyon. 

There  was  some  moral,  love,  in  this. 

But  I  grow  garrulous,  and  rattle  on  ; 

What  matter  what  the  moral  is  ? 

The  beautiful  cannot  endure  ; 

’Tis  this  that  haunts  me  with  a  fear  ; 

For  heavenly  forms  ill  bear  the  storms 
And  shocks  that  are  their  portion  here. 

And  love,  too,  like  those  exquisite 
Sweet  moments  at  the  verge  of  da^. 

When  God’s  celestial  fires  are  lit — 

Too  sweet  to  last — may  pass  away. 

But  see,  the  topmost  poplar-leaves 
To  unseen  spirits  wave  adieu. 

And  in  reply  a  tender  sigh. 

As  of  the  night-winds  breathing  through 
The  slumb’ring  boughs  ;  and  leans  the  moon 
To  hear  the  words  the  hills  may  say. 

The  night  has  come  an  age  too  soon — 

Good  night ! — sweet  dreams ! — I  must  not  stay. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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ISABELLE  DE  BOURBON. 

SABELLE  DE  BOURBON,  ex-Quecn 
of  Spain,  h  is  returned  to  her  native  land, 
after  an  exile  of  eight  years.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  landed  at  Santander,  accompanied 
by  her  three  daughters,  the  Princesses 
Eulalia,  and  Maria  della  Paz,  and  was 
met  by  King  Alphonso.  A  letter,  dated  on  the 
day  of  her  departure  from  France,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Marshal  MacMahon,  is  published  in 
the  Journal  Ofiiiel.  In  it  she  thanks  the  French 
for  the  hospitality  shown  to  her  during  her 
'i  sojourn  amongst  them,  and  declares  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  henceforth  dividing  her  time  between 
the  two  countries,  providing,  we  presume,  that  the 
Spaniards  do  not  object  to  this  arrangement  by  dis¬ 
missing  Her  Majesty  as  unceremoniously  as  they  did 
on  a  former  occasion.  There  was  a  marked  coldness 
and  want  of  enthu  iasm  in  their  reception  of  her,  and 
we  trust  that  King  Alphonso  may  not  repent  this  step, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  being  far  from  well-advised. 
It  is  supposed  that  one  reason  for  Queen  Isab  lla’s 
return  to  Spain  just  now  is  the  probable  marriage  of 
King  Alphonso  with  his  cousin,  Dana  Mercedes, 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Previous  to 
leaving  France  Her  Majesty  telegraphed  to  the  Pope 
for  his  blessing,  which  he  hastened  to  send  her.  His 
Ho  iness  being  evidently  as  liberal  with  his  benedic¬ 
tions  as  he  is  with  his  maledictions. 


LADIES  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

The  Dally  Ntius  publishes  a  letter  relative  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  East,  from  Miss  E.  M.  Pears  m  and 
Miss  MacLaughlin.  These  two  ladies  are  justly 
d'stinguished  for  the  services  they  rendered  under  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  high  estimation  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  many  foreign  decorations  they  have  received. 
They  have  now  freely  given  their  services  as  trained 
nurses  to  the  Archbishop  Michael  of  Belgrade. 
Assistance  of  money  and  stores  is,  however,  much 
needed,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  as  generous'y 
accorded  as  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  when  similar  calls 
have  been  made. 

MR.  STANLEY 

sends  copious  despatches  from  Central  Africa  of  great 
interest  and  containing  particulars  of  the  highest  geo¬ 
graphical  importance.  On  the  Stir  of  January,  after 
having  twice  made  his  way  through  the  country  of 
Kabba  Rega,  and  visited  the  Albert  Lake,  Mr.  Stanley 
arrived  at  King  Mtesa’s.  He  subsequently  investigated 
the  intervening  land,  of  which  he  gives  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  description,  including  the  remarkable  Gam- 
baragara,  and  a  strange  tribe  of  pale-faced  people  who 


live  on  its  cold  uplands.  Mr.  Stanley  has  christened 
the  large  inlet  of  the  Albert  Lake  where  he  camped 
Beatrice  Gulf,  after  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  A 
later  despatch,  dated  March  26th,  from  Kafurro,  in 
Central  Africa,  relates  his  final  departure  from  Uganda, 
the  exploration  of  the  Kagera  river,  and  of  Speke’s 
“  Lake  Windermere,”  and  incloses  a  sketch  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  omitted  in  the  earlier  chart.  Another 
despatch,  dated  April  24th,  from  Ubagwe  in  Unyam- 
wezi,  recounts  Mr.  Stanley’s  march  towards  Ujiji,  and 
two  later  and  equally  interesting  despatches  from  him 
have  been  received. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  RUSSEL. 

Mr.  Alexander  Russel,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman, 
who  had  long  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  on  the  l8th  ult.  Mr. 
Russel,  after  receiving  an  ordinary  school  education, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  soon  afterwards  found 
his  vocation  in  journalism,  and  successively  edited  news¬ 
papers  in  Berwick,  Cupar,  and  Kilmarnock.  In  1845 
he  became  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  which  under  his 
direction  has  obtained  an  unparalleled  political  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Russel’s  great 
knowledge  and  sound,  sagacious  judgment  were  set 
off  by  a  faculty  of  wit  and  humour,  displayed  more  in 
conversation  than  by  his  pen,  which  made  him  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  society  into  which  he  entered.  In 
the  aristocratic  intellectual  circles  of  the  Scottish 
capital  a  blank  has  been  created  by  the  removal  of  the 
sunny-tempered,  genial,  fun-loving  Scottish  editor 
which  will  not  be  very  easily  filled.  Sorely  missed 
and  mourned  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  truly  is  he, 
and  we  record  his  death  with  no  slight  sorrow. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Scotsman,  Mr.  Russel 
wrote  largely  elsewhere,  and  notably  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  (^uarttrly  Rnlnv,  BlachwooiTs  osnA  Tait's  JMagazine, 
and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Mr.  Russel  last  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club  without 
ballot. 

MH.  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

The  nanks  of  our  li-erary  men  have  been  further 
thinned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  who 
has  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  manhood.  He  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  in  1827,  and  before  attaining  his 
majority  became  a  contributor  to  Punch  and  to  Frasers 
Alagazine.  Mr.  Collins  eventually  became  editor  of 
the  Globe,  and  wrote  the  first  leader  in  that  paper  after 
its  change  from  Liberal  to  Conservative  views. 
Amongst  his  many  novels  may  be  mentioned  Sweet 
Anne  Page,  Who  is  the  Heir'?  Sweet  and  Twenty,  &c. 
His  latest  complete  work  was  A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Mr.  Collins  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness, 
having  been  engaged  in  writing  a  novel.  The  Two 
Margarets,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  last  thing 
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he  wrote,  we  are  told,  was  a  chapter  of  a  novel  for  the 
Whitehall  Revieic.  Mr.  Collins’s  novels  were  eminently 
original,  but,  on  the  whole,  were  more  appreciated  by 
his  own  sex  than  by  feminine  novel-readers.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  lyrist  of  the  present 
day,  but,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  best  part  of  his 
work  is  to  be  found  scattered  anonymously  through 
the  pages  of  reviews  and  magazines. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

Contradictory  statements,  affording  no  slight  amuse¬ 
ment,  are  daily  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  despatches 
from  the  seat  of  war.  For  instance,  we  read  : — 
“  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  England  being 
called  upon  to  fight  for  Turkey.” — “  War,  sooner  or 


later,  is  inevitable.” — “  Russia  sincerely  desires  peace.” 
— “  The  secret  agitation  of  Russia  will  never  cease 
until  her  flag  waves  over  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.” 
— “  The  present  Sultan  is  cultivated  and  humane,  and 
under  his  rule  Turkey  will  be  regenerated.” — “Un¬ 
happily  all  the  vices  of  former  rulers  of  Turkey  are 
concentrated  in  the  character  of  the  present  Sultan.” 
“  The  Sublime  Porte  has  a  firmer  position  than  for 
many  years  past.” — “  Turkey  totters  to  its  fall.’’ — 
“  The  Turks  have  committed  no  excesses.” — “  The 
land  is  desolated  by  the  infuriated  Mussulman.”  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  contradictory  opinions  we  have 
gathered  from  a  host  of  articles  upon  the  Eastern 
Question. 


DUTIES  OF 

FEW  remarks  upon  the  duties  devolving 
on  a  hostess  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as 
when  such  duties  are  neglected  it  is 
almost  invariably  from  want  of  thought, 
though  it  is  sometimes  believed  by  the 
guests  to  proceed  from  lack  of  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  hostess,  when  visitors  are  announced  for 
a  morning  visit,  should  rise  to  receive  them  if 
they  are  ladies,  but  receive  a  gentleman  seated  ; 
tjj”  she,  of  course,  shakes  hands  with  each  visitor. 

^  If  fresh  visitors  arrive  before  the  first  ones 
^  depart,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  now  to 
introduce  them  to  each  other,  though  the  hostess  has 
it  in  her  discretion  to  do  so  if  she  conceives  that  such 
a  course  would  be  agreeable  to  both  parties.  When 
the  guests  depart  she  shakes  hands  with  each,  rising  if 
they  are  ladies,  rings  the  bell  that  the  servant  may  be 
in  attendance  to  open  the  street-door,  and,  if  they  are 
ladies  alone,  accompanies  them  to  the  dressing-room 
door,  and  closes  it  after  them.  This  latter  is  a  courtesy 
too  frequently  neglected. 

In  receiving  her  guests  for  a  dinner  party  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  hostess  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  some 
few  minutes  before  the  hour  named  for  their  arrival, 
partly  to  see  that  everything  is  arranged  as  she  would 
wish,  but  principally  lest  difference  of  clocks,  or  any 
other  reason,  should  cause  some  one  of  them  to  arrive 
a  little  before  the  time.  She  rises  to  receive  each  guest, 
whether  lady  or  gentleman,  and  it  is  more  convenient  that 
her  station  should  be  near  the  door,  though  she  should 
seat  herself  beside  and  converse  for  a  few  moments 
with  each  new  arrival.  The  duty  of  instructing  the 
gentlemen  which  ladies  to  take  down  is  very  frequently 
performed  by  the  host,  but  this  has  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  them  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  ought  to  leave  ihe  room  ;  it  is,  therefore,  far  better 
for  the  hostess  to  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
requesting  each  gentleman  to  take  a  particular  lady  in 
due  order  after  the  host  has  offered  his  arm  to  the  lady 
of  highest  rank,  and  the  host,  as  each  couple  reaches 
the  dining-room,  should  indicate  the  appointed  place  so 


A  HOSTESS. 

as  to  insure  the  arrangement  of  the  table  being  such  as 
was  determined  on  beforehand.  At  the  conclusion  of 
dinner  the  hostess  bows  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank, 
and  the  ladies  leave  the  room  in  the  order  they  entered 
it,  the  hostess  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  she  should  not  confine  herself  to  conversation 
with  one  individual,  but  should  endeavour  to  talk  a 
little  to  each  guest. 

At  an  afternoon  or  evening  reception  the  hostess 
receives  the  first  guests  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
rising  to  greet  each  ;  then,  as  the  rooms  fill,  and  the 
arrivals  become  more  frequent,  she  takes  her  stand  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  or,  more  often  still,  on  the 
landing,  greeting  her  guests  as  they  reach  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  and  having,  if  possible,  some  little  appro¬ 
priate  mot  for  each  as  they  pass  on  into  the  drawing-room. 
She  does  not  descend  to  the  refreshment-room  till  the 
majority  of  the  guests  have  done  so. 

If  the  entertainment  be  a  concert  she  must  say  a  few 
pleasant  words  to  the  professional  performers  when 
they  arrive,  see  that  they  are  comfortably  settled  in 
their  places  behind  the  piano,  and  have  everything  they 
require,  such  as  wine  and  water.  She  should  also  be 
particular  to  compliment  them  on  their  performances  at 
the  end  of  the  concert,  and  to  see  that  they  have 
refreshments  in  the  dining-room.  In  the  case  of  amateur 
music  the  hostess  should  make  a  point  of  congratulating 
each  performer  at  the  conclusion  of  his  or  her  song  or 
piece,  and  should  be  particular  in  seeing  that  the  ladies 
are  taken  down  to  have  ice,  tea,  or  any  other  refresh¬ 
ment  they  may  prefer.  At  a  ball  the  hostess’s  chief 
duty,  after  seeing  that  everything  is  in  due  order,  is  to 
receive  her  guests.  As  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  for  her 
to  introduce  people  to  each  other,  but  if  she  sees  any 
girl  destitute  of  a  partner,  she  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  request  the  young  lady’s  chaperon  to  allow  her 
to  introduce  some  partner,  and  introduce  some  gentle¬ 
man,  first  to  the  chaperon,  and  then  to  the  young 
lady.  In  like  manner,  when  supper  is  announced, 
and  the  host  has  taken  down  the  lady  of  highest 
rank,  the  hostess  introduces  gentlemen  to  those 
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chaperons  who  have  not  been  asked  to  go  down  to 
supper. 

The  duties  of  a  hostess  in  town  are  comparatively 
slight,  commencing  and  ending  with  the  special  party 
of  the  moment.  In  the  country  they  are  infinitely 
more  arduous,  lasting  the  entire  day,  and  often  con¬ 
tinuing  for  weeks  together.  Her  first  duty  and  anxiety 
is  the  assembling  of  a  suitable  party — people  who  will 
like  to  meet  each  other,  or  who,  at  any  rate  to  the 
best  of  her  belief,  have  no  quarrel  or  reason  for  not 
wishing  to  stay  in  the  same  house.  She  should  be 
careful  not  to  be  vague  in  her  invitations,  to  say  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  what  day  she  hopes  to  see  the  particular 
guest,  or  for  how  long  a  time,  and  when  the  invitation 
has  been  accepted  she  should  write  and  mention  the 
station  if  the  guest  has  not  stayed  with  her  before, 
and  the  most  convenient  trains.  At  some  houses  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  company  kept,  there  are  printed 
notices  of  the  station,  the  various  trains,  and  the 
distance  between  house  and  station,  and  one  of  these 
inclosed  in  the  invitation  obviates  all  trouble.  The 
hostess  should  also  s  a  e  whether  she  intends  sending 
for  her  friend  (this,  however,  is  but  rarely  done,  as  the 
horses  can  seldom  be  spared),  or  whether  she  will 
order  a  fly  for  them,  or  else  inform  them  wheie  they 
should  write  to  order  one  for  themselves.  When  the 
guests  arrive,  generally  late  in  the  afternion,  the  hostess 
should,  if  possible — that  is,  if  not  driving  out  with 
other  guests — be  at  home  to  welcome  them,  and  have 
tea  ready  for  their  refreshment.  As  soon  as  time  has 
been  allowed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  luggage  upstairs, 
she  should  show  her  guests  their  rooms,  and  having 
informed  them  of  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  shown  them 
which  bell  will  most  readily  summon  their  maid,  should 
leave  them  to  rest.  It  is  a  very  common  custom  now 
to  put  a  card  in  every  room  with  the  hour  observed  in 
the  house — prayers,  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  ; 
also  the  hour  at  which  the  post  arrive  and  departs, 
and  the  hours  of  Divine  service  on  Sunday.  This  saves 
a  great  many  questions,  and  also  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  guests  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for 
unpunctuality. 

As  the  various  guests  assemble  in  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner, *the  hostess  introduces  them  to  eacti  other, 
and,  in  sending  them  in  to  dinner,  endeavours,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  couple  people  differently  each  night 
without  too  greatly  disturbing  the  order  of  precedence. 
After  dinner  she  must  be  the  moving  spirit  of  the  evening, 
requesting  those  who  are  musical  to  play  and  sing, 
arranging  one  or  more  tables  for  those  who  like  whist, 
and  organising  a  round  game  for  those  who  prefer  that 
means  of  amusement.  When  the  tray  with  wine  and 
water  makes  its  appearance,  at  whatever  hour  the  custom 
of  the  house  appoints,  she,  at  the  first  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity,  suggests  retiring  for  the  night,  accompanies  to 
their  rooms  such  of  the  guests  as  are  strangers  that  day 
arrived,  hopes  they  are  comfortable,  and  begs  them  to 
ask  for  anything  they  may  require. 

In  the  morning  the  hostess  should  be  down  before 
her  guests  and  be  ready  to  read  prayers  at  the  appointed 
time  if  the  host,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  should 
be  late.  She  presides  at  the  breakfast,  and  formerly  was 


unable  to  enjoy  her  own  from  the  necessity  of  making 
and  pouring  out  the  tea,  no  light  matter  in  a  large  party ; 
now,  however,  the  custom  prevails  of  the  tea  being  made 
by  the  butler  at  the  side  table  and  the  cups  handed  round. 
The  hostess  is  thus  free  to  make  herself  agreeable  o 
her  guests,  to  impart  information  which  may  have  reached 
her  by  post,  and  to  make  plans  for  the  day’s  amusement. 
It  is  the  direst  of  mistakes  to  dictate  to  people  what  they 
are  to  do.  It  is  better  to  suggest  one  or  two  plans,  to 
say  that  there  are  such  horses  and  such  carriages  avail¬ 
able,  that  such  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  within  attainable  distance,  or  that  certain  friends  of 
some  members  of  the  party  are  within  visiting  limits  and 
known  to  be  at  present  at  home,  and  then  leave  them 
to  choose  for  themselves.  Many  often  prefer  strolling 
about  the  grounds  to  being  “  taken”  anywhere,  and  a 
wise  hostess  will  allow  them  to  please  themselves  and 
not  insist  on  their  “  doing  something.”  If  the  time  is 
the  shooting  season,  some  of  the  gentlemen  will  probably 
go  out  shooting,  but  the  arrangement  of  this  lies  in  the 
host’s  province,  if  there  be  a  host ;  if  not  the  hostess 
announces  that  the  keeper  will  be  at  the  door  at  a  cer- 
t  in  hour,  a  id  leaves  the  gentlemen  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  with  him.  The  old  belief  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  hostess  never  to  lose  sight  of  her  guests  for 
a  moment  is  now  exploded  ;  she  sees  them  comfortably 
established  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  departs  to  hold 
counsel  with  the  cook  as  to  the  menu,  with  the  house¬ 
keeper  as  to  the  rooms  to  be  appropriated  to  the  different 
guests  expected  within  the  next  few  days,  and  with  the 
gardener  respecting  the  flowers  for  the  dinner-table. 
These  matters  settled,  she  retires  to  her  sanctum  to 
write  and  answer  letters,  write  out  menus,  arrange  any 
requisite  alteration  in  the  pairing  of  the  guests  at  dinner, 
and,  in  short,  do  all  her  business.  This  completed,  she 
re-appears  in  the  drawing-room  shortly  before  luncheon, 
and  is  then  at  the  disposal  of  her  guests  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  She  presides  at  luncheon,  and  then  either 
drives  out  with  some  of  the  party  or  walks  with  some 
of  the  others,  according  to  circumstances,  and  returning 
home  she  dispenses  the  tea,  welcomes  any  fresh  guests, 
and  retires  a  little  before  dressing  for  dinner.  When 
guests  are  departing,  the  hostess  should  always  take  care 
to  be  in  the  drawing-room  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
the  time  named  for  their  departure,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  obliged  to  wait  to  wish  her  good-bye  and  be  thereby 
rendered  nervous  as  to  missing  their  train ;  she  should 
also  be  particular  in  asking  them  to  leave  written  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  where  any  letters  arriving  after  their  departure 
should  be  sent. 

When  taking  friends  to  a  neighbour’s  house  for  a 
ball  or  any  other  festivity,  the  hostess  should  go  in  the 
first  carriage,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  introduce  her  party  as 
they  arrive  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  In  taking  them 
to  church  on  Sunday  she  should  enter  first  and  precede 
them  up  the  aisle,  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  seat  and 
allowing  them  to  enter  first.  A  good  hostess  should 
always  strive  to  recall  any  predilection  which  she  may 
have  noticed  in  any  of  the  guests  either  at  a  previous 
visit  or  when  meeting  them  elsewhere,  and  endeavour 
to  gratify  it  without  drawing  attention  to  the  fact.  Thus, 
if  she  has  observed  that  one  lady  always  drinks  coffee,  she 
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should  take  care  that  it  is  always  provided  as  well  as 
tea  at  five  o’clock  ;  or  if  she  knows  that  another  always, 
when  at  home,  takes  seltzer- water  with  claret  at  dinner, 
she  should  direct  the  butler  never  to  omit  to  offer  it. 


In  short,  a  hostess  should  never  neglect  the  minutest 
detail  that  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  her 
guest  r. 

Maitresse  te  Ma'eon. 


HOLIDAYS. 


HE  annual  exodus  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
MiWBhM  and  the  modern  Babylon  is  pronounced 
empty,  which  means  that  everybody  who 
likes  to  be  considered  anybody  is  out  of 
town  or  lying  perdu,  carefully  secluded 
\  r  from  “  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,”  in  the  limited 
'  !l  accommodation  of  their  back  apartments. 

*  “  Some  have  gone  to  lands  far  distant  others 
» J  “to  the  hills  others  again,  and  these  by  no 
'•  ’  means  the  fewest  or  most  insignificant,  to  the 
j!  t  sea.  But  a  mighty  struggle  has  to  be  gone 

*  *  through  before  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
is  arrived  at,  a  choice  having  first  to  be  made  of  the 
numerous  seaside  resorts,  and  the  opinion  of  the  family 
relatively  and  collectively  given  and  rejected  with  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  scorn,  before  a  decision  can  be  arrived 
at.  One  suggests  Brighton  ;  but  that,  says  another,  is 
intolerably  hot,  and  ultra-fashionable.  Eastbourne,  but 
that  ispronounced  the  rendezvous  of“the  halt, the  maimed, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind.”  Yarmouth,  says  a  third,  but 
no,  everybody  goes  there  now.  Dover,  too  townified. 
The  Isle  of  Wight,  assuredly  not,  for  has  not  Her 
Majesty  just  left  it  for  the  Scottish  Highlands  ?  Margate, 
pleasant, but  decidedly  plebeian,  says  the  would-be  aristo¬ 
crat  of  the  family.  Scarborough,  the  queen  of  the 
north,  or  Southport  would  assuredly  be  more  select. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  choice  of  one  or  o  her  of 
these  is  eventually  made  which  will  please  all,  the  next 
momentous  question  is  that  of  toilettes,  which  usually 
results  in  every  lady  traveller  taking  with  her  from  one 
to  two  dozen  more  dresses  than  she  could  possibly 
require  during  the  intended  brief  sojourn.  And  which 
of  us  is  not  familiar  with  the  railway-station  scenes  of 
excitement  and  despair.  The  cabmen  and  railway 
porters,  with  that  sublime,  wooden  impassiveness  which 
seems  to  be  their  leading  characteristic,  deliberately 
land  the  innumerable  boxes  and  parcels  on  the  p’atform, 
and  as  deliberately  proceed  to  stow  them  away,  while 
the  different  members  of  the  family,  of  larger  and 
smaller  growth,  rush  about  in  search  of  paterfamilias, 
who  is  to  rejoin  them  from  his  office,  but  who,  very 
sensibly,  puts  in  an  appearance  just  as  the  train  is  about 
to  start,  while  his  agonised  better-half  is  making  frantic 
efforts  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  delinquent  spouse,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  life  and  limb.  Were  we  to  follow 
them  to  their  seaside  quarters,  ten  to  one  but  we  should 
find  disappointment  in  every  heart  if  not  on  every  face. 
Alas  !  “  things  are  not  what  they  seem”  from  adver¬ 
tisement  and  description,  and  possibly  the  apartments 
which  they  fondly  hoped  would  look  out  on  a  broad 
expanse  of  ocean  command  an  unlimited  view  of  “  over 


the  way.”  Nevertheless,  although  not  visible  from  all 
points  of  view,  the  sea  is  still  there,  and  on  a  first  glimpse 
after  a  long  absence  we  feel  inclined  to  “  drop  into 
poetry,”  for  a  glorious  sight  it  is,  and  on  its  breast  to 
see  “  The  stately  ships  go  on  to  their  haven  under  the 
hill,”  to  listen  to  the  waves  “  dashing  against  the  shore,” 
and  wonder,  like  poor  little  Paul  Dombey,  what  they  say, 
and  what  these  sounds  mean.  It  may  be  a  message  of 
love  and  peace  they  bring  us  to-day,  while  to-morrow 
they  may  mock  us  with  their  cruelty,  and  swallow  in 
their  pitiless  depths  those  who  make  the  brightness  of 
our  lives,  and  without  whom  these  lives  would  be  dreary 
and  valueless,  but  for  the  assurance  (with  reverence  be 
it  spoken)  that  “  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.” 

Pleasant  is  this  seashore  dolce  far  nlente  life — pleasant 
to  sit  quietly  in  the  shade  of  a  boat  and  have  a  chat  with 
one  of  the  “  ancient  mariners” lounging  about:  wonder¬ 
fully  learned  are  these  mariners  on  all  seafaring  and  sea¬ 
shore  topics;  more  information,  we  assure  our  readers,  can 
be  obtained  from  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
than  from  a  complete  study  of  a  “  guide.” 

And  now  a  word  on  travelling  and  travellers.  Curious 
migratory  creatures  are  we  English,  and  more  curious 
still  are  our  habits  during  these  migrations.  We  look 
upon  every  stranger  we  meet  as  a  natural  enemy  until 
we  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Repellent  and  cold, 
if  not  positively  uncourteous,  are  we  to  foreigners  and 
countrymen  on  meeting  them  in  our  home  and  foreign 
travels.  “  Why  is  this  thus  ?”  we  ask  ourselves,  and 
the  only  reply  seems  to  be,  “  For  ’tis  our  nature  to.” 
Certain  it  is  that  in  following  out  this  national  pecu¬ 
liarity  many  of  us  lose  the  opportunity  of  forming 
friendships  which  might  be  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure 
to  us  for  life.  Another  insular  and  objectionable  notion 
is.  that  people’s  social  position  entitles  them  to  assume 
a  hauteur  towards  inferiors  decidedly  “snobbish,”  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  this  believed  in  that  when  the  contrary 
is  met  with  the  surprise  seems  to  equal  that  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  who  journeyed  for  some  distance  with 
two  dukes,  both  of  whom  proved  most  agreeable  to  him 
and  each  other.  At  length  one  of  the  noblemen  got 
out  at  his  destination,  and  the  traveller  asked  his  re¬ 
maining  fellow-passenger  who  the  other  was.  “  The 
Duke  of  A.,”  was  the  reply.  Breathless  with  surprise 
our  commercial  friend  replied,  “  Really  !  Well,  how 
good  it  was  of  him  to  make  himself  so  agreeable  to  cads 
I’ke  you  and  me  !” 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  have  a  “  good  time” 
during  these  holidays,  and  by  the  sunny  memories  and 
pleasant  effects  of  them  be  strong  on  their  return  to 
bear  the  “  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.” 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


ISS  LUCINDA  JANE  ANN  MAN¬ 
NERS  was  a  lady  of  unknown  age,  who 
lived  in  a  place  we  may  call  Dalton,  one 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America.  She 
lived,  too,  by  the  aid  of  “  means,”  which, 
in  the  vernacular,  is  money.  Not  a  great 
deal,  it  is  true — five  thousand  dollars  at 
lawful  interest,  and  a  little  wooden  house, 
do  not  imply  many  luxuries  even  to  a  single 
woman  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  little  fine 
sewing  taken  in  helped  Miss  Manners  to 
provide  herself  with  a  few  small  indulgences 
otherwise  beyond  her  reach. 

There  was  nothing  sublime  and  dolorous  about  Miss 
Manners ;  her  face  was  round,  cheery,  and  slightly 
puckered,  with  two  little  black  eyes  sparkling  and  shin¬ 
ing  under  dark  brows,  a  nose  she  unblushingly  called 
pug,  and  a  big  mouth  with  eminently  white  and  regular 
teeth,  which  she  said  were  such  a  comfort,  for  they 
never  ached, and  never  would  to  the  end  of  time.  Add 
to  this  physiognomy  a  small  and  rather  spare  figure, 
dressed  in  the  cleanest  of  calicoes,  always  made  in  one 
style,  and  rigidly  scorning  hoops — without  a  symptom 
of  a  collar,  in  whose  place  (or  it  may  be  over  which)  she 
wore  a  white  cambric  handkerchief,  knotted  about  her 
throat,  and  the  two  ends  brought  into  subjection  by 
means  of  a  little  angular-headed  gold  pin,  her  sole  orna¬ 
ment,  and  a  relic  of  her  old  father’s  days  of  widowhood, 
when  buttons  were  precarious  tenures.  So  much  for 
her  aspect.  Her  character  was  even  more  quaint. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  old 
school,  the  last  whose  breeches  and  knee-buckles  adorned 
the  profession,  who  never  “  outlived  his  usefulness,”  nor 
lost  his  godly  simplicity.  Parson  Manners  held  rule 
over  an  obscure  and  quiet  village  in  the  wilds  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  hard-handed  farmers  wrestled  with  rocks 
and  forests  for  their  daily  bread,  and  looked  forward  to 
heaven  as  a  land  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters,  where 
agriculture  should  be  a  pastime,  and  winter  impossible. 

In  this  out-of-the-way  nook  was  Lucinda  Jane  Ann 
born  and  bred.  Her  mother  was  like  her  in  many 
things — ^just  such  a  cheery,  round-faced  little  body,  but 
with  no  more  mind  than  found  ample  scope  for  itself  in 
superintending  the  affairs  of  house  and  farm,  and  vigor¬ 
ously  “  seeing  to”  her  husband  and  child.  So,  while 
Mrs.  Manners  ’Daked,and  washed,  and  ironed,  and  sewed, 
and  knit,  and  set  the  sweetest  example  of  quiet  goodness 
and  industry  to  all  her  flock,  without  knowing  she  could 
set  an  example,  or  be  followed  as  one,  the  parson  amused 
himself,  between  sermons  of  powerful  doctrine  and 
parochial  duties  of  a  more  human  interest,  with  educat¬ 
ing  Lucinda,  whose  intellect  was  more  like  his  own  than 
her  mother’s.  A  strange  training  it  was  for  a  young 
girl — mathematics,  metaphysics,  Latin,  theology  of  the 
driest  sort ;  and  after  an  utter  failure  at  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  though  she  had  toiled  patiently  through  seven 
books  of  the  JEneid,  Parson  Manners  mildly  sniffed 
at  the  inferiority  of  the  female  mind,  and  betook  him¬ 


self  to  teaching  her  French,  which  she  learned  rapidly, 
and  spoke  with  a  pure  American  accent,  perhaps  as 
pleasing  to  a  Parisian  ear  as  the  hiss  of  Piedmont  or  the 
gutturals  of  Switzerland.  Moreover,  the  minister  had 
been  brought  up,  himself,  in  the  most  scrupulous  refine¬ 
ment  of  manner  his  mother  was  a  widow,  the  last  of 
an  “  old  family,”  and  her  dainty,  delicate  observances 
were  inbred,  as  it  were,  in  her  only  son.  This  sort  of 
elegance  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  test  of  training  and 
descent,  and  all  these  things  Lucinda  was  taught  from 
the  grateful  recollection  of  a  son  who  never  forgot  his 
mother  through  all  the  solitary  labours  and  studies  of 
a  long  life.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  her  mother 
died,  Lucinda  grew  more  and  more  like  her  father,  and, 
as  she  became  a  woman,  these  rare  refinements  separated 
her  more  and  more  from  those  about  her,  and  made  her 
necessarily  solitary.  As  for  marriage,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  never  crossed  her  mind  ;  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  p.irish  who  did  not  offend  her  sense  of  pro 
priety  and  shock  her  taste,  whenever  she  met  one  ;  and 
though  her  warm,  kind  heart  made  her  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  and  sick,  her  mother  was  yet  bitterly  regretted  at 
quiltings  and  tea-drinkings,  where  she  had  been  so 
“  sociable-like.” 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  such  a  position  as  Lucinda’s, 
that,  as  Deacon  Stowell  one  day  remarked  to  her  father, 
“  Natur’  will  be  Natur’  as  much  on  Drift  Hill  as  down 
to  Posting  and  when  she  began  to  feel  that  “  strong 
necessity  of  loving”  that  sooner  or  later  assails  every 
woman’s  heart,  there  was  nothing  for  it  to  overflow  on, 
when  her  father  had  taken  his  share.  Now  Lucinda 
loved  the  parson  most  devoutly.  Ever  since  the  time 
when  she  could  just  remember  watching  through  the 
dusk  his  white  stockings  as  they  glittered  across  the 
road  to  evening  meeting,  and  looked  like  a  supernatural 
p.air  of  legs  taking  a  walk  on  their  own  responsibility, 
twilight  concealing  the  black  breeches  and  coat  from 
mortal  view,  Lucinda  had  regarded  her  father  with  a 
certain  pleasing  awe.  His  long  abstractions,  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge,  his  grave,  benign  manners,  and  the 
thousand  daily  refinements  of  speech  and  act  that 
seemed  to  put  him  far  above  the  sphere  of  his  pastorate — 
all  these  things  inspired  as  much  reverence  as  affection  ; 
and  when  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  she 
had  a  sister  or  a  brother  to  tend  and  kiss  and  pet,  it 
never  once  occurred  to  her  that  any  of  those  tender 
fiimiliarities  could  be  expended  on  her  father :  she  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  caressing  any  of  the  goodly 
angels  whose  stout  legs,  flowing  curls,  and  impossible 
draperies  sprawled  among  the  pictures  in  the  big  Bible, 
and  who  excited  her  wonder  as  much  by  their  garments 
as  their  turkey-wings  and  brandishing  arms.  So  she 
betook  herself  to  pets,  and  growing  up  to  the  old- 
maidenhood  of  thirty-five  before  her  father  fell  asleep, 
was  by  that  time  the  centre  of  a  little  world  of  her  own — 
hens,  chickens,  squirrels,  cats,  dogs,  lambs,  and  sun¬ 
dry  transient  guests  of  stranger  kind  ;  so  that  when  she 
left  her  old  home,  and  removed  to  the  little  house  in 
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DaltOD  that  had  been  left  her  by  her  mother’s  aunt;  and 
had  found  her  small  property  safely  invested  by  means 
of  an  old  friend  of  her  father’s,  Miss  Manners  made 
one  more  journey  to  Vermont  to  bring  in  safety  to  their 
future  dwelling  a  cat  and  three  kittens,  an  old  blind 
crow,  a  yellow  dog  of  the  true  cur  breed,  and  a  rooster 
with  three  hens,  “  real  creepers,”  as  she  often  said, 
“  none  of  your  long-legged,  screaming  creatures.” 

Lucinda  missed  her  mher,  and  mourned  him  as  con¬ 
stantly  and  faithfully  as  ever  a  daughter  could ;  but  her 
temperament  was  more  cheerful  and  buoyant  than  his, 
and  when  once  she  was  quietly  settled  in  her  little  house, 
her  garden  and  her  pets  gave  her  such  full  occupation 
that  she  sometimes  blamed  herself  for  not  feeling  more 
lonely  and  unhappy.  A  little  longer  life  or  a  little  more 
experience  would  have  taught  her  better  :  power  to  be 
happy  is  the  last  thing  to  regret.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  be  cheerless  in  that  sunny  little 
house,  with  its  queer  old  furniture  of  three-legged  tables, 
high-backed  chairs,  and  chintz  curtains  where  red  man¬ 
darins  winked  at  blue  pagodas  on  a  deep  yellow  ground, 
and  birds  of  insane  ornithology  pecked  at  insects  that 
never  could  have  been  hatched,  or  perched  themselves 
on  blossoms  totally  unknown  to  any  mortal  flora.  Old 
engravings  of  Bartolozzi,  from  the  stiff  elegances  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann  and  the  mythologies  of  Reynolds, 
adorned  the  shelf ;  and  the  carpet  in  the  parlour  was  of 
veritable  English  make,  older  than  Lucinda  herself,  but 
as  bright  in  its  fading  and  as  Arm  in  its  usefulness  as 
she.  Upstairs  the  tiny  chambers  were  decked  with 
spotless  white  dimity,  and  rush-bottomed  chairs  stood 
in  each  window,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  old  carpet  by 
either  bedside ;  and  in  the  kitchen  the  blue  settle  that 
had  stood  by  the  Vermont  fireside  now  defended  this 
lesser  hearth  from  the  draught  of  the  door,  and  held 
under  the  seat  thereof  sundry  ironing-sheets,  the  blanket 
belonging  to  them,  and  good  store  of  ticking  and  worsted 
holders.  A  half-gone  set  of  eggshell  china  stood  in 
the  parlour-closet — cups,  and  teapot,  and  sugar-bowl, 
rimmed  with  brown  and  gold  in  a  square  pattern,  and  a 
shield  without  blazon  on  the  side  ;  the  quaint  tea-caddy 
with  its  stopper  stood  over  against  the  pursy  little  cream- 
pot,  and  held  up  in  its  lumps  of  sparkling  sugar  the 
oddest  sugar-tongs,  also  a  family  relic ;  besides  this, 
six  small  spoons,  three  large  ones,  and  a  little  silver 
porringer  comprised  all  the  “  plate”  belonging  to  Miss 
Manners,  so  that  no  fear  of  burglars  haunted  her,  and 
but  for  her  pets  she  would  have  lived  a  life  of  profound 
and  monotonous  tranquillity.  But  this  was  a  vast  ex¬ 
ception  ;  in  her  life  her  pets  were  the  great  item  now  ; 
her  cat  had  its  own  chair  in  the  parlour  and  kitchen  ; 
her  dog,  a  rug  and  a  basket  never  to  be  meddled  with  by 
man  or  beast ;  her  old  crow,  its  special  nest  of  flannel  and 
cotton,  where  it  feebly  croaked  as  soon  as  Miss  Lucinda 
began  to  spread  the  little  table  for  her  meals  ;  and  the 
three  kittens  had  their  own  playthings  and  their  own 
saucer  as  punctiliously  as  if  they  had  been  children.  In 
fact,  Miss  Manners  had  a  greater  share  of  kindness  for 
beasts  than  for  mankind.  A  strange  compound  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  unwordliness,  of  queer  simplicity,  native  pene¬ 
tration,  and  common  sense,  she  had  read  enough  books 
to  despise  human  nature  as  it  develops  itself  in  history 


and  theology,  and  she  had  not  known  enough  people 
to  love  it  in  its  personal  development.  She  had  a  general 
idea  that  all  men  were  liars,  and  that  she  must  be  on  her 
guard  against  their  propensity  to  cheat  and  annoy  a 
lonely  and  helpless  woman  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  her 
good  father’s  over-anxiety  to  defend  her  from  the  snares 
of  evil  men  after  his  death,  his  teachings  had  given  her 
opinion  this  bias,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  how 
kindly  and  how  true  he  had  found  many  of  his  own 
parishioners,  how  few  inclined  to  harm  or  pain  him.  So 
Miss  Lucinda  made  her  entrance  into  life  at  Dalton,  dis¬ 
trustful,  but  not  suspicious  ;  and  after  a  few  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  women  who  were  her  neighbours  to  be 
friendlyor  intimate,  they  gave  her  upas  impracticable :  not 
because  she  was  impolite  or  unkind  :  they  did  not  them¬ 
selves  know  why  they  failed,  though  she  could  have  told 
them  ;  for,  old  maid  as  she  was,  poor,  and  plain,  and 
queer,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  associate  familiarly 
with  people  who  put  their  teaspoons  into  the  sugar-bowl, 
helped  themselves  with  their  own  knives  and  forks, 
gathered  up  bits  of  uneaten  butter  and  returned  them  to 
the  plate  for  next  time,  or  replaced  on  the  dish  pieces 
of  cake  half  eaten  or  cut  with  the  knives  they  had  just 
introduced  into  their  mouths.  Miss  Lucinda’s  code  of 
minor  morals  would  have  forbidden  her  to  drink  from 
the  same  cup  with  a  queen,  and  have  considered  a  pitch- 
fork  as  suitable  as  a  knife  to  eat  with,  nor  would  she 
have  offered  to  a  servant  the  least  thing  she  had  touched 
with  her  own  lips  or  her  own  implements  of  eating ; 
and  she  was  too  delicately  bred  to  look  on  in  comfort 
where  such  things  were  practised.  Of  course  these 
women  were  not  ladies  ;  and  though  many  of  them  had 
kind  hearts  and  warm  impulses  of  goodness,  yet  that  did 
not  make  up  to  her  for  their  social  misdemeanours,  and 
she  drew  herself  more  into  her  own  little  shell,  and 
cared  more  for  her  garden  and  her  chickens,  her  cats 
and  her  dog,  than  for  all  the  humanity  of  Dalton  put 
together. 

Miss  Manners  held  her  flowers  next  dearest  to  her 
pets,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  Her  garden  was 
the  most  brilliant  bit  of  ground  possible.  It  was  big 
enough  to  hold  one  flourishing  peach-tree,  one  Siberian 
crab,  and  a  solitary  egg-plum  ;  while  under  these  fruit¬ 
ful  boughs  blossomed  moss-roses  in  profusion,  of  the 
dear  old-fashioned  kind,  every  deep  pink  bud  with  its 
clinging  garment  of  green  breathing  out  the  richest  odour ; 
close  by,  the  real  white  rose,  which  fashion  has  banished 
to  country  towns,  unfolded  its  cups  of  pearl  flushed  with 
yellow  sunrise  to  the  heart ;  and  by  its  side  its  damask 
sister  waved  long  sprays  of  bloom  and  perfume.  T ulips , 
dark-purple  and  cream-colour,  burning  scarlet  and  deep 
maroon,  held  their  gay  chalices  up  to  catch  the  dew  ; 
hyacinths,  blue,  white,  and  pink,  hung  heavy  bells  be¬ 
neath  them ;  spiced  carnations  of  rose  and  garnet  crowded 
their  bed  in  July  and  August,  heartsease  fringed  the 
walks,  Mayhoneysuckles  clambered  over  the  board-fence, 
and  monthly  honeysuckles  overgrew  the  porch  at  the 
back-door,  making  perpetual  fragrance  from  their  moth¬ 
like  horns  of  crimson  and  ivory.  Nothing  inhabited 
those  beds  that  was  not  sweet  and  fair  and  old-fashioned. 
Gray  lavender-bushes  sent  up  purple  spikes  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  and  were  duly  housed  in  winter. 
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but  these  were  the  sole  tender  plants  admitted,  and  they 
pleaded  their  own  cause  in  the  breath  of  the  linen-press 
and  the  bureau-drawers  that  held  Miss  Lucinda’s  clothes. 
Beyond  the  flowers,  utility  blossomed  in  a  row  of  bean¬ 
poles,  a  hedge  of  currant-bushes  against  the  farther 
fence,  carefully-tended  cauliflowers,  and  onions  enough 
to  tell  of  their  use  as  sparing  as  their  number  ;  a  few 
deep-red  beets  and  golden  carrots  were  all  the  vegetables 
besides :  Miss  Lucinda  never  ate  potatoes  or  pork. 

Her  housekeeping,  but  for  her  pets,  would  have  been 
the  proper  housewifery  for  a  fairy.  Out  of  her  fruit 
she  annually  conserved  miracles  of  flavour  and  trans¬ 
parence — great  plums  like  those  in  Aladdin’s  garden,  of 
shining  topaz,  peaches  tinged  with  the  odorous  bitter  of 
their  pits,  and  clear  as  amber,  crimson  crabs  floating  in 
their  own  ruby  syrup,  or  transmuted  into  jelly  crystal 
clear,  yet  breaking  with  a  grain,  and  jelly  from  the  acid 
currants  to  garnish  her  dinner-table  or  refresh  the 
fevered  lips  of  a  sick  neighbour.  It  was  a  study  to  visit 
her  tiny  pantry,  where  all  these  lucent  strops  stood 
in  tempting  array,  where  spices,  and  sugar,  and  tea,  in 
their  small  jars,  flanked  the  sweetmeats,  and  a  jar  of 
glass  showed  its  store  of  whitest  honey,  and  another 
stood  filled  with  crisp  cakes.  Here  always  a  loaf  or 
two  of  home-made  bread  lay  rolled  in  a  snowy  cloth, 
and  another  was  spread  over  a  dish  of  butter  ;  pies  were 
not  in  favour  here,  nor  milk,  save  for  the  cats  ;  salt  fish 
Miss  Manners  never  could  abide ;  her  savoury  taste 
allowed  only  a  bit  of  rich  old  cheese,  or  thin  scraps  of 
hung  beef,  with  her  bread  and  butter  ;  sauces  and  spices 
were  few  in  her  repertory,  but  she  cooked  as  only  a 
lady  can  cook,  and  might  have  asked  Soyer  himself  to 
dinner.  For,  verily,  after  much  meditation  and  expe¬ 
rience,  I  have  divined  that  it  takes  as  much  sense  and 
refinement  and  talent  to  cook  a  dinner,  wash  and  wipe 
a  dish,  make  a  bed  as  it  should  be  made,  and  dust  a 
room  as  it  should  be  dusted,  as  goes  to  the  writing  of 
a  novel  or  shining  in  high  society. 

But  because  Miss  Lucinda  Manners  was  reserved  and 
“  unsociable,”  as  the  neighbours  pronounced  her,  we  do 
not,  therefore,  mean  to  imply  that  she  was  inhuman. 
No  neighbour  of  hers,  local  or  Scriptural,  fell  ill  without 
an  immediate  offer  of  aid  from  her :  she  made  the  best 
gruel  known  to  Dalton  invalids,  sent  the  ripest  fruit  and 
the  sweetest  flowers ;  and  if  she  could  not  watch  with  the 
sick,  because  it  interfered  with  her  duties  at  home  in  an 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  way,  she  would  sit  with 
them  hour  after  hour  in  the  day-time  and  wait  on  all  their 
caprices  with  the  patient  tenderness  of  a  mother.  Chil¬ 
dren  she  always  eyed  with  strange  wistfulness,  as  if 
she  longed  to  kiss  them,  but  didn’t  know  how  ;  yet  no 
child  was  ever  invited  across  her  threshold,  for  the 
yellow  cur  hated  to  be  played  with,  and  children  always 
torment  kittens. 

SoJ  Miss  Lucinda  wore  on  happily  towards  the  farther 
side  of  the  middle  ages.  One  after  another  of  her  pets 
passed  away  and  was  replaced — the  yellow  cur  barked 
his  last  currish  signal,  the  cat  died  and  her  kittens  came 
to  various  ends  of  time  or  casualty,  the  crow  fell  away 
to  dust  and  was  too  old  to  stuff,  and  the  garden  bloomed 
and  faded  ten  times  over  before  Miss  Manners  found 
herself  to  be  forty-six  years  old,  which  she  heroically 


acknowledged  one  fine  day  to  the  census-taker.  But 
it  was  not  this  consciousness  nor  its  confession  that  drew 
the  dark  brows  so  low  over  Miss  Lucinda’s  eyes  that 
day ;  it  was  quite  another  trouble,  and  one  that  wor 
heavily  on  her  mind,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  explain. 
For  Miss  Manners,  being,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
quite  unable  to  do  without  some  masculine  help,  had 
employed  for  some  seven  years  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Israel  Slater  to  do  her  “  chores,”  as  the  vernacular  hath 
it.  It  was  rather  an  affliction  to  Miss  Lucinda  to  feel 
this  innate  dependence,  and  at  first  she  resolved  to 
employ  only  small  boys,  and  never  any  one  of  them  more 
than  a  week  or  two.  She  had  an  unshaped  theory  that 
an  old  maid  was  a  match  for  a  small  boy,  but  that  a 
man  would  cheat  and  domineer  over  her.  Experience 
sadly  put  to  flight  these  notions ;  for  a  succession  of 
boys  in  this  cabinet  ministry  for  the  first  three  years  of 
her  stay  in  Dalton  would  have  driven  her  into  a  Presby¬ 
terian  convent,  had  there  been  one  at  hand.  Boy 
Number  One  caught  the  yellow  cur  out  of  bounds  one 
day,  and  shaved  his  plumy  tail  to  a  bare  stick,  and 
Miss  Lucinda  fairly  shed  tears  of  grief  and  rage  when 
Pink  appeared  at  the  door  with  the  denuded  appendage 
tucked  between  his  little  legs,  and  his  funny  yellow 
eyes  casting  sidelong  looks  of  apprehension  at  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Boy  Number  One  was  despatched  directly. 
Number  Two  did  pretty  well  for  a  month ;  but  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  his  appetite  conflicted,  and  Miss  Lucinda 
found  him  one  moonlight  night  perched  in  her  plum- 
tree  devouring  the  half-ripe  fruit.  She  shook  him  down 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been  an  apple  ;  and 
though  he  lay  at  Death’s  door  for  a  week  with  result¬ 
ing  cholera-morbus,  she  relented  not.  So  the  experi¬ 
ment  went  on,  till  a  list  of  casualties  that  numbered  in 
it  fatal  accidents  to  three  kittens,  two  hens  and  a  rooster, 
and  at  last  Pink  himself,  who  was  sent  into  a  decline  by 
repeated  drenchings  from  the  watering-pot,  put  an  end 
to  her  forbearance,  and  she  instituted  in  her  viziership 
the  old  man  who  had  now  kept  his  office  so  long — a 
queer,  withered,  slow,  humorous  old  creature,  who 
did  “  chores”  for  some  six  or  seven  other  households, 
and  got  a  living  by  sundry  “  jobs”  at  wood-sawing, 
hoeing  corn,  and  other  like  works  of  labour,  if  not  of 
skill.  Israel  was  a  great  comfort  to  Miss  Lucinda:  he 
was  efficient  counsel  in  the  maladies  of  all  her  pets,  had 
a  sovereign  cure  for  the  gapes  in  chickens,  and  could 
stop  a  cat’s  fit  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  he  kept  the  tiny 
garden  in  perfect  order,  and  was  very  honest,  and 
Miss  Manners  favoured  him  accordingly.  She  com¬ 
pounded  liniment  for  his  rheumatism,  herb-syrup  for  his 
colds,  presented  him  with  a  set  of  flannel  shirts,  and 
knit  him  a  comforter  ;  so  that  Israel  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  “  Miss  Lucindy,”  and  she  said  to 
herself  he  really  was  “  quite  good  for  a  man.” 

But  just  now,  in  her  forty-seventh  year.  Miss  Lucinda 
had  come  to  grief,  and  all  on  account  of  Israel  and  his 
attempts  to  please  her.  About  six  months  before  this 
census-taking  era,  the  old  man  had  stepped  into 
Miss  Manners’s  kitchen  with  an  unusual  radiance  on 
his  wrinkles  and  in  his  eyes,  and  began  without  his 
usual  morning  greeting — 

“  I’ve  got  so’thin’  for  you  naow.  Miss  LucinJy. 
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You’re  a  master-hand  for  pets,  but  I’ll  bet  a  red  cent 
you  han’t  an  idee  what  I’ve  got  for  ye  naow.” 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell,  Israel,”  said  she;  “you’ll 
have  to  let  me  see  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  lifting  up  his  coat  and  looking  care¬ 
fully  behind  him  as  he  sat  down  on  the  settle,  lest  a 
stray  kitten  or  chicken  should  preoccupy  the  bench, 
“  you  see  I  was  down  to  Otrin’s  abaout  a  week  back, 
and  he  hed  a  litter  of  pigs,  eleven  on  ’em.  Well,  he 
couldn’t  raise  the  hull  on  ’em — ^’tan’t  good  to  raise 
more  ’n  nine — an’  so  he  said  ef  I’d  ’a’  had  a  place  o’ 
my  own  I  could  ’a’  had  one  on  ’em  ;  but,  as  ’tw’as,  he 
guessed  he’d  hev  to  send  one  to  market  for  a  roaster.  I 
went  daown  to  the  barn  to  see  ’em,  an’  there  was  one, 
the  cutest  little  critter  I  ever  sot  eyes  on,  and  I’ve  seen 
more’n  four  pigs  in  my  day — ’twas  a  little  black-spotted 
one,  as  spry  as  an  ant,  and  the  dreffullest  knowin’  look 
out  of  its  eyes  !  I  fellowshipped  it  right  off,  and  I  said, 
says  I,  ‘  Orrin,  ef  you’ll  let  me  hev  that  ’ere  little  spotted 
feller.  I’ll  git  a  place  for  him,  for  I  do  take  to  him  con- 
sarnedly.’  So  he  said  I  could,  and  I  fetched  him  hum, 
and  Miss  Slater  and  me  we  kinder  fed  him  up  for  a  few 
days  back,  till  he  got  sorter  wonted,  and  I’m  a-goin’  to 
fetch  him  to  you.” 

“  But,  Israel,  I  haven’t  any  place  to  put  him  in.” 

“  Well,  that  an’t  nothin’  to  hinder.  I’ll  jest  fetch 
out  them  old  boards  out  of  the  wood-shed,  and  knock 
up  a  little  sty  right  off'  daown  by  the  end  o’  the  shed, 
and  you  ken  keep  your  sw’ill  that  I’ve  hed  before,  and 
it’ll  come  handy.” 

“  But  pigs  are  so  dirty  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  they  be  ;  they  han’t  no  great  con¬ 
veniences  for  washin’  ginerally,  but  I  never  heerd  as  they 
was  dirtier  ’n  other  critters  where  they  run  wild.  An’ 
besides,  that  an’t  goin’  to  hender,  nuther.  I  calculate  to 
make  it  one  o’  the  chores  to  take  keer  of  him  ;  ’t  won’t 
cost  no  more  to  you ;  and  I  han’t  no  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  do  things  for  folks  that’s  allers  a-doin’  for  me, 
so’t  you  needn’t  be  afcard.  Miss  Lucindy :  I  love  to.” 

Miss  Lucinda’s  heart  got  the  better  of  her  judgment. 
A  nature  that  could  feel  so  tenderly  for  its  inferiors  in 
the  scale  could  not  be  deaf  to  the  tiny  voices  of 
humanity  when  they  reached  her  solitude  -,  and  she 
thanked  Israel  for  the  pig  so  heartily  that  the  old  man’s 
face  brightened  still  more,  and  his  voice  softened  from 
its  cracked  harshness  as  he  said,  clicking  up  and  down 
the  latch  of  the  back-door — 

“  Well,  I’m  sure  you’re  as  welcome  as  you  are 
obleeged,  and  I’ll  knock  up  that  ’ere  pen  right  off;  he 
shan’t  pester  ye  any — that’s  a  fact.” 

Strange  to  say — yet  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
expected  from  her  proclivities — Miss  Lucinda  took  an 
astonishing  fancy  to  the  pig.  Very  few  people  know 
how  intelligent  an  animal  a  pig  is  ;  but  when  one  is 
regarded  merely  as  pork  and  hams  one’s  intellect  is  apt 
to  fall  into  neglect :  a  moral  sentiment  which  applies  out 
of  Pigdom.  This  creature  would  not  have  passed 
muster  at  a  country  fair :  no  Suffolk  blood  compacted 
and  rounded  him ;  he  belonged  to  the  “  racers,”  and 
skipped  about  his  pen  with  the  alacrity  of  a  large  flea, 
wiggling  his  curly  tail  as  expressively  as  a  dog’s,  and 
“  all  but  speakin’,”  as  Israel  said.  He  was  always  glad 


to  see  Miss  Lucinda,  and  established  a  firm  friendship 
with  her  dog  Fun,  a  pretty,  sentimental  German 
spaniel.  Besides,  he  kept  tolerably  clean  by  dint  of 
Israel’s  care,  and  thrust  his  long  nose  between  the  rails 
of  his  pen  for  grass,  or  fruit,  or  carrot  and  beet  tops, 
wiih  a  knowing  look  out  of  his  deep-set  eyes  that  was 
never  to  be  resisted  by  the  soft-hearted  spinster.  In¬ 
deed,  Miss  Lucinda  enjoyed  the  possession  of  one  pet 
who  could  not  tyrannise  over  her.  Pink’s  place  was 
more  than  filled  by  Fun,  who  was  so  oppressively 
affectionate  that  he  never  could  leave  his  mistress  alone. 
If  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  he  leaped  up  and  unlatched 
the  door,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  white  counter¬ 
pane  beside  her  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  ;  if  she  sat 
down  to  knit  or  sew  he  laid  his  head  and  shoulders 
across  her  lap,  or  curled  himself  up  on  her  knees  ;  if  she 
was  cooking  he  whined  and  coaxed  round  her  till  she 
hardly  knew  whether  she  fried  or  broiled  her  steak  ; 
and  if  she  turned  him  out  and  buttoned  the  door  his 
cries  were  so  pitiful  she  could  never  be  resolute  enough 
to  keep  him  in  exile  five  minutes — for  it  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  article  in  her  creed  that  animals  have  feelings 
that  are  easily  wounded,  and  are  of  “  like  passions”  with 
men,  only  incapable  of  expression. 

No  wonder  Miss  Lucinda  took  kindly  to  the  pig,  who 
had  a  house  of  his  own,  and  a  servant,  as  it  were,  to 
the  avoidance  of  all  trouble  on  her  part — the  pig  who 
capered  for  joy  when  she  or  Fun  approached,  and  had 
so  much  expression  in  his  physiognomy  that  one  almost 
expected  to  see  him  smile.  Many  a  sympathising  con¬ 
ference  Miss  Lucinda  held  with  Israel  over  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Piggy  as  he  leaned  against  the  sty  and  looked 
over  at  his  favourite  after  this  last  chore  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

But  there  was  one  calculation  forgotten  both  by  Miss 
Lucinda  and  Israel — the  pig  would  grow,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  as  I  said  before.  Miss  Lucinda  came  to  grief, 
for  when  the  census-taker  tinkled  her  sharp  little  door¬ 
bell,  it  called  her  from  a  laborious  occupation  at  the 
sty,  no  more  and  no  less  than  trying  to  nail  up  a  board 
that  Piggy  had  torn  down  in  struggling  to  get  out  of  his 
durance.  He  had  grown  so  large  that  Miss  Lucinda 
was  afraid  of  him  ;  his  long  legs  and  their  vivacious 
motion  added  to  the  shrewd  intelligence  of  his  eyes,  and 
his  nose  seemed  as  formidable  to  this  poor  little  woman 
as  the  tusk  of  a  rhinoceros  ;  but  what  should  she  do 
with  him  ?  One  might  as  well  have  proposed  to  her  to 
kill  and  cut  up  Israel  as  to  consign  Piggy  to  the  “  fate 
of  race.”  She  could  not  turn  him  into  the  street  to 
starve,  for  she  loved  him  ;  and  the  old  maid  suffered 
from  a  constancy  that  might  have  made  some  good  man 
happy,  but  only  embarrassed  her  with  the  pig.  She 
could  not  keep  him  for  ever,  that  was  evident  -,  she 
knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  time  would  increase  his 
disabilities  as  a  pet,  and  he  was  an  expensive  one  now, 
for  the  corn-swallowing  capacities  of  a  pig,  one  of  the 
“  racer”  breed,  are  almost  incredible,  and  nothing  about 
Miss  Lucinda  wanted  for  food  even  to  fatness.  Besides, 
he  was  getting  too  big  for  his  pen,  and  so  “  cute’’  an 
animal  could  not  be  debarred  from  all  outdoor 
pleasures,  and  tantalised  by  the  sight  of  a  green  and 
growing  garden  before  his  eyes  continually  without 
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making  an  effort  to  partake  of  its  delights.  So,  when 
Miss  Lucinda  endued  herself  with  her  brown  linen  sack 
and  sun-bonnet  to  go  and  weed  her  carrot-patch,  she  was 
arrested  on  the  way  by  a  loud  grunting  and  scrambling  in 
Piggy’s  quarter,  and  found  to  her  distress  that  he  had 
contrived  to  knock  off  the  upper  board  from  his  pen. 
She  had  no  hammer  at  hand,  so  she  seized  a  large 
stone  that  lay  near  by  and  pounded  at  the  board  till  the 
twice-tinkling  bell  recalled  her  to  the  house,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  made  confession  to  the  census-taker  she  went 
back,  alas,  too  late  !  Piggy  had  redoubled  his  efforts, 
another  board  had  yielded,  and  he  was  free  !  What  a 
thing  freedom  is  ! — how  objectionable  in  practice,  how 
splendid  in  theory !  More  people  than  Miss  Lucinda 
have  been  put  to  their  wits’  end  when  “  Hoggie’’  burst 
his  bonds  and  became  rampant  instead  of  couchant. 
But  he  enjoyed  it ;  he  made  the  tour  of  the  garden  on  a 
delightful  canter,  brandishing  his  tail  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
fiance  that  daunted  his  mistress  at  once,  and  regarding 
her  with  his  small  bright  eyes  as  if  he  would  before 
long  taste  her  and  see  if  she  was  as  crisp  as  she  looked. 
She  retreated  forthwith  to  the  shed  and  caught  up 
a  broom  with  which  she  courageously  charged  upon 
Piggy  and  was  routed  entirely,  for,  being  no  way 
alarmed  by  her  demonstration,  the  creature  capered 
directly  at  her,  knocked  her  down,  knocked  the  broom 
out  of  her  hand,  and  capered  away  asdn  to  the  young 
carrot-patch. 

“  Oh  dear !”  said  Miss  Manners,  gathering  herself 
up  from  the  ground,  “  if  there  only  was  a  man  here !’’ 

Suddenly  she  betook  herself  to  her  heels — for  the 
animal  looked  at  her  and  stopped  eating ;  that  was 
enough  to  drive  Miss  Lucinda  off  the  field.  And  now, 
quite  despenate,  she  rushed  through  the  house  and  out 
of  the  front  door,  actually  in  search  of  a  man  !  Just 
down  the  street  she  saw  one.  Had  she  been  composed 
she  might  have  noticed  the  threadbare  cleanliness  of  his 
dress,  the  odd  cap  that  crowned  his  iron-grey  locks, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  walk  ;  for  our  little  old 
maid  had  stumbled  upon  no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur 
Jean  Leclerc,  the  dancing-master  of  Dalton.  Not  that 
this  accomplishment  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  embryo 
city,  but  still  there  were  a  few  who  liked  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  firemen’s  balls  and  sleighing-party  frolics,  and 
quite  a  large  class  of  children  were  learning  betimes 
such  graces  as  children  in  New  England  receive  more 
easily  than  their  elders.  Monsieur  Leclerc  had  just 
enough  scholars  to  keep  his  coat  threadbare  and 
restrict  him  to  necessities,  but  he  lived,  and  was  inde¬ 
pendent.  All  this  Miss  Lucinda  was  ignorant  of ;  she 
only  saw  a  man,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  the  sex  in 
trouble  or  danger,  she  appealed  to  him  at  once. 

“  Oh,  sir,  won’t  you  step  in  and  help  me  ?  My  pig 
has  got  out,  and  I  can’t  catch  him,  and  he’s  ruining  my 
garden  !” 

“  Madame,  I  shall !”  replied  the  Frenchman,  bowing 
low  and  assuming  the  first  position. 

So  Monsieur  Leclerc  followed  Miss  Manners,  and 
supplied  himself  with  a  mop  that  was  hanging  in  the 
shed  as  his  best  weapon.  Dire  was  the  battle  between 
the  pig  and  the  Frenchman.  They  skipped  past  each 


other  and  backed  again  as  if  they  were  practising  for  a 
cotillon.  Piggy  had  four  legs,  which  gave  him  a  certain 
advantage  but  the  Frenchman  had  most  brain,  and  in 
the  long  run  brain  gets  the  better  of  legs.  A  weary 
dance  they  led  each  other,  but  after  awhile  the  pet  was 
hemmed  in  a  corner,  and  Miss  Lucinda  had  run  for  a 
rope  to  tie  him,  when,  just  as  she  returned,  the  beast 
made  a  desperate  charge,  upset  his  opponent,  and, 
giving  a  leap  in  the  wrong  direction,  to  his  manifest 
astonishment  landed  in  his  own  sty !  Miss  Lucinda’s 
courage  rose  ;  she  forgot  her  prostrate  friend  in  need, 
and,  running  to  the  pen,  caught  up  hammer  and  nail- 
box  on  her  way,  and,  with  unusual  energy,  nailed  up  the 
bars  stronger  than  ever,  and  then  bethought  herself  to 
thank  the  stranger.  But  there  he  lay  quite  still  and 
pale. 

“Dear  me!"  said  Miss  Manners,  “I  hope  you 
haven’t  hurt  yourself,  sir  I” 

“  I  have  fear  that  I  am  hurt,  madame,”  said  he,  try¬ 
ing  to  smile  “  I  cannot  to  move  but  it  pains  me.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  Is  it  your  leg  or  your  arm  ?  Try 
and  move  one  at  a  time,”  said  Miss  Lucinda  promptly. 

The  left  leg  was  helpless  ;  it  could  not  answer  to  the 
effort,  .and  the  stranger  lay  back  on  the  ground  pale 
with  the  pain.  Miss  Lucinda  took  her  lavender-bottle 
out  of  her  pocket  and  softly  bathed  his  head  and  face ; 
then  she  took  off  her  sack  and  folded  it  up  under  his 
head,  and  put  the  Lavender  beside  him.  She  was  good 
at  an  emergency,  and  she  showed  it. 

“  You  must  lie  quite  still,”  said  she ;  “  you  must  not 
try  to  move  till  I  come  back  with  help,  or  your  leg  will 
be  hurt  more.’’ 

With  th.at  she  went  away,  and  presently  returned 
with  two  strong  men  and  the  long  shutter  of  a  shop- 
window.  To  this  extempore  litter  she  carefully  moved 
the  Frenchman,  and  then  her  neighbours  lifted  him  and 
carried  him  into  the  parlour,  where  Miss  Lucinda’s 
chintz  lounge  was  already  spread  with  a  tight-pinned 
sheet  to  receive  the  poor  man,  and  whilst  her  helpers 
put  him  to  bed  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  ran  for  the 
doctor. 

Doctor  Colton  did  his  best  for  his  patient,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  it  an  impossibility  to  remove  him  till  the  bone 
should  be  joined  firmly,  as  a  thorough  cure  was  all¬ 
essential  to  his  professional  prospects.  And  now  in¬ 
deed  Miss  Lucinda  had  her  hands  full.  A  nurse  could 
not  be  afforded,  but  Monsieur  I-eclercwas  added  to  the 
list  of  old  Isr.iel’s  “  chores,’’  and  what  other  nursing  he 
needed  Miss  Lucinda  was  glad  to  do,  for  her  kind  heart 
was  full  of  self  reproaches  to  think  it  was  her  pig  that 
had  knocked  down  the  poor  man,  and  her  mop-handle 
that  had  twisted  itself  across  and  under  his  leg,  and 
aided,  if  not  caused,  its  breakage.  So  Israel  came  in 
four  or  five  times  a  day  to  do  what  he  could,  and 
Miss  Lucinda  played  nurse  at  other  times  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  Such  flavorous  gruels  and  porridges  as 
she  concocted  ! — such  tisanes  after  her  guest’s  instruc¬ 
tions  I — such  dainty  soups,  and  sweetbreads,  and  cut¬ 
lets,  served  with  such  neatness  !  After  his  experience 
of  a  second-rate  boarding-house.  Monsieur  Leclerc 
thought  himself  in  a  gastronomic  paradise. 
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the  LONDON  SEASON.  and  can  scarely  fail  to  inspire  a  truer  and  more  reve- 

W  he  London  season  of  1876  is  at  an  end,  '‘ential  awe  and  gratitude  to  the  great  unseen  Power 
Wm  and  seldom  have  been  heard  so  many  that  watches  over  all.”  We  know  of  no  sight  more 

QS  g#  lamentations  on  the  badness  of  the  calculated  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  “  weary  and  heavy- 

^  season  as  meet  our  ears  this  year.  laden”  than  the  window-garden  of  a  hovel,  and  can  never 

Tradesmen  complain  bitterly,  and  with  h  without  thinking  of  the  poor  London  woman 

1  r  reason  ;  many  families  who  are  accustomed  who,  meeting  the  bearer  of  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet, 

I  i  to  come  annually  to  town  have  this  year  was  heard  to  murmur,  “  Thank  God  I  have  seen  a 

•  f  remained  quietly  at  home  ;  and  those  who  flower  to  day  !”  Prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Duchess 

!l  f  have  come  have  given  fewer  entertainments,  Westminster  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Beatrice 

<  '  and  those  on  a  smaller  scale,  than  was  their  Grosvenor.  The  noble  Duke  of  Westminster  is  doing 

3  r  wont  in  former  seasons.  A  cause  for  this  great  and  good  public  service,  and  is  carving  out  for 

*  must  be  looked  for,  and  is  evidently  to  be  himself  a  name  among  the  philanthropists  of  the  day. 
found,  in  the  fact  that  in  one  way  or  other  people  ,  marriages. 

generally  have  found  their  incomes  considerably  reduced.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  Miss 
and  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  have  either  suffered  Violet  ^  Hermione  Graham,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
an  absolute  diminution  of  income  or  have  received  a  Frederick  and  Lady  Hermione  Graham,  of  Netherby, 
notable  warning  in  the  collapse  of  others,  and  set  about  was  solemnised  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-square.  The 
reducing  their  expenditure.  Possibly  this  may  explain  bride,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  was  received  by  her 
the  fact  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  father  and  sixteen  brtdesmaids — the  Misses  Sybil  and 
notable  weddings  on  the  tapis.  Society,  like  other  Hilda  Graham,  Misses  Camilla  and  Veronica  Greville, 
trades,  is  “  flat,”  and,  like  these,  is  passing  through  a  pieces  of  the  bridegroom  ;  the  Ladies  Gwendolen  and 
period  of  great  depression.  We  may  realise  the  fact  of  Muriel  Talbot,  Lady  Hilda  Finch-Hatton,  and  the 
this  general  dulness  better  on  learning  that  even  the  cousins  of  the  bride,  the  daughters^  of  the  Countess 
crossing-sweepers  feel  the  effects  of  it.  The  opulent  Faversham  and  of  Mrs.  Charles  Baring.  The  bride  s 
West-End  sweepers  deplore  the  fact  that  “  times  is  so  dress  was  of  rich  white  silk,  trimmed  with  Brussels 
bad  that  a  man  never  handled  a  broom  to  so  little  lace,  and  in  her  hair  were  sprays  of  orange-blossoms, 
purpose  as  in  these  days;”  and  another  knight  of  the  over  which  was  a  veil  of  Brussels  point.  Her  jewels 
broomstick  says,  “  People  as  used  to  give  me  a  penny  were  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom,  and  included  a  pendant 
don’t  even  look  at  me  now.”  and  earrings  of  pale  pink  coral,  pearls,  and  diamonds. 

children’s  flower-show.  The  wedding  breakfast  was  given  at  the  Duke  of 

This  Jete  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  Grosvenor  Somerset  s  residence  in  Grosvenor-gardens,  where  Sir 
House,  and  was  attended  by  a  distinguished  company,  Frederick  and  I^dy  Graham  welcomed  a  numerous 
among  whom  were  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  party.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  afterwards  left  for 
The  show  was  held  in  a  small  marquee,  and  consisted  Riddlesworth,  in  Norfolk.  The  bride’s  travelling  dress 
principally  of  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  roses,  cut  and  was  of  light  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silk  and 
in  pots  ;  and  the  display,  though  small,  reflected  great  fringe  of  the  same  shade,  and  the  bonnet  and  trimmings 
credit  on  the  care  and  industry  of  the  juvenile  cuiti-  suite.  As  the  bridegroom  was  considered  one  of  the 
vators,  all  of  whom  were  children  belonging  to  the  most  eligible /ar/zj  of  an  exceptionally  dull  season,  the 
schools  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  St.  Mark’s  marriage  has  caused  no  slight  sensation  amongst  the 
Schools,  and  Hanover  Schools.  The  importance  of  “  Upper  Ten.  ’ 

judiciously  fostering  the  Londoner’s  taste  for  flower-  royal  visit  to  the  crystal  palace. 

culture  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  good  and  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by 
the  beautiful  seem  so  closely  assimilated  in  our  minds  the  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
that  we  love  to  think  of  them  as  part  of  each  other.  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  visited  the  Crystal 
Too  many  of  the  poor  are  practically  shut  out  from  all  Palace  during  the  stay  of  these  distinguished  visitors, 
contact  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Nature,  A  concert  was  given  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  last  song 
and  condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment  in  a  wilder-  had  been  sung  before  the  Royal  party  appeared.  The 
ness  of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  and  we  know  nothing  more  Prince  led  in  the  Queen  of  Greece,  and  the  Princess 
calculated  to  improve  their  unhappy  condition  than  leant  on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  and  a  hearty  English 
the  encouragement  of  window-gardening.  As  Lord  cheer  greeted  their  appearance.  Immediately  following 
Shaftesbury  remarked,  “It  is  a  pursuit  which  fosters  were  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and  the  Russian  Ambas- 
mental  refinement  and  habits  of  gentle  care  and  attention,  sador,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  the  Duchess  de  Mouchy. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  wore  a  dove-coloured  silk  and 
cashmere  costume,  with  fan  to  match.  The  bonnet 
was  composed  of  ostrich  feathers  of  the  same  shade 
and  a  wreath  of  marguerites,  and  in  front  of  her  dress 
was  a  magnificent  rose.  The  Queen  of  Greece  wore  a 
dress  of  stone-colour  silk,  mixed  with  blue  checked 
silk,  ornamented  with  a  trimming  of  deep  crimson  and 
roses  of  corresponding  colour.  The  Duchess  de 
Mouchy  was  in  sky-blue.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King  of  Greece  were  in  ordinary  morning  costume. 
The  amusements  consisted  of  out-of-door  sports,  which 
the  Royal  party  witnessed  from  the  balcony  until  nine 
o’clock,  when  they  proceeded  to  dinner,  entertaining  a 
distinguished  company.  After  dinner  a  firework  display 
was  given,  which  the  Prince  and  Princess,  with  their 
guests,  viewed  from  the  balcony.  The  “  fire-portrait” 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  device  giving  a  representa¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  “Welcome,  George  I.,  King  of  the 
Hellenes,”  were  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  after  it 
the  Royal  party  returned  to  town. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’s  GARDEN  PARTY. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  gave  their  second 
garden  party  at  Chiswick  on  the  l8th  of  July,  when  a 
very  large  company  had  the  honour  of  being  enter¬ 
tained.  The  weather  was  delightful,  the  great  heat 
being  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze.  The  dresses  were 
exceptionally  beautiful.  The  Princess  of  Wales  wore 
cream-coloured  muslin,  trimmed  profusely  with  frills 
and  flounces,  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  a  broad 
chased  silver  waistband  ;  the  bonnet  was  entirely  cream- 
coloured.  The  Queen  of  Greece  wore  a  pale  silver- 
grey  silk,  with  a  scarf-tunic  of  damasse  silk  of  the  same 
shade,  edged  with  fringe,  and  a  white  bonnet  with  pink 
roses  and  lilies-of-the-valley.  Her  maids-of-honour 
wore  princess  dresses  of  pale  blue,  with  white  bonnets, 
blue  and  white  being  the  Greek  national  colours. 
Princess  Christian  wore  an  entirely  grey  costume. 
Princess  Lxjuise  was  in  ecru  with  a  hat  with  white  and 
ruby  feathers.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  wore  black,  with 
white  flowers  in  her  bonnet.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
sons  were  in  sailor  costume,  and  his  daughters  in  white 
muslin  and  lace  over  pale  blue.  The  bands  of  the  1st 
Life  Guards  and  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  played 
alternately,"  and  the  members  of  the  Campanological 
Society  gave  a  performance  which  excited  much 
interest,  and  appeared  particularly  to  entertain  the 
Moorish  ambassadors.  The  latter  were  the  objects  of 
much  attention  during  the  afternoon,  and  formed  a 
picturesque  group  on  the  beautiful  lawn  as  the  three 
sat  enveloped  in  white  hatcks,  with  the  hoods  drawn 
over  their  heads,  and  the  members  of  their  suite  in 
white  turbans,  with  robes  of  purple,  green,  and  yellow 
visible  under  their  burnous  cloaks.  Sir  Salar  Jung  was 
also  an  object  of  much  interest  as  he  was  wheeled  about 
the  garden  in  a  chair,  or  took  a  short  turn  on  the 
crutches  rendered  necessary  by  his  severe  accident  in 
Paris. 

APPROACHING  MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  marriage  of  Viscount  Helmsley,  M.P.,  and 
Lady  Muriel  Tdbot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 


will  take  place  at  Ingestre  in  October  next.  A  mar¬ 
riage  is  announced  to  take  place  between  Qjlonel 
Edward  Chaplin,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Gwendolen  Talbot, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot. 
We  understand  a  marriage  is  arranged  between 
Mr.  Dudley  Ward,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Dudley  Ward, 
and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  and  Miss  Brett, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Baliol  and  Lady  Brett.  A  mar¬ 
riage  is  arranged  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles,  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Caroline  and  the  late  Hon.  William  Lascelles.  A 
marriage  is  arranged  between  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  George  Windsor  Clive  (late  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards)  and  the  Hon.  Gertrude  A.  Trefusis,  sister  to 
Lord  Clinton.  The  approaching  marriage  is  announced 
of  Henry  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Blankney,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  Lady  Florence  Sutherland-Leveson- Gower, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

THE  LATE  LADY  AUGUSTA  STANLEY. 

An  admirable  relievo  likeness  in  marble  of  the  late 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  designed  by  her  niece.  Miss 
Grant,  was  taken  to  Dunfermline  on  Friday  from  London. 
The  sculpture  was  then  immediately  removed  to  the 
Abbey  church,  and  workmen  were  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  niche  for  it  in  the  vault  of  the  south  transept, 
under  which  is  the  vault  of  the  Elgin  family.  Under¬ 
neath  is  the  following  inscription : — “  To  the  dear 
memory  of  Lady  Augusta  Elizabeth  Frederica  Bruce, 
fifth  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
and  beloved  wife  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Born  at  Broomhall,  April  3,  1822  ;  died 
1st  March,  1876.  Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
scene  of  her  dearest  affections.  She  retained  through 
all  changes  her  deep  attachment  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood  and  the  resting-place  of  her  race.  ‘  I  love 
Dunfermline  ;  I  love  my  own,  my  own  Broomhall.  Let 
the  people  of  Limekilns  and  Charlestown  never  forget 
me.’  She  stretched  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy,  and 
her  tongue  to  the  law  of  kindness.  The  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  ;  her  own  works  praise 
her.  ‘  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.’  ”  Her  Majesty  has 
intimated  that  in  the  event  of  her  visiting  Broomhall  on 
the  18th  inst.,  she  will  also  endeavour  to  make  her  long- 
promised  visit  to  Dunfermline  Abbey. 

AT  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL, 

St.  James’s,  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Viscount  Tarbat,  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the  Hon.  Lilian  Janet 
Macdonald,  second  surviving  daughterof  the  late  Godfrey 
William  Wentworth,  fourth  Lord  Macdonald,  and  sister 
of  the  present  lord.  The  company  began  to  assemble 
at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  and  included  a  noble  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  party.  Shortly  before  twelve  Lord  Tarbat, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
entered  the  chapel  from  the  vestry,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  bride  arrived  and  alighted  at  the  entrance,  in  the 
Ambassadors’  Court,  where  she  was  received  by  Lord 
Macdonald  and  her  bridesmaids.  Her  dress  was  of 
while  satin  covered  with  point  d’aiguille,  trimmed  with 
bouquets  of  orange-blossom ;  a  point  d’aiguille  veil 
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covered  a  weath  of  orange-blossom,  which  was  fastened 
by  a  tiara  of  diamond  stars.  Her  other  jewels  were  a 
pearl  necklace  and  bracelet  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  all 
wedding  presents.  The  bridesmaids  wore  pale  blue  silk 
dresses  covered  with  cream  broche,  Gainsborough 
hats,  trimmed,  four  with  blue,  and  two  with  cream 
feathers,  blue  satin  shoes  with  blue  rosettes  and  heels. 
Each  bridesmaid  wore  a  pendant,  the  gift  of  Lord  Tarbat, 
composed  of  a  jewelled  viscountess’s  coronet,  and  in  the 


centre  the  initials  (F.  L.)  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
The  wedding  breakfast,  at  which  about  seventy  were 
present,  was  given  in  Lady  Macdonald’s  house  in  Eaton- 
square,  and  precisely  at  two  o’clock  the  newly-married 
pair  started  for  Cliveden,  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
seat,  near Taplow,  amidst  a  shower  of  rice  and  satin  shoes. 
The  bride’s  travelling  dress  was  composed  of  pink  and 
cream  faille,  and  bonnet  to  match,  with  pink  feathers 
and  jessamine. 


THE  ART  OF  TABLE  DECORATION. 


HERE  are  few  of  the  arts  which  render 
*  a  house  pretty  w'hich  have  made  such 

surprising  strides  in  the  last  few  years  as 
WjjHr  has  that  ot  table  decoration.  As  regards 
dinner-tables  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek; 
W  formerly,  when  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  re- 
moving  the  tablecloth  previous  to  dessert  pre- 
T  vailed,  the  object  was  to  have  as  few  things 

iK  as  possible  on  the  table  beyond  the  necessary 

’T  dishes,  and  so  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
w  the  servants  stretching  over  the  guests  to 
remove  and  replace  the  decorations.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  those  days  before  dinners  a  la  Russe  were  the 
rule,  the  various  dishes  occupied  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  space.  Even  when  the  customs  of  not  re¬ 
moving  the  cloth  and  of  handing  the  dishes  without  first 
placing  them  upon  the  table  became  universal  it  was 
some  time  before  the  art  of  decoration  was  at  all 
understood :  the  eye  had  become  accustomed  to  a 
heavily-loaded  table,  and  large  dessert-dishes,  filled  and 
piled  to  overflowing,  took  the  place  of  the  silver  entree 
and  “flank”  dishes,  while  a  huge  epergne.  dULed  with 
flowers  inartistically  arranged,  and  silver  wine-coolers, 
each  containing  a  flower-pot,  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
table,  and  effectually  concealed  opposite  neighbours 
from  each  other.  Gradually,  however,  more  graceful 
ideas  began  to  prevail ;  it  struck  some  one  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  erect  a  rampart  down  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  those  who  saw  the  innovation  of  low  vases 
and  lighter  ornaments  first  wondered  and  then  com¬ 
menced  that  truest  of  all  flattery,  imitation.  During  the 
past  season  the  decoration  of  dinner-tables  in  London 
reached  a  pitch  which  it  most  certainly  never  did 
before,  some  of  the  tables  presenting  the  appearance  of 
positive  gardens.  It  is  perhaps,  hypercritical  when 
speaking  of  so  elegant  a  decoration  as  flowers,  still  it 
appeared  to  us  that  in  many  instances  this  ornamenta¬ 
tion  was  considerably  overdone.  It  is  hardly  in  good 
taste  to  decorate  a  dinner-table  in  a  manner  which 
conveys  to  the  minds  of  all  the  guests  that  a  great  effort 
has  been  made.  Such  decoration  is  in  place  at  a 
State  Banquet,  a  ball  supper,  or  some  festivity  not  of 
constant  occurrence,  but  is  scarcely  suitable  to  a 
friendly  gathering  such  as  an  ordinary  dinner-party. 
For  thus  reason  low  baskets,  vases,  &c.,  filled  with 
choice  flowers  have  a  better  effect  than  the  elaborate 


arrangements  of  small  tin  troughs  forming  patterns  on 
the  table  which  were  introduced  some  years  back,  and 
were  so  largely  patronised  this  season. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  ladies  would  acquire 
the  habit  of  arranging  their  flowers  themselves  : 
gardeners  arrange  them  well,  but  generally  err  by 
making  all  their  bouquets  too  stiff,  while  servants  have 
a  perfect  mania  for  filling  every  vase  twice  too  full,  and 
also  for  carefully  eliminating  every  particle  of  green.  A 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  cardinal 
mistake  :  flowers  require  relief,  and  show  to  infinitely 
better  advantage  when  surrounded  by  ample  greenery 
than  when  pressed  closely  against  each  other.  As  an 
exemplification,  how  much  more  truly  beautiful  is  an 
ordinary  well-grown  azalea  with  its  delicate  blossoms 
showing  against  the  natural  background  of  leaves  than 
one  of  the  marvellous  specimens  of  horticultural  art, 
consisting  of  a  pyramid  of  flowers  without  a  visible 
leaf,  exhibited  at  flower-shows  I  On  a  dinner-table, 
where,  besides  the  blaze  of  light,  there  are  the  expanse 
of  glossy  white  cloth  and  the  glitter  of  silver  to  fatigue 
the  eye,  the  repose  of  green  leaves  is  more  than  ever 
required.  In  London,  too,  flowers  are  a  costly  luxury, 
and  it  is  wise  to  reflect  that  half  the  quantity 
judiciously  mingled  with  green  will  look  infinitely 
better  than  if  the  whole  vase  were  a  mass  of  costly 
blooms.  The  fashion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  of 
having  not  even  dessert-dishes  on  the  table,  and  the 
mode  has  such  a  substratum  of  good  sense  that  it  will 
in  all  probability  become  universal.  Fruit  was  certainly 
a  great  ornament  on  the  table,  but  its  presence  in  the 
dining-room  had  two  distinct  disadvantages  :  first,  the 
heat  of  the  room  inseparable  from  the  lights,  the 
number  of  guests,  and  odour  of  the  hot  viands  seriously 
impaired  the  freshness  of  all  fruits  and  totally  ruined 
the  delicate  flavour  of  those  with  thin  skins,  such  as 
the  strawberry ;  and,  secondly,  the  odour  of  the  fruit 
drawn  out  by  the  heat  of  the  room  mingled  far  from 
satisfactorily  with  that  of  fish,  soup,  and  entrees.  The 
fruit  should  be  arranged  in  another  room,  handed 
round  when  required,  and  placed  on  the  table  when  the 
ladies  leave  the  room.  Of  course,  fruit  being  the  only 
ornamental  portion  of  the  dessert,  its  exclusion  in¬ 
volves  total  absence,  as  cakes,  biscuits,  and  rich 
fruits  are  scarcely  beautiful  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view. 
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The  absence  of  dessert  renders  the  adornment  of 
the  table  an  object  of  considerably  more  importance. 
Tastes  vary  so  much  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give 
any  absolute  rules,  and  it  is  well  it  is  so,  as  the  variety 
produced  by  differing  artistic  views  is  extremely 
pleasing,  nothing  being  more  wearisome  than  monotony 
of  decoration.  Still  as  a  general  principle  capable  of 
innumerable  modifications,  if  the  flowers  are  placed 
in  vases  the  centre  one  should  be  higher  than  the  others. 
There  are  such  innumerable  graceful  shapes  now  both 
in  glass  and  china,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
suiting  every  taste-,  a  very  pretty  one  in  glass  consists 
of  a  central  vase  springing  from  three  lower  and 
smaller  ones,  the  vase  being  composed  of  a  shallow 
saucer.  This  is  a  pretty  form  and  easy  to  arrange  ;  the 
three  vases  surrounding  the  centre  should  be  similar  in 
arrangement  though  without  absolute  formality;  round 
the  centre  vase  should  be  an  overlapping  fringe  of 
green  maidenhair  fern  is  the  lightest  and  prettiest  if 
attainable;  indeed,  the  more  lavishly  it  is  used  the  more 
graceful  will  be  the  bouquets.  The  shallow  saucer  at 
the  bottom  may  be  filled  as  taste  dictates,  care  being 
taken  to  interpolate  sufficient  green. 

Many  people  are  deterred  from  decorating  their 
tables  by  the  belief  that  very  expensive  flowers  are 
requisite,  which  is  a  grievous  mistake,  the  truth  being 
that  with  a  little  taste  and  thought  and  plenty  of  green 
there  is  hardly  a  flower,  no  matter  how  common,  which 
cannot  be  utilised.  Sufficient  use  is  hardly  made  of  the 
pretty  greenhouse  lycopodium,  which  can  be  grown 
in  shallow  saucers,  convenient  for  placing  in  glass  or 
china  baskets,  and  which  looks  beautiful  with  a  very  few 
flowers  peering  from  its  green  fronds.  Where  economy 
of  flowers  is  an  object,  damp  moss  or  silver  sand  is  a 
better  medium  to  place  them  in  than  water,  as  they 
will  not  need  mutual  support,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  so  closely  crushed  together.  If  sand  be  used  in 
glass  vases,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  line  the  glass 
with  green,  such  as  stray  leaves,  scraps  cut  off  fern- 
fronds,  &c.,  as  sand  is  not  pretty  to  look  at.  Indeed, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  bad  method  even  when  the 
glasses  are  filled  with  water,  as  it  obviates  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  the  stalks,  and  also,  if  certain  plants  are 
used,  of  discoloured  water.  Sand  is  imperative  for  the 
small  tin  troughs  forming  patterns  on  the  table,  as  they 
are  light  and  liable  to  be  easily  overturned ;  besides, 
sand  enables  every  tiny  scrap  of  flower  to  be  used,  as 
there  is  no  fear  of  even  a  single  blossom  sinking  in  and 
being  lost.  Though  these  troughs  have  too  formal  and 
studied  an  appearance  if  lavishly  used,  they  can  be  used 
in  small  numbers  with  excellent  effect,  and  produce  an 
imposing  appearance  with  marvellously  few  flowers. 
Single  flowers  of  the  pelargonium  with  an  edging  of 
either  leaves, fern  or  lycopodium,  tell  wonderfully,  and  a 
few  heads  go  a  long  way.  If  the  petals  are  inclined  to  fall 
a  little  thick  gum  should  be  dropped  into  each  flower.  In 
spring,  primroses  inserted  as  single  stars  on  velvety  moss 
look  extremely  well  in  these  troughs,  which  are  sold  in 
shapes  that  lend  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  combinations, 
so  that  the  table  need  not  present  the  same  aspect  for  two 
days  together.  Primroses  in  moss,  with  a  few  small 
ivy-leaves  placed  as  if  springing  up  through  the  moss. 


make  a  charming  group  for  a  centre  vase.  If  it  is  not 
furnished  with  a  saucer  at  the  bottom  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  large  flat  circular  dish,  the  edges  of  which  can  be 
hidden  with  fern,  or  by  suffering  the  moss  to  overlap, 
and  then  confining  it  round  the  bottom  with  green 
thread. 

In  the  autumn,  in  the  country,  those  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  well-furnished  gardens  may,  if  they  will  use  their 
eyes  attentively,  construct  lovely  bouquets  from  the  fields 
and  hedges.  Bulrushes,  the  leaves  of  the  water 
arrowhead,  the  purple  spikes  of  the  loosestrife,  the 
exquisite  wreaths  of  the  briony  either  with  or  without 
its  clusters  of  coral  berries,  the  fluffy  down  of  the  wild 
clematis,  and  the  brown  and  crimson  leaves  of  the 
bramble,  all  lend  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  to 
decoration.  Waterlilies  form  a  lovely  ornament  for 
flat  dishes  either  alone  or  as  a  base  for  vases :  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  no  matter  what  other  greenery 
is  used,  a  flower  should  always  when  practicable  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  leaf  of  its  own  species  ;  it  is  attention 
to  such  small  details  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  floral  arrangement.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  spiked  flowers,  such  as  larkspur,  June 
lilies.  Yuccas,  Canterbury  bells,  &c.,  are  best  suited  for 
tall  vases,  while  flat  flowers,  such  as  roses,  and  spread¬ 
ing  umbelliferous  ones,  such  as  pelargoniums,  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  flat  dishes.  A  great  object  is 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  stiffness  without  rendering 
the  arrangement  eccentric  or  one-sided,  but  a  fairly 
correct  eye  and  a  little  practice  are  all  that  are  necessary. 
When  some  really  good  flowers  can  be  afforded  a  pretty 
finish  to  a  dinner-table  is  to  place  one  of  the  so-called 
“  specimen  glasses,”  which  are  now  constructed  in  every 
variety  of  elegant  form,  either  before  each  guest  or 
between  every  two ;  but  they  had  better  not  be  used 
unless  some  really  good  flowers  can  be  placed  in  them. 
A  rosebud  with  a  leaf  and  spray  of  maidenhair  is  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  it  has  a  pleasing  effect  if  they  are  placed 
alternately  for  instance,  a  white  bud  and  a  pink  one, 
or  a  damask  and  a  yellow,  &c.  Spiraea  is  nearly  as 
useful  as  is  maidenhair  to  the  flower-arranger  ;  its 
feathery  white  flowers  break  up  harsh  lines  and  give 
grace  to  otherwise  commonplace  arrangements.  A 
different  method  of  decoration  consists  in  forming  a 
pattern  on  the  tablecloth  with  richly-coloured  and 
variegated  leaves,  such  as  coleus.  See. ;  but  this, 
though  perhaps  pleasing  as  an  occasional  change,  has 
the  double  disadvantage  of  staining  the  tablecloth  and  of 
being  liable  to  disturbance  by  the  slightest  gust  of  wind, 
such  as- might  be  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
door.  We  may  remark  that  it  is  advisable  that  a 
hostess  should  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  flowers  used  in  the  decoration  of  her  table,  and 
that  she  may  not  be  obliged  to  confess  ignorance  should 
information  be  demanded  of  her. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  always  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  are  arranging  flowers  for 
living-rooms,  but  more  especially  for  a  dinner-table, 
which  is,  never  to  make  use  of  strong-scented  flowers. 
Those  who  are  not  themselves  rendered  uncomfortable 
by  strong  scents  are  apt  to  forget  that  others  do  not  share 
their  happy  immunity',  and  employ  stephanotis,  gardenia. 
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or  tuberose  without  realising  the  suffering  which  they  in¬ 
flict.  One  of  the  most  lovely  dinner-tables  ever  seen 
was  composed  of  a  large  bed  of  lycopodium,  arranged 
with  stephanotis  and  lily  of  the  valley,  but  several  of 
the  party  grew  momentarily  whiter  and  whiter,  were 
unable  to  eat  a  morsel,  and,  in  short,  passed  an  evening 
of  undeniable  suffering  which  no  host  or  hostess 
would  willingly  inflict  on  their  guests.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  thoughtlessness,  and  as  such  needs  but  to  be 
pointed  out  to  be  corrected.  Some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  kinds  of  azalea  are  scentless,  but  neither  the 
yellow  nor  the  white  should  be  placed  upon  a  dinner- 
table,  and  hyacinths,  lilacs,  June  lilies,  hawthorn,  and 
heliotrope,  in  any  but  infinitesimal  quantities,  should  be 


carefully  avoided,  as  also  should  narcissus  and  jonquils. 
One  flower  of  the  magnolia  is  overpowering  in  a  room, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  penetrate  farther  than 
the  hall  of  a  country  house,  where  its  rich  fragrance  is 
truly  delicious.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  beautiful 
flowers  must  for  their  very  perfection  be  tabooed,  still 
no  decoration  is  worth  the  risk  of  making  even  one 
guest  uncomfortable,  and  there  are  such  a  variety  of 
beautiful  blossoms  left  that  they  can  well  be  spared ; 
happily  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  never  affects 
any  one  unpleasantly.  We  hope  these  few  remarks  may 
be  of  use  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  inclined  to 
attempt  the  fascinating  art  of  table  decoration. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


arrangement  of  furniture  forms  a  special 
•  study  in  itself,  more  particularly  in  these 

days  when  every  period  may  be  repre- 
sented  in  a  drawing-room,  a  Louis  XIV. 
“  ^  f  cabinet  resting  upon  a  carpet  of  mediaeval 

f  r  design,  or  a  Queen  Anne  mantelpiece  sur- 

*  {  mounted  by  a  pair  of  Sevres  vases  of  the 

•  4  newest  pattern,  and  this  without  laying  the 

owner  open  to  any  charge  of  flagrant  bad 
i  taste.  Speaking  in  a  strict  sense,  there  is 
^  t  doubtless  an  anachronism  in  placing  together 
^  pieces  of  furniture  belonging  to  periods  so 
widely  apart ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  matter  would  involve  great  difRculty  and 
endless  expense  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  present 
mania  for  the  antique  in  art.  Even  in  those  houses  that 
are  furnished  throughout  with  the  productions  of  modern 
art,  there  will  be  found  here  and  there  an  old  book-case 
or  secretary  which  is  prized  as  an  heirloom,  and  given 
a  conspicuous  place,  though  it  is  quite  as  great  an  incon¬ 
gruity  as  any  of  those  instanced  above.  Consistency  in 
form  and  outline  has,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  to  be 
abandoned  by  modern  lovers  of  the  antique,  but  har¬ 
mony  of  colour  and  beauty  of  arrangement  leave  open 
to  them  a  wide  field  for  pleasant  study. 

To  some  people  the  gift  of  arrangement  comes 
naturally.  Some  women  can  make  a  room  look  home¬ 
like  and  pretty  in  half  an  hour,  whereas  others  might 
live  in  it  for  weeks  and  months  and  fail  to  make  it 
attractive  or  comfortable  to  the  eye.  This  gift  is  often 
independent  of  early  training,  and  is  separate  and  apart 
from  taste  in  other  matters.  I  have  known  a  girl,  whose 
early  surroundings  had  been  of  the  most  sordid,  suddenly 
develop  a  most  admirable  capacity  for  arrangement  of 
furniture,  flowers,  and  draperies  on  being  brought  into 
service  in  a  gentleman’s  house — a  taste  that  was  even 
singular  when  compared  with  the  total  want  of  it  dis¬ 
played  in  her  own  attire  and  the  miserable  arrangement 
of  her  pretty  hair,  assisted  as  both  were  by  the  neat  and 
becoming  housemaid’s  cap  against  which  the  setving- 
maids  of  Dundee  rose  so  strongly  in  rebellion  two  or 
three  years  ago. 


This  was  a  case  with  which  cultivation  had  nothing 
to  do,  but,  alas  !  much  more  frequent  are  the  cases  in 
which  cultivation  has  done  all  that  it  can,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  gift  is  unattained. 

“  Knowledge  comes,  but  Wisdom  lingers.” 

Race  tells  in  many  comparatively  trifling  matters, 
and  a  Puritan  ancestry  may  be  at  the  root  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  (or  want  of  it)  that  too  often  arranges  chairs 
equidistant  from  each  other,  with  their  backs  close  to 
the  wall,  a  couch  facing  them,  rigidly  and  severely, 
from  equally  well- calculated  angles  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  a  table,  square  and  uncompro¬ 
mising,  in  the  centre,  with  books  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  beholder  feels  at  once  convinced  that 
no  one  is  intended  to  read  them,  and  that  they  do  not 
expect  to  be  read.  They  are  a  part  of  the  furniture 
— no  more. 

An  arrangement  that  looks  unstudied  is  the  one  to  be 
attained,  or,  at  least,  attempted.  A  room  rather  oblong 
than  square  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  artistic 
placing  of  furniture.  It  is  easier  to  “  balance,”  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  have  aimed  at  balancing.  The  heavier 
articles  can  be  distributed  without  invasion  of  that 
clear  space  which  is  essential  to  a  well-arranged  rooni 
— free,  that  is,  from  all  but  rugs,  light  chairs  of  low 
make,  and  small  tables  not  too  easily  overturned. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  present 
day  are  square,  and  four  out  of  five  would  probably 
be  found  to  have  their  squareness  accentuated  by  the 
following  arrangement : — On  one  side  the  fireplace, 
low  mantelpiece,  mirror,  two  or  three  pair  of  low 
vases  of  no  design  in  particular  ;  on  another,  a  couch 
flanked  by  two  chairs ;  opposite  these  the  piano,  a 
chair  on  one  side,  the  door  on  the  other ;  and  on  the 
fourth  side  a  chiflbnier,  supported,  like  the  couch,  by 
two  chairs.  As  though  these  did  not  make  the  room 
square  enough,  the  corners  are  “  brought  out”  with 
what-nots  and  bracket-shelves.  A  person  of  taste 
would,  if  permitted,  make  an  entire  revolution  in  a 
room  like  this.  The  piano  would  be  placed  across  a 
corner,  not  in  a  corner ;  the  couch  would  come  away 
from  the  wall,  and  go  somewhere  near  the  fireplace. 
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The  chiffonier  would  be  sent  into  permanent  exile, 
and  perhaps  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  charming  little 
Japanese  cabinets  which  can  now  be  had  in  England 
at  so  low  a  price.  The  chairs  would  be  placed  through 
the  room  in  such  positions  as  persons  about  to  converse 
would  naturally  take  with  regard  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember,  in  arranging  furniture, 
that  it  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  room  being 
used,  not  merely  looked  at.  The  most  rigid  of  these 
stern  and  mathematical  placers  of  chairs  and  tables 
would  be  astonished  if  her  morning  visitors,  on  entering 
the  room,  were  to  place  themselves  on  her  chairs  in 
the  position  in  which  they  found  them,  a  lady  at  each 
side  of  the  piano,  and  two  more  by  the  chiffonier. 
But  they  naturally  draw  the  chairs  within  a  conversable 
distance,  thus  showing  how  false  is  the  principle  of  the 
stiffer  and  more  precise  arrangement. 

The  piano  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  difficulty,  the 
hideous  but  most  delightful  grand  piano  especially. 
Perhaps  it  may  some  day  be  discovered  that  the  form 
of  pianos  may  be  made  as  artistic  as  that  of  harps, 
and  now  that  America  is  setting  us  the  example  of 
decorating  them  with  designs  in  wood-carving,  we  may 
take  a  few  steps  towards  the  desirable  end  of  making 
pianos  as  beautiful  exteriorly  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Much  has  been  done  by  our  own  manufacturers  in  the 
mere  laying  on  of  ornamentation,  but  the  hard  square 
outline  still  remains.  We  have  surely  some  artist  among 
us  who  can  think  out  a  design  for  carving  in  wood 
which  would  surmount  the  top  and  come  down  over 
the  sides,  breaking  up  the  hard  lines,  and  relieving  the 
eje.  The  difficulty  of  the  opening  at  the  top  might 
be  greatly  lessened  by  making  the  lid  to  open  from  the 


back  instead  of  from  the  front  as  at  present.  A 
square  table  should  never  be  seen  out  of  the  dining-room 
or  the  study.  In  the  draw'ing-room  the  tables  should 
be  oval,  and  for  card-playing,  &c.,  the  occasional 
tables  which  are  oblong  when  closed,  square  when 
open,  will  serve  every  practical  use.  Small  round 
tables  are  effective  if  judiciously  arranged,  but  it  is  a 
general  mistake  to  overcrowd  them  with  plants,  vases, 
books,  &c. 

A  chiffonier  is  an  ugly,  and  in  a  drawing-room  a 
useless  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  out  of  place  among  the 
artistic  furniture  of  the  present  day,  and  serves  only  to 
“fill  a  space,”  a  recommendation  to  the  minds  of  some 
housekeepers. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  considered 
heretical  by  many  very  good  and  very  worthy  people, 
who  continue  to  arrange  their  chairs  and  tables  aa  they 
were  arranged  by  their  mothers  and  their  grandmothers. 
These,  who  think  of  Art  as  something  apart  from  our 
daily  life,  I  would  remind  of  the  excellent  story  told  by  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfmst-Table,  A  visitor,  calling  one 
day  on  a  lady,  observed  on  a  small  stand  a  marble 
Cupid,  wings,  arrows,  and  bow  complete.  Her  curio¬ 
sity  being  roused,  she  put  the  following  naive  question 
to  her  hostess  : — “  Is  that  a  statoo  of  your  deceased 
infant  ?”  This  was  her  first  glimpse  of  the  enchanted 
realm  of  art.  How  much  more  graceful  and  beautiful 
would  our  modern  English  life  be  if  we  would  only 
bring  it  into  our  daily  practice,  as  we  have  now  every 
possible  opportunity  of  doing  !  Like  our  religion,  it 
is  meant  to  be  a  part  of  us,  and  we  are  not  only  un¬ 
wise,  but  very  wrong,  to  neglect  what  would  add  so 
greatly  to  our  happiness. 

Humming-Bird. 


ONCE. 


'O  matter  when  :  enough  that  moon  and  stars 
Shone  as  they  shine  to-night ! 

I  That  tales  of  desolation  and  of  wars. 

Of  struggle  and  of  blight— 

Like  the  low  mutterings  of  a  troubled  dream. 

Casting  no  shadow  on  the  morning  light — 

Glanced  o’er  my  soul  and  thine. 

The  music  of  the  pine. 

The  subtile  gliding  stream, 

A  deeper  impress  left  upon  our  hearts. 

The  murm’ring  song  fell  soothing  on  our  ears  ; 

The  silver  stream  with  beauty  charmed  our  eyes ; 
And  so  we  bade  the  tales  of  shields  and  darts, 

With  all  their  train  of  agony  and  tears. 

Go  to  the  winds,  and  leave  us  golden  skies. 

And  brooks,  and  stretching  hills,  and  “  lovers’  leaps,” 
With  bold  and  rugged  steeps. 

And  all  the  glamour  of  enchanting  scenes  ; 

For  thou  and  I  were  midway  in  our  teens ! 


“  Once  !”  Breathe  it  softly — softly,  O  my  heart ! 

And  thou,  my  waiting  one — 

My  unforgotten  whereso’er  thou  art. 

My  soul’s  unfading  sun. 

My  guiding  light  beneath  the  storms  and  clouds. 

My  solace  when  the  woods  and  hills  are  lone,  | 

And  the  dark  pine  breathes  out  its  saddening  moan. 
And  when  the  night  the  misty  mountain  shrouds — 
Breathe  it  still  gently,  wheresoe’er  thou  art. 

Strength  of  my  fainting  heart ! 

“  Once  !”  Stop,  O  wheel  of  time,  upon  the  word  ! 

Gather  it  in  a  knot  of  silken  blue  ; 

Bind  it  all  fondly  with  a  nuptial  cord 

Unto  the  widowed  present.  Bear  it  through 
.‘Vll  change,  all  chance.  Love !  dear  Love !  hold  it 
fast — 

Let  it  no  more  be  wedded  to  the  past ; 

That  so  two  hearts,  through  all  life’s  blotted  scenes. 
May  ever  tarry  midway  in  their  teens. 
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4^4- — Seaside  Dress  and  Bathing  Costumes. 

{Pattern  of  Dress,  (ss.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4-r.  Bathing  Dress,  3/.  (sd, — Mdme.  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


ASHION  is  still  abroad,  and  still  full  ol  all  the 
fancies  and  whims  of  travelling  and  seaside 
toilets.  After  patronising  so  long  and  so  exclu- 
lively  neutral  or  faded  t'nts,  fashion  has  now  fallen 


into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  the  brightest  shades  of 
blue  and  red  appear  to  be  the  favourites.  Dark  blue, 
mingled  with  crimson,  is  one  of  the  favourite  combina¬ 
tions  of  colour  this  autumn,  and  we  are  told  woollen 
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fabrics  of  both  these  shades  are  being  prepared  for  the 
winter,  so  that  this  strange  fancy  is  likely  to  outlast  the 
present  season. 


tcru-coloured,  and  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers. 
When  gracefully  arranged  and  draped  these  scarf  tunics 
are  pretty  and  cleg  nt-lookiag. 


Among  the  novelties  of  the  month  we  must  note  scarf 
tunics  of  guipure  d art,  such  as  ladies  work  for  curtains 
and  antimacassars,  and  others  of  basket-work  tissue, 


Striped  toile  is  still  fashionable,  but  the  new  Madras 
cotton  fabrics  are  now  considered  more  stylish.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  costume  composed  of  Spanish  snufF- 


485. — Summer  Toilettes. 

(^Made-up  "Paitems,  yx.  6</.;  Flat  Patterns,  yx.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  CovaU  Garden^ 
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487. — Country  Toilettes, 

(Made-ut  Patterns,  from  it.  6d.  to  5/.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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88. — Visiting  Costume. 

4/.— Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carden.) 


(Made-up  Pattern,  61,  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern^ 


490. — Ball  Toilette. 

(Maae-up  Pattern,  6e.  6d.:  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-Ureet,  Oovent  Garden.') 
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491- — Etening  Toilette. 

Pattern,  6/.  6a,:  Flat  Pattern,  4/.— Madame  A.  Letellibr,  30,  Henrletta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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492. — Walking'Costumes. 

{^Maae-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d,  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4J, — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 
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493. — Lingerie  for  Childrek. 

Prices  of  Patterns  of  all  these  nvill  be  found  in  Madame  Letellier’s  Price  List  on  Diagi 
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coloured  Madras,  with  tiny  yellow,  red,  and  black  pine 
patterns  scattered  all  over.  The  skirt  is  snufF-coloured, 
with  narrow  plisses  and  border  of  pine  patterns  over 
each  plisse.  Another  wider  border  of  the  same  style 
goes  round  the  polonaise,  which  is  made  in  the  Princess 
shape. 

For  the  autumn  costumes  are  prepared  of  fancy 
beige  material  in  dark  and  light  blue,  buff,  ecru,  and 
various  shades  of  brown.  Indian  embroidery  in  faille 
wool  of  a  darker  shade  to  match  is  used  for  trimming 
these  costumes,  as  also  fringe  and  coarse  cotton  lace, 
called  Torchon  lace. 

For  instance,  a  dress  of  light  blue  beige,  with  skirt 
trimmed  with  four  very  fine  plisses,  laid  over  bands  of 
the  material  scalloped  and  embroidered  with  fine  dark 
blue  wool.  The  tunic  is  also  trimmed  with  a  similar 
plisse,  and  embroidered  flounce  coming  beyond  it.  This 
double  trimming  is  repeated  in  smaller  proportions  ail 
the  way  down  the  front,  with  bows  of  dark  blue  faille 
to  fasten  the  tunic.  Trimming  to  match  round  the  sleeves. 

A  toilet  of  another  style  is  of  prune  faille  (a  bluish 
shade  of  plum-colour)  with  plisses  round  the  skirt,  and 
a  tablier  of  cream-coloured  silk  network  edged  round 
with  a  handsome  fringe  to  match.  The  cuirasse  is  also 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  and  deeply-fringed  network 
of  cream  silk.  Both  tablier  and  cuirasse  are  finished  with 
bows  of  prune  faille. 

Cream  white  is  still  at  least  as  fashionable  as 
caroubier  red.  Entirely  white  dresses  are  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  distinguished  style.  Worth  has  just  been 
sending  to  a  chateau  in  Touraine  a  lady’s  riding-habit 
of  cream-white  double  Indian  cashmere,  most  elegant 
and  effective.  Two  tunics  of  a  new  cut,  introduced  by 
the  same  house,  are  both  equal  favourites  this  autumn — 
the  Almee  and  the  Bouquettere. 

TTie  Almee  tunic  (which  can  be  worn  with  any 
elegant  skirt)  is  of  cream-white  crepe  de  chine, 
embroidered  with  field-flowers,  placed  over  a  cream 
faille  Princess  dress,  buttoned  at  the  side,  and  falling 
into  a  wide  square  piece  at  the  back,  after  being  grace¬ 
fully  draped  Oriental  fashion  in  front.  This  tunic  is 
edged  all  round  with  a  splendid  fringe  matched  to  the 
colour  of  the  field-flowers. 

The  Bouquetiere  tunic  is  simply  a  scarf  of  guipure 
d art,  with  strips  of  insertion  in  ecru  thread,  embroidered 
with  coloured  flowers  in  wool.  This  tunic  looks  very 
effective  draped  over  a  dress  of  caroubier  faille  with 
loop  of  faille  ribbon  of  the  same  colour. 

Dinner  and  evening  dresses  for  the  country  are  prettily 
made  of  white  Indian  muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace  insertion  and  edging,  of  white  sttiped  gauze,  or  of 
white  embroidered  muslin  over  pale  blue  or  pink, 
maize  or  caroubier  silk,  even  the  flounces  and  frillings 
being  lined  with  bands  of  pinked-out  silk. 

Pretty  and  youthful-looking  evening  toilets  are  also 
made  of  striped  batiste,  pink,  blue,  or  cerise  over  a 
white  ground,  with  a  Swiss  corselet  of  faille  or  taffetas 
to  match.  A  full  ruching  of  white  crepe  lisse  or  tulle 
forms  a  pretty  finish  round  the  top  of  the  bodice.  This 
style  is  suitable  only  for  young  ladies.  The  skirt  may 
be  more  or  less  elaborately  trimmed  according  to  the 
age  of  the  wearer.  A  small  cluster  of  flowers  is  placed 


at  the  side  of  the  bodice,  another  upon  the  fancy  pocket 
of  the  skirt ;  the  latter  may  be  continued  into  a  trailing 
branch  to  fall  over  the  train.  Natural  flowers  are  very 
fashionably  worn,  but  so  fragile  that  fair  imitations  are 
still  oftener  resorted  to.  A  flower  or  two  may  survive 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  hair  or  bodice  at  a  dinner  or 
quiet  evening  party,  but  as  soon  as  dancing  is  in 
question  it  is  folly  to  think  that  any  natural  flowers 
can  bear  the  ordeal,  and  if  one  does  not  wish  to  wear 
drooping  and  faded  flowers  before  half  the  evening  is 
over,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the  art  of  some  clever 
jleuriste.  And  very  beautiful  are  the  artificial  flowers 
produced  by  Parisian  artists.  Among  the  combinations 
most  in  vogue  just  now  are  clusters  of  cardinal  red 
carnations  or  pomegranate  blossoms  with  green  grasses. 
Red  poppies  are  also  very  fashionable  for  hat-trimming, 
and  are  frequently  combined  with  clusters  of  corn¬ 
flowers  of  two  shades  of  blue.  Wreaths  of  these  blue 
cornflowers  are  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet  with 
a  large  cluster  of  poppies  at  the  back,  and  wreaths  of 
bluish  heliotrope  or  field  violets,  with  clusters  of 
Jacqueminot  roses. 

There  are  also  toquets  entirely  covered  with  flowers, 
but  for  the  autumn  these  flower-trimmings  will  now  be 
exchanged  for  feathers. 

Fringes  are  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day  for 
elegant  toilets.  The  Almee  fringe,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep,  forms  a  scarf  tunic  over  silk  skirts  in  Oriental 
fashion,  and  fasten  at  the  side.  This  fringe  is  of  silk 
network  or  of  chenille.  In  black  it  can  be  worn  over 
any  dress,  but  it  is  more  stylish  to  match  it  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  of  the  toilet.  The  new  braids  are 
embroidered  in  camaleu  shades,  or  else  with  coloured 
flowers.  These  braids  give  a  very  elegant  finish  to 
cashmere  and  faille  toilets.  There  are  also  the  Oriental 
and  the  Breton  braid,  and  the  Valois,  embroidered  with 
silver  and  blue  jleurs-de-lis. 

Ribbons  are  also  employed  in  great  profusion. 
Shaded  ribbons,  basket-work,  and  gauze  ribbons  are 
matched  to  the  new  autumn  toilets  just  as  they  were  to 
summer  ones.  The  Croizette  gauze  scarf,  which  is 
twisted  round  the  border  of  toquets  and  tied  at  the 
back  in  a  large  bow,  is  the  great  fancy  of  the  season. 
By  changing  the  scarf  one  obtains  at  pleasure  the 
semblance  of  a  new  hat. 

Another  pretty  thing  we  have  discovered  in  our 
constant  search  for  novelties  is  a  fichu  of  silvery-white 
gauze,  rounded,  and  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  pink 
or  blue  crepe  de  chine  with  fringe  to  match.  This 
tasteful  new  fichu  is  called  the  Hebe  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  of  youth. 

Bonnets  are  elegant  in  proportion  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  modern  toilets.  Hats  are  still  the  favourite 
this  month  for  the  seaside  and  country.  There  are 
models  to  suit  all  tastes  and  faces. 

Very  tasteful,  though  simple,  hats  are  of  Oran  straw, 
merely  trimmed  with  a  white  or  coloured  gauze  scarf 
and  a  bird’s  wing. 

The  Sangalli  is  also  very  pretty,  with  a  gauze  scarf 
and  a  cluster  of  various  flowers  in  the  Jardiniere  style. 
It  is  of  coarse  straw,  and  suitable  only  for  demi- 
toilette. 
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The  Dhuitre  is  more  dressy.  It  is  of  white  chip, 
bell-shaped,  with  wreath  of  field-flowers  coquettishly 
arranged  round  the  crown,  and  with  loops  of  maize- 
coloured  ribbon  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  hat. 

Again,  we  may  mention  a  Marie  Stuart  of  white  chip, 
trimmed  with  a  transparent  gauzy  material,  cream- 
coloured,  and  a  verj-  light  and  delicate  wreath  of  heather 
and  rosy-white  cherry  blossoms.  Inside,  ruche  of  crepe 
lisse  and  Valenciennes  lace,  with  small  bright-blue  and 
green  flies. 

A  Plessis  toquet  of  black  chip,  trimmed  with  a  scarf 
of  black  naite,  and  a  long  drooping  feather. 

A  Serbian  toquet,  entirely  covered  with  ostrich 
feathers,  and  an  aigrette  of  peacock’s  feathers  at  the 
top. 

A  Scudery  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  tuberoses  and  tinted  foliage  slanting  over  the 
eyes,  lined  with  crimson  faille,  and  turned  up  at  the  back 
with  a  large  cluster  of  crimson  carnations  with  their 
velvety  foliage.  A  stylish  chapeau,  proudly  bearing  the 
favourite  blossoms  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  tuberose  and  the 
carnation. 

The  Marie  Antoinette  chapeau,  less  new,  is  still  and 
ever  in  favour,  of  Leghorn  straw,  broad  brimmed, 
trimmed  with  white  feathers  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses. 

But  for  everyday  wear  the  most  usually-worn  hat  is 
the  Gainsborough,  of  coarse  straw,  with  a  voluminous 
scarf  forming  its  principal  trimming,  caught  up  on  one 
side  with  a  feather  or  cluster  of  flowers. 

The  Russian  toquet  is  more  stylish  when  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  toilet,  of  grenadine,  gauze, 
foulard,  or  faille  in  various  tints  of  careuhier,  navy  blue, 
sky-blue,  cream-white. 

The  new  and  beautiful  fancy  gauzes  which  have  been 
so  fashionable  for  chapeaux  this  summer  will  be  much 
employed  as  scarves  and  draperies  over  rich  silk  and 
velvet  dresses. 

For  the  present  season  Indian  silk,  soft  and  easily 
draped,  forms  very  pretty  polonaise  tunics  to  wear  over 
a  faille  or  grosgrain  silk  skirt.  The  polonaise  is  fas¬ 
tened  all  the  way  down  with  bows  of  ribbon  to  match. 
Indian  cashmere  will  also  be  much  employed  for  autumn 
costumes  this  year.  For  wearing  as  a  mantle  just  now, 
the  Breton  fichu  of  fine  cashmere  or  of  crepe  de  chine 
is  extremely  graceful  and  becoming.  In  cashmere  it  is 
more  useful  and  in  crepe  de  chine  it  is  more  elegant. 
This  fichu  or  small  shawl  is  crossed  in  front,  has  both 
ends  tied  at  the  back,  and  a  cluster  of  flowers  upon  the 
left  shoulder.  Very  dainty  is  this  new  style  of  fichu, 
especially  when  of  pale  rose-coloured  crepe  de  chine, 
embroidered  all  over  with  forget-me-nots  and  rosebuds. 

One  of  this  description  was  worn  by  a  young  lady  at 


Enghien  the  other  day,  over  a  grey  and  rose-coloured 
striped  toilet  with  a  pretty  Watteau  pocket  and  rose- 
coloured  bows.  Both  the  cuirasse  bodice  and  sleeves 
were  grey,  and  laced  with  a  grey  lace  over  rose-coloured 
sleeves  and  a  rose-coloured  plastron.  The  Watteau 
hat  was  trimmed  with  loops  of  grey  and  rose-coloured 
ribbons  and  white  and  rose-coloured  roses. 

Among  other  pretty  toilets  of  the  month  we  noticed 
the  following  : — 

A  toilet  of  cream-white  foulard,  with  trained  skirt, 
trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  very  fine  plisses  and  polo¬ 
naise  edged  round  with  one  similar  plisse,  and  a  hare¬ 
bell  fringe  to  match,  fastened  with  bows  of  caroubier 
silk,  placed  ladder- wise,  and  one  large  bow  of  the  same 
to  loop  it  up  rather  low  down  at  the  back.  Gains¬ 
borough  hat  with  white  feather  and  cluster  of  three 
red  roses.  White  sunshade  embroidered  with  a  wreath 
of  roses. 

A  costume  of  Havannah  faille  and  ecru  foulard  with 
plain  stripes  and  open-work  lace-like  insertion  woven  in 
the  material  ;  trained  skirt  with  plisses,  polonaise 
edged  with  ecru  lace  and  bows  of  Havannah  and 
caroubier  ribbon.  Round  hat  in  the  Creole  style, 
border  of  unbleached  rice  straw,  with  crown  of 
Havannah  foulard,  and  wreath  of  red  poppies  and 
yellow  autumn  grasses. 

A  costume  of  heliotrope- coloured  foulard,  with 
violet  stripes.  The  trained  skirt  has  two  deep  plisses 
headed  with  a  wide  strip  of  violet  velvet.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  two  tabliers,  each  trimmed  round  with  a 
strip  of  violet  velvet,  a  narrow  plisse,  and  a  border  of 
Mirecourt  lace  showing  beyond.  Both  tabliers  cross 
one  another  at  the  side  under  a  pretty  Watteau  pocket, 
with  violet  bows  and  lace  trimming.  Capote  bonnet  of 
white  straw,  lined  with  cream  faille,  trimmed  with  violet 
velvet,  and  with  a  wreath  of  heliotropes,  roses,  and 
wild  violets. 

A  toilet  of  buff-coloured  beige  with  semi-trained 
skirt,  trimmed  with  five  pleated  flounces,  and  long 
polonaise  edged  with  vandyked  brown  velvet,  and  a 
fringe  to  match.  This  polonaise  is  buttoned  slantways 
at  the  side  with  buttons  of  carved  brown  wood,  and 
draped  at  the  back  by  a  wide  bow  of  brown  velvet. 
Bergere  hat  of  straw,  trimmed  with  brown  velvet  and  a 
wreath  of  large  moon  daisies  and  cluster  of  red 
poppies. 

And  a  dinner  toilet  of  pale  rose-coloured  faille  with 
long  train  covered  with  fine  plisses.  Louis  XV.  tunic  of 
white  embroidered  Indian  muslin  with  quillings  of 
Valenciennes  lace  and  bows  of  rose-coloured  faille. 
Cluster  of  rosebuds  upon  the  bosom,  and  wreath  of 
the  same  in  the  hair. 
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great  quantity  of  hair,  either  as  regards  length  or 
thickness.  If  the  hair  be  divided  across  the  back  of 
the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  the  lower  part  is  sufficient  for 
the  pendent  plait.  T^e  front  hair  is  then  parted  away 
and  arranged,  and  the  hair  that  is  left  is  puffed  and 
curled  over  the  fingers.  This  is  a  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  for  grown-up  people.  Girls  often  wear  their 
hair  simply  brushed  straight  back,  and  tied  together 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  pretty  and  simple  style, 
but  cannot  be  recommended  to  such  young  ladies  as 


To  those  who  have  a  greater  quantity  of  hair  our 
second  illustration  may  seem  in  some  sort  as  a  guide, 
though  I  would  counsel  those  who  take  a  lesson  from 
it  not  to  arrange  the  upper  part  of  the  hair  to  resemble 
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ERHAPS  it  is  to  the  great  heat  that  we 
owe  the  present  delightful  reformation 
in  hair-dressing.  False  hair  is  abolished 
for  the  present.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
iQV  to  say,  for  ever  !  But  no  doubt  it  will  some 
SP  day  reappear.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 

W  is  not  worn  now,  and  the  hair  is  arranged  in 

small  curls  close  to  the  head — not  drooping 
■T,  curls,  but  those  simply  twisted  round  the 
^1  fingers  and  pinned  into  position.  The  back 
®  hair  is  plaited  and  allowed  to  hang  in  a  loop, 
y  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  the  style  pretty  clearly 
from  a  front  view.  This  coiffure  does  not  require  a 


possess  the  bump  of  self-esteem  largely  developed,  nor 
others  who  are  visibly  deficient  in  the  organs  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  veneration.  The  coiffure  requires  a  shapely 
head  and  the  softness  of  outline  that  belongs  to  youth. 
It  is  an  approach  to  the  classical,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  on  old  statues  the  hair  is  tied  rather  higher 
than  is  usual  at  present. 
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sausages,  but  to  make  the  rolls  regular  without  stiff¬ 
ness. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange  the  hair  prettily  in  either  of  these  styles 
if  any  preparation  containing  grease  be  applied  to  it. 
There  are  but  few  people  now  who  use  pommade  with 
the  hair.  There  are  so  many  excellent  preparations 
made  without  any  ingredient  that  is  disagreeably  sticky 
or  greasy,  that  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  soiling 
the  hair  with  the  “  hair-oil”  that  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable.  M.  Rimmel  has  some  hair- 
washes  that  are  most  pleasant  to  use,  even  apart  from 
the  fragrance  which  the  great  reformer  of  perfumes  so 
deftly  imparts. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  is  go  )d  scent  in  this  hot 
weather  !  Lavender-water  is,  perhaps,  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  when  really  good.  There  are,  of  course,  wretched 
imitations,  but  these  can  be  avoided  by  going  to  a  good 
house  to  buy  the  scent.  Half  a  bottle  of  Rimmel’s 
toilet  vinegar  in  the  bath  every  morning  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  an  extravagance,  so  thoroughly  does  it  cool 
the  water,  and  so  pleasant  and  refreshing  is  its  effect 
upon  the  skin.  Physicians  tell  us  that  the  best  means 
of  keeping  cool  is  to  keep  the  skin  in  good  working 
order,  and  nothing  is  more  efficacious  to  this  end  than 
a  cold  bath  every  morning,  and  a  warm  bath  every 
night,  taking  care  not  to  remain  too  long  in  either,  and 
thoroughly  to  rub  the  skin  with  a  soft  towel  after 
each. 

Apropos  of  towelling,  I  may  recommend  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  the  Elephant  Towelling,  made  from  yarns 
spun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  possess  the  characteristics  of 
the  old-fashioned  home-spun  yarns,  which  were  so 
wondv’rfully  durable  as  compared  with  too  many  of  our 
modern  manufactures.  These  towels  are  very  pleasant 
for  toilet  purposes,  as,  being  made  of  pure  flax,  they 
are  absorbent,  and  dry  the  skin  without  much  rubbing. 
The  manufacturers  make  a  point  of  attaining  a  perfect 
bleaching  of'  this  towelling  without  any  of  the  injury 
the  fabric  must  sustain  when  subjected  to  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  process  generally  deemed  sufficient,  but  so 
detrimental  to  the  durable  qualities  of  the  towels.  The 
material  of  the  Elephant  towelling  is  pretty,  and  some 


of  the  finer  qualities  possess  an  admirable  lustre, 
may  be  ordered  of  any  first-class  draper. 


This  “  Bebe”  chapeau  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for 
a  light  and  pretty  bonnet.  It  has  a  soft  crown  of  black 
Chantilly  net.  The  brim  is  bound  with  black  satin, 
and  the  trimming  consists  of  pleated  Valenciennes  lace 
with  a  wreath  of  southernwood,  berries,  and  green 
leaves.  In  front  is  placed  a  large  bow  of  cream- 
coloured  grosgrain  ribbon,  with  fringe  ends,  and  metal 
agrafe.  At  the  back  loops  and  ends  of  black  corded 
ribbon. 

In  the  intense  heat  that  we  have  lately  experienced 
anything  heavy  on  the  head  is  simply  insupportable, 
and  hats  and  bonnets  of  only  the  very  lightest  materials 
have  been  worn. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


ELEGANT  TRAVELLING  COSTUMES. 

I.  Costume  in  chestnut-brown  taffetas  and  dove- 
coloured  chine.  Trained  skirt,  with  a  flounce,  com¬ 
posed  of  plissesof  taffetas  and  gathered  chine;  the  heading 
is  a  deep  plisse.  Tunic  trimmed  with  plisses,  between 
which  are  simulated  buttonholes  and  buttons.  The 
draperies  of  the  tunic  are  fastened  under  a  pleated  pocket. 
Plastron  cuirasse  with  turned-down  collar.  Taffetas 
sleeves  terminating  in  plisse  and  cuff.  Bonnet  with  soft 
crown  of  black  faille,  and  narrow  brim  of  maize  faille. 


Garland  of  blue  and  chestnut-brown  silk  flowers,  white 
lace  appearing  under  the  brim. 

2.  Costume  in  foulard  with  black  and  checked  stripes 
alternately.  Short  trained  skirt  with  a  gathered  flounce 
and  two  bouillons  with  double  ruched  heading.  Polo¬ 
naise  with  a  black  plisse  round  the  lower  edge,  bows  in 
front,  frills  and  pleated  comet  at  the  wrist.  The  pocket 
is  composed  of  bias  bands  of  faille.  Black  hat  with 
raised  brim,  trimmed  with  red  velvet,  black  veil  falling 
down  the  back. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


484. — Sbasidb  Dress  and  Bathing  Costusie. 

1.  Bathing  costume  for  a  little  boy.  In  blue  serge  bound  with 
scarlet  braid.  Cashmere  sash  tied  at  the  back  with  long  ends.  Oil¬ 
skin  bat  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

2.  Bathing  dress  for  a  young  lady.  In  thin  blue  serge  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  scarlet  braid  and  buttons.  Blouse  cut  in  one  piece,  and 
gathered  at  the  waist  under  a  belt.  Oilskin  cap  with  ruche,  under 
which  the  hair  is  carefully  gathered,  and  the  cap  tied  firmly  at  the 
back. 

3.  Costume  for  the  beach.  Trained  skirt,  and  round  it  a  deep 
pliss^,  surmounted  at  the  back  by  four  other  narrower  plisses. 
Tablier  formed  of  two  sets  of  folds,  and  arranged  “  cn  biais,”  the 
lower  ed^  ornamented  with  ball  fringe.  Large  bow  and  broad  end 
edged  with  fringe  at  the  back.  Confection  in  cashmere,  very  long 
and  pointed  in  front,  the  back  shorter,  and  ornamented  with  bias 
and  braid.  Guipure  on  all  the  edges,  bows  on  the  wrist  and  basques. 
Sleeves  trimmed  similarly  to  the  back  of  the  confection. 

485. — Summer  Toilettes. 

1.  Princess  costume.  Long  trained  skirt,  ornamented  with  a  deep 
bias  in  broche,  and  small  pleating  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge.  The 
lower  part  of  the  train  has  a  gathered  flounce  surmounted  by  a  plisse. 
Princess  tunic,  with  short  rounded  tablier  in  front,  finished  at  the 
side  by  a  bow  of  brocaded  ribbon,  similar  ribbon  forming  graduated 
long  loops.  Tight  sleeve,  with  plisse'  and  bias  of  broche.  Straw 
bonnet  with  diadem  front,  and  across  it  a  pliss4 ;  outside  are  a  feather 
and  garland  of  flowers  falling  over  the  back. 

2.  Trained  skirt  with  a  plisse  and  bias.  Princess  tunic  closed  in 
front,  and  falling  in  a  long  square  end,  attached  at  the  side  to  the 
back  part  by  a  bow.  The  back  falls  in  a  paint  on  loops  of  ribbon. 
All  the  edges  are  ornamented  by  a  plisse  and  bias.  Black  straw 
bonnet  with  soft  faille  crown ;  trimmings  of  flowers  and  bows  of 
ribbon  and  bandeau  to  match. 

486. — Toilettes  fob  the  Country. 

X.  Blouse  for  a  boy  of  5.  The  front  plain,  the  skirt  pleated  to  the 
waist  at  the  back.  White  linen  sailor  collar,  deep  open-work  braid 
round  the  blouse  and  sleeves,  red  ribbon  sash,  sailor  hat  in  marron 
straw,  with  red  and  blue  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  in  ecru  gingham  with  rose-colour  stripes  and  trim¬ 
mings  of  blue  linen.  Trained  skirt,  ornamented  with  cross  flounce, 
and  above  it  a  deep  band  and  plisse.  Polonaise  with  plain  blue 
sleeves.  Archiduc  paletot  with  turned-down  collar,  plisses  on  all 
the  edges.  Pleated  pocket  with  bows.  Fancy  straw  bonnet,  with 
bandeau  of  variegated  roses  and  blue  netted  scarf  on  the  crown, 
fastened  at  the  back  with  a  cluster  of  roses.  Swedish  kid  gloves. 
Linen  sunshade,  embroidered  with  blue,  and  lined  w'ith  blue  silk. 

487. — Country  Toilettes. 

1.  For  a  girl  of  10.  Dress  and  mantle  of  grey  mohair,  the  latter 
trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  silk  and  pli-s^s.  Sailor  collar  and  pocket, 
with  bow  of  ribbon. 

2.  For  a  prl  of  8  or  9.  Princess  dress  in  cashmere,  cut  square  at 
the  neck,  trimmed  with  embroidery ;  similar  embroidery  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt. 

t.  For  a  girl  of  15,  Skirt  of  dark  blue  taftetas  untrimmed. 
Polonaise  of  bright  blue  cashmere,  V -shaped  botlice  front  and  back, 
where  it  is  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  faille  and  Valenciennes,  and 
filled  in  with  blue  and  white  striped  foulard.  The  polonaise  is 
draped  and  raised  at  the  back  under  a  large  bow  edged  with  lace : 
this  trimming  is  repeated  round  the  polonaise.  The  sleeve  at  the 
wrist  has  a  frill,  a  bracelet  of  ribbon,  and  Valenciennes  lace  at  the 
inner  edge.  Bergfere  hat  in  leghorn,  trimmed  with  daisies  and  cream 
gauze. 

4.  For  a  little  girl  of  4.  Ulster  in  maroon  alpaca,  ornamented 
in  front  with  two  rows  of  buttons ;  sailor  hat  in  Dunstable  straw,  with 
maroon  velvet  tied  round. 

5.  For  a  girl  of  1 2.  Costume  in  navy  blue  cashmere.  Skirt  or¬ 
namented  with  plisse,  bouillon,  and  bow  of  ribbon.  Half-fitting 
paletot  of  the  same  material,  trimmed  with  white  braid,  bow  of  ribbon 
in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Hat  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
with  soft  crown  and  pleated  brim.  Grey  ostrich  feather  and  loops 
of  ribhon. 

6-  For  a  little  boy  of  10  or  ii.  White  linen  suit,  short  half¬ 
fitting  jacket,  navy  blue  tie,  maroon  straw  hat,  with  band  of  blue 
ribbon. 

488. — V'isiTiNG  Costume. 

Faille  skirt,  ornamented  with  flounces  and  pUsses  on  which  falls  a 
pointed  piece  simulating  another  skirt.  The  tunic  is  in  striped 


vigogne,  cut  on  the  cross,  and  trimmed  with  bias,  pliss^,  and  fringe. 
Cuirasse  with  piece  of  faille  in  the  back,  plisse  and  bow  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  sleeve.  Capote  with  soft  full  crown,  feathers,  bows,  and 
lace. 

489. — Walking  Costume. 

Faille  skirt  with  Bulgare  pleat.  Long  scarf  of  striped  foulard, 
one  side  falling  on  the  train,  and  the  other  draped  under  a  bow. 
The  corsage  opens  on  a  Louis  XV’I.  vest.  “  Trianon”  hat,  with 
puffing  of  violet  ribbon  inside,  bow,  and  ends,  and  flowers  outside. 

490. — Ball  Toilette. 

Mantcau  de  cour  skirt  with  long  plain  train.  The  front,  entirely 
draped,  is  ornamented  at  the  lower  edge  with  a  plls84  and  cream 
lace,  surmounted  by  a  garland  of  roses  and  clematis.  This  lace  is 
repeated  on  the  sides,  and  on  two  scarves,  which  arc  crossed  on  the 
tablier,  one  being  fastened  at  the  sides  under  ends  of  lace,  the  other 
terminating  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  on  the  opposite  side. 
Pointed  cuirasse,  lacenl  in  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  lace  to  match 
that  on  the  skirt.  Plisses  and  bouillonncs  of  crape  lisse  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cuirasse.  Flowers  on  the  shoulders  and  in  the 
hair. 

491.  — Evening  Toilette. 

In  Indian  cashmere,  cream-coloured,  and  faille  to  match.  Trained 
skirt  completely  coulisse,  and  striped  with  bunds  of  faille  edged  with 
cream-colour  silk  luce.  A  scarf  of  cardinal  red  gauze  crosses  the 
skirt,  and  is  fastened  by  a  large  bow.  Cuirasse  trimmed  round  with 
lace ;  a  fichu  of  cardinal  ribbon  and  lace  ornaments  the  opening  at 
the  neck,  terminating  in  a  bow.  Duchess  sleeves  with  cream  lace, 
bow,  and  bracelet  of  eardinal  ribbon.  Cluster  of  fiowe  s  in  the 
hair. 

492.  — ^^Walking  Costumes. 

1.  In  pretty  woollen  fantaisie,  with  green  stripes  of  two  shades. 
Polonaise  Princess  form  at  the  back,  raised  in  two  pull's,  with  loops 
of  green  ribbon  placed  at  each  side.  Trained  skirt.  Band  of  green 
ribbon  and  fringe  round  the  edges.  Bonnet  with  soft  crown  in 
cream-colour  gauze,  lace  strings  fonning  a  bavolet,  from  under 
which  appear  loops  and  end  of  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  in  ticru  glassy  mohair.  Trained  skirt,  terminated  by 
a  pliss4,  headed  by  a  narrow  maroon  plisse'  and  bouillonue.  Long 
trained  tunic,  pleated  in  a  puli',  sustained  at  the  side  by  a  bow  of 
maroon  ribbon.  Ball  fringe  round  the  lower  edge.  Cuirasse 
corsage,  prolonged  at  the  side-piece,  and  attached  to  the  hascpie  in 
three  pleats.  White  rice  straw  hat,  with  white  and  maroon  feather, 
and  maroon  ribbon  trimmings. 

493. — Lingerie  foe  Children. 

1.  Blue  linen  dress  for  a  little  boy  of  4.  Princess  dress,  the  skirt 
pleated  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  bias  and  guipure. 

2.  Nainsook  dress  for  an  infant  of  6  months.  Pleated  corsage ; 
skirt  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  open-work  stars;  bertho  to  match 
round  the  neck. 

3.  Child’s  dress,  pleated  in  front,  gathered  at  the  back,  orna¬ 
mented  with  narrow  lace  and  rows  of  stitching;  dress  and  sash  in 
nainsook. 

4.  Chemisette  of  percale  for  a  little  boy  of  3  to  5-  Pleated  in 
front.  Collar,  front  hem,  and  wristband  in  flue  embroidered 
linen. 

5.  Pelisse  in  white  pique  for  a  child  of  6  months  to  S  years.  All 
the  edges  ornamented  with  handsome  guipure  embroidery. 

6.  Chemisette  in  nainsook  for  a  little  girl.  Small  tucks  in  front. 
Turned-down  collar  and  wristbands  formed  of  pleated  bands  edged 
with  Valenciennes  lace. 

7.  White  pique  dress  for  a  little  girl  of  S  or  7.  Princess  form  in 
front,  buttoned  at  the  side,  and  having  two  rows  of  pearl  buttons  ; 
plain  back  and  pleated  skirt.  Large  revers  at  the  side,  finished 
with  bows  of  blue  ribbon.  Pocket,  revers,  neck,  and  sleeves  trimmed 
with  embroidery. 

8.  Chemisette  in  nainsook  for  a  little  girl  of  4,  trimmed  on  the 
S(]uare  at  the  neck  and  at  the  wrists  with  English  embroidery  and 
Valenciennes  lace. 

494  and  498. — ItosETTlS. 

Guipure  Embroidery. 

Trace  the  outlines  upon  mull  muslin,  and  go  over  them  with 
embroidery  cotton.  The  Venetian  bars  must  lie  loose  from  the 
ground,  and  the  outlines  are  worked  in  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch. 
The  purls  must  be  put  in  as  shown  by  the  illustration.  The  lace 
stitches  are  put  in  with  lace  thread  in  point  de  reprise. 
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495. — Case  pob  Sewing  Matebialb. 

Frame  of  black  polished  cane  studded  with  mother-of-pearl  knobs. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  brown  tatfetas,  and  have  in  the  centre  a 
diamond  of  white  cloth  vandyked  round  the  edges,  and  embroidered 
with  three  shades  of  brown  and  with  maize  silk  in  satin,  overcast, 
and  feather  stitch.  Tassels  of  brown  silk,  as  in  illustration. 

496  and  501. — SoPA  Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Circular  cushion  of  black  satin,  arranged  round  the  edge  in  puffings 
'to  form  deep  scallops.  The  cover  is  in  the  Turkish  style,  aud  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rich  embroidery  worked  with  coloured  silks  and  gold 
thread  on  a  ground  of  ecru-coloured  lawn.  The  gold  thread  is 
sewed  on  in  buttonhole  stitch  with  coloured  silks.  The  centre  star 
is  worked  with  gold  thread  sewed  on  with  green  silk  ;  the  crescent- 
shaped  figures  are  sewed  on  with  yellow,  and  the  trefoil  with  red 
silk.  The  spangles  are  sewed  on  with  red  silk  in  point  russc.  A 
pleatiug  of  black  satin  edges  the  centre  embroidery,  and  between 
each  of  the  puffings  is  a  twist  of  gold  cantillc. 

497. — Waste-Papeb  Basket. 

Basket  of  cane  aud  fancy  straw,  stained  brown,  varnished  and 
touched  up  with  gilt.  It  has  a  vandyked  lambrccjuin  embr.)idered 
on  grey  cloth,  lined  with  yellow  satin.  The  central  figure  is  lined 
with  blue  satin.  The  embroidery  is  worked  with  grey  purse  silk  in 
interlacing  buttonhole  stitch,  and  with  gold  thread.  The  upper 
part  of  the  lambrequin  has  a  ruching  of  box  pleats  and  tassels  of 
grey  silk. 

499. — Lace  Edging  pob  Undeblinen,  Ac. 

Point  Lace  Braid  aud  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows : — ist  row :  *  i  long 
treble  in  the  cord  between  3  ovals,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and 
I  treble  in  the  first  stitch,  i  chain,  6  long  treble  with  l  chain,  1 
purl,  I  chain  between  each ;  in  the  next  oval,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain, 
1  long  treble  in  the  cord,  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch,  i 
purl ;  miss  a  corresponding  interval,  8  slip  stitch,  2  chain,  9  slip 
stitch,  2  cliain,  8  slip  stitch  in  the  next  oval,  i  purl,  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  same  oval,  joining  the  centre  of  the  purl  to  the  last  purl,  i  chain, 

1  purl  joined  to  the  last  purl,  2  chain  ;  repeat  from  *,  2nd  row : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  *  6  long  treble,  with  5  chain 
between  each  in  the  hollow  of  a  Vandyke,  5  chain,  i  long  treble  in 
the  cord,  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  oval,  1  purl, 
9  slip  stitch  in  the  same  oval,  2  chain,  9  slip  stitch  in  the  next  oval, 

2  chain,  9  slip  stitch  in  the  oval,  i  purl,  joining  as  before,  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  same  oval,  i  chain,  i  purl ;  join  to  the  corresponding 
purl,  2  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  cord,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row :  *  I  treble  iu  the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  3  times  alternately 

4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  then  4  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  7  chain,  twice  3  double  long 
treble  in  the  2  next  5  chain,  drawing  the  upper  parts  of  each  3  up 
together  (the  ist  time  exclusive  of  the  chain  stitch  on  the  needle,) 
then  7  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain, 
miss  2. 

500. — Lace  fob  Toilette  Aeticles,  Ac. 

Crochet. 

Materials;  Lace  thread,  wool,  silk,  or  crochet  cotton,  ist  row: 

5  times  alternately  6  chain,  i  bar  in  the  2nd  stitch.  For  the  bar 
wind  the  thread  12  or  15  times  loosely  round  the  needle,  take  up  the 
stitch  and  crochet  it  off  together  with  all  the  threads  round  the 
needle,  then  i  double  in  the  ist  chain  stitch  of  the  6  chain,  3  times 
alternately  5  chain,  i  bar  as  before  in  the  ist  of  the  S  chain,  i  double 
in  the  ist  of  the  6  chain  before  the  opposite  bar.  2nd  row  :  i  double 
in  the  stitch  before  the  ist  bar,  1 1  chain,  3  times  alternately  i  double 
in  the  chain  stitch  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted,  9  chain  ; 
then  2  double  separated  by  9  chain  iu  the  chain  stitch  between  the 
2  centre  bars,  3  times  alternately  9  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  next  double,  then  ii  chain,  i  double  in  the  stitch 
before  the  next  double.  3rd  row  :  J  double  with  7  chain  between 
each  in  the  11  chain,  3  times  alternately  4  double  with  7  chain 
between  each  in  the  9  chain ;  then  5  doable  with  7  chain  between 
each  in  the  next  9  chain,  3  times  alternately  4  double  with  7  chain 
between  each  in  the  next  9  chain;  then  5  double  with  7  chain 
between  each  in  the  1 1  chain,  i  double  in  the  last  double  of  the 
row.  This  completes  one  pattern.  Each  pattern  is  crocheted  in 
the  same  way,  joining  the  chain  scallops  of  the  3rd  row  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Along  the  upper  edge  of  these  patterns  crochet  as 
follows : — *  I  treble  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  last  chain  scallop 
but  I  of  the  3rd  row  of  the  next  pattern,  S  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
let  stitch,  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  last  chain  scallop  of  the 
same  pattern,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist  stitch,  1  double  in  the 


centre  of  the  next  scallop,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist  stitch,  i 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  1st 
stitch ;  repeat  from  *. 

502. — Outside  Pocket. 

Guipure  Embroidery. 

Triangular  pocket  of  black  tatfetas,  with  a  cover  of  white  lace. 
The  braid  required  is  a  cream-coloured  medallion-shaped  braid  and  a 
plain  one.  The  connecting  bars  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and 
the  outer  edge  is  finished  off  with  a  cream-coloured  pearl  edging. 
The  pocket  is  suspended  to  a  black  cord  studded  with  jet  knobs,  and 
ending  in  a  tassel. 

503. — Frame  fob  PnoTOGBAPH  Vignettes. 

A  narrow  metal  rim  incloses  an  oblong  of  grey  cloth,  with  oval 
centre  to  hold  the  portrait. 

504. — Monoobam  fob  Washing  Matkbials,  Ac. 

Embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  white  embroidery 
cotton. 

505  and  506. — Insertions  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Point  lace  braid  and  a  kind  of  mignardise  are  required  for  thi.s 
pattern,  and  are  worked  with  bars  iu  overcast  and  buttonhole 
stitch. 

507. — Rosette  for  .Vntimacassae. 

Crochet. 

Close  7  chain  into  a  circle  and  crochet  as  follows : — ist  round : 
Every  round  is  closed  with  a  slip  stitch,  ij  double  in  the  circle. 
2nd  round :  Alternately  2  double,  2  double  iu  the  3rd  stitch.  3rd 
round :  7  double  in  the  front  part  of  the  2nd  double,  6  times  7 
double  in  front  part  of  next  double  but  2.  4th  round:  28  double 
iu  the  back  part  of  the  20  double  of  the  last  round  but  one, 
increasing  at  regular  intervals  so  as  to  keep  the  work  fiat. 
round :  *  i  double,  7  double  in  the  next  stitch  but  one,  miss  i ; 
repeat  6  times  from  *.  6th  round :  7  times  alternately  i  double  in 
the  horizontal  back  part  of  the  stitch  iu  the  last  round  but  one, 
where  the  separate  double  of  the  last  round  was  crocheted,  4  chain. 
7th  round:  Double  crochet.  8th  round:  44  double  in  the  35 
double  of  the  preceding  round,  increasing  at  regular  intervals; 
fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  9th  round  :  With  finer  crochet  cotton. 
*  I  double,  2  leaves,  each  consisting  of  6  chain,  2  double  long  treble 
in  the  ist  chain  stitch,  the  upper  parts  drawn  np  all  together, 
miss  3;  repeat  10  times  from  *.  loth  round:  6  slip  stitch,  *  l 
double  in  the  stitch  between  the  2  leaves  of  the  preceding  round, 
2  leaves  each  of  7  chain  and  2  treble  long  treble  in  the  ist  stitch, 
drawn  up  as  before;  repeat  10  times  from*,  nth  round:  Like 
the  loth  round,  except  that  it  has  7  instead  of  6  slip  stitches ;  fasten 
and  cut  the  thread.  12th  round:  With  coarse  cotton,  .\lternately 

1  double  iu  the  stitch  between  the  2  leaves,  12  chain.  13th  and 
14th  rounds:  Double  crochet,  isth  round:  Alternately  7  chain  in 
the  front  part  of  the  next  stitch  but  one,  1  double  in  next  stitch 
but  one.  i6th  round:  Double  crochet  in  back  part  of  the  stitches 
of  the  last  round  but  one.  1 7th  round :  Alternately  i  double  in 
front  part  of  next  stitch  but  one,  7  double  in  front  part  of  next 
stitch  but  one.  iSth  round :  Alternately  i  double  in  back  part  of 
next  stitch  in  last  round  but  one,  where  the  7  elouble  were  worked, 
5  chain.  19th  round:  2  slip  stitch,  2  double,  •  3  chain,  3  purls  of 
5  chain  and  i  double  in  ist  stitch,  i  double  in  3rd  of  the  3  chain, 

2  chain,  2  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  2 
doable  in  centre  of  next  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

508  andsio. — Two  Edgings  for  Undeblinen,  Ae. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

For  No.  508  a  braid  is  required  which  has  one  side  single,  and 
on  the  other  threefold  loops.  Along  the  latter  side  crochet  at 
follows:—*  I  double  in  the  3  loops  together,  twice  alternately  4 
chain,  i  double  in  next  3  loops  together,  then  10  chain,  join  to  the 
4th  chain  stitch,  3  times  alternately  4  cliain,  4  long  treble,  4  chain, 
I  double  in  the  loop  of  chain,  then  4  chain,  miss  threefold  loop ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  *  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  double  with 
which  the  threefold  loops  of  the  previous  row  were  joined  together, 

3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  chain  stitch  next  to  the  4  treble,  2  purl  of  S 
chain  and  i  treble  in  the  ist  stitch,  i  treble  in  the  stitch  before  the 
next  4  long  treble,  3  purl,  i  treble  in  next  chain  stitch,  2  purl,  1 
treble  in  the  stitch  before  the  next  4  long  treble,  3  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double,  4 
chain;  repeat.  No.  510.  ist  row:  *  3  times  alternately  ii  chain, 

I  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch,  then  3  times  alternately  3  double 
in  the  last  loop  of  chain,  7  chain,  then  3  double  in  the  same  loop ; 
repeat  from  *.  xnd  row :  *  2  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3  loops 
of  the  previous  row,  5  chain,  2  double  in  the  ist  of  the  3  loops  just 
mentioned,  i  chain  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  *  i  double  in  the 
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stitch  between  the  2  double,  5  double  in  the  S  chain,  i  double 
between  the  nest  s  double,  3  double  iu  the  next  single  chain  stitch  ; 
repeat  from  *. 

509. — Wkappee  foe  Plaids,  Shawls,  &c. 

The  case  is  made  of  grey  twill,  lined  with  American  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  an  embroidered  border.  Tlie  outlines  arc  traced 
on  the  twill,  and  the  pattern  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with  red 
wool.  Inside  the  case  is  fitted  with  pockets  and  narrow  spaces  for 
umbrella  and  sunshade,  while  the  centre  space  is  large  enough  to  hold 
one  or  two  articles  of  undcrlinen.  It  is  folded  and  strapped  and 
held  by  a  strong  leather  handle. 

51 1  to  S13. — Necklaces  and  Pendants. 

5 1 1.  Necklace  and  pendant  of  gold,  set  with  brilliants.  The  pen¬ 
dant  can  be  worn  separately  as  a  brooch. 

51*.  Pendant  of  gold  and  brilliants,  with  flower-shaped  centre 
and  true-lover’s  knot. 

513.  Pendant  of  gold  and  brilliant  set  with  fiuc  pear-shaped  pearls, 
the  centre  one  of  unusual  beauty. 

S 14. — Embeoidered  Glove-Case. 

The  case  is  made  of  cardboard,  covered  with  blue  silk,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  with  ecru-coloured  grosgrain  silk  sewn  on  in  buttonhole  stitch 
with  purst'  silk  of  the  same  colour.  The  connecting  bars  are  worked 
in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  wheels  put  in  with  various  lace  stitches. 
The  case  fastens  with  a  metal  lock. 

5 15. — Flower-Stand. 

Embroidery. 

Tlic  frame  is  of  black  polished  cane,  ornamented  with  g^ld  studs, 
and  fitted  with  a  basket  containing  a  tin  dish  to  hold  the  flowers. 
Hound  the  upper  edge  is  a  lambrequin  arranged  in  Vandykes,  the 
sewing  on  of  which  is  hidden  by  a  ruching  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 
The  design  for  the  Vandykes  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  white 
cloth  which  ha.s  been  previously  vandyked.  The  blossoms  are  worked 
with  pink  and  blue  silk  in  chain  stitch,  the  sprays  and  stems  with 
green  silk  in  feather  stitch.  The  embroidery  is  edged  round  with 
gold  cord  sewed  on  with  black  silk.  The  space  between  has  a  cross- 
stitch  border  of  blue  silk,  the  Vandykes  edged  round  with  chain 
stitches  of  blue  silk.  Bows  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  finish  off  at 
the  four  comers. 

516. — Weappee  foe  Plaid.  Open. 


517. — Lace  for  Articles  dr  Toilette. 

Crochet. 

Wool,  purse  silk,  or  thread  must  be  used  for  this  pattern  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  is  intended.  It  is  crocheted  as 
follows  : — 1st  row  :  3  chain,  4  purl  of  5  chain,  and  1  double  in  the 
1st  stitch.  2nd  row:  Working  back  along  the  other  side  of  the  row 
which  makes  a  straight  line,  *  4  double,  each  in  the  stitches  where 
the  double  stitch  of  the  4  purls  are  worked,  1  purl,  3  times  alternately 
I  double,  I  purl,  then  repeat  from  *. 

518. — Lace  foe  Washing  Materials. 

Crochet. 

Begin  by  crocheting  for  the  centre  of  the  rosettes  a  foundation 
chain  of  7  stitches,  close  into  a  circle,  and  proceed  as  follows : — ist 
round  :  5  chain,  the  ist  4  to  form  1  long  treble,  17  long  treble  with 
1  chain  between  each,  then  i  cliain,  close  every  round  with  a  slip 
stitch,  ind  round ;  i  double  in  the  chain  stitch,  5  chain,  repeat. 
This  completes  one  rosette.  The  following  ones  are  crocheted  in  the 
same  way,  joining,  of  course,  as  shown  by  the  illustration.  Then  for 
the  border  above  the  rosettes  crochet  a  foundation  chain  of  the  re¬ 
quired  length  and  proceed  as  follows: — ist  row:  i  treble,  *  chain, 
miss  1,  repeat,  and  row :  i  double  in  the  2  chain,  5  chain,  repeat. 
In  this  row  the  centre  stitch  of  the  4th  and  5th  scallop  of  chain 
must  be  joined  to  the  rosette  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

519. — Design  for  Antimacassar. 

The  embroidery  is  worked  on  a  white  or  coloured  ground  of 
canvas  cloth  with  red  or  black  wool,  or  with  white  twist,  and  the 
cloth  is  then  fringed  out  (see  illustration). 

510  and  5*1. — Designs  for  Darning  on  Net. 

The  designs  are  embroidered  on  black  or  white  net  with  white 
embroidery  cotton  or  with  black  silk. 

S**  and  5*3. — Insertions  foe  Undeelinen. 

Tliese  designs  are  embroidered  on  cambric  nainsook  or  mull 
muslin  in  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  ground  is  cut  away 
from  beneath  the  Venetian  bars. 

5*4. — Another  Design  fob  Antimacass.\e. 

See  descri^ion  519. 

5*5  and  5*6. — Borders  fob  Baskets. 

Tapestry. 

The  pattern  is  worked  in  cross  stitch  on  a  canvas  ground  with 
two  sh^es  of  olive-g^en  wool. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


Our  cut-out  for 
consisting  of  four 


this  month  is  a  child's 
parts — No.  l,  Front; 


pinafore, 
2,  Back ; 


3,  Yoke  ;  4,  Sleeves.  The  letters  in  the  diagram  indi¬ 
cate  the  parts  to  be  joined  together. 
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Paris,  August. 

OW  is  the  time  when  clubs  are  deserted, 
and  when  the  finding  four  players  for  a 
game  of  whist  becomes  a  rare  good  fortune. 
The  Jockey  Club — the  prince  of  clubs — 
has  its  great  oval  saloon  shut  on  account  of 
|;!l|  '  certain  repairs ;  at  the  Agricele,  if  not  shut 

r^j  up,  the  rooms  are  empty.  The  country  is  all 
one  hears  of,  and  out  ot  salt  water  there  is  no 
salvation  it  seems.  The  few  mundane  still  re¬ 
maining  in  Paris  go  of  an  evening  to  a  cafe  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Champs  Elysees  to  hear  a  most  absurd 
song  which  is  all  the  fureur,  and  the  refrain  of 
which  is  to  be  heard  from  Calais  to  Marseilles.  One 
protests,  but  one  goes  all  the  same.  If  he  is  a  philosopher 
after  the  style  of  Mazarin,  one  cannot  ask  any  more  of 
the  master  of  the  establishment. 

The  heat  and  relative  solitude  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Parisian  vegetates  during  this  burning  month  of 
August  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  very  high-flown 
aspirations  ;  at  any  rate,  the  only  thing  he  seems  to 
have  found  to  charm  his  leisure  is  the  cricket — not  the 
noble  game  so  popular  in  England,  but  an  invention 
most  trying  to  the  nerves  of  passers-by.  It  consists  in 
holding  concealed  in  the  hand  a  small  metal  instrument, 
which,  being  pressed  between  the  fingers,  gives  exactly 
the  sound  of  a  cricket.  It  was  a  great  mystification  at 
first,  wotgamins  only,  h\iX.messieurs  of  the  most  respectable 
appearance  enjoying  the  fun  and  surreptitiously  causing 
the  unusual  sound,  which  made  the  uninitiated  believe 
that  Paris  must  have  been  visited  by  a  host  of  crickets. 
For  a  whole  fortnight  this  absurd  thing  has  been  going 
on  in  our  streets  ;  now  it  is  becoming  very  stale,  and  has 
only  to  try  its  luck  in  the  provinces.  Meanwhile  the 
inventor  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  cri  cri, 
though  from  ten  sous  it  came  down  to  two  sous  apiece, 
having  been  purchased  by  thousands,  has  proved  a  very 
good  affair. 

The  Opera  is  the  only  theatre  in  Paris  where  an 
evening  can  be  passed  pleasantly  just  now.  The  system 
of  ventilation  is  so  perfect  and  the  boxes  so  roomy  that 
even  in  this  hot  weather  the  house  is  not  more  suffo¬ 
cating  than  most  drawing-rooms.  The  programme 
varies  just  now  from  Freischutz,  with  the  new  ballet 
Sylvia,  to  La  fuive  or  Lcs  Huguenots  and  the  Prophet, 
with  a  splendid  mise-en-scene  and  a  complete  skating  rink. 
Mdlle.  de  Reske  in  the  part  of  Rachel,  and  Mdlle.  Fou- 
quet  in  that  of  the  Princess,  are  much  applauded.  Both 
are  artists  of  great  talent.  Mdlle.  de  Reske  has  not  the 
energy  and  passion  of  Mdlle.  Krauss  in  the  difficult  role 
of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  but  she  has  a  fine  face  and 
figure  and  a  good  voice.  The  old  Jew,  the  principal 
figure  in  this  opera,  is  represented  by  Solomon,  a  very 
good  tenor.  A  lovely  ballet  has  been  introduced  in  the 
third  act. 


One  house  alone  remains  open  in  Paris,  in  spite  of 
the  general  desertion  of  the  great  city;  it  is  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Galliera.  It  is  true  the  duchess  possesses, 
in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  an  immense  park,  which  is 
worth  all  the  gardens  one  can  dream  of  in  the  country. 
Every  Monday  she  receives  a  large  number  of  guests, 
both  at  dinner  and  for  the  evening.  A  marriage  is  about 
to  take  place  in  the  duchess’s  family  ;  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  Melzi,  who  has  been  a  widower  a  long 
time,  is  about  to  wed  his  cousin.  Countess  Melzi.  The 
wedding  is  to  take  place  in  Paris. 

Duke  Melzi,  one  of  the  grandest  lords  of  the 
Milanese,  is  one  of  the  foreign  grandees  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  French  beau  monde  by  the  affability  of  his 
manners  and  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit.  At  the  head 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  he  possesses,  amongst  others, 
a  princely  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Major,  which  he 
has  filled  with  pictures  and  rare  works  of  art. 

Where  are  the  new  representatives  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  to  establish  themselves  ?  This  is  quite  a  problem 
for  the  diplomatic  world  to  solve.  The  hotel  of  the 
Duke  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  in  the  Rue  Las  Cases, 
chosen  by  Count  Apponyi,  seems  very  insufficient.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  give  dinners  of  above  sixteen 
guests  there  and  numerous  receptions.  Now  Count 
Wimpffen  means  to  hold  in  Paris  his  house  in  great 
state  and  to  exercise  the  most  lordly  hospitality.  He 
has  visited  some  of  the  handsomest  residences  now  to 
be  let  in  Paris  -,  but,  without  deciding  anything,  he  has 
gone  back  to  Austria  to  join  the  countess,  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  is  expected  back  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  fashion  of  going  to  the  seaside  during  the  summer 
months,  which  is  now  so  much  the  rage,  does  not  date 
very  far  back,  in  France  at  least.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  our  seaside  and  watering  places  has  increased 
by  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  In 
1836  it  was  not  much  above  thirty  thousand  people; 
last  year  their  number  reached  above  two  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  now  so 
difficult  to  find  a  dwelling  of  any  kind  in  these  fashion¬ 
able  resorts  if  one  has  not  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
one  months  before.  August  is  the  time  of  all  others  for 
enjoying  such  change  of  air.  The  railway  guide  is  the 
great  tyrant  of  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  decrees  of  the 
fashionable. world.  Nor  is  the  beau  monde  alone  en  route; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  long  since  found  their  summer 
quaiters  ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  busy 
ones  of  the  time,  who  take  their  holidays  in  August  and 
September.  And  who  could  resist  the  temptations 
which  are  multiplied  all  around  you  to  excite  and 
strengthen  your  love  and  taste  for  travelling  ?  Our 
railway  companies  have  so  well  combined  their  pro¬ 
grammes  and  reduced  their  prices  that  travelling  is  now 
within  reach  of  all  purses,  and  few  have  the  heart  to 
resist  such  seductions. 
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ISO 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


ITH  the  ink-pot  giving  evident  symp¬ 
toms  of  suffering,  either  from  the 
present  high  state  of  the  thermometer 
or  from  our  own  recent  industry  at 
scribbling,  your  critic  is  called  upon 
to  supply  his  usual  bundle  of  “news.” 
I  ST  Two  facts  instantly  present  themselves  to 
him — there  is  little  “news”  to  tell,  and  no 
1  SI  ink  to  tell  it  with.  A  supply  of  the  latter, 
however,  may  help  on  the  former.  The 
^  great  midsummer  exodus  has  begun,  and  is 
flourishing  with  terrible  success,  as  the  state 
of  the  theatrical  and  musical  world  clearly  proves. 
Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  this  “  recess”  in  other 
directions,  it  is  certain  that  for  the  time  it  completely 
cripples  the  musical  and  dramatic  exchequers.  To 
those  who  can  afford  it  this  probably  comes  as  a  boon, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  profession  neither  welcomes  nor  benefits  by  the 
change. 

Yet  a  little  fire  still  burns  in  theatrical  circles.  At 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  Dion  Boucicault’s  great  drama, 
entitled  Arrah-na-Pogue,  is  drawing  good  houses,  and, 
judging  from  the  capital  acting  of  Miss  Maggie  Moore, 
with  Messrs.  Williamson,  Emery,  Terriss,  and  Shore, 
its  spirited  scenes  will  continue  “  open  to  the  public” 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  piece  is  well  put  on  the 
stage,  and  two  clever  children.  Miss  and  Master 
Grattan,  are  attractive  in  an  afterpiece. 

Our  Boys  at  the  Vaudeville  show  no  sign  of  flagging. 
Their  “  youth”  has  not  yet  left  them,  and,  unlike  most 
young  men,  they  “  keep  their  place,”  much  to  their 
own  advantage  and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public.  We 
must  not  omit  to  state,  however,  that  every  evening  A 
Fearful  Fog  overtakes  the  theatre  before  the  performance 
concludes. 

At  the  “  Criterion,”  surnamed  “  the  coolest  and  best 
theatre  in  London,”  The  Great  Divorce  Case  is  still  pend¬ 
ing.  That  not  incompetent  jury  the  British  public 
have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  it,  and  when  “  the  case’’ 
will  conclude  offers  a  serious  problem  for  a  thoughtful 
mind.  We  can  only  suggest  that  possibly  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Marys  Secret  might  help  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  What  this  “  secret”  consists  in  can  easily  be 
ascertained  on  application  at  the  doors  of  the  “  Crite¬ 
rion’’  Theatre  every  evening  at  8. 

At  the  pretty  Strand  Theatre  things  go  on  as  merrily 
as  a  marriage  bell.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  still 
the  piece  de  resistance,  and  promises  to  remain  so. 

We  turn  from  theatricals  to  music.  In  the  musical 
world  the  great  topic  just  now  is  Wagner.  Wagner  is 
again  asserting  himself — not  through  Tannhixuser  nor 
Lohengrin,  but  in  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  assisted 
by  all  the  accessories  of  the  great  Wagner-house  at 
Bayreuth.  Never  did  a  composer  rejoice  in  such 
homage.  Shades  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
and  others  !  Two  Emperors  going  out  of  their  way 


to  meet  a  virtuoso!  The  Wagner  Festival,  we  read, 
has  passed  off  with  considerable  eclat.  We  hope  that 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  veritable  “  Music  of  the  Future," 
as  it  must  eventually  prove  to  be,  have  had  enough  of 
their  favourite  apostle.  Surely  five  hours  for  that 
which  can  only  be  termed  the  “  overture”  of  The  Nibc- 
lung  is  enough  and  to  spare  !  But  we  will  not  go  into 
details.  Next  month’s  issue  will  contain  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent’s  impressions  of  his  visit  to  Bayreuth.  It  is 
our  duty  to  turn  from  Wagner  at  Bayreuth  to  Wagner 
at  Covent  Garden. 

Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti  have  again  opened  the  old 
opera-house,  and  are  turning  Wagner  to  profitable 
account  at  the  Promenade  Concerts.  On  one  night  a 
selection  from  Tannhliuscr  has  been  given,  on  another 
a  selection  from  The  Flying  Dutchman,  while  on  another 
occasion  the  Lohengrin  has  been  reverted  to.  We  do 
not  want  to  fall  out  with  Signor  Arditi.  The  selections 
are,  so  far  as  they  can  be,  all  that  could  be  desired, 
being  unquestionably  “  the  pick”  of  the  works  quoted  ; 
but  Signor  Arditi  ought  to  know  better,  if  he  is  a 
Wagnerite,  than  to  dismember  the  god  of  Bayreuth  in 
such  a  manner.  If  Wagner  is  to  be  listened  to  at  all 
it  can  only  be  under  such  circumstances  as  those  which 
this  poet-musician  has  marked  out  for  himself.  He 
must  be  judged  by  his  works  in  their  entirety  or  not  at 
all.  The  music  and  the  words  were  united  to  make 
one  inseparable  whole,  and  any  subtraction  therefrom 
produces  a  ludicrous  effect.  Wagner  selections,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  accepted  cum  grano,  especially  when  the 
connecting  links  between  movement  and  movement  are 
formed  of  notes  and  chords  which  we  venture  to  assert 
Wagner  never  wrote.  Certainly  such  a  course  can 
never  gain  disciples  to  the  “  Future”  school,  and  can 
only  tend  to  hasten  the  inevitable  downfall  of  this  so- 
called  “  school”  of  all  that  is  coarse,  unnatural,  and 
defiant  in  musical  art.  Of  the  Coveiit  Garden  band 
under  Signor  Arditi  we  could  speak  very  highly,  had 
we  the  space  at  our  disposal.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  well  balanced  throughout,  well  practised,  and 
well  worth  hearing. 

Of  the  singers  much  might  be  said.  On  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  we  heard  Mdlle.  Bianchi  sing  delightfully 
in  Seuta’s  song  from  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  as  well  as 
Arditi’s  new  valse — a  composition,  by-the-bye,  which 
we  do  not  iike,  and  the  theme  of  which  is  certainly  too 
weak  for  the  heavy  mass  of  orchestration  that  is  heaped 
on  to  it.  Signor  Gianini  is  gifted  with  a  good  voice, 
but  a  more  unreliable  singer  we  have  scarcely  ever 
met.  In  his  rendering  of  the  well-worn  “  De  miei  Bol- 
lenti  spirit!”  he  raised  us  to  a  great  height  in  the  recitative, 
and,  on  coming  to  the  charming  air,  instantly  dashed 
our  hopes  to  the  ground  by  his  indifferent  singing  of 
the  song.  This  gentleman,  too,  needs  some  sound 
advice  on  the  subject  of  stage  deportment.  He  might 
then  take  some  place  as  a  tenor.  The  solo  instru¬ 
mentalists  are  all  “  tried”  men,  and  need  no  praise 


MUSICAL  AND 

from  us,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  M.  Henri  Ketten, 
whose  skill  at  the  pianoforte  should  certainly  bring 
him  more  forward  in  the  musical  world.  He  is  a  won¬ 
derful  executant,  but,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the 
piano  does  not  “  sing”  under  his  management.  Alt  j- 
gether,  this  season’s  “  promenade  concerts”  are  not 
behind  those  of  previous  years,  and  probably  few  lovers 
of  music  will  fail  to  visit  the  transformed  opera-house 
before  the  concerts  terminate. 

Ere  this  is  published  the  Thirty-second  Birmingham 
Triennial  Musical  Festival  will  have  commenced.  The 
scheme  of  the  performances  is  as  follows  : — Tuesday 
morning,  August  29th, Mendelssohn’s  Elijah;  in  theeve- 
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ning.  The  Corsair,  a  cantata,  by  Cowen,and  of  which  much 
is  expected.  On  Wednesday  morning,  Macfarren’s 
new  oratorio.  The  Resurrection,  which  (as  we  write)  is, 
we  believe,  barely  finished !  Wednesday  evening, 
Niel  Cade’s  cantata,  Zyron,  composed  expressly  for 
this  festival.  On  Thursday  there  will  be  The  Messiah 
in  the  morning  and  Cade’s  Crusaders  in  the  evening. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  three  great  scores  will 
be  interpreted — Spohr’s  Last  Judgment,  Beethoven’s 
Mass  in  C  No.  1,  and  Mendelssohn’s  St.  Paul,  while 
“  the  music  of  the  future”  will  be  represented  by  a 
a  work  by  Wagner,  entitled  The  Holy  Supper. 

Of  all  these  we  propose  to  speak  next  month. 


THE  TRODDEN  PATH. 


O  to  bed  ?  Not  yet,  for  I  want  to  think  : 
When  one  is  in  sorrow  one  longs  for  peace  ; 

_ _ j  And  you  know,  since  Sunday,  the  house  has  rung 

With  weary  whispers  that  would  not  cease. 

Cood  night,  Amy  dear ....  How  good  it  feels 
To  be  freed  from  the  watch  of  those  loving  eyes  ! 

O  kind,  good  friends,  you  would  help  me  more 
If  you  did  not  all  try  so  to  sympathise ! 

Let  me  turn  the  lamp — so ;  now  the  light  shines 
Far  down  the  hall,  on  the  carpet  old. 

On  the  white  path  measured  from  east  to  west, 

Over  faded  glories  of  brown  and  gold. 

Fifteen  years  since  he  brought  me  home  ! 

Choosing  this  carpet  was  first  of  my  cares  ; 

And  he  teased  me  merrily  all  that  spring 
About  my  “  treasures  of  tables  and  chairs.” 

“  Your  heart  is  set  on  your  spoons,”  he  said  ; 

“  I  shall  steal  them  ;  in  truth,  I  do  well  to  be  vexed. 
1  wedded  Minerva  :  lo,  I  find 

Her  soul  in  the  tea-urn  !  What  change  next  ?” 

So  he  teased  through  the  day  ;  but  when  twilight  came. 
His  arm  around  me,  we  paced  the  hall. 

And  I  heard  the  schemes  about  rods  and  wheels. 

Acid  and  alkalies,  each  and  all. 

Till  1  won  some  share  of  my  husband’s  skill, — 

Love  makes  apt  pupils,  you  understand ; 

For  his  tests  and  reckonings,  an  eager  will 
Made  a  ready  brain  and  a  dext’rous  hand. 

Ah,  the  path  was  the  way  to  Fortune  then  ! 

The  brown  and  the  gold  were  gay  and  bright ; 

Our  footsteps  fell  on  no  shaded  tints  ; 

The  road  to  ruin  was  out  of  sight. 

Things  changed  in  time  ;  science  kept  us  poor  -, 

What  was  the  matter  t’were  hard  to  say ; 

No  one  bought  the  books  ;  the  lectures  were  dull ; 

And  the  rich  men  wavered :  “Would  that  scheme  pay  ?” 


“  Practical  science  is  all  we  want ; 

It  is  worth  what  it  brings,  sir,  not  one  whit  more ! 
Prove  the  risk  nothing  or  some  of  your  friends 
Might  try” — with  a  restless  glance  at  the  door. 

Years  were  going  and  money  was  gone  ; 

And  the  keen,  quick  ardour  too  had  paled  ; 

With  the  hopeful  heart  went  the  ready  brain. 

But  I  loved  him  better  because  he  failed  ! 

No  complaint,  no  murmuring,  even  to  me — 

Only  the  hall’s  length  measured  alone 
After  each  rebuff ;  while  my  heart  knew  well 
That  every  footfall  stifled  a  moan. 

I  was  his  comfort,  his  blessing,  he  said  ; 

The  truest  helper,  his  own  dear  wife. 

I  knew  he  meant  it ;  and  I  knew  too 

No  woman  could  fill  the  whole  of  his  life. 

His  work  would  have  rounded  it  out  complete. 
Could  he  have  done  it — well,  God  knows  best ; 
Our  bitter  is  often  His  rarest  sweet : 

I  thank  Him  for  sending  His  servant  rest. 

For  he  kept  Faith’s  anchor  firm  and  true ; 

His  hand  took  a  closer  hold  than  mine 
On  the  chain  that  the  microscope  would  not  show 
Between  things  earthly  and  things  divine. 

So  the  restless  feet  went  up  and  down. 

Summer  and  winter,  morn  and  eve. 

Where  I  "pace  to-night,  till  last  week  he  fell 
Where  I  am  standing — I  will  not  grieve. 

It  is  too  selfish  !  There,  that  shall  do  ! 

Am  I  not  glad  he  has  found  release — 

That  pain  passed  by  him  ?  thank  God  for  that ! 

In  the  path  of  failure  he  met  Heaven’s  peace. 

Yes,  I  am  glad,  or  I  shall  be  soon. 

This  loss  makes  changes  ;  one  thing  I  know. 

No  change  comes  hither ;  sacred  I  keep 
The  path  where  his  heart  broke,  years  ago. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Mistresses  and  Servants. 

Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  have  read  the  various  letters  on  the 
subject  of  servants  that  have  been  sent  to  your  Magazine,  and  I  have 
been  much  amused  by  some  of  them,  and  gained  some  instruction 
from  others.  Among  the  former  was  the  letter  of  the  lady  who 
“  never  enters  her  own  kitchen,”  and  yet  expected  the  work  to  be  done 
properly.  Ladies  who  never  enter  their  own  kitchens  need  not  expect 
to  find  the  work  done.  My  experience  of  servants  is,  that  they  are  like 
children,  who,  when  the  governess  disapi>ears,  fling  down  the  lesson- 
books  and  have  a  regular  game  of  play.  They  must  be  kept  up  to 
their  work  or  they  will  not  do  it.  At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  this  proceeds  from  innate  deprauty,  for  I  think  it  is  caused 
simply  by  the  want  of  training,  not  only  as  regards  their  work,  but 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us,  who  have 
been  carefully  taught,  to  condemn  a  girl  who  has  told  us  an  untruth, 
and  keep  telling  her  a  dozen  times  a  day — ‘‘  But  there  !  you  need  not 
speak,  for  yon  know  I  can  never  believe  you  again.”  Mistresses  should 
remember  that  their  servants  may  have  a  different  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  from  the  one  she  thinks  correct,  and  she  should  try  to  raise 
their  ideas  to  that  standard,  instead  of  condemning  them  for  falling 
short  of  it.  I  hope  you  won’t  think  I  am  preaching,  but  I  shall  feel 
glad  if  you  can  insert  my  letter,  as  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  for  the 
servants.  They  are  the  unrepresented  party  in  your  discussion, 
though  you  invited  them  to  join  it.  As  for  ScEun,  who  calls  her¬ 
self  a  servant,  I  feel  sure  she  is  not  one,  though,  even  if  she  were,  she 
would  be  a  bad  representative,  so  bitter  are  her  remarks  about  mis¬ 
tresses.  A  good  servant  can  scarcely  have  been  in  service  so  many 
years  as  Scrub  without  finding  at  least  one  or  two  good  mistresses, 
and  the  remembrance  of  even  one  would  have  checked  such  remarks 
as  those  of  Scrub  in  a  generous  mind.  However,  I  have  little  doubt 
she  is  a  mistress  herself,  though  probably  not  the  one  who  looked  up 
the  red  herring !  In  your  own  remarks  on  the  subject  that  appeared 
some  months  ago  in  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Economist,”  you  said  that  the 
trj-ing  life  led  by  servants  should  be  taken  into  account,  the  variety  of 
tempers  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  difficulty  of  accommodating 
their  individuality  to  the  widely-differing  habits  of  the  various  families 
they  enter.  They  are  expected  to  be  good-tempered  and  obliging 
through  it  all,  and  for  my  part  I  have  found  the  great  majority  of 
them  to  be  so.  If  they  are  treated  with  consideration  they  will 
generally  like  their  mistresses,  but  if  they  are  spoken  to  rudely  and 
allowed  to  see  that  their  comfort  and  pleasure  are  not  in  the  least 
consulted  by  their  master  and  mistress,  they  are  sure  to  respond  in 
kind.  A  mistress  who  addressee  her  servants  gently,  tells  them 
kindly  of  any  failure  in  their  duty,  believes  their  word  until  she  has 
proved  it  to  be  worthless,  and  refrains  from  ringing  for  them  when 
they  are  at  their  meals,  will  seldom  be  met  with  an  impertinent 
answer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mistress  who  speaks  imperiously 
and  acts  inconsiderately,  is  perpetually  wounding  the  pride  and  even  the 
self-respect  of  her  servants,  and  it  is  only  from  consideration  for 
themselves  that  they  succeed  in  restraining  themselves  from  expressing 
some  of  the  annoyance  they  feel.  IVlienever  I  notice  a  subdued  sort 
of  defiance  in  the  manner  of  the  servants  in  a  house  I  always  draw 
the  inference  that  the  lady  does  not  treat  them  as  she  should,  and  I 
have  generally  found  that  I  have  been  right.  I  have  always  kept  my 
servants  for  a  long  time.  Some  have  left  me  to  be  married.  Only 
one  left  me  in  anger,  but  the  anger  was  directed  rather  against  a  fellow- 
servant  who  had  “  told  upon  her”  than  against  me.  I  treat  my  servants 
with  the  consideration  due  to  every  fellow-creature,  and  though  I 
never  in  any  way  make  companions  of  them,  I  always  find  that  after 
they  have  been  with  me  a  few  weeks  they  voluntarily  come  to  me  in 
their  troubles  and  consult  me  in  their  affairs,  even  in  their  love-matters, 
which  are  too  often  concealed  from  mistresses  as  though  they  were 
crimes,  and  sometimes  with  disastrous  results.  My  letter  is,  I  fear, 
too  long,  so  I  will  close  it  at  once,  hoping  you  will  kindly  find  room 
for  this  Echo  from  the  Servants’  Hall. 


Gazogenes. 

Mrs.  G.  T. — The  Gazogenes  are  made  in  three  sizes— 2  pints,  3  pints, 
and  5  pints;  prices  15s.,  173.  6d.,  and  24s.  The  powders  arc  sold  in 
boxes,  commencing  at  2s.  Od.  The  beverage  is  delicious  with  a  little 
lemon  syrup,  raspberry  vinegar,  liqueur,  or  sherry  mixed  with  it.  The 
gazogene  is  easily  managed,  and  the  effervescing  drink  keeps  good  for 
days.  I  have  had  practical  experience  of  them,  and  can  fully  recom¬ 
mend  them.  In  “thirsty”  weather  they  are  invaluable,  especially 
where  there  are  children. 

Waiters. 

C.AN  Humming-Bird  tell  Fair  Rosamond  whatis  the  proper  charge 
for  a  waiter  (professed)  hired  for  the  evening  ?  [I  believe  78.  6d.  is 
the  charge  for  a  dinner.] 

Original  Recipes. 

8.  A.  P.  M.  writes— “Dear  Editor, — Kindly  let  me  know,  through 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  the  way  to  preserve 
apples  like  Normandy  pippins,  as  I  cannot  find  any  recipe  in  the 
cookery-books.” 


Azile  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,- You  arc  so  kind  in  replying 
to  all  sorts  of  questions  that  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  a  few.  I  have 
seen  large  jars  ornamented  with  coloured  scraps  and  then  varnished, 
which  look  very  handsome.  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  do  them,  as 
I  have  not  met  with  any  one  who  can,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  ?  Do  you  supply  work  commenced,  with  materials  to  finish, 
from  your  work  patterns  P  For  instance,  in  this  month’s  number  is  a 
pattern  of  an  antimacassar  (No.  395),  which  looks  so  pretty  I  should 
like  to  work  it,  but  knowing  very  little  of  embroidery  I  am  afraid  I 
couldn’t  manage  it  even  with  your  clear  directions,  but  if  I  had  a  little 
worked  that  I  could  examine  and  copy,  no  doubt  my  attempts  would 
be  more  successful  than  hitherto  they  have  been  with  this  class  of 
work.  I  like  your  Magazine  extremely ;  I  have  taken  it  ever  since  my 
marriage  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  have  always  found  it  most  useful. 
Mamma  is  equally  pleased  with  it.  The  Housekeeper’s  Conversazione 
interests  me  deeply,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  things  even 
more  thoroughly  and  extensively  canvassed  in  it.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  girls  learning  to  cook,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  but  I 
don’t  think  that  a  girl  knows  enough  when  she  knows  how  to  cook.  I 
had  two  young  cousins  staying  with  mo — clever,  useful  girls ;  well, 
they  could  cook  capitally  for  their  respective  ages,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  dusting  a  room  properly  or  preparing  one  for  the 
housemaid  to  enter  and  sweep,  and  among  my  young  acquaintances 
I  often  find  the  foregoing  to  be  the  case.  Mamma  made  me  do  every¬ 
thing,  and  now  I  can,  if  necessary,  show  my  housemaid  any  part  of 
her  work,  or  go  into  the  kitchen  and  superintend  the  cook,  and  after 
my  husband  has  eaten  his  nicely-cooked,  well-served  dinner,  I  can 
interpret  one  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas  to  him  or  enter  into  any  of  the 
questions  of  the  day.  I  am  so  proud  of  the  training  that  I  have  had 
that  I  should  like  all  mothers  to  train  their  daughters  in  the  same 
way.  I  hope  I  have  ttended  to  rules.  Please  accept  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Magazine.”  [Many  thanks  for  your 
good  wishes.  Will  you  not  help  us  to  discuss  matters  extensively  and 
fully  in  the  Housekeeper’s  Conversazione  ?  All  letters  are  welcome, 
especially  from  those  who  can  give  hints  as  to  managing  so  well  as 
you  seem  to  be  able  to  do.  The  vases  you  mention  are  ornamented  by 
transferring  the  pictures  from  paper.  The  method  is  very  simple. 
Instructions  and  materials  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Son, 
Edgware-road.  We  do  not  supply  patterns  begun,  but  if  you  will 
send  the  illustration  and  description  to  any  good  fancy  establishment, 
you  can,  no  doubt,  have  it  begun  for  you,  and  materials  supplied.  If 
you  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  a  sample,  Madame  Letellier  wiU 
get  it  for  you  in  miniature  on  Penelope  canvas,  if  you  wiU  send  her  two 
shillings  in  postage-stamps.] 
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From  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  of  Madamk  de  Tovn,  it  is  apparent  that  her  “  Notes  on 
Noveltie:^’  have  svpplied  a  want  and  hate  been  found  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.  The  great  number  of  commissions  entrusted  to  her  and  the  many  letters  of  kindly  commendation  enpressing 
satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  have  been  executed,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  ladies  living 
abroad  or  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  metropolis  such  novelties  as  they  are  unable  to  procure  in  their  ownneigh. 
bourhood.  Madame  de  Tovk  will  always  be  glad  to  execute  any  commission  for  articles  which  the  subscribers  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  elsewhere,  and  ^cill  be  glad  to  assist  them  with  her  knowledge,  experience,  and  advice.  Madame  de 
Tour’s  pro  in'nce  being  to  make  her  elf  acquainted,  from  day  to  day,  with  each  novelty  cls  it  arises,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  her 
capability.  As  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  at  different  establishments,  and  in  some  cases  have  to  be  made,  com¬ 
missions  cannot  always  be  executed  by  return  of  post,  hut  the  greatest  possible  despatch  will  be  used.  To  avoid  disappoint, 
vxent,  all  letters  should  contain  precise  directions,  unless  it  be  preferred  torely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Madame  de 
Tour.  Orders  must  in  all  instances  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 


OR  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep.” 
With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  I 
must  beg  to  call  in  question  this  assertion, 
if  the  honoured  and  lamented  writer  meant 
us  to  accept  it  literally.  To  the  “  Lords 
of  Creation”  are  decidedly  not  reserved  all 

fthe  privileges  {?)  of  iv^rk,  or  assuredly  the 
hapless  writer  of  these  notes  would  not  have 
been  obliged,  bon  gre,  nial  gre,  to  labour  in  a 
vain  quest  for  novelties  while  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  at  something  not  much  under  a  hun- 
dred.  “  How  often  !  oh,  how  often  !”  have  I 
been  tempted  to  adopt  the  hopeful  faith  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  respected  Micawber  and  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  to  “turn  up”  instead  of  going  and  turning 
up  that  something  for  myself !  Pardon,  mesdamts,  for 
this  grumbling  digression  !  It  will,  I  feel  sure,  be 
willingly  accorded  me  by  those  who  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  this  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  hot  sunny 
August. 

As  it  will  be  a  case  of  “  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away”  with  many  of  you,  I  trust,  dear  readers,  I  may 
begin  by  mentioning  the  nicest  and  simplest  travelling 
costume  I  see,  consisting  of  an  Ulster,  shaped  to  the 
figure,  and  comparatively  full  and  long  in  the  skirt,  and 
so  made  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  dress 
under  it.  A  hat  to  match  completes  this  useful  costume, 
which  may  be  made  in  summer  tweed  or  serge,  grey, 
bottle  green,  or  navy  blue. 

The  prettiest  hats  for  the  present  season,  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  temperature,  are  in  grey,  chocolate,  white, 
black,  and  navy  blue  felt,  trimmed  with  a  darker  or  con¬ 
trasting  shade  of  velvet,  and  a  long  feather  drooping  on 
the  crown.  When  moderately  wide  the  brim  is  turned 
up  all  round,  at  other  times  it  is  only  turned  up  at 
one  side.  Silver  or  gold  braid  is  much  used  for  trim¬ 
ming  self-coloured  hats. 

The  price  of  these  is  from  a  guinea,  and  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  feather.  A  handsome 
ostrich  feather  alone  cannot  be  obtained  for  less  than  a 
guinea  in  any  colour. 

Coarse  straw  hats  —  “  Gainsborough”  and  other 
shapes — when  worn  at  the  seaside  require  no  other 
trimming  than  a  long  gauze  veil  of  any  shade  at  will, 
twisted  loosely  round,  leaving  a  long  end  and  simply 
fastened  at  one  side  unJer  a  cluster  of  flowers.  The 
end  can  either  be  brought  round  the  throat  or  made  to 


protect  the  face  from  the  salt  sea-breezes.  These  can 
be  obtained  for  los.  6d.  The  most  sanguinary  shade 
of  red  is  the  colour  fort  h  la  mode  at  all  fashionable  sea¬ 
side  resorts — dresses  ornamented  lavishly  with  this 
outrageous  hue,  bonnets  and  hats  gleaming  with  it,  belts 
and  aurnonieres,  and  even  stockings,  en  suite,  to  say 
nothing  of  parasols.  But  for  these  last-named  indispen¬ 
sable  articles  there  is  decidedly  a  raison  d'etre,  as  I  dare¬ 
say  most  fair  ladies  know  that  the  sun’s  gleams  on  the 
red  silk  throw  a  wonderfully  becoming  hue  on  the  face. 
Very  useful  for  seaside  wear  are  the  shawl-fichus  which 
are  now  made  in  China  crape  of  all  bright  and  pretty 
shades,  and  are  considerably  reduced  in  price.  I  see 
them  in  lovely  blues,  pinks,  and  crimson,  with  silk 
fringe  woven  in  all  round,  marked  at  los.  6d. 

I  have  just  seen  some  new  arrivals  from  Paris, 
different  from  these  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  not  less 
coquettish  or  pretty.  They  are  in  white  or  cream-colour 
muslin,  trimmed  on  all  the  edges  with  lace  and  a  row  of 
black  or  coloured  velvet.  The  shape  of  these  is  a 
square,  folded  with  the  points  at  the  back,  one  point 
appearing  below  the  other.  The  price  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  lace  ;  but  they  are  of  unquestion¬ 
able  elegance,  and  can  be  worn  crossed  in  front  or  tied 
loosely  on  the  chest. 

Cream  is  still  the  favourite  colour  and  likely  to  retain 
its  popularity.  At  the  Royal  garden  party  at  Chiswick 
“  Our  Princess”  looked  very  lovely  in  a  costume  of 
cream-coloured  muslin  profusely  trimmed  with  frills, 
pleatings,  and  lace  of  the  same  shade,  and  a  bonnet  en 
suite  entirely  unrelieved  by  colour.  Caroubier  forms  an 
exquisite  and  most  becoming  contrasting  tint  with  cream. 

The  prettiest  novelties  in  gloves  are  in  cream-colour 
silk,  with  ornamentation  of  the  same  shade  on  the  back, 
for  2s.  6J.  a  pair,  and  navy  blue  Swedish  kid,  with 
pale  blue  on  the  back.  The  latter  are  indispensable 
with  a  navy  blue  costume  at  the  seaside,  it  being  still 
de  rigueur  to  have  every  article  of  the  toilette  to  match  ; 
these  blue  gloves  are  3s.  2d.  a  pair,  and  will  be  found 
extremely  economical,  as  they  retain  their  fresh  pretti¬ 
ness  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  ordinary  kid. 
But  who  does  not  long  at  this  season  to  belong  to  the 
male  “  persuasion,”  and  be  able  to  go  about  manfully 
with  no  other  covering  on  our  hands  than  that  which 
Nature  has  provided  ?  There  is  just  one  slight  objec¬ 
tion  to  this,  mes  amies,  which  I  sh^  leave  you  to  guess. 

The  most  charming  novelty  I  have  seen  this  season  was 
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one  shown  me  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  lately,  which 
my  weak  mind  has  been  making  feeble  but  most 
ineffective  efforts  to  cease  longing  for.  Imagine  an 
umbrella  of  rich  beautiful  silk,  and  of  perfect  form  and 
size,  the  part  of  the  handle  by  which  it  is  held  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  crimson  scent-bottle,  with  beautifully-chased 
gold  top,  with  space  for  monogram. 

If  you  only  knew,  dear  ladies,  how  often  in  my 
search  for  novelties  on  your  behalf  I  am  led  into  temp¬ 
tation,  and  into  repeated  breaches  of  the  tenth  clause  in 
the  Decalogue,  you  would  accept  with  meek  unmurmur¬ 
ing  resignation  these  novelties  as  they  are,  without 
casting  a  thought  or  reflection  on  what  they  might  or 
ought  to  be. 


Very  beautiful  fans  and  bouquet-holders  I  see  made 
in  filigree  silver,  the  workmanship  being  of  the  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  order ;  the  marvel  is,  on  seeing  it, 
how  such  perfection  can  possibly  be  attained. 

And  for  the  table  the  latest  novelty  is  monogramic 
spoons ;  these  are  in  silver,  cela  va  sans  dire,  and  have 
the  monogram  of  the  owner  designed  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  handle,  or  rather  forming  it ;  the  idea  carried 
out,  as  I  have  seen  in  a  monogram  consisting  of  three 
letters,  is  effective  in  the  extreme.  The  latest  novelty 
in  fans  is  the  Gainsborough  ;  it  is  black,  and  has  on 
one  side  a  painting  of  la  belle  Duchesse,  coloured  very 
beautifully  ;  the  price  is  42s.  6d. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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XIX. — THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  OF  OUR  DAILY  LIFE. 


fHE  Balham  mystery  remains  a  mystery,  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  means 
by  which  the  unfortunate  young  man  met 
his  death  are  concerned.  As  the  public 
wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  the  public  is 
•portionately  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of 
J  j(  the  jury.  Strange  is  the  revulsion  of  popular 
.»  *  feeling  :  a  month  or  two  ago  nine  out  of  ten 
H  f  persons  were  positively  convinced  Mr.  Bravo 
i '  had  been  disposed  of  by  foul  play  and  now 
J I  that  the  jurymen,  after  an  inquiry  which  lasted 
twenty-two  days,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  they  are  denounced  as  imbecile.  That  they 
worded  their  verdict  clumsily — positively  affirming  what 
was  never  proved,  that  suicide  was  not  committed — is 
true  enough,  but  there  remains  a  considerable  probability 
that  their  verdict  of  wilful  murder  is  not  quite  without 
foundation.  But  there  the  matter  rests,  and  probably 
will  rest — a  mystery,  beyond  the  power  of  human  in¬ 
genuity  to  explain,  and  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  brightness  of  our  daily  life  may  be 
suddenly  darkened  by  very  terrible  shadows. 

Of  course,  the  cynical  writers,  who  delight  in  telling 
us  that  “  there  is  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  it 
doesn’t  signify,”  have  sharpened  their  pens  for  the 
occasion.  That  the  evidence  established  the  existence 
of  shocking  and  systemat'C  immorality  on  the  part  of 
several  persons,  is  quite  enough  to  make  these  writers 
assert,  in  jaunty  fashion,  that  such  conduct  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  order  of  things,  that  almost 
everybody  is  as  bad  as  those  whose  sins  were  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  exposed,  and  that  they  were  only  unlucky  in  being 
found  out.  These  wonderfully  acute  “  men  of  the 
world,”  who  are  never  surprised  at  anything,  because 
they  know  what  systematically  wicked  creatures  we  all 
are,  are  sometimes  extremely  shallow  and  superficial. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  some  black  sheep  of 
both  sexes  is  all  the  experience  they  have  of  human 
nature,  and  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond.  To  do  as  other  people  do,  and  if 
possible  present  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  is  their  highest 


conception  of  the  moral  law.  Purity  of  life  is,  in  their 
view,  imbecility ;  truthfulness  an  absurdity  which  no 
man  of  the  world  would  be  guilty  of ;  and  professions 
of  sympathy  or  the  utterance  of  generous  sentiments 
mere  hypocrisy.  Sincerity  is  so  utterly  inconceivable 
that  anybody  who  champions  a  just  cause,  or  outspokenly 
makes  a  stand  for  principle  and  conscience’  sake,  has 
obviously  some  ulterior  motive  to  serve ;  and  if  the 
Walpolean  theory,  that  every  man  has  his  price,  is  not 
found  to  be  applicable  to  the  particular  instance,  the 
reason  is,  not  that  the  individual  is  beyond  price,  but 
that  nobody  has  exactly  hit  upon  the  right  price  to  offer. 

This  spirit,  which  declares  “  humanity  is  a  bad  lot, 
and  the  best  wisdom  is  to  make  what  advantage  we  can 
of  the  fact  for  ourselves,”  is  very  prevalent  in  periodical 
literature  and  in  fiction  of  what  some  readers  consider 
the  most  intellectual  character.  One  periodical  is  always 
telling  us  that  women  are  mere  adventuresses  in  the 
marriage  market,  knowing  little  and  caring  less  for  the 
obligations  of  the  marriage  vow,  so  long  as  they  escape 
actual  scandal ;  another  professes  to  be  written  for 
“  men  and  women”  who  have  outgrown  childish  respect 
for  innocence  and  sincerity,  and  all  nonsense  of  that 
kind,  and  only  want  to  know  the  last  tit-bit  of  scandal, 
and  the  last  rumour  of  what  they  believe  to  be  “  life.’’ 
One  lately  deceased  writer  of  fiction  appeared  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  conceive  that  a  lady,  who  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  assuring  his  readers  is  a  model  of  what  a  lady 
should  be,  should  not  tell  lies  habitually,  even  to  her 
own  husband,  and  coolly  threaten  a  waiting-maid  that, 
if  she  will  not  consent  to  do  something  which  the  girl 
is  good  enough  to  object  to,  she  will  tell  her  ft  lends 
that  she  is  living  immorally — a  statement  for  which  she 
would  not  have  the  remotest  foundation.  The  same 
writer,  when  the  hero  of  one  of  his  stories  is  about  to 
be  married,  asserts,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of  a  disgraceful 
connection,  taking  it  for  granted  apparently  that  every 
young  man  of  spirit  is  so  encumbered.  In  another  story 
by  the  same  writer — a  writer  of  remarkable  literary 
tdent,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  natural  and  effective 
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narrative — a  man  marries  an  innocent  girl  (who,  of 
course,  is  covertly  sneered  at  for  her  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  world),  and  it  is  taken  quite  as  a  customary  and 
justifiable  matter  that  he  leaves  a  woman  whom  he  has 
betrayed  to  support  herself  and  children  by  a  fraudulent 
handicraft,  and  that  his  friend,  a  soldier,  who  is  elaborately 
represented  as  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  noble  nature,  should 
act  as  a  go-between  in  the  matter,  feel  an  interest  in  the 
amount  of  profit  realised  by  the  fraud,  and  write  letters 
artfully  intended  to  deceive  the  young  wife.  The  author 
we  are  referring  to  was  very  popular,  and  critics  and 
readers  vied  in  extolling  his  remarkable  power  of  por¬ 
traying  scenes  of  “  real  life,’’ 

Of  real  human  nature,  of  the  persistent  struggle 
between  evil  and  good,  of  the  noble,  self-denying,  brave 
natures  who  live  the  lives  of  unrecognised  heroes  and 
heroines,  such  men  know  nothing.  The  Old  Bailey, 
the  Divorce  Court,  the  inquest- room,  are  not  the  keys 
which  unlock  the  cabinets  containing  the  mysteries  of 
life.  If  the  world  were  as  bad  as  these  writers  and 
talkers  maintain  it  is,  it  would  have  come  to  an  end 
long  ago,  dead  of  its  own  corruption.  But  the  influence 
of  good  men  and  good  women  has  preserved  it,  and 
will  preserve  it.  Good  will  overcome  evil,  else  is  our 
religion  vain,  and  vain  indeed  the  moral  life  founded 
on  it.  One  thing  seems  certain.  If  the  facts  revealed  in 
the  Bravo  and  other  similar  inquiries  were  the  facts  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  great  majority  of  people,  nobody  would 
have  been  particularly  astonished,  and  very  little  interest 
would  have  been  felt  in  the  inquiry.  It  is  because  they 
are  so  opposed  to  the  experience  of  the  great  majority 
of  people  that  a  shock  was  experienced  and  a  naturd 
indignation  aroused. 

If  any  candid  person  will  only  test  this  theory  of 
habitual  depravity,  known  and  unknown,  by  the  facts 
of  individual  experience,  it  will  be  proved  to  be  false. 
Most  of  us  have  some  knowledge  of  one  or  two  worth¬ 
less,  low-natured  people  who  do  their  wretched  best  to 
make  the  world  bad  and  miserable — bad  husbands  and 
wives — mean,  cowardly  natures  which  seem  to  delight  in 
the  mischief  they  can  practise.  There  are  weak  people 
too,  who  drift,  as  it  were,  to  destruction  with  scarcely  an 
effort  to  save  themselves.  These  are  the  people  whose 
names  get  into  newspapers,  who  are  talk^  about,  and 


whom  smart  writers  "pick  out  as  fair  samples  of  human 
nature,  but  whom  wiser  and  more  reverent  thinkers 
know  to  be  exceptional,  if  very  prominent,  instances. 
For  one  such,  we  may  know  fifty  who  strive  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  world,  who  struggle  very  resolutely  with 
their  own  infirmities  of  mind  and  temper,  who  sincerely 
desire  to  be  more  worthy  of  their  own  respect  and  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  others.  But  the  world  knows 
very  little  about  them  ;  and  although  they  are,  after  all, 
the  most  potent  forces  of  modern  social  life,  the  “  men 
of  the  world”  cannot  see  them,  and  know  scarcely 
anything  about  them. 

We  are  rapidly  traversing  the  road  to  moral  ruin  if 
we  lose  faith,  not  only  in  the  existence  but  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  purity,  sincerity,  faith,  and  devotion ;  and 
we  are  in  rather  a  bad  state  if  we  only  enjoy  the  dis¬ 
creditable  revelations  made  in  the  course  of  the  Bravo 
and  other  investigations  because  of  the  excitement  they 
afford  us,  and  do  not  try  to  avoid  for  ourselves  the 
causes  which  led  to  such  a  shipwreck.  From  the  con¬ 
ventional  worldly  point  of  view  perhaps  Mr.  Charles 
Bravo  thought  he  had  made  a  capital  match  when  he, 
a  briefless  barrister,  married  a  widow  with  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  that  he  would  have  been  a  simple¬ 
ton  to  miss  such  a  chance.  Many  other  young  men 
may  have  thought  so  too — there  was  the  money,  that 
was  no  doubt  a  good  thing,  and  even  if  other  things 
did  not  turn  out  “  quite  well,’’  the  possession  of  a  cheque¬ 
book  would  make  up  for  a  gi  eat  deal  of  unpleasantness. 
Probably  those  young  men  do  not  think  so  now,  but 
have  a  faint  inkling  that  something  more  than  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  a  showy  wifeof  doubtful  antecedents, 
is  necessary  to  make  married  life  really  attractive.  As 
almost  everybody  read  the  lengthy  reports  of  the  case, 
we  need  not  attempt  to  draw  morals  obvious  enough  to 
clear-headed  and  right-minded  people.  What  is  told  is 
bad  enough,  and  we  may,  with  tolerable  safety,  guess 
a  great  deal  more  was  untold  ;  but  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  indeed  if  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  lives  led 
by  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  wretched  drama 
faithfully  represented  common  conditions  of  our  social 
condition,  and  lost  faith  in  the  growing  predominance 
and  influence  of  better  lives. 

The  Editor. 
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Italy,  vid  France 

>7 

0 

Belgium  .... 

>7 

0 

Malta  .... 

>7 

0 

Brazils  .... 

>7 

0 

Mexico  .... 

21 

0 

Canada  (by  Packet)  . 

Zl 

0 

Do.,  vid  French  Packet  . 

24 

0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

Jt 

0 

^ew  Zealand 

*4 

0 

Ceylon,  vid  Southampton  . 

24 

0 

Norway  .... 

>7 

0 

Do.,  vid  Brindisi  . 

30 

0 

Spain,  vid  Franco 

»7 

0 

C'liina,  vid  Southampton  . 

24 

0 

Sweden  .  .  .  ,  . 

>7 

0 

Do.,  vid  Brindisi  . 

30 

0 

Switzerland 

*7 

0 

Constantinople  (by  Packet) 

»7 

0 

United  States  . 

»7 

0 

Denmark  .  .  . 

17 

0 

West  Indies  (British) 

• 

21 

0 

France  .... 

17 

0 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office 

Germany  .... 

. 

»7 

0 

to  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  if  abfolat«ly  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
•nr  Conversasione  dionld  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discnssed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instmction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editob  or  THE  Enolishwoman’s  Dokestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Dress. 

A.  M.  E.  wonld  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Humming-Bird  for  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  making  np  of  the  child’s  dress  given  with  this  month’s 
Magazine.  Is  it  for  a  boy  or  girl  P  [Girl.]  Should  the  skirt  be 
made  as  a  kilt,  and  is  there  a  belt  required  over  the  body  p  [It  is 
not  meant  for  a  kilt  skirt.  May  be  worn  with  or  without  a  belt.] 
Wonld  it  be  suitable  for  a  boy  of  two  years  ?  [Yes,  cut  smaller.] 
A.  M.  £.  also  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  initials  A.  E.  I, 
used  on  lockets,  Ac.  [For  ever.]  She  has  seen  the  letters  E.  I.  A. 
used  as  a  motto,  and  would  like  to  know  what  they  mean  as  well. 
[Always.  There  should  not  be  stops  after  the  letters.  They  form 
words.] 

Etiquette. 

Ciss  writes — "  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  your  kindly  replying 
to  the  following  question  in  your  September  number.  When  a 
gentleman,  holding  a  high  position  abroad,  is  invited  out  to  dinner, 
and  enters  the  room  with  his  opera  hat  in  his  hand,  what  should  ho 
do  with  it  on  offering  his  arm  to  a  lady  and  going  down  to  dinner  p 
If  he  gives  it  in  charge  of  a  native  servant  he  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  it.  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  new  arrangements  of  your 
Magazine.  May  I  give  yon  a  timely  suggestion  P  Christmas 
is  slowly  but  surely  approaching,  and  at  that  time  many  of 
your  readers  (including  myself)  are  asked  to  work  for  Christmas 
trees,  and  therefore,  if  you  could  give  a  few  patterns  of  fancy  articles 
for  the  purpose  in  your  Magazine,  I  am  sure  they  wonld  prove 
acceptable.  Some  of  your  patterns  for  needlebooks,  &o.,  are  very 
pretty,  but  rather  expensive,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  ideas 
of  pretty  things  easily  and  cheaply  made.  I  will  not  occupy  more  of 
your  time,  and  beg  yon  will  accept  my  thanks  for  your  prompt 
answers  to  my  former  questions.”  [The  gentleman  cannot  take  1^ 
opera  hat  into  the  dining-room  with  him.  The  host  or  hostess  can 
surely  make  some  arrangement  for  the  safe  keeping  of  their  guests’ 
hats  and  coats.  An  article  on  the  sulqect  of  presents,  pretty  things 
for  Christmas  trees,  with  advice  on  choosing  gfifts  and  instructions  as 
to  the  best  places  to  buy  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  many  may  be 
mannfactnred  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost,  will  appear  in  the  English- 
•woman's  Annual,  the  Christmas  number  of  this  Magazine.  The 
Annual  will  be  out  in  good  time,  so  that  those  who  are  in  a  like 
dilemma  with  yourself  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  the  article,  which  will  be  written  by  a  lady  of  great 
experience  and  as  much  good  sense  as  good  taste.] 

Ferns. 

An  Old  Subscriber  writes — “  Sir, — Having  been  for  about  six- 
teen  years  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
I  venture  to  ask  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  monthly  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  ferns  (particularly  in  Wardian  cases)  and 
other  decorative  plants,  as  it  was  formerly  done  daring  the  years 
1870  and  1871  p  It  is  tme  that  there  are  many  books  and  catalogues 
published  to  that  effect,  but  they  are  not  very  practical.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  a  few  hints  from  an  amateur  cultivator  would  be  very 
nsefnl  to,  and  welcomed  by,  many  of  your  readers,  who ,  like  me,  care 
more  to  live  comfortably  in  their  home  than  to  show  themselves  in 
fashionable  societies.”  [We  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes.  An 
article  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ferns  will  probably  appear  in  the 
October  number;  failing  that,  in  November.] 

Needlework. 

K.  P.  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  if 
the  watch-pockets  in  crewel  work  which  are  given  with  this  month’s 
Magazine  (August)  are  to  be  lined,  and  what  with  ?  Also,  are  they 


to  have  stiffening ;  how  finished,  with  fringe  or  cord  ?  If  you  would 
kindly  tell  mo  what  they  would  be  best  done  on,  lined  with,  &c.,  I 
should  feel  obliged.  Snowdrop  will  find  the  colours  for  photographs 
sold  by  C.  Moses,  440,  Old  Kent-road,  will  not  require  any  solu¬ 
tion;  they  are  prepared  on  purpose.  Twelve  cakes  in  a  wooden 
box,  7s. ;  metal,  los.”  [After  working,  slightly  damp  the  work  on 
the  wrong  side  and  press  with  an  iron  or  in  a  press.  Line  with 
sarcenet,  and  finish  off  by  simply  binding  with  ribbon  or  with  a  fringe 
made  from  the  wools.  Work  on  crash,  workhouse  sheeting,  kitchen 
towelling,  or  linen  of  a  brown  colour.] 

Wedding  Presents. 

Hymen  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Seeing  how  kindly  you 
help  any  one  who  applies  to  you  for  advice,  we  venture  to  ask  you  to 
solve  the  following  doubt : — Suppose  a  couple  are  engaged  to  bo 
married,  and  when  the  wedding  day  is  so  near  at  hand  that  all  the 
friends  and  relations  have  given  them  presents,  one  dies,  should  the 
survivor  return  the  presents  ?”  [Such  a  case  has  never  occurred 
within  my  knowledge,  but  I  should  think  the  presents  would  be 
returned,  as  no  one  would  like  to  keep  them  under  the  circumstances. 
If  the  intended  bride  should  die,  the  intended  bridegroom  certainly 
could  not  keep  them.  In  either  case  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  they 
could  be  kept  if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.] 

Dentalave. 

W.  S.  writes — “  I  have  taken  your  advice  and  sent  for  a  bottle  of 
Marmion’s  Dentalave,  and  like  it  so  much  that  I  am  sending  3s.  by 
this  post  to  Madame  de  Tour  for  another.  I  consider  it  a  most 
nsefnl  and  agreeable  preparation,  and  will  recommend  it  to  all  my 
friends.  Many  thanks  to  Humming-Bird  fur  recommending  it.  I 
adopted  her  suggestion  with  all  the  more  confidence,  as  I  see  she 
never  recommends  cosmetics  or  other  deleterious  preparations.” 

Malta. — Try  Marmion’s  Dentalave.  It  will  probably  rid  you  of  the 
unpleasant  taste  in  your  mouth.  Use  it  the  last  thing  at  night  as  well 
as  every  morning.  Order  of  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden.  Three  shillings  a  bottle.  For  the  rest  consult  a  phy¬ 
sician.  I  have  never  studied  medicine,  and  should  be  sorry  to  attempt 
to  advise  you.  Consult  a  doctor,  and  if  a  thing  is  advertised  to  cure 
every  disease  under  the  sun  yon  may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  good  for  very 
little. 

Pernicious  Dyes. 

W.  G.  writes—”  Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything 
likely  to  be  injnrious  in  the  blue  dye  of  the  piece  of  chintz  inclosed  ? 
For  months  I  have  waked  in  the  morning  with  more  or  less  headache, 
and  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  owing  to  the  blue 
lining  of  the  bed-curtains.  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  because  I 
have  long  observed  your  kindness  in  answering  all  sorts  of  questions.” 
[Tbere  is  nothing  positively  injurious  to  be  discovered  in  the  blue 
dye,  but  the  shade  is  not  to  be  recommended.] 

At  the  Seaside. 

A  Subscriber  writes  —  “Dear  Humming-Bird, —  I  send  you 
inclosed  for  your  Conversazione  columns.  I  cut  it  out  of  a  magazine, 
thinking  it  would  bo  useful  to  your  readers  who  are  going  to  the  sea¬ 
side.  I.  Before  leaving  home,  study  your  trains,  pack  trunks  the 
day  before,  don’t  forget  anything,  and  avoid  hurry  and  excitement, 
z.  Look  for  rooms  quietly,  in  a  clean,  quiet  street  or  suburb, 
and  see  that  the  rooms  are  clean  and  airy.  3.  Do  nothing  at  all  the 
first  day.  4.  Biso  early  every  morning,  soap  down  and  rub  from 
bead  to  heel,  eat  a  biscuit,  and  go  and  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  look 
at  the  sea.  5.  Regular  hours,  regular  exercise,  regular  meals,  and 
regular  medicine  (if  you  need  it).  6.  Enjoy  yourself  all  you  can,  but 
’ware  excitement  and  fatigue.  7.  Strong  men  may  bathe  before 
breakfast,  but  the  best  average  time  is  about  three  hours  after  break¬ 
fast.  8.  Walk  at  a  moderate  pace  to  the  bathing  ground,  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  undress  as  speedily  as  possible.  9.  It 
is  better  to  plunge  at  once  into  deep  water ;  don’t  unless  you  can 
swim,  however,  but  rather,  after  bending  down  and  laving  the  face 
and  both  arms,  drop  right  underneath  the  first  wavelet.  10.  Wear  a 
bathing  cap,  esi)ecially  if  a  lady.  11.  If  you  can  swim,  swim  and 
nothing  else ;  if  you  cannot,  you  can  at  least  tumble  about  and  keep 
moving,  and  also  rub  your  limbs  with  the  hands,  iz.  Come  out 
before  yon  have  actually  ceased  to  enjoy  yourself.  13.  It  is  better  to 
have  your  own  towel,  one  at  least,  and  let  it  be  moderately  rough 
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14.  Rub  your  face,  sbouldora,  limbs,  and  body,  using  moderate  fric¬ 
tion,  and  finish  drj'ing  with  a  smoother  towel.  15.  When  quite  dry, 
dress ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  dress  quickly.  16.  If 
faiutnesB  or  sickness  comeson,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  quite  an 
accident,  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes.  17.  After  dressing  a  brisk 
walk  should  be  taken ;  and  now  a  lunch  biscuit  will  do  you  service. 
18.  Remember  that  the  glow  after  the  bath  is  the  great  event  to  bo 
looked  for.  19.  If  instead  of  this  glow  a  decided  chill  takes  place, 
and  is  not  removed  by  a  brisk  walk,  a  small  drop  of  brandy  taken 
along  with  a  biscuit  becomes  a  necessity,  or  fur  ladies  a  glass  of  some 
cordial.  20.  If  you  arc  an  invalid,  try  to  forget  it ;  if  a  Ilercules  or 
a  Webb,  forget  that.  Tti  mediis  tiitissimiis  ihis.  21.  Don’t  forget 
flannel  underclothing  if  at  all  delicate.  I  have  tried,  although  in  a 
desultory  sort  of  way,  to  let  you  understand  that  at  the  seaside  it  is 
not  alone  from  dabbling  in  the  waves  you  are  to  expect  the  benefit. 
Ilealth  must  be  looked  for  by  the  seashore,  and  in  the  sunshine,  in 
every  breath  of  wind  that  blows,  and  in  the  ever-changing  face  of  the 
great  ocean  itself.” 

Marriage. 

IIuLLAH  Lily  writes — “  My  Dear  IIummino-Bibd, — Very  many 
thanks  for  your  kind  answers  to  mo  in  the  August  number.  You  are 
so  good  to  take  so  much  trouble.  And  now  please  will  you  tell  me 
your  opinion  of  marriages  between  first  cousins  ?  and  also  about  a 
marriage  without  a  great  deal  of  love  on  cither  side  ?  Suppose  the 
man  to  bo  28  and  the  girl  iS  or  19,  and  both  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 
The  man  likes  the  girl  more  than  any  of  the  other  girls  he  knows,  and 
would  rather  marry  her  than  any  of  them ;  the  girl  likes  him  and 
could  get  fond  of  him  if  she  tried  besides  knowing  that  he  is 
wealthy  and  can  keep  her  as  she  has  been  accustomed  to  be  kept. 
What  would  you  advise  them  to  do  ?  Marry  or  remain  single  ?  Please 
tell  me  what  you  think,  and  could  I  have  the  answer  in  the  September 
number?  Please  try  to  let  mo  have  it,  dear  IIummi.ng-Bibd,  and 
believe  me  ever  your  grateful  friend.”  [Marriage  between  first 
cousins  is  to  bo  avoided.  Physicians  arc  agreed  about  this.  As  to 
your  second  question,  I  have  no  doubt  many  people  marry  without 
feeling  a  very  strong  affection  for  each  other,  and  get  on  very  com¬ 
fortably  and  pleasantly  nevertheless.  Others  who  have  begun  by 
being  madly  and  mutually  in  love  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  hap¬ 
piness.  Everything,  in  fact,  depends  upon  disposition.  If  a  girl  feels 
herself  capable  of  a  strong  and  lasting  affection  she  had  better  never 
marry  than  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  feels  something  less.  Some 
girls  fall  into  love  and  out  of  it  with  equal  facility.  They  have,  perhaps, 
the  “best  time,”  as  the  Americans  say,  though  they  are  not  the 
happiest  in  the  highest  sense.  Let  them  choose  the  most  eligible. 
But  those  whoso  affections  go  higher  and  deeper  must  beware  of 
making  a  mistake  whose  consequences  last  through  life.] 

Old  English  Customs. 

The  Bandit’s  Bride  would  bo  glad  if  Humming-Bird  would  tell 
her  what  “furmety”  is  or  was.  [It  is  an  old  Christmas  dish,  and 
must  have  resembled  porridge  in  some  degree.  The  name  comes  from 
frumentum,  wheat,  and  the  dish  is  made  of  creed  wheat,  or  wheat  which, 
after  being  beaten  for  some  time  with  a  wooden  mallet,  is  then  boiled 
and  eaten  with  milk,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices.]  And  what  is 
a  Christmas  pie?  The  Bandit’s  Bride  would  like  the  recipe  if 
Humming-Bird  can  give  it  to  her.  [I  do  not  think  the  Bandit’s 
Bride  would  avail  herself  of  the  recipe,  even  if  I  could  give  it.  The 
Christmas  pie  contained  two  geese  and  half-a-dozen  fowls.  I  do  not 
fancy  a  goose-pic  would  be  appreciated  at  the  pressnt  day.]  And 
what  were  the  ingredients  of  the  wassail-bowl  ?  The  fact  is  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  keep  up  Christmas  in  the  style  of  the  “  olden 

times,”  in  our  old  honso  in - shire  (do  not  publish  county),  and, 

early  os  it  is,  we  are  all  reading  up  for  the  experiment.  We  arc  going 
to  have  some  of  the  old  games,  and  I  shall  probably  have  several 
questions  to  ask  yon  about  them  next  month.  [I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  you  a  list  of  the  ingredients,  for  beyond  knowing  that  the  wassail- 
cup  consisted  of  spiced  ale,  sweetened  with  sugar,  I  know  no  more. 
In  making  your  mince-pies  you  must  not  forget  to  scratch  a  simple 
representation  of  a  hay-rack  in  the  dough  that  covers  the  pies.  This 
is  an  old  custom,  and  is  supposed  to  denote  the  manger  where  the 
infant  Saviour  lay.  You  ought  to  “get  up”  the  costumes  of  the 
olden  time,  though  I  fear  you  will  find  them,  for  the  ladies’  part,  less 
becoming  than  those  of  our  own  date.] 


The  Kindergarten  System. 

A  FEW  hints  npou  the  kindergarten  system  of  teaching  children 
would  be  very  valuable  to  Arbutus,  if  Humming-Bird  can  kindly 
give  them.  What  are  the  occupations  that  one  hears  so  much  of  ? 
[There  are  four  sets  of  occupations,  and  their  charm  and  value  con¬ 
sist  in  the  fact  that  they  awaken  and  train  faculties  which  generally 
are  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  the  prevailing  system  of  education.  The 
first  occupation  is  that  of  stick-laying.  A  box  contains  five  hundred 
sticks,  as  thick  as  matches,  and  of  assorted  lengths ;  accompanying 
these  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  designs,  of  letters,  figures, 
geometric  forms,  &c.,  which  the  child  can  easily  imitate  with  his 
sticks.  Occupation  No.  2.  The  materials  are  a  small  slate,  ruled, 
on  one  side,  in  quarter-inch  squares,  aud  a  set  of  nearly  on'; 
hundred  designs  for  copying  and  combination  :  the  lines  01  * 
graved  upon  the  slate  give  the  little  learner  his  points  of  departure 
and  approach,  and  train  him  to  handle  his  pencil  with  confidence. 
No.  3  consists  of  materials  and  designs  for  perforating,  or  pricking : 
nearly  a  hundred  designs  are  furnished,  with  blank  paper  to  which  to 
transfer  them :  the  transferring  is  done  by  a  small  bodkin,  and  the 
result  is  often  more  ornamental  and  artistic  than  much  of  the  fancy 
work  over  which  young  ladies  spend  so  many  hours.  No.  4  consists  of 
designs  and  material  fur  weaving ;  materials  (paper  strips)  of  assorted 
colours  and  widths  are  supplied  for  twenty  small  square  mats,  and  the 
little  weaver  may  choose  between  sixty  designs  which  accompany  his 
materials.  With  each  of  the  four  boxes  are  instructions,  prepared 
with  a  minuteness  truly  German,  and  leaving  no  possibility  for 
questions.  'These  are  not  mere  toys,  or  new-fangled  substitutes  for 
work  or  study  :  they  are  the  appliances  used  by  Froebel  in  his  kinder¬ 
garten  system  and  rocomraended  by  him,  aud  are  those  used  in  the 
German  schools.  In  connection  with  the  Woman’s  Pavilion  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  is  a  pretty  little  German  school-room,  built 
with  balcony  and  bay  window,  where  visitors  may  seo  how  the  kinder¬ 
garten  system  of  child  instruction  works.  'The  school,  with  its 
“  object  lessons,”  is  said  to  be  a  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the 
educational  department.  If  some  lady  would  open  a  school  of  the 
kind  in  or  near  London  and  admit  the  public  on  certain  days,  it  would 
advance  the  system  materially,  and  be  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to 
her  own  interests  and  to  those  of  the  little  children  whose  road  to 
learning  lies  over  the  old-fashioned  stony  though  well-trodden 
ways.] 

Tho  Sangraal. 

Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  tell  Nydia  what  “Sangraal” 
means  ?  [The  name  Sangraal  is  derived  from  san,  tho  shortening  of 
sanctus,  or  saint,  holy,  and  great,  the  Celtic  word  for  vessel  or  vase. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  time  our  Saviour  was  being  crucified,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  brought  the  cup  from  which  our  Lord  had  drunk  at  the 
Last  Supper,  and  gathered  in  it  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from 
His  side.  'This  he  took  with  him  and  cherished  for  many  years, 
having  always,  while  he  possessed  it,  every  spiritual  and  earthly 
blessing.  At  last  ho  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  England,  bringing 
with  him  tho  Graal,  and  behold !  when  his  staff  touched  the  ground 
it  took  root  and  blossomed,  and  Joseph  took  this  as  a  signification  that 
God  wished  him  to  dwell  there,  which  he  did  for  many  years.  How¬ 
ever,  evil  days  came  on.  The  people  became  depraved,  all  holy  things 
fled,  and  in  tho  midst  of  so  much  wickedness  tho  Sangraal  disappeared. 
Then  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  Merlin  prophesied  that  a  king 
should  arise  after  a  time,  so  “  noble,  tender,  and  true,”  and  that  under 
his  wise  government  that  land  should  recover  so  much  of  its  former 
holiness  and  purity  that  sliould  the  Graal  be  sought  it  would  bo 
found.  King  Arthur  was  that  king  predicted  by  Merlin,  and  ho 
sent  four  of  his  Knights  of  tho  Bound  Table  in  search  of  the  Graal » 
one  north,  one  south,  one  west,  and  another  east.  Tho  four  chosen 
knights  were  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Porcival,  Sir  Tristan,  aud  Sir  Galahad, 
who  drew  lots  to  decide  which  way  they  should  turn.  Sir  Galahad 
drew  tho  east,  and  ultimately  found  the  Graal.  Tho  story  is  beautifully 
told  in  the  poem  called  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal,  by  R.  S.  Hawker. 
Scott  refers  to  the  tradition  in  Marmion,  when  speaking  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Lake  (Sir  Ijancelot),  he  sayi 

“  A  simple  man  and  nnconfessed. 

He  took  the  SangraaTs  holy  quest. 

And  slumbering  saw  the  vision  high 
Ho  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.”] 
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Biddle. 

CiNcisxATUS  writes — “Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of  your 
Magazine  explain  the  foUoing  riddle  : — 

“You  O  my  0  while  I  O  thee, 

Don’t  O  my  O  but  O  O  me ! 

And  O  let  my  O  thy  O  be, 

And  give  0  010  thee.” 

[1  have  seen  this  puzzle  before  and  can  give  the  answer,  but  will  not 
do  so  till  next  month,  as  some  of  our  subscribers  may  like  to  guess  at 
it  first. — Humming-Biud.J 

Miscellaneous. 

Kitrv. — Your  letter  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  epitaph  in  the 
churchyard  of  Pewsey : — 

“  Here  lies  the  body 
Of  Lady  O’Looney, 

Great-niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  the  Sublime. 

She  was 

Bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious ; 

Also  she  painted  in  water-colours. 

And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition. 

She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones ; 

And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

You  have  mixed  up  matters  serious  and  matters  silly,  much  as  those 
who  concocted  the  epitaph  mixed  up  worldly  ideas  with  others  more 
solemn.  To  the  silly  question,  I  answer  most  emphatically,  “  No.” 
Your  mother  is  perfectly  right.  Your  second  question  is  more  difficult 
to  answer.  You  are  anxious  to  be  independent  and  earn  your  own 
living,  and  you  ask  if  it  would  be  right  to  leave  your  home  with  that 
intention  and  hope.  The  circumstances  of  each  individual  case  make 
a  general  reply  most  difficult,  and  you  surely  have  friends  who  are 
competent  to  advise  you.  You  are  still  young,  and  if  I  must  gjive  my 
opinion,  I  would  say,  do  not  leave  your  home  as  long  as  you  can 
remain  in  it  without  being  a  burden  upon  anybody.  The  world  is  not 
yet  quite  ready  for  solitary  women  workers.  Matters  are  improving, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  faced.  If  you  were  to  try  this  inde¬ 
pendent  life,  and  should  even  succeed  in  it,  you  would  admit  to  your¬ 
self,  after  five  years,  that  you  had  lost  something  that  you  %ould  still 
have  had  if  you  had  remained  in  your  home  with  friends — lost  an  in¬ 
tangible  something  that  is  none  the  less  a  loss  because  it  is  difficult  to 
define.  Even  the  most  womanly  women  sometimes  get  a  little  bard 
from  constant  contact  with  the  world,  or  if  they  do  retain  their 
original  sensitiveness  and  sympathy  with  others,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a 
suffering  that  no  one  but  themselves  knows  anything  about.  There  is 
surely  a  time  coming  when  women  who  earn  their  living  honourably  will 
be  able  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  own  self-respect,  or 
the  regard  of  others,  but  it  is  not  quite  yet.  This  is  partly  the  fault 
of  women  themselves.  Our  clamorous  Woman’s  Rights  sisters  have 
done  a  certain  injury  to  quiet  workers  who  only  want  to  find  a  little 
niche  where  they  may  stand  without  displacing  anybody  else.  The 
consequence  of  the  outcry  for  Rights  is,  that  men  suspect  every 
woman  worker  of  being  a  Shrieking  Sister,  and  avoid  her  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is,  in  part,  also  the  fault  of  the  workers  themselves.  Women 
are  nnbusiness-like,  as  a  general  rale,  and  there  is  too  often  a  want  of 
thoroughness  in  their  way  of  doing  things  to  which  they  have  not 
been  regularly  trained.  However,  regular  training  is  now  becoming 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  women’s  work  wiU  be  easier  to  do  on  the 
highways  of  life.  But,  if  you  have  no  especial  call  to  the  highway, 
I  would  caunsel  you  to  stay  in  the  pleasant  by-ways  and  make  your¬ 
self  08  useful  as  you  can  in  your  own  home  among  yonr  friends. 
Perhaps  you  could  gfet  some  work  to  do  at  home.  What  is  your 
special  talent  ?  I  have  written  thus  far  partly  on  the  supposition 
(which  I  gather  from  the  style  of  yonr  letter)  that  your  maintenance 
is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  any  one.  If  it  were,  I  would  say. 
Qualify  yourself  at  once  for  some  work  in  which  you  would  be  likely 
to  excel,  and  take  up  yonr  life’s  work  bravely  and  cheerily.  Yon  will 
find  support  in  the  thought  that  you  are  doing  the  right  thing ;  but  if 
you  want  to  leave  your  home  and  go  into  the  world  merely  from  the 
restlessness  and  excitement  of  youth,  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
escape  discouragement,  or  to  avoid  failure.  You  addressed  me  quite 
correctly,  with  the  exception  of  my  nom  de  plume,  which  is  HUMMixa- 
Bied,  not  Mocking-Bird— that  would  never  do ! 

Caroline. — Antimony — tartar  emetic.  My  opinion  on  the  case  is 
of  no  more  value  than  your  own. 


Linda.— There  is  no  means  of  raising  a  flat  instep.  At  least  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  staffing  their  boots  to  imitate  a  good  natural 
instep.  Get  a  pair  of  boots  from  Mr.  Nicoll,  lo,  Blenheim-street, 
Bund-street.  His  spring  boots  will  improve  the  appearance  of  your 
foot  and  keep  your  boots  in  shape. 

The  Wanoeuing  Jew. — Lalla  Rookh  writes — “  Can  any  one 
tell  me  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  ?  Will  you  kindly  insert  this 
question  in  your  Magazine  for  September  ?”  [With  pleasure,  and 
the  answer  too.  The  tradition  is  a  very  old  one,  for  when,  in  1228,  an 
Armenian  archbishop  came  to  England  to  visit  the  shrines  and  relics 
preserved  in  the  old  churches,  he  was  entertained  at  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Albans,  where  the  monks  asked  him  many  questions  about  Armenia. 
Among  the  rest  he  was  asked  if  be  had  ever  “  seen  or  heard  of  the 
famons  person  named  Joseph,  so  much  talked  of,  who  was  present  at 
our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  and  conversed  with  him,  who  was  still  alive,  in 
confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  7”  The  archbishop  answered  that 
the  fact  was  true,  that  he  knew  the  person  spoken  of  very  well,  that 
he  hod  dined  at  his  table  but  a  little  while  before  he  left  the  East ; 
that  he  had  been  Pontius  Pilate’s  porter,  by  name  Cataphilus,  who, 
when  they  were  dragging  Jesus  out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment  Hall, 
struck  him  with  the  fist  upon  the  back,  saying — “  Go  faster,  Jesus,  go 
faster;  why  dost  thou  linger?”  Upon  which  Jesus  looked  at  him 
and  said — “1  indeed  am  going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come.” 
Soon  after  he  was  converted,  and  baptised  by  the  name  of  Joseph. 
He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years  falls  into  an 
illness,  and  at  length  into  a  violent  fit  of  ecstasy,  out  of  which,  when 
he  recovers,  he  returns  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in  wheu 
Jesus  suffered,  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  remembers 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
Saints  that  arose  with  Him,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
their  preaching  and  dispersion ;  and  is  himself  a  very  grave  and  holy 
person.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  account  given  by  one  of  the 
monks  living  at  St.  Albans  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  archbishop’s 
visit.] 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Graphic  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Names 
poetically  analysed.  13  stamps.  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple  (late  of  Bide¬ 
ford),  sends  zo  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves, 
for  14  stamps.  A  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  58.  No 
charge  for  package. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  'The  use  of  the  Wanzor 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

COMMISSIONS  PROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
]ive  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMe 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  wUch  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  aiticles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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rr  THE  AVTJIOR  OF  "OLIVE  VAECOE." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FLY  to  my  room  and  adorn  myself  with 
nimble  fingers.  Dj  roses  look  well  or 
do  they  not  look  well  in  yellow  hair? 
That  is  the  problem.  I  decide  in  their 
favour  ;  I  see  they  make  an  odd,  quaint 
contrast  with  my  golden  pile  of  tresses,  and  I 
like  it.  I  have  a  few  jewels  :  they  were  my 
mother’s — the  tailor’s  daughter,  the  poor,  de¬ 
spised,  unknown  mother  whom  no  one  re¬ 
members  but  me — and  I  put  them  on,  half  sadly, 
and  yet  with  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  all  my 
veins.  The  chief  ornament  is  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  with  blue  enamelled  locket  attached,  having  on  it 
a  cipher  in  diamonds.  This  is  my  only  jewel  of  price, 
an  d  I  esteem  it  so  highly  that  I  don  it  with  some 
reluctance,  scarcely  deeming  even  this  occasion  grand 
enough  for  its  appearance. 

“  Testing,  does  my  poor  pink  gown  look  so  very 
shabby  ?” 

“  Yes,  m’m,”  says  the  unflinching  phantom,  with 
withering  contempt.  “  And  the  roses  in  your  hair  quite 
kills  the  colour,  m’m.” 

“  Then  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

And  I  sit  down  in  despair,  feeling  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  animated  rag. 

“  Do  ?”  cries  my  handmaiden.  “  Why,  you’ll  wear 
your  new  dress  that  is  just  come  from  London,  to  be 
sure,  m’m !” 

“  Don’t,  Festing !  don’t !”  I  cry,  putting  up  both 
my  hands  to  hide  her  dust-spotted  countenance.  “  I 
wonder  you  presume  to  jest  in  that  way  with  me.” 

“  Do  you  call  a  great  big  box  a  jest asks  Festing 
grimly.  “  It  is  more  like  a  chest,  m’m,  than  a  jest.” 

She  drags  it  forth  from  an  unlighted  corner,  she 
opens  it,  and  displays  to  my  wondering  vision  a  lovely 
white  cloud,  which  some  fairy  fingers  have  shaped  into 
Nxii  Skbies,  No.  142,  Yoi..  XXI.  [Octobik,  1876.] 


a  dress,  and  then  looped,  and  wreathed,  and  gathered 
up  its  fclis  with  multitudinous  roses. 

I  scream  with  delight,  then  I  fall  back  weakly  in 
my  chair. 

“  It  can’t  be  for  me,  Festing  !’’ 

“  Miss  Coralie  Lurtrell,”  returns  Festing,  reading 
the  name  on  the  box-cover.  “  And  there  is  a  note  for 
you  on  your  table,  miss,  that  you  have  not  seen.” 

It  is  from  Lady  Sara  Esdale,  and  the  dress,  too,  is 
from  her  !  She  begs  me  to  accept  it  in  words  so  kind 
that  1  cannot  feel  my  pride  wounded  at  receiving  such 
a  gift.  I  can  only  feel  glad,  and  dimly  wonder  whether 
I  have  a  fairy  godmother  who  has  kept  out  of  sight 
till  now. 

Festing  is  talking  glibly  and  civilly.  Never  since  we 
have  been  at  Horneck  has  the  dust-phantom  been  aught 
else  but  the  politest  of  handmaids. 

“  It  will  be  sure  to  fit  you,  ma’am,”  she  is  saying, 
“  for  Lady  Sara’s  maid  came  to  me  yesterday  morning, 
directly  after  you  was  all  started,  and  had  a  dress  of 
yours  for  a  pattern.” 

It  does  fit,  and  I  look,  when  my  slim  body  is  en¬ 
wrapped  in  its  folds,  as  I  have  never  seen  myself  look 
yet  in  all  my  little  life. 

I  take  the  rest  of  my  roses  in  my  hand,  and  I  glide 
down  the  great  staircase  like  a  golden  sunbeam  shining 
out  of  a  rose- tipped  cloud.  When  I  do  pay  myself  a 
compliment"  I  like  it  to  be  a  good  one. 

This  time  I  do  make  a  sensation  when  I  slip  softly 
within  the  doors  of  the  big  drawing-room,  and  look 
shyly  round  for  the  faces  I  know.  The  room  is  full. 
People  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  chattering 
and  taking  refreshment.  Many  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
door,  and  rest  wonderingly,  admiringly — I  am  glad  to 
see — on  my  rose-bedecked  figure  and  my  flourishing 
golden  head. 

One — two— three  men  come  forward  to  give  me  a 
seat.  I  glance  up  shyly  and  gratefully  into  Sir  Ivan’s 
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face,  ?nd  take  the  chair  he  offers.  His  honest  smile, 
his  loud  voice,  his  frank  ways,  all  seem  delightful  to 
me  to-night.  Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  owe  this  bright 
dream  of  pleasure,  flashing  into  ihe  gloom  of  my  life 
like  a  broad  beam  of  sunshine  ? 

The  music  of  a  waltz  springs  into  the  air  suddenly, 
and  all  faces  break  into  a  smile. 

“  This  is  our  dance,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  And  I  go  off 
with  him,  feeling  like  Cinderella.  And,  wonder  of 
w’onders  !  I  do  not  miss  my  prince. 

We  whirl  and  stop,  and  whirl  again  ;  and,  held  op 
hy  Sir  Ivan’s  strong  arm,  I  teem  to  float  on  air,  or  to 
fly  with  wings  on  my  feet  and  music  in  my  heart. 

“  Jolly,  isn’t  it  ?”  Sir  Ivan  says,  resting  a  moment  for 
breath.  “  Considering  the  short  time  we  had  for  getting 
up  this  affair,  I  don’t  think  it  is  going  off  badly.” 

“Badly!  No  indeed!  It  is  splendid  I  it  is  delightful !” 

“  You  think  itjs  a  success,  then  ?” 

I  nod  to  him  with  a  big  shining  “  Yes  ’  in  each  grey  eye. 
I  really  have  no  words,  but,  when  we  embrace  again  in 
the  orthodox  waltz  fashion,  there  is  something  in  my 
arm  which  seems  to  speak  and  answer  him  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  really  could  not  help  the  expression  of  my 
arm,  I  felt  just  at  that  time  so  very  grateful. 

The  ten  minutes  are  up ;  the  band  seems  inclined 
to  stop. 

“  Go  on  1”  shouts  Sir  Ivan  in  his  b'g  voice — 
“go  on  I” 

The  wings  are  on  my  feet  again  ;  I  carry  the  scent 
(  f  roses  with  me,  and  the  music  of  sweet  new  thoughts, 
blending  with  the  “  Blue  Danube,”  on  whose  strains 
we  float. 

Excepting  two,  we  are  the  only  couple  dancing  now  ; 
the  others,  tired  of  tl'.e  “  linked  sweetness,”  have  taken 
breath — and  ices,  and  their  flutter  and  chatter  float 
upon  the  air  vaguely,  like  the  sounds  on  a  hill-side  in 
summer. 

The  exhausted  fiddle  draws  a  long,  soft  note,  and 
drops  into  silence ;  with  harsher  crash  all  his  musical 
fellows  follow,  and  lo  !  the  po'jr  w  a!tz  is  dead,  and 
henceforth,  if  that  tune  ever  touch  my  ear  again,  it 
will  only  be  a  ghost  bringing  thoughts  of  withered 
roses  and  buried  hopes. 

The  other  couples  are  Mr.  Desmond  and  Hester, 
the  dyspeptic  magistra*e  and  a  plump  girl.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  that  lean  man  will  dance,  in  spire  of  his 
liver,  if  he  can  only  get  a  partner  to  his  liking. 

We  promenade,  we  exchange  remarks.  I  look  at 
Hester’s  dress,  she  scrutinises  mine.  I  marvel  how  she 
found  time  to  make  herself  so  fine.  I  think  her  a  little 
sly  that  she  did  not  tell  me  she  was  going  to  be  so 
gorgeous  :  she  thinks  just  the  same  things  of  me. 
However,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  she  is  handsome 
enough  to  be  an  empress,  and  I  perceive,  by  the  way 
her  eyes  rest  upon  me  with  a  neiu  took  in  them,  that  she 
is  telling  herself  I  am  not  so  insignificant  as  she  sup¬ 
posed. 

We  are  neither  of  us  sentimental  about  the  men  on 
whose  arms  we  lean.  Had  we  been  that  we  should 
not  even  have  seen  each  other,  but  as  it  is  we  are  each 
aware  now  of  the  ether’s  heart  as  we  pass  and  repass  ; 
and  she  plants  a  sting  among  my  fresh  red  roses,  and  I 


send  a  wasp  into  the  midst  of  her  yellow  ones.  At 
last,  as  her  amber  train  sweeps  by  my  clouds  of  tulle, 
she  stops  and  speaks  to  her  brother. 

“  Ivan,”  she  says,  “  do  you  know  Lady  Sara  is  come  ? 
You  must  ask  her  for  the  first  quadrille.  Then  there 
are  the  Miss  Jorgans,  and  Lady  Stoefysshe  and  Miss 
Gauntlet — they’ll  all  expect  a  dance  from  you.” 

“  Will  they  ?  Then  I  fear  they  will  be  disappointed, 
for  I  have  not  a  dance  to  give  them.  Look  at  my  pro¬ 
gramme  I”  And  he  holds  it  out,  laughing  as  if  he  had 
uttered  some  new-found  jest. 

Hester  returns  the  card  with  a  gesture  of  disdainful 
impatience.  I  glance  at  it,  and  see  my  name  written  at 
every  dance  from  top  to  bottom. 

“  Such  childishness  I”  Hester  says,  turning  away. 
“  You  cannot  ask  people  here,  Ivan,  and  be  rude  to 
them.” 

“  She  is  in  the  right,  you  know,”  I  observe  demurely 
as  she  sweeps  off.  “  I  think  you  must  dance  with  as 
many  of  your  guests  as  you  can.” 

“  Of  course  I  must,  but  you’ll  give  me  the  waltzes  ? 
I  shall  walk  the  dowagers  through  the  quadrilles.” 

“  Pleasure  of  the  next  dance  ?”  says  a  voice  in  my 
ear.  And  here  is  the  giant  bending  his  flaming  head 
towards  my  yellow  tresses. 

It  is  a  galop,  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  small  as  I 
lean  against  this  human  pillar  and  recognise  the  fact  that 
I  am  but  a  feather  in  his  grasp.  He  dances  well,  and 
with  a  spit  it  and  verve  that  an  Englishmen  never  pos¬ 
sesses.  In  an  Irish  jig  he  would  dance  down  any 
number  of  people,  and  still  be  fresh  as  a  sprig  of 
heather. 

“  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  gallop 
together,”  he  says  patronisingly,  as  he  gives  me  a 
moment’s  rest.  “  You  managed  better  then  than  you 
do  now.” 

“  I  am  more  at  home  in  that  kind  of  gallop  than  in 
this  ;  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  danced,”  I  respond 
pantingly. 

“  A  horse,  too,  is  a  better  thing  to  gallop  with  than 
a  man,  especially  such  a  daddy-longlegs  as  myself.” 

“  Do  not  disparage  yourself;  you  dance  beautifully  ; 
and  I  confess  to  my  sins.  I  would  rather  galop  with  a 
biped  than  a  quadruped.” 

We  prance  off  again,  but  my  compliment  has 
strengthened  his  pace  amazingly,  and  we  outshine  our¬ 
selves.  But  it  is  true  that,  not  having  danced  since  the 
Mawditt  began  to  reign  at  Warfield,  I  am  very  breath¬ 
less,  and  the  next  time  we  stop  my  head  rests  help¬ 
lessly  on  his  shoulder,  and  but  for  the  strong  arm 
around  me  I  should  fall. 

“  It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  young  lady  dance  in  such  an 
affectionate,  iruttful  way,”  says  a  gentleman  to  his 
partner  as  he  brushes  by.  His  voice  is  ironically  sweet 
and  low,  and  the  lady  gives  a  little  assenting  laugh, 
which  lingers  in  my  ears  afterwards  like  a  chime  of 
bells  ringing  out  sneers. 

I  lift  my  dizzy  head  and  unwind  myself  from  the 
stout  arm,  and  say  faintly  I  should  like  some  water  ;  for 
the  man  who  has  bestowed  on  me  this  sarcasm  is  Paul, 
and  the  lady  with  the  rippling  sneer  is  Hester. 

The  sunflower  and  I  walk  away  together  to  the 
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refreshment-room,  and  we  sit  down  by  a  little  table,  and 
I  diink  water,  and  he  imbibes  claret-cup.  The  poor 
kindly  giant  evidently  has  something  on  his  mind,  for  I 
catch  his  sound  eye  fixed  on  me  thoughtfully.  At  last 
he  speaks. 

“  That  was  I.ermit,  was  it  not  ?”  he  says.  “  I  hate 
a  fellow  to  give  out  he  is  going  away,  and  then  never 
go — do  not  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  think  it  absurd  not  to  know  one’s  mind.” 

I  drink  a  large  gulp  of  water.  Being  satirical  and 
abusive  makes  one’s  throat  very  dry. 

“And  it  is  very  bad  form  to  talk  out  loud  about 
people  in  that  way.  He  did  not  recognise  you,  though  ; 
your  face  was  hidden  ;  you  were  a  little  faint.” 

“  Not  recognise  me  !”  I  cry.  “  Oh,  you  are  quite 
mistaken  !  He  knew  me  very  well ;  so  did  Hester.” 

“  Do  have  some  claret-cup,”  he  says  nervously. 
“  You  won’t  ?  Well,  I  will.  Yes — Lermit  ought  to 
be  in  town.  By-the-bye,  what  is  he  supposed  to  do  up 
there  ?” 

“  He  is  studying  for  the  bar.  You  see,  his  father’s 
death  has  altered  his  position  greatly.  There,  the  galop 
is  over !  We  have  lost  the  rest  of  that  dance.” 

“  Never  mind ;  let  me  put  my  name  down  for  the 
next  galop,  will  you  ?  ’ 

I  assent,  and  he  scribbles  a  hieroglyphic  in  my  pro¬ 
gramme. 

“  The  next  dance  is  a  quadrille.  Do  you  care  for 
it  ?” 

“  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,”  I  answer. 

“  Then  let  us  go  into  the  conservatory  while  they 
puzzle  through  it.  It  is  deliciously  cool  out  there.” 

The  conservatory  is  dimly  lighted,  and  the  dark  green 
leaves  of  the  camellias  look  nearly  black,  making 
the  scarlet  and  white  blossoms  among  them  shine  like 
stars.  The  air  is  full  of  the  perfume  of  violets,  and 
through  the  open  window  .there  breathes  upon  us  that 
strange  sweet  fragrance  which  in  early  spring  rises  from 
the  freshened  earth  and  the  aromatic  gum  of  bursting 
buds. 

We  lean  against  a  tall  screen  of  azaleas  and  talk 
softly. 

“  There  is  no  understanding  that  fellow  I.ermit. 
Tnree  days  ago — well,  the  day  you  came.  Miss  Lut- 
trell - ” 

I  start  and  gaze  at  him  wonderingly. 

“  Have  I  only  been  here  three  days  ?”  I  cry,  inter- 
rrtpting  him.  “Yes;  I  beg  your  pardon-,  go  on, 
pray.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  nothing  particular  ;  only  on  the  day  you 
arrived  Lermit  had  most  pressing  business  in  town,  and 
— well,  here  he  has  been  loafing  about  the  placeever  since. 
And,  no  matter  what  is  going  on,  he  turns  up  at  it,  or  in 
it,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Now  what  I  say 
is,  if  a  fellow  is  going,  let  him  go  -,  if  he  means  to  stay, 
let  him  stay,  and — hang  it ! — not  sneak  over  it  like  a 
priest  running  after  flesh  when  he  ought  to  be  eating 
fish.” 

I  reward  this  new  and  agreeable  simile  by  a  faint 
laugh. 

“It  is  quite  true,”  persists  the  giant  in  an  exasperated 
tone.  “I  laughed  at  Lermit  yesterday — I  laugh  at 


him  again  to-night and  here  he  breathes  out  a  short 
“  Ha  !  ha  !”  like  the  snort  of  a  wild  horse.  “  Laugh  ! 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  hoivl ! — it  would  make  a 
cat  howl  to  see  the  way  Lermit  goes  on  !” 

I  feel  compelled  to  ask  what  he  does  so  very  hoivl- 
able,  and  so  I  ask  it  as  I  tear  up  shining  green  leaves  and 
drop  them  at  my  feet. 

“  Do  ?  Why,  as  I  have  said,  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  wants  fish  or  fowl.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Miss  Luttrell ;  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
saying  this  to  you,  but  I  really  cannot  help  it.” 

“  Oh,  you  need  not  apologise,  because  you  are  really 
talking  Greek  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  you  are  saying.” 

A  second’s  pause,  a  short,  quick  breath  of  silence, 
into  which  there  falls  a  dying  strain  of  music  and  a 
faint  stir  of  wind  rising  among  the  moaning  trees.  I 
gather  a  great  azalea  blossom,  rustling  all  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  in  my  haste,  and  forthwith  I  begin  to  tear  it 
to  pieces  in  my  lap.  My  eyes  are  full  of  shadows,  but 
there  is  no  one  to  see  them,  for  the  poor  giant  is  gazing 
vacantly  into  space. 

“  See  here.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  hope  you  won’t  think  me 
a  perfect  brute,  but  I  do  honestly  want  to  knock  Lermit 
down.” 

“  And  why,  Mr.  Desmond  ?” 

“  I  think  you  know  why  ;  in  fact,  you  can  see  for 

yourself.  Before  you  came -  Will  you  let  me  speak 

out,  and  not  be  angry  V' 

His  voice  is  low  and  eager,  and  he  bends  towards 
me  to  see  my  ftce.  I  hide  it  as  I  can  among  my  great 
nosegay  of  roses,  and  then  say  quietly — 

“  Pray  speak,  Mr.  Desmond  I  shall  not  be  annoyed.” 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  that  before  your  arrival  I  was 
given  to  understand — not  exactly  in  words  certainly, 
but  still  somehow — that  you  were  attached  to  Lermit.” 

I  grow  crimson,  then  white,  and  my  heart  throbs 
with  angry  pain. 

“  Were  you  V*  I  say  quiveringly.  “  You  see  it  was 
a  great  mistake.’’ 

“  Yes,”  the  giant  returns  slowly,  “  I  suppose  it  was 
a  mistake — an  odd  mistake.  You  two  don’t  speak  to 
each  other,  and  yet  he  lingers  round  here  in  the 
queerest  way.” 

“  Not  at  my  request,  Mr.  Desmond  -,  and  certainly 
not  to  see  me.” 

I  begin  to  tear  at  my  roses,  but  I  refrain,  and  bury 
my  nose  in  them  instead. 

“  That’s  just  it.  I  can  see  that.  In  fact,  I  am 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it’s — it’s  Miss 
Horneck.” 

“  Or  perhaps  important  business  of  his  own.”  ; 

I  suggest  this  in  a  brave  offhand  manner.  I  am  j 

beginning  to  be  proud  of  myself. 

“  Business!”  returns  the  giant  scornfully.  “  Excur-  I 

sion  yesterday,  luncheon  to-day  at  the  rector’s,  ball  ? 

to-night’’ — he  checks  off  each  item  on  his  fingers  with 
an  inexpressible  air  of  contempt — “  all  business  of  r 

course.  Oh  yes,  important  business  !  But  what  vexes 
me  is  the  pretence  that  is  made  of  its  being  you.  That 
I  call  ryieatt,  and  they  don’t  take  me  in  by  it.  Who  is 
Lermit  dancing  with  now  ?  who  did  he  ride  with  yes- 
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terday  ?  who  did  he  meet  by  appointment  to-day  ?  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  town  this  morning.  At 
whose  request  did  he  stay  on  ?  was  it  yours,  Miss 
Luttrell  ?” 

“  Mine  !”  and  I  laugh  out  in  the  sweetest  bitter 
manner.  “  Do  you  think  I  would  condescend  to  ask 
him  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  would.” 

And  the  giant  possesses  himself  of  my  hand,  and 
bends  his  tall  head  over  mine  in  a  protecting  way. 

“  And  it  is  a  meanness  to  put  it  on  you,  is  it  not 
he  says. 

“  It  is  both  mean  and  false.” 

And  I  try  to  draw  away  my  hand,  but  find  it  held 
closely  yet  softly. 

“  I  expect  the  rea/  person  is  Miss  Horneck,  don’t 
you  ?” 

“  It  seems  so,”  I  answer. 

And  as  I  speak  I  send  back  to  my  heart  a  great  cry 
of  bitterness — I  close  and  seal  up  my  passionate  remem¬ 
brance  of  wasted  love,  my  lingering  regrets  for  the  dear 
days  gone  by. 

“  Oh  yes  !  any  one  can  see  he  is  dead  spooney  on 
her.” 

“  And  she  on  him.  I  am  sure  it  is  ridiculous  the 
way  she  watches  him.” 

I  w’ish  my  throat  would  not  get  so  dry  when  I 
abuse  P.tul  and  Hester.  It  is  hard  one  can’t  enjoy  a 
little  w'ickedness  without  suffering  so  for  it. 

The  giant  pulls  out  his  auburn  moustache  with  one 
hand,  and  squeezes  my  hand  with  the  other. 

“  Yes,  it  is  ridiculous,’’  he  says  ;  “  it  would  make  a 
cat  howl  to  see  them.  I  am  afraid  I  have  said  that 
before  ;  but  never  mind,  you’ll  excuse  the  same  remark 
twice  over,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  certainly !  especially  such  a  refreshing 
remark,  and  one  so  applicable  to  the  case.  It  is  a  good 
thing  I  am  not  a  cat ;  I  should  have  ho\»  led  a  good 
deal  yesterday.  They  did  look  so  absurd  when  we 
came  upon  them  suddenly,  did  they  not  ?” 

“  Y — e — s.”  Out  goes  the  moustache  again  to  an 

enormous  length — I  did  not  know  it  was  so  luxuriant 
and  comely.  “  But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  the  fellow 
suits  her  down  to  the  ground  ;  his  head  is  full  of  books, 
and  he  is  as  steady  as  a  monk  or  a  tombstone.  You 
know  she  would  keep  a  man  terribly  in  order  who  did 
exactly  suit  her.” 

“  T/>aS  she  would  !”  I  say  emphatically.  “  I  am 
sure  I  should  pity  him,  poor  man.” 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  I  want  to  te  1  you  something.” 

“  What  ?  about  them  ?  Well,  we  cannot  have  a 
more  amusing  theme.  Spooney  people  are  great  fun.” 

“  No,  not  about  them.  What  a  pretty  little  soft 
hand  you  have !” 

“  Is  that  what  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  Don’t  let  us 
begin  to  be  absurd,  pray.” 

And  very  decidedly  I  re-possess  myself  of  mysqueezed 
hand,  and  fill  it  up — for  safety  sake — with  roses. 

“  I  am  not  absurd.  I — I  am  serious.  Will  you  let 
me  speak  to  your  governor  ?” 

“  How  can  you  be  so  silly  ?”  I  say  snappishly.  “  I 
don’t  like  k.” 


“  But  are  you  understanding  me  ?” — and  he  gets  my 
hand  again,  roses  and  all.  “  I  am  very  much  in  earnest. 
Miss  Luttrell,  I  am  indeed.  Do  give  me  leave  to  speak 
to  your  people.” 

“  I  have  not  any  people  belonging  to  me.  I  have  no 
father  or  mother — no  any  one - ” 

I  stop,  a  little  overcome  and  inclined  to  cry. 

“  All  right — all  the  better  !  Then  there’s  only  you 
to  please,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.” 

“  Oh  don’t !  please  don’t  !”  I  cry,  a  little  frightened, 
for  he  has  his  atm  around  me,  waltz  fashion,  and  his 
auburn  moustache  is  nearly  brushing  my  cheek.  I 
escape  the  proffered  embrace  by  putting  both  my  hands 
up  quickly,  but  he  does  not  remove  his  arm.  I  can 
plainly  feel  it  trembling. 

“  Pray  do  not  mistake  me  so,  Mr.  Desmond,”  I  say 
firmly  but  pleadingly.  “  I  really  cannot  listen  to  this.” 

“Why  not?  ivhyT’  he  cries,  and  his  atm  shakes 
and  quivers  as  it  would  never  shake  in  battle. 

“  You  are  very  wealthy,  and  I  am  poor.  And  I 
dare  say  you  have  lots,  heaps  of  old  ancestors  in  frames 
and  on  tombstones,  and  I  have  not  any  that  I  know  of. 
And  you  have  friends,  connections,  relatives,  who 
w’ould  not  like — like  me — I  mean  this — at  all.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?” 

His  face  comes  near  mine  again,  but  I  dart  away 
like  a  bird,  then  flutter  back  and  stand  up  before  him 
gravely. 

“  No,  it  is  not  all,  Mr.  Desmond - ” 

“  Wait  a  moment !”  he  cries.  “  I  want  to  tell  you 
there  would  be  no  objection.  Lady  Sara  has  more  than 
hinted  that  she  would  be  pleased.” 

I  am  surprised  at  this,  and  a  little  flutter  of  strange 
gladness  touches  my  chilled  heart.  Then  I  drop  my 
face  mournfully  upon  my  hands,  and  give  myself  a 
moment’s  thought.  Mr.  Desmond  is  watching  me 
silently,  as  I  see  when  I  raife  my  eyes  again. 

“  It  is  very  kind  and  good  of  Lady  Sara,”  I  falter 
forth  tremblingly ;  “  but,  Mr.  Desmond,  I  am  a  girl 
living  under  a  sort  of  shadow.  No  one  ever  mentions 
my  dead  father  to  me,  no  one  ever  speaks  of  my  mother 
but  unkindly.  I  am  so  utterly  friendless  and  alone 
that  at  this  moment  there  is  but  one  spot  on  this  earth 
of  which  I  can  say,  ‘  There  lives  a  relative  of  mine.’  Y ou 
belong  to  the  world — you  will  marry  some  one  in  the 
world,  not  out  of  it,  as  I  am.” 

He  has  listened  to  me  like  a  gentleman,  courteously, 
but  with  a  quivering  impatience  in  his  aspect,  and  now 
he  bends  down  so  low  that  the  breath  of  his  words 
fans  my  cheek. 

“  I  knew  all  this  before  you  spoke  it.  Miss  Luttrell — 
perhaps  I  know  or  guess  more — but  in  spite  of  it  all 
I  say  again,  here  is  my  hand — will  you  put  yours 
in  it  ?” 

It  was  a  temptation — a  bewildering  temptation  for  a 
moment.  To  escape  for  ever  from  Warfield  and  the 
Mawditt  tyranny,  and  my  lonely  fears  and  horrors — to 
be  able  to  show  Hester  and  Paul  that  I  was  not  wounded 
to  the  death,  but  could  marry  and  hold  a  higher, 
wealthier  position  than  hers — yes,  for  one  trembling 
second  this  dazzled  my  eyes,  then  they  filled  up  with 
tears,  and  the  alluring  vision  vanished. 
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**  No,  Mr.  Desmond,  indeed  I  cannot.  Oh !  do 
not  ask  me !” 

My  voice  quivered  and  broke,  and  this  gave  him 
courage  to  speak  again. 

“  But  if  you  have  no  other  reason.  Miss  Luttrell, 
than  those  you  gave  me - ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Desmond,  I  have  a  better,  a  far  better 
reason  !  It  is  because  you  have  unwittingly  betrayed 
your  secret  to  me.  I  know  you  are  speaking  hastily 
out  of  pique  and  bitterness.  You  love  Hester  Hor- 
neck !” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

In  5’outh  every  event  that  befalls  us  is  stupendous 
Lives  are  shaped  and  characters  fixed  by  things  which 
seem  but  trifles  to  our  elders.  But  for  us,  with  our 
passionate,  unmoulded  hearts,  there  are  no  trifles.  Every 
gossamer  thread  of  fate  binds  us  ;  the  shadow  of  a 
midge  changes  our  path  ;  the  shaking  of  a  leaf  may 
bring  us  fortune  ;  a  few  rain-drops  from  a  cloud  may 
be  as  potent  to  destroy  us  as  the  Flood  that  drowned  a 
world. 

I  spoke  those  words,  and  with  them  changed  my 
destiny.  On  the  one  hand,  brightness,  prosperity,  and 
friends  ;  on  the  other,  daricness,  loneliness,  and  fears. 
I  took  that  path,  and  I  am  lire — in  this  strange  prison — 
where  I  write  this.  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  must 
set  things  down  in  order  and  in  sequence  as  they  came 
and  went. 

Mr.  Desmond’s  sound  eye — it  was  a  good,  kind  eye 
— looked  at  me  in  a  troubled  way. 

“  Why  do  you  say  that.  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  he  says, 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 

“  Because  I  have  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear,’’ 
I  answer  sorrowfully.  “  You  have  known  me  three 
days — you  have  known  Hester  three  years.” 

“  That  makes  no  difference.  I  can  see  when  a  girl 
suits  me.  And  you  would  not  have  me  dance  at¬ 
tendance  upon  Miss  Horneck’s  heels  for  ever,  would 
you  ?” 

“  No,  but 

"  ‘  It  is  wise  to  be  off  with  tlie  old  love 
Before  we  arc  on  with  the  new.’  ” 

I  say  this  in  a  light  voice,  being  wishful  to  treat  the 
whole  mafter  lightly,  as  if  I  had  not  thought  him  serious. 
But  he  will  not  have  it  so. 

“  There  is  no  old  love.  Miss  Luttrell.  Miss  Horneck 
has  said  a  persistent  ‘  No’  to  me.  I  have  not  the  tomb¬ 
stone,  lukewarm  ways  that  please  her.  You  see  where 
her  affections  are  placed 

“And  I  see  you  are  a  little  jealous,”  I  say  hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“  No — I  deny  that !  Now  do  listen.  I’ll  be  quite 
frank,  on  my  honour  I  will.  I  own  I  never  thought 
of  you  till  I  saw  you  jump  that  wall.  Then  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  That’s  the  sort  of  girl  to  take  into  Ireland.’ 
And  if  there  ever  was  a  girl  who  would  know  how  to 
make  allowances  for  a  poor  fellow  like  me,  you,  I 
thought,  would  be  the  girl  to  do  it.  As  for  Hester,  I 
confess  I  was  dreadful  spoons  on  her  last  year,  but 


I  am  quite  cured  now” — with  a  short  laugh.  “  Surely 
you  would  not  have  me 

“  ‘  Wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman’s  fair  ?’  " 

“  We  shall  not  die  for  love,  either  of  us,”  I  return. 
“  Broken  hearts  are  out  of  fashion  now.  Still,  I  do 
think  you  are  noi  cured.” 

I  own  I  sigh  a  little  as  I  say  this,  for  it  does  seem 
rather  hard  to  me  that  Hester  should  play  with  the 
hearts  of  both  my  lovers. 

“  Not  cured  !  Well,  you  shall  see.  I  cm  only  tell 
you  thii  :  I  do  not  intend  to  give  Miss  Horneck  another 
dance  to-night.  The  first  was  a  duty  dance,  you  know. 
Just  lend  me  your  programme  a  minute.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  say,  drawing  back  from  his  outstretched 
hand.  “  I  will  not  be  made  a  cit’s-paw.  You  shall 
not  play  me  off  to  excite  Miss  Horneck’s  anger.” 

“  Very  kind  of  you  to  think  me  so  mean,”  he  re¬ 
turns  in  a  huffy  voice. 

But  he  is  only  mildly  angry,  according  to  the  nature 
of  giants,  so  I  feel  inclined  to  worry  him  a  little. 

“  Ah,  you  do  not  guess  that  I  have  been  warned 
against  you,”  I  say  piously  -,  “  therefore  I  am  on  my 
guard  against  your  wiles.” 

How  he  stares  !  How  big  and  bright  his  eyes  get ! 
I  begin  to  feel  pleasantly  excited. 

“  May  I  ask  you  who  has  done  me  the  favour  to 
blacken  my  character  in  your  eyes.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  If 
I  am  indebted  to  Lermit  for  this  I  shall  find  a  way  to 
make  him  answer  for  it.” 

My  excitement  has  grown  in  strength,  but  it  is  not 
so  pleasant  now.  In  fact,  I  am  a  little  frightened, 
though  somehow  I  enjoy  that  too. 

“  How  can  you  think  I  was  serious  ?”  I  cry,  laughing ; 
“  the  truth  is,  either  the  old  ladies  or  the  young  ladies 
have  given  me  cautions  and  warnings  against  every  man 
to  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  understand  it  all  perfectly. 
They  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  against  the  men,  they 
only  wish  to  make  me  comprehend  that  /  must  not 
think  of  cither  of  them — that,  in  fact,  I  shall  draw 
myself  into  a  mesh  if  I  do.” 

“And  some  one  has  had  the  impertinence  to  say 
something  of  that  kind  to  you  about  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  and  I  nod  my  head  at  him  demurely  ;  “  and 
quite  right  too.  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget 
my  forlorn  and  friendless  position.” 

“Your  position  is  far  better  than  you  think,  and 

you  are  not  friendless.  Lady  Sara - ”  He  breaks 

off,  gathers  the  leaf  of  a  camellia-tree,  rolls  it  up  like  a 
cigar,  and  smokes  it.  “  I  wish  I  knew  which  old 
tabby  cat  has  been  abusing  me,”  he  says  abruptly. 

“  Oh,  it  is  not  you  only  !  If  I  dance  two  or  three 
times  with  the  same  man  to-night  I  shall  get  warned 
against  him  too.  I  expect  Sir  Ivan - ” 

I  stop,  for  there  is  a  scent  in  the  air  of  hyacinths 
and  roses,  and  I  remember  Hester’s  amber  robe  is 
looped  up  with  bunches  of  purple  hyacinths  and  tea- 
roses.  I  /ff/  her  presence  approaching,  and  all  my 
spirits  sink  down  to  zero. 

“  We  have  been  here  such  a  long  time,”  I  whisper 
in  dismay;  “  what  excuse  can  I  make?  Oh,  I  know 
she  will  say  something  ugly  about  it.” 
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“  Never  mind ;  we  shall  find  a  way  to  return  her 
complioients,  no  doubt.” 

He  stiffens  himself  and  stands  up  like  a  straight  tree 
among  the  crooked  camellia-bushes. 

“  Mr.  Desmond !”  cries  Hester  in  a  tone  of  great 
surprise,  “  who  would  have  thought  to  find  you  here 
in  ‘  outer  darkness  ?'  Mr.  Lermit  and  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.” 

“  How  odd  !  Miss  Luttrell  and  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.  You  were  not  among  the  dancers 
just  now.” 

He  throws  out  this  insinuating  remark  much  as  a 
fisherman  throws  a  fly.  Poor  Paul  swallows  the  bait. 

“  No,  we  were  in  the  library,”  he  says  shortly. 

I  glance  at  him  from  between  green  leaves,  and  per¬ 
ceive  his  countenance  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

“  There,  Miss  Luttrell !”  cries  Mr.  Desmond  ;  “  you 
see  I  was  right !  The  library  was  the  place  we  should 
have  searched  first.” 

I  do  not  answer  a  word.  Hidden  behind  my  leafy 
screen,  I  scan  Paul’s  face  and  see  its  lines  are  hard  and 
angry. 

“  And  having  found  us,  Mr.  Desmond,  perhaps  you 
will  let  us  know  why  you  hunted  in  coitples  after  us  ?” 

“  Oh,  we  merely  wanted  to  know  where  you  were. 
Miss  Luttiell  and  I ;  we  missed  the  light  of  your 
Countenance  shining  among  the  dancers.  We  felt  dull ; 
we  followed  you ;  that  is  all,  my  dear  fellow.  Did 
you  find  any  very  interesting  musty  old  volume  in  the 
library  ?  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  there  that 
Noah  had  with  him  in  the  ark.  They  would  be  a 
rare  find  for  you.  Apparently  you  hunt  in  couples  too. 
You  think  it  pleasanter  than  a  solitary  corner.  So 
do  I  ” 

Paul  seems  too  angry,  Hester  too  astonished,  to 
answer  him.  He  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  he 
turns  to  me  with  a  joyous  laugh. 

“  There  is  our  waltz  beginning.  Miss  Luttrell ! 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  waste  time.” 

He  offers  his  arm,  and  I  take  it.  As  we  pass  in 
through  the  open  window  he  looks  back,  so  do  I. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Horneck,  if  you  really  wanted  me  for 
anything  you’ll  tell  me  after  this  dance  is  over,  will 
you  ?  I  shall  come  out  here  again  then.  It  is  such  a 
nice  cool  place.” 

Meanwhile  I  have  caught  the  glance  of  Paul’s  eyes 
fixed  on  me  in  such  stern  indignation  that  I  glow  with 
fierce  anger,  and  burn  with  a  desire  for  revenge. 

“  Oh  come !”  I  cry  hastily,  “  we  are  losing  this 
delicious  waltz.  It  is  *  II  Bacio,’  the  sweetest  thing  in 
the  world.” 

The  giant  looks  at  me  and  smiles.  By  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  movement  of  his  arm  he  shows  he  appreciates 
my  gallant  attempt  to  second  him.  We  depart  all 
smiles  and  with  a  pleasant  little  nod  to  our  opponents, 
but  no  sooner  have  we  left  them  than  my  partner  turns 
towards  me  with  a  glum  countenance. 

“  Now  can  you  wonder.  Miss  Luttrell,  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  fling  Lermit  out  of  window  ?” 

Had  I  answered,  “  Can  you  wonder  that  I  wanted 
very  much  to  hurl  my  bouquet  at  Miss  Horneck’s  hand¬ 
some  nose  ?”  I  should  have  replied  according  to  my  feel¬ 


ings,  but  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  might  show  he 
was  jealous,  but  I  would  die  before  I  would  display  a 
similar  weakness. 

“It  is  useless  to  be  angry,”  I  say  philosophically ; 
“  and  after  all  they  have  a  right  to  care  for  each  other 
if  they  like.” 

“  Granted  ;  but  Lermit  need  not  combine  with  his 
other  amiable  characteristics  the  part  of  dog  in  the 
manger.  If  he  does  not  want  a  thing  himself,  why 
snarl  at  some  one  else  who  finds  it  dear  ?” 

I  have  no  time  to  a‘>k  the  meaning  of  this  inigma. 
We  whirl  in  among  the  dancers.  I  pass  Sir  Ivan 
gyrating  with  Mr.  Hammet’s  late  plump  partner ;  he 
holds  up  his  finger  at  me,  shakes  it  in  reproof,  and 
laughs.  Then  I  remember  I  had  half  promised  to  dance 
this  waltz  with  him,  and  I  begin  to  frame  in  my  mind 
a  penitent  apology  to  be  uttered  at  a  breathing- time. 
But  in  a  moment  it  flies  out  of  my  brain,  for  Paul  passes 
me  as  if  I  were  a  post,  a  human  pillar  standing  in  his 
way. 

He  is  dancing  rather  wildly,  but  his  partner — Hes'cr 
— is  pleased  with  him  nevertheless.  Her  bright  hazel 
eyes  are  full  of  light,  her  crimson  cheeks  are  all  aglow, 
her  ripe  lips  stand  apart  and  smile  unconsciously,  as  a 
lake  dimples  in  the  sun. 

Involuntarily  Mr.  Desmond  tightens  his  grasp  of  my 
small,  light  figure,  and  I  feel  instinctively  that  he  is 
dancing  against  Paul.  Like  an  Irishman  at  a  fair,  he  is 
going  to  dance  his  rival  down,  and  he  succeeds.  P.iul 
stops  to  rest  with  his  untired  partner  on  his  arm,  and 
we  whirl  by  them  with  just  a  passing  look,  and  on  Mr. 
Desmond’s  side  a  serene  smile  of  triumph. 

Beyond  their  ken,  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room, 
we  pause  to  rest.  I  feel  giddy,  faint,  bewildered  by  the 
ever-new  fresh  pain  springing  from  the  gulf  now  widen¬ 
ing  between  me  and  Paul.  I  cannot  hear  what  Mr. 
Desmond  is  saying ;  he  repeats  his  words. 

“  Lermit  waltzes  like  a  clothes-horse — a  broken- 
winded  one.  He  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  leaves 
his  books.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  was  surprised  indeed  to  see  him  here.  I 
felt  inclined  to  say,  ‘  Is  Paul  among  the  dancers  ?’  ” 

“  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Luttrell,  1  wish  you  would  not 
shock  me  so,”  Miss  Strood  cries,  as  she  stands  fanning 
herself,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  partner,  a  short,  thick, 
neat  man — a  doctor  and  a  widower.  “  There  was 
nothing  my  dear  sainted  brother  disliked  so  much,”  she 
continues,  “as  an  irreverent  jest.” 

“  So  he  did,”  observes  the  doctor.  “  I  remember  quite 
well,  when  I  was  a  boy,  he  dressed  up  a  mommet — a 
scarecrow,  you  know — just  like  a  bishop,  and  he  fired 
at  him  all  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  had  knocked  kina 
to  pieces  he  told  us  boys  who  looked  on  that  it  was  a 
very  wicked  thing,  and  he  had  only  done  it  as  an 
example  to  show  us  what  we  ought  not  to  do.  Ah  !  he 
was  a  character — a  curious  study.” 

And  the  little  doctor  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
then  gallantly  extended  his  arm  around  his  partner’s 
waist  again. 

“  Have  you  spoken  to  Lady  Sara  yet  ?”  Miss  Strood 
says,  as  she  stands  prepared  to  fly.  “  She  has  asked 
me  for  you  once  or  twice.” 
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She  whirls  ofF  pleased  and  astonished  to  find  herself 
dancing,  and  I  turn  to  Mr.  Desmond. 

“  Do  you  mind  taking  me  to  Lady  Sara  ?  I  am  really 
so  tired,  I  do  not  think  I  can  finish  this  waltz.” 

I.ooking  over  the  heads  of  the  people  like  the  giant 
he  is,  Mr.  Desmond  sees  that  one  couple  has  disap¬ 
peared — I  saw  them  go  while  tl'.e  doctor  was  relating 
his  anecdote — and  he  accedes  at  once  to  my  request. 
We  go  into  the  drawing-room  among  the  weary,  care- 
lined  faces  of  the  elderlies,  who  are  paying  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  young.  Heavy  fathers  and  sprightly 
dowagers  are  playing  whist  at  one  or  two  tables,  but 
mostly  the  men  and  women  are  in  separate  groups,  and 
the  men  are  talking  more  eagerly  than  the  women. 
There  is  no  interest  on  the  faces  of  the  latter,  though 
they  try  to  call  up  a  listening  look  into  eyes  plainly  intent 
on  other  things. 

The  whale  is  among  the  whist-players,  but  T-ady  Sara 
is  seated  by  the  fire  in  solitary  state,  attended  by  three 
old  dummies  who  are  handing  her  prints  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  going  into  ecstasies  over  every  view  she 
aimires. 

She  looks  frightfully  bored,  but  brightens  as  she  sees 
the  giant  and  me  approach.  She  clears  seats  for  us  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  dummies  retire  from  the  field  bear¬ 
ing  their  spoils  with  them.  At  a  distant  table  I  see 
their  three  old  noses  bending  over  their  books  with 
a  pitiable  pretence  of  being  happy.  At  all  events  they 
have  had  the  intense  pleasure  of  boring  a  great  lady 
through  a  long  half-hour  ;  this  will  be  a  bright  spot  in 
their  memories  for  many  a  month  to  come. 

“  So  you  two  have  been  dancing  Lady  Sara  says, 
and  her  eyes  glisten  and  shine  oq  me  kindly.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Oh,  immensely  !”  I  cry,  with  a  little  shiver  at  my 
own  wickedness  in  fibbing  so  adroitly.  “  This  is  the 
first  dance  I  have  had  since - ” 

I  stop.  I  cannot  allude  to  Mr.  Lermit’s  death  at  so 
unfitting  a  time,  and  I  will  not  mention  Mr.  Mawditt. 

“  Since  you  were  at  Dieppe,”  Lady  Sara  concludes 
quietly.  “  And  what  partners  have  you  had  this 
evening  ?” 

“  Only  Sir  Ivan  and  Mr.  Desmond.” 

I  blush  furiously  in  saying  this,  partly  because  Mr. 
Desmond  is  standing  by,  and  partly  because  of  that 
thought  of  Paul  which  is  always  in  my  mind,  spoken 
or  unspoken. 

“  Indeed  !  What  is  young  Mr.  Lermit  doing  that  he 
does  not  dance  with  you  ?” 

“  He  can’t  dance,”  Mr.  Desmond  answers  for  me. 
“  Miss  Horneck  is  giving  him  a  few  lessons  this 
evening,  and  perhaps  before  the  programme  is  quite 
through  he  may  feel  competent  to  offer  Miss  Luttrell 
the  honour  of  his  hand  through  a  quadrille.” 

“lam  sure  I  hope  he  will  do  no  such  thing,”  I  ob¬ 
serve  with  a  little  scornful  laugh.  “  Now  Hester  has 
taken  him  in  hand  I  should  much  prefer  her  going 
through  the  whole  programme  with  him  herself.” 

Lady  Sara  looks  at  us  both,  and  her  keen  grey  eyes 
bring  a  roseate  hue  to  my  cheeks,  and  even  suffuse 
w'ith  a  ruddier  glow  Mr.  Desmond’s  copper-coloured 
countenance. 


“  The  world  is  mide  up  of  children  who  play  at 
cross  purfxjses  and  old  people  who  want  each  other^s 
money,”  she  says  grimly ;  “  that  is  why  young  folks 
dance  and  old  folks  play  whist.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  have  been  dancing  like  a  crab,  the 
contrary  way  I  wished  to  go  ?”  asks  Mr.  Desmond. 
“  I  assure  you  I  have  been  walking  on  a  bee  line  all 
the  evening — straight  towards  my  purpose.” 

I  reach  down  a  screen  and  shade  my  face,  which  I 
know  has  a  scorched  look.  I  am  not  obliged  to  be 
cognizant  of  Mr.  Desmond’s  words  because  he  has 
mumbled  them  in  a  very  low  voice  into  Lady  Sara’s 
diamond-decked  ears.  She  shakes  her  head  at  him 
sorrowfully. 

“  Sebastian,  you  never  had  a  purpose  in  your  life,” 
she  returns.  “  At  the  present  moment  even  you  do  not 
know  your  own  mind.” 

“  On  my  life  I  do  !”  he  says  earnestly.  “  But  you 
were  always  hard  on  me,  auntie.” 

It  sounds  oddly  to  me  to  hear  Lady  Sara  addressed 
thus  by  a  giant  of  such  huge  proportions.  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  smile  also  at  his  queer  name.  “  it  is  an  utterly 
impracticable  name,”  I  think  to  myself.  “  What  could 
a  wo -"an  do  with  it?  Would  she  call  him  Seb  or 
Basty  ?  Either  is  frightful.  1  like  a  short  name  that 
cannot  be  twisted  into  anything  absurd.” 

“I  am  not  hard,”  Lady  Sara  answers,  “but  you 
must  learn  prudence.” 

She  glances  at  the  whist-table.  The  whale’s  back 
is  towards  us.  It  is  an  enormous  back,  a  formidable, 
aggressive  back.  At  sea,  supposing  the  whale  were 
swimming,  a  b.)at  might  run  aground  on  it  and  be 
sunk. 

Perhaps  my  thoughts  pass  on  into  Lady  Sara’s  brain, 
for  she  says  suddenly — 

“  Don’t  wreck  your  bark,  Seb,  by  falling  foul  of  old 
prejudices.” 

Oh,  she  calls  him  Seb.  I  am  glad  to  know  what 
can  be  done  with  such  a  name  as  Sebastian. 

“  But  if  you  will  back  me  up - ”  he  begins. 

“  Don’t  talk  of  backs,”  interposes  his  aunt ;  “  mine 
is  not  broad  enough  to  bear  your  scrapes.” 

Strange  to  say,  I  had  a  curious  feeling  of  Mr.  Esdale’s 
taking  a  part  silently  in  this  conversation  of  hints  and 
scraps.  His  aggressive  back  had  a  conscious  look ;  it 
seemed  to  harden,  and  straighten,  and  scowl,  and  I  felt 
a  dim  fear  of  him  which  depressed  me.  With  his 
small  head  and  his  huge  back  he  looked  like  a  giant 
turtle  or  a  monster  tortoise  tilted  on  end  to  display  his 
shell.  He  played  whist  without  uttering  a  word,  but 
every  hair  on  his  head  seemed  to  listen,  rustling  up¬ 
wards  in  a  quick  alert  way  that  had  a  wonderful  appear¬ 
ance  of  sharpness  about  it.  I  felt  sure  he  heard  his 
wife’s  words  and  Mr.  Desmond’s  also.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  he  should  hear  none  of  mine. 

The  band  struck  up  the  Lancers — the  old  original 
set  to  whose  tunes  the  French  have  put  quaint  words  : — 

"  ‘  Sfbastien,  il  a  des  bottes — des  bottes, 

Sebastien,  il  a  dcs  bottes,’  ” 

sang  Mr.  Desmond  just  above  his  breath.  That’s 
just  it.  Aunt  Sara ;  it  is  better  to  have  boots  to  carry 
one  out  of  one’s  scrapes  than  a  back  to  bear  them.” 
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“  But  the  back  is  never  your  own,  Seb,”  she  answers. 
“  Now,  since  Sebastian  has  boots,  let  them  walk  him 
off  to  find  a  partner.  Don’t  waste  this  dance,  sir.” 

“  Miss  Luttrell - ”  he  begins. 

“  No,”  interposes  Lady  Sara  “  I  will  not  allow 
Miss  Luttrell  to  make  herself  conspicuous  by  dancing 
three  consecutive  times  with  a  giant.  If  you  were  a 
smaller  man  she  might  do  it,  but  you  are  too  tall  and 
too  much  of  a  Philistine.” 

Thus  snubbed,  Mr.  Desmond  departs  with  a  lazy 
air.  Then,  fearing  this  may  be  my  only  opportunity, 
I  thank  Lady  Sara  for  her  gift  in  words  too  softly 
spoken  to  reach  the  back. 

“  You  guessed  that  since  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  marriage  I 
never  am  allowed  any  money,”  I  say  dolefully.  “  In 
fact,  I  am  treated  like  a  child  who  has  no  need  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  I  guessed  it,”  Lady  Sara  answers  hurriedly  ; 
“  but  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  this  another  time.  That 
is  a  pretty  locket  you  wear.  Will  you  let  me  look 
at  it  ?” 

I  lean  towards  her,  and  she  lifts  it  a  little  from  my 
neck  and  holds  it  in  her  hand. 

“  What  are  the  initials  in  the  monogram  she  asks. 

“  They  are  P.  C.  L.,”  I  answer.  And  then  I  fix  my 
eyes  in  wonder  on  Lady  Sara,  for  she  grows  visibly 
pale,  and  the  hand  holding  the  locket  trembles  on  my 
neck. 

“  Mr.  Esdale,”  she  says  in  a  strange  but  quiet  voice, 
“  will  you  oblige  me  by  coming  here  a  moment  ?” 

The  whale  has  risen  from  his  whist  a  winner,  and 
he  is  hovering  near  us  with  that  listening  air  about  him 
which  I  had  noted  and  disliked. 

“  What  is  it he  asks.  “  Do  you  want  some 
refreshment  ?” 

“  No,  thanks.  Will  you  read  these  letters  for  me  ? 
“  My  sight  is  not  very  gcxad.” 

He  puts  up  his  eyeglass  and  scans  my  locket 
curiously. 

“  P.  C.  L.  in  diamonds,”  he  says,  “surmounted  by 
a  crest  in  sapphires.  Ah,  I  see  it  is  the  old  Cara - ” 

“  Never  mind  the  crest,”  interposes  Lady  Sara  ;  “  you 
have  read  the  monogram  correctly,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

And  here  a  look  passes  between  them  which  puzzles 
me. 

“  They  are  initials  which  might  belong  to  a  good 
many  people,”  he  adds  in  an  odd  tone.  “  The 
crest - ” 

“  Speaks  for  itself,”  Lady  Sara  interpolates  hurriedly. 
“  Whose  monogram  is  this,  Coralie  ?” 

“  I  believe  it  is  my  mother’s.  She  had  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  name.  She  was  called  Priscilla  Caroline.” 

“  Yes,  no  doubt,  Priscilla  Caroline  Luttrell — that’s 
it,”  Mr.  Esdale  says  with  a  little  fat  laugh.  “  No 
mystery  at  aU  in  it,  you  see.” 

I.ady  Sara  dees  not  answer  him. 

“  Then  the  locket  must  have  been  made  for  your 
mother  after  her  marriage  ?”  she  says  to  me. 


Neck,  arms,  face  grow  crimson  even  to  painfulness, 
for  I  cannot  answer  this  question  without  that  terrible 
shadow  of  fear  and  suspicion  crossing  me  which  I  have 
seen  lately  in  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  mind,  bearing  fruit  in  her 
increased  hatred  and  ill-will  towards  me. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,”  I  return,  steadying  my  voice. 
“  I  believe  my  mother’s  name  was  Luttrell,  the  same 
as  my  father’s.  At  all  events,  her  brother — my  only 
relative — is  Major  Luttrell.” 

“  That  is  quite  conclusive,”  observes  the  whale,  with 
an  odd  change  in  tone  and  manner. 

“  I  think.  Lady  Sara,  you  had  better  come  with  me 
and  have  some  refreshment.” 

She  relinquishes  her  hold  of  my  locket  with  a  sad, 
weary  look  upon  her  face,  and  turns  her  gaze  anxiously 
on  her  husband. 

“  The  crest,  I  should  say,  was  added  afterwards,” 
he  observes,’  as  if  answering  some  question  in  his 
mind.  “  There,  it  is  a  very  pretty  jewel,  but  really 
nothing  extraordinary.  Take  care  of  it,  though.  Miss 
Luttrell,  for  diamonds  are  worth  a  good  deal  now-a- 
days.” 

He  carries  his  wife  off  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  and 
I  look  after  them  feeling  strangely  chilled  and  repelled. 
Did  he  not  wish  her  to  show  me  any  friendship  ?  Is 
he  angry  at  Mr.  Desmond’s  attentions  to  me  to-night  ? 
I  am  sorry  now  I  accepted  this  dress  from  her.  I  will 
not  be  chafed  and  mortified  again  by  gifts  and  kindness 
intermittent  and  changeful  as  an  April  sun.  My  bitter 
little  reverie  is  interrupted.  The  three  old  dummies 
are  all  around  me,  their  three  noses  red  and  eager. 
Lady  Sara  and  the  whale — the  great  man  whose  fires  go 
up  for  ever — have  been  talking  to  me,  admiring  some 
article  that  adorns  my  person ;  they  must  come  and 
do  likewise. 

They  would  give  something  to  know  whether  it  was 
I  or  my  dress  which  excited  this  distinguished  atten¬ 
tion.  Was  it  my  hair  or  my  roses,  my  eyes  or  my 
diamonds,  that  made  this  modern  king  of  fiery  furnaces 
stoop  over  me  eyeglass  in  hand  ?  Being  in  blank 
ignorance  on  these  important  points,  they  lavish  their 
praises  indiscriminately,  and  bore  me  till  my  politeness 
is  stretched  to  a  very  thread. 

My  heart  is  sore,  my  mind  is  full  of  pained,  angry 
thought,  yet  I  must  find  words  of  thanks  for  the 
flatteries  of  these  three  foolish  virgins,  till,  in  my 
weariness,  I  wish  our  new  King  Nebuchadnezzar  would 
thrust  them  into  the  very  fiercest  of  his  furnaces. 

At  length,  just  as  I  yawn  away  the  last  breath  of  my 
patience,  and  think  desolately  that  I  am  quite  forgotten, 
I  see  Sir  Ivan  threading  his  way  between  chairs  and 
tables,  past  fans  and  feathers  and  trailing  skirts,  with 
eyes  looking  straight  forward  in  search  of  some 
one. 

I  feel  inclined  to  start  up  and  cry,  “  Sir  Ivin  to  the 
rescue !”  but  refrain.  Yet  I  Jo  stand  up  and  make 
myself  as  conspicuous  an  object  among  the  dummies  as 
my  stature  will  permit. 
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'HILE  a  hostess  has  manifold  duties  to 
perform,  some  of  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  point  out,  there  are  also 
certain  courtesies  due  from  guests 
towards  their  entertainers  respecting 
which  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss. 
One  of  the  first  of  these,  and  the  one 
which  is  oftenest  neglected,  is  that  of 
punctuality.  There  appears  to  prevail  an 
idea  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  signify 
how  long  after  the  hour  named  in  an  in¬ 
vitation  the  guests  arrive  ;  indeed,  some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  they  render 
themselves  of  consequence  by  keeping  others  waiting, 
while  in  truth  they  only  demonstrate  their  own  rude¬ 
ness  and  want  of  good  breeding.  If  a  hostess  invite 
her  guests  for  a  quarter  to  eight  she  naturally  does  not 
mean  half- past,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  the  guests  owe 
to  her  and  to  each  other  to  arrive  at  from  ten  to  five 
minutes  to  eight,  so  that  dinner  may  be  announced 
punctually  at  the  hour.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  others  is  the  true  sense  of  good  manners 
and  good  breeding,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  evidence 
of  it  to  keep  a  hostess  on  thorns  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
probable  ruin  of  her  carefully-prepared  dinner,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  weary  waiting  inflicted  on  better-bred 
and  more  considerate  guests.  Though  it  is  a  better 
fault  to  arrive  slightly  too  soon,  it  is  one  that  should 
be  avoided  ;  it  is  unfair  to  expect  a  hostess  to  be  ready 
to  receive  her  guests  before  the  hour  at  which  she  has 
requested  the  pleasure  of  their  company.  Another 
item  in  which  want  of  consideration  is  frequently 
shown  is  in  the  neglect  of  due  care  on  the  occasion  of 
a  morning  visit  in  freeing  the  boots  from  mud  and 
dust  on  the  mat  in  the  hall  before  ascending  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  a  great  annoyance  to  a  hostess 
who  prides  herself  on  the  neatness  of  her  rooms  to  see 
the  marks  of  dirty  boots  on  her  carpet,  the  marks  fre¬ 
quently  expanding  into  a  confused  mass  of  dirt  where 
the  visitor  has  been  seated.  Gentlemen  are  generally 
greater  offenders  in  this  respect  than  ladies,  as  they 
more  frequently  pay  visits  on  foot ;  but  attention  to 
this  particular  is  too  often  neglected  by  both  sexes. 
If  a  lady  pays  a  visit  in  wet  weather  she  should,  if  her 
umbrella  be  wet,  leave  in  the  hall,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  her  damp  waterproof  there  also,  so  as  to  appear 
in  the  drawing-room  neat  and  unincumbered.  An 
ordinary  morning  visit  should  last  from  ten  minutes  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  it  is  usual,  however,  to  rise  and 
take  leave  on  the  entrance  of  fresh  visitors  unless  they 
are  mutual  friends,  or  unless  they  follow  immediately 
the  arrival  of  the  first  guest.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
not  now  usual  for  the  hostess  to  present  the  guests  to 
each  other,  but  they  should  all  join  in  general  con¬ 
versation,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 


conversation  does  not  constitute  an  acquaintance  when 
meeting  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  The  guest  who 
leaves  first  should,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  hostess, 
bow  to  the  other  guests  ;  if  a  gentleman  is  present  he 
should  relieve  the  hostess  of  the  duty  of  opening  and 
closing  the  drawing-room  door  for  the  departing  lady. 
If  a  lady  has  a  friend  driving  with  her  she  should 
leave  her  in  the  carriage  when  going  in  to  pay  a  visit, 
unless  the  lady  is  also  acquainted  with  the  hostess. 
The  latter  may  have  some  reason  unknown  to  her 
friend  for  not  wishing  to  know  the  lady,  and  when 
she  has  been  introduced  to  her  in  her  own  house  it 
constitutes  a  sort  of  acquaintance.  In  the  case  of  a 
girl  it  is  different ;  there  is  no  impropriety  in  taking 
her  in  for  a  morning  call,  and  these  remarks  apply 
rather  to  London  than  to  the  country.  In  the  country 
it  is  usual  to  take  a  visitor  in  ;  in  the  first  place  the 
carriage  usually  drives  round  to  the  stables,  so  the  lady 
cannot  remain  in  it ;  and  in  the  second  the  parties  are 
unlikely  to  meet  again  before  the  fact  of  the  visit  has 
been  forgotten.  But  taking  a  friend  in  to  pay  a 
morning  visit  in  London  is,  though  incorrect,  a  venial 
offence  compared  to  the  unjustifiable  liberty  which 
some  ladies  take  by  taking  friends  to  a  party  without 
an  invitation.  Nothing  can  show  a  greater  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  When  a  lady 
gives  a  party  she  is  very  frequently  from  lack  of 
space  obliged  to  omit  some  of  her  own  acquaintances, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  naturally  exasperating 
to  her  when  a  friend  walks  in  and  says,  “  Oh  !  Mrs.  A. 
and  her  daughter  were  driving  with  me,  and  so  I 
brought  them.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind.”  Politeness, 
of  course,  obliges  her  to  say  she  is  glad  to  see  them, 
but  in  her  own  mind  she  naturally  sets  the  lady  down 
as  being  ill-bred  and  presuming.  These  remarks  do 
not  of  course  apply  to  parties  in  the  country,  where 
“  and  party  ”  is  put  on  the  card.  It  is  equally  rude 
for  a  lady  to  take  any  one  who  has  not  been  invited  to 
an  evening  party  with  her.  If  she  very  much  wish  to 
take  a  friend  she  should  write  and  ask  permission,  but 
she  should  be  sufficiently  reasonable  not  to  be  offended 
if  the  lady  refuses  on  the  plea  that  her  numbers  are 
full ;  it  is  only  natural  that  a  hostess  should  prefer 
welcoming  her  own  friends  to  those  of  others,  and 
rooms  are  unfortunately  not  elastic.  At  a  reception  the 
guests  should  exchange  a  few  words  with  the  hostess, 
and  pass  on  into  the  room,  leaving  her  free  to  welcome 
others ;  at  a  concert  they  are  bound,  even  if  indifferent 
to  music  themselves,  to  have  the  courtesy  not  to  talk, 
but  to  allow  others  who  are  mbre  appreciative  to 
enjoy  themselves.  It  is  very  anno)ing  to  a  hostess, 
when  at  great  expense  she  has  provided  professional 
musicians  for  the  pleasure  of  her  guests,  to  see  those 
who  really  wish  to  listen  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  inconsiderate  and  noisy  chatter  of  the  rest.  Guests 
should  also  endeavour  to  avoid  crowding  up  the  door- 
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ways,  and  try  to  allow  others  as  much  room  to  circu¬ 
late  as  possible.  At  a  dinner  party  the  guests  are 
always  supposed  to  talk  to  each  other  irrespective  of 
any  previous  acquaintance,  and  it  is  neither  usual  nor 
necessary  to  introduce  them.  Such  conversation  does 
not  constitute  an  after- acquaintance  unless  it  is  desired  by 
both  parties,  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  signifying 
her  u  ishes  and  calling  first,  unless  she  specially  requests 
the  other  lady  to  call  on  her.  Each  lady  should  re¬ 
member  the  order  in  w’hich  the  ladies  came  down  to 
dinner,  and  leave  the  room  in  the  same  order.  There 
is  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  any  etiquette  as  to  the 
order  in  which  guests  depart  after  dinner-,  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  their  own  wish  and  convenience,  unless  in 
the  case  of  royalty  being  present,  when  it  is  correct  to 
wait  for  the  royal  personages  to  leave  first.  When 
going  to  stay  in  a  country-house  it  is  courteous  of 
guests  to  name  the  train  by  which  they  propose 
arriving,  even  if  their  friends  do  not  send  for  them, 
and  they  should  avoid  a  bad  habit,  which  is  sadly 
common,  of  putting  off  their  arrival  to  the  latest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  They  never  consider  that,  even  if  the 
train  is  punctual  (a  decidedly  unusual  circumstance), 
the  servants  immediately  before  the  dinner  hour  are 
especially  busy,  so  that  the  carrying  up  of  the  luggage 
impedes  the  preparations  for  that  meal ;  while  if  it  is 
late  they  arrive  when  they  should  be  fully  dressed,  and 
have  to  keep  the  whole  party  waiting  while  their 
things  are  unpacked  and  put  on.  Of  course  sometimes 
this  is  inevitable,  but  much  more  often  it  is  voluntary, 
and  it  then  becomes  inconsiderate,  and  therefore  rude. 
Staying  in  the  same  house  people  naturally  all  converse 
with  each  other,  and  most  frequently  such  meeting  is 
the  commencement  of  an  acquaintance.  A  guest  should 
be  very  particular  in  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the 
house,  which  are  rarely  either  irksome  or  stringent. 
If  smoking  is  objected  to  in  the  bedrooms  it  is  the 
height  of  bad  taste  to  light  a  cigar ;  and  if,  as  is  some- 
timer  the  case,  a  hope  is  expressed  that  the  guest  will 
not  read  in  bed,  it  is  obligatory  upon  him  not  to  do  so. 
If  such  restrictions  annoy  guests,  they  should  remember 
that  they  need  not  have  come  if  they  had  not  chosen, 
and  need  never  accept  another  invitation  to  the  same 
house  if  its  rules  are  irksome  to  them.  In  many 
houses  there  is  an  understanding  as  to  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  staked  by  the  guests  when  playing  any 
game,  and  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour  never  to 
exceed  these  “  points  of  the  house,”  as  they  are 
termed.  The  hours  of  the  house  should  be  carefully 
observed  ;  it  is  annoying  to  a  hostess  to  have  the  ser¬ 
vants  kept  hanging  about  waiting  to  take  away  the 
breakfast-things  kept  on  the  table  by  late  risers.  The 
cards  before  referred  to  should  be  in  every  room,  and 
there  is  then  no  excuse  for  the  guests’  unpunctuality. 
As  to  being  down  to  prayers  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
guest’s  own  decision ;  but  if  not  punctual  to  the 
moment  it  is  better  to  abstain  altogether.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  necessary  that  the  guests  should  sit 


together  all  the  morning  -,  much  more  freedom  prevails 
in  country-house  life  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
people  retire  to  write  letters  or  saunter  in  the  gardens 
as  they  please,  taking  care  to  be  home  in  time  for  lun¬ 
cheon.  When  asked  what  they  would  prefer  doing,  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  hostess  if  her  guests 
would  only  answer  definitely  that  they  would  like  to 
walk  or  to  drive  as  might  be  the  case  instead  of  which 
they  all  profess  their  readiness  to  do  what  she  likes, 
while  she  only  wants  to  do  what  they  like.  A  lady 
who  says  honestly  that  she  cannot  walk,  and  would 
like  to  drive  if  there  is  room  for  her,  is  a  godsend  to 
a  hostess  distracted  by  guests  who  will  not  say  what 
they  like.  The  gre.itest  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
keep  the  carriage  waiting.  The  way  in  which  people 
are  seated  in  the  carriage  admits  of  no  rule,  as  it 
depends  on  who  can  sit  with  their  back  to  the  horses 
and  who  cannot  -,  as  a  rule,  however,  the  hostess,  if  able 
to  do  so,  sits  with  her  back  to  them.  She  of  course 
gets  in  last,  the  lady  of  highest  consideration  in  the 
party  entering  first.  If  on  their  return  the  guests 
choose  to  remain  in  the  drawing-room  till  the  dressing 
hour  they  must  not  expect  their  hostess  to  keep  them 
company,  as  a  little  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  entertaining 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  her.  When  the  hostess 
thinks  it  time  to  retire  for  the  night  she  asks  the  lady 
of  the  highest  rank  if  she  is  willing  to  do  so,  and  it 
would  be  ill  manners  if  the  latter  did  not  at  once 
accede.  The  ladies  generally  have  a  little  water, 
or  wine  and  water,  take  their  candles  and  retire,  the 
gentlemen  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  drawing-room 
before  proceeding  upstairs  or  to  the  smoking-room. 
On  leaving  guests,  should  be  careful  to  order  their  fly 
in  good  time,  and  to  have  their  luggage  ready  at  the 
proper  hour.  On  taking  leave  of  the  hostess  it  is 
usual  to  thank  her  for  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Leave 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  other  guests.  If  the 
departing  visitor  have  reason  to  expect  the  arrival  of 
any  letters,  the  address  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent 
should  be  left  legibly  written  ;  it  is  unfair  to  expect  a 
hostess  to  keep  many  addresses  in  her  head.  In 
respect  to  the  fees  to  be  given  to  servants,  a  lady  gives 
five  shillings  to  the  housemaid  if  the  visit  has  been  one 
of  three  or  four  days,  ten  if  it  has  been  of  a  week  or 
more.  A  gentleman  does  the  same  if  visiting  alone — 
that  is,  without  a  wife — and  if  he  has  not  a  servant  of 
his  own  he  gives  the  same  sum  to  the  servant  who 
attends  upon  him  ;  if  he  has  his  own  valet  this  is  un¬ 
necessary.  If  sent  to  the  station  it  is  usual  to  give 
half-a-crown  to  the  coachman,  and  if  either  a  lady  or 
gentleman  rides  it  is  usual  to  fee  the  groom,  from  five 
to  ten  shillings,  according  to  the  number  of  times,  &c. 
If  a  gentleman  shoots,  he  must  fee  the  keeper  ;  ten 
shillings  is  the  smallest  sum  even  for  one  day’s  good 
shooting.  For  some  houses  a  distinct  request  is  made 
that  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  servants,  and 
we  need  hardly  say  that  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  in 
the  very  worst  taste  to  disobey  the  injunction. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


'  ■  Paris,  September. 

^  any  of  the  elite  of  our  beau-monde  have 
Paris  during  this  month  of 
i^-  September,  it  has  certainly  been  only 
1^^  en  pusant.  It  is  not  in  the  first  flush  of 
X  the  opening  of  the  sporting  season,  and 

'  ■  when  the  delights  of  vie  de  ckdteau  are  but  be- 
J  *  ginning,  that  we  can  hope  for  any  return  for  good 
^  ^  in  high-life  society.  To  follow  the  evolutions 
.(  of  that  Parisian  society  whose  movements  we 
I  ^  are  wont  to  note,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one’s 
Jk  ears  open  to  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
^  This  month  of  September  is  devoted  to  mili¬ 
tary  practice,  and  all  those  who  are  to  be  soldiers 
in  the  r ’serve,  and  who  are  twenty-five  this  year,  have  to 
spend  t  leir  twenty-eight  days  of  camp  life,  learn  their 
duties  a?  defenders  ot  their  country,  and  bear  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  soldier’s  existence.  Perfect  equality  reigns 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  son  of  the  nobleman  is  clothed 
and  fed  like  the  son  of  a  workman,  and  has  to  undergo 
the  same  labour  and  the  same  discomforts.  This  rainy 
weather  must  make  the  drilling  process  and  tent-shelter 
anything  but  pleasant,  we  are  afraid. 

Young  Frenchmen,  however,  are  as  a  rule  brave  and 
spirited  enough  to  endure  the  ordeal  without  flinching, 
even  though  they  are  accustomed* to  the  luxuries  of  a 
rich  home.  A  good  deal  of  jesting  and  amusement  goes 
on  at  the  camp,  and  good  stories  are  brought  back  at  the 
end  of  their  short  taste  of  military  life.  Permission  for 
half  a  day  is  sometimes  obtained,  .and  it  is  not  uncommon 
at  this  time  to  see  young  men  in  the  simple  uniform  of 
a  private  soldier  mixing  familiarly  in  groups  of  the  most 
select  society,  or  escorting  most  aristocratic  lady  sisters 
or  mothers. 


Although,  as  we  said  just  now,  Paris  is  still  very 
empty  of  its  beau-mondt,  those  theatres  which  remained 
closed  during  the  summer  months  have  hastened  to  re¬ 
open  their  doors,  for  they  reckoned,  and  not  without 
reason,  upon  the  flying  visits  of  foreigners  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Paris  is  at  this  period  a  sort  of  thoroughfare 
which  is  on  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  places,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west. 

The  Renaissance  obtains  a  greater  success  than  ever 
with  La  Petite  Mariee,  in  which  the  mignonne  Mdlle. 
Granier  looks  so  pretty  and  acts  so  well.  The  summer 
rest  and  change  of  air  has  improved  her  very  much  in 
every  way. 

Les  Varietes  are  also  very  successful  with  a  reprise  of 
La  Boulangere,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  their  repertoire. 
Mdlle.  Theresa,  who  has  an  engagement  there,  is  still 
the  idol  of  a  certain  class  of  the  Parisian  public.  Her 
strange  voice  and  acting  possess,  it  seems,  indescribable 
charms  for  the  masses,  but  we  doubt  any  true  artist 
can  admire  her  style. 

The  Italian  theatre  is  being  thoroughly  reorganised 
and  improved  by  its  new  director,  M.  Lson  Escudin. 
The  success  he  has  obtained  with  the  Aida  of  Verdi,  at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  Les  Iraliens  no  longer 
possessed  their  usual  habitues  of  the  grand  monde,  may 
go  far  to  prove  that  he  will  know  how  to  give  back  to 
this  theatre  its  former  lustre  and  influence.  We  may 
see  this  winter,  at  the  Italian  Opera,  houses  filled  with 
elegance,  beauty,  and  riches  such  as  it  enjoyed  in  its 
most  brilliant  far-off  days. 

The  art-world  has  suffered  cruel  bereavements  this 
month,  music  and  painting  have  both  lost  a  great  master. 

Felicien  David  and  Fromentin  have  speedily  followed 
one  another  to  the  tomb. 


Our  President  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Camp  de 
Chalons,  accompanied  by  his  military  staff,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  magnificent  horse,  which  he  generally 
mounts  for  revues.  It  is  a  high-bred  bay,  and  the 
marshal  manages  it  admirably.  He  is  now  making  a 
tour  through  Burgundy  and  Provence,  and  remains  but 
a  very  short  time  in  the  cities  he  visits. 

The  Marshal-President  came  from  Chalons  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mdlle.  de  Chau- 
mont-Quitry,  with  the  Count  de  Subersac,  a  most 
brilliant  affair  for  which  many  of  the  guests  had  also 
posted  from  distant  quarters.  The  young  bride  came 
in  the  marshal’s  own  carriage  to  the  church,  and  was 
conducted  by  him  to  the  altar.  Such  names  as  De 
Gontaut,  De  Fezensac,  De  Castries,  De  Chezelles,  De 
la  Rochefoucauld,  De  Gramont,  De  Montesquieu, 
De  Balteroy,  &c.,  were  represented  among  the  select 
assembly  which  filled  the  church.  The  young  couple 
started  the  same  evening  for  Switzerland  ;  they  are  now 
at  Vienna,  and  they  will  afterwards  pay  a  visit  at 
Frohsdorff. 


Felicien  David  was  melancholy  itself.  The  author 
of  Lalla  Roukh  and  the  Desert  lived  constantly  in 
clouds — clouds  formed  by  his  own  imagination,  clouds 
born  of  the  bluish  smoke  of  the  cigarette  which  was 
always  between  his  lips,  and  which  so  fatally  shortened 
his  life.  We  had  only  four  great  composers  left, 
Gounod,  Masse,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  Felicien 
David.  Death  might  have  shown  some  respect  for 
so  illustrious  a  quartette. 

Fromentin’s  place  at  the  Academie  Fran9aise  was 
marked  for'  this  year — one  might  almost  say  he  died  an 
Academician.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  was 
born  a  painter,  and  the  acquaintance  of  Delacroix  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  his  brilliant  vocation.  At  first,  a  pupil 
of  Louis  Cabot,  he  studied  landscapes,  but  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  sunshine  and  colour  drew  him  insen¬ 
sibly  towards  the  East,  where  he  travelled  for  four 
years.  He  began  by  imitating  Delacroix,  but  soon 
found  his  own  individual  style,  and  his  pictures  were 
for  years  the  glory  of  our  annual  exhibitions.  His  life 
was  long,  but  his  death  sudden  and  unexpected. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAtrS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


MISS  LUCINDA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  11. 


Piss  LUCINDA  enjoyed  nursing  thoroughly, 
p  and  a  kindlier  patient  no  woman  ever  had. 
K  Her  bright  needle  flew  faster  than  ever 
p  through  the  cold  linen  and  flaccid  cambric 
of  the  shirts  and  cravats  she  fashioned, 
while  he  told  her,  in  his  odd  idioms,  stories 
of  his  life  in  France,  and  the  curious  customs 
both  of  society  and  cuisinerie,  with  which  last 
he  showed  a  surprising  acquaintance.  Truth 
'X  to  tell,  when  Monsieur  Leclerc  said  he  had 
,  •«  been  a  member  of  the  Due  de  Montmorenci’s 
^  household,  he  withheld  the  other  half  of  this 
truth — that  he  had  been  his  valet-de-chambre; 
but  it  was  an  hereditary  service,  and  seemed  to  him  as 
different  a  thing  from  common  servitude  as  a  peer’s 
office  in  the  bedchamber  differs  from  a  lackey’s.  Indeed, 
Monsieur  Leclerc  was  a  gentleman  in  his  own  way — 
not  of  blood,  but  of  breeding ;  and  while  he  had  faith¬ 
fully  served  the  “  aristocrats,’’  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  he  did  not  limit  that  service  to  their  pros¬ 
perity,  but  in  their  greatest  need  descended  to  menial 
offices,  and  forgot  that  he  could  dance  and  ride  and  fence 
almost  as  well  as  his  young  master.  But  a  bullet  from 
a  barricade  put  an  end  to  his  duty  there,  and  he  hated 
utterly  the  democratic  rule  that  had  overturned  for  him 
both  past  and  future,  so  he  escaped,  and  came  to  America, 
the  grand  resort  of  refugees,  where  he  had  laboured,  as 
he  best  knew  how,  for  his  own  support,  and  kept  to 
himself  his  disgust  at  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
barbarians.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  at  home 
and  happy.  Miss  Lucinda’s  delicate  fashions  suited 
him  exactly  -,  he  adored  her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which 
she  was  unconscious  of ;  he  enjoyed  her  cookery,  and 
though  he  groaned  within  himself  at  the  amount  of  debt 
he  was  incurring,  yet  he  took  courage  from  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  believe  she  would  not  be  a  hard  creditor,  and, 
being  naturally  cheerful,  put  aside  his  anxieties  and 
amused  himself  as  well  as  her  with  his  stories,  his 
quavering  songs,  his  recipes  for  pot-au-feu,  tisane,  and 
pates,  at  once  economical  and  savoury.  Never  had  a 
leg  of  lamb  or  a  piece  of  roast  beef  gone  so  far  in  her 
domestic  experience,  a  chicken  seemed  almost  to  outlive 
its’ usefulness  in  its  various  forms  of  reappearance,  and 
the  salads  he  devised  were  as  wonderful  as  the  omelets 
he  superintended,  or  the  gay  dances  he  played  on  his 
beloved  violin,  as  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  enough  to 
manage  it.  Moreover — I  should  say  mostover  if  the 
word  were  admissible — Monsieur  Leclerc  lifted  a  great 
weight  before  long  from  Miss  Lucinda’s  mind.  He 
began  by  subduing  Fun  to  his  proper  place  by  a  mild 
determination  that  completely  won  t’ne  dog’s  heart. 
“  Women  and  spaniels,”  the  world  knows,  “  like  kick¬ 
ing  and  though  kicks  ware  no  part  of  the  good  man’s 
Rareyfaction  of  Fun,  he  certainly  used  a  certain  amount 
of  coercion,  and  the  dog’s  lawful  owner  admired  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  and  enjoyed  the  better  manners  of 


the  pupil  thoroughly ;  she  could  do  twice  as  much 
sewing  now,  and  never  were  her  nights  disturbed  by  a 
bark,  for  the  dog  crouched  by  his  new  friend’s  bed  in 
the  parlour  and  lay  quiet  there.  Toby  was  next  under¬ 
taken,  and  proved  less  amenable  to  discipline  ;  he  stood 
in  some  slight  awe  of  the  man  who  tried  to  teach  him, 
but  still  continued  to  sally  out  at  Miss  Lucinda’s  feet,  to 
spring  at  her  caressing  hand  when  he  felt  ill-humoured, 
and  to  claw  Fun’s  patient  nose  and  his  approaching 
paws  when  his  misplaced  sentimentality  led  him  to 
caress  the  cat ;  but  after  awhile  a  few  w'ell-timed  slaps 
administered  with  vigour  cured  Toby  of  his  worst  tricks, 
though  every  blow  made  Miss  Lucinda  wince,  and 
almost  shook  her  good  opinion  of  Monsieur  Leclerc ; 
for  in  these  long  weeks  he  had  wrought  out  a  good 
opinion  of  himself  in  her  mind,  much  to  her  own  sur¬ 
prise  ;  she  could  not  have  believed  a  man  could  be  so 
polite,  so  gentle,  so  patient,  and  above  all  so  capable  of 
ruling  without  tyranny.  Miss  Lucinda  was  puzzled. 

One  day,  as  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  getting  better,  just 
able  to  go  about  on  crutches,  Israel  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Miss  Manners  went  out  to  see  him.  She 
left  the  door  open,  and  along  with  the  odour  of  a  pot 
of  raspberry-jam  scalding  over  the  fire,  sending  its 
steams  of  leaf-and-insect  fragrance  through  the  little 
house,  there  came  in  also  the  following  conversation  : — 

“  Israel,’’  said  Miss  Lucinda,  in  a  hesitating  and  rather 
forlorn  tone,  “  I  have  been  thinking — I  don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  Piggy.  He  is  quite  too  big  for  me  to  keep. 
I’m  afraid  ot  him  if  he  gets  out,  and  he  eats  up  the 
garden.” 

“  Well,  that  is  a  consider’ble  swaller  for  a  pig,  Miss 
Lucindy;  but  I  b’lieve  you’re  abaout  right  abaout  keepin’ 
on  him.  He  is  too  big,  that’s  a  fact ;  but  he’s  so  like  a 
human  cre’tur’  I’d  jest  abaout  as  lieves  slatter  Orrin.  I 
declare,  I  don’t  know  no  more’n  a  taown-haouse  goose 
what  to  do  with  him  !” 

“  If  I  gave  him  away  I  suppose  he  would  be  fatted 
and  killed,  of  course  ?” 

“  I  guess  he’d  be  killed,  likely  ;  but  as  for  fattenin’ 
on  him,  I’d  jest  as  soon  undertake  to  fatten  a  salt  cod¬ 
fish.  He’s  one  o’  the  racers,  an’  they’re  as  holler  as 
hogsheads  :  you  can  fill  ’em  up  to  their  noses,  ef  you’re 
a  mind  to  spend  your  corn,  and  they’ll  caper  it  all  off 
their  bones  in  twenty-four  haours.  I  b’lieve,  ef  they 
was  tied  neck  an’  heels  an’  stuffed,  they’d  wiggle  thin 
betwixt  feedin’- times.  Why,  Orrin,  he  raised  nine  on 
’em,  and  every  darned  critter’s  as  poor  as  Job’s  turkey 
to-day  :  they  a’n’t  no  good.  I’d  as  lieves  ha’  had  nine 
chestnut  rails,  and  a  little  lieveser,  ’cause  they  don’t  eat 
nothin’.” 

“You  don’t  know  of  any  poor  person  who’d  like  to 
have  a  pig,  do  you  !*”  said  Miss  Lucinda  wistfully. 

“  Well,  the  poorer  they  was  the  quicker  they’d  eat 
him  up,  I  guess,  ef  they  could  eat  such  a  razor-back.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  his  being  eaten  !  I  wish 


MISS  LUCINDA. 
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he  could  be  got  rid  of  some  other  way.  Don’t  you 
think,  he  might  be  killed  in  his  sleep,  Israel  ?” 

Tnis  was  a  little  too  much  for  Israel.  An  irresistible 
flicker  of  laughter  ts^itched  his  wrinkles  and  bubbled 
in  his  throat. 

“  I  think  it’s  likely  t’ would  wake  him  up,”  said  he 
demurely.  “  Killin’s  killin’,  and  a  cre’tur’  can’t  sleep 
over  it’s  though  ’tsvas  the  stomach-ache.  I  guess  he’d 
kick  some  ef  he  was  asleep,  and  screech  some,  too  !” 

“  If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  him  without  knowing 
what  became  of  him !”  exclaimed  Miss  Lucinda, 
squeezing  her  forefinger  with  great  earnestness,  and 
looking  both  puzzled  and  pained. 

“If  Mees  Lucinda  would  pairmit  ?”  said  a  voice 
behind  her. 

She  t  irned  round  to  see  Monsieur  Leclerc  on  his 
crutches,  just  in  the  parlour-door. 

“  I  shall,  mees,  mjself  dispose  of  piggee  if  it 
please.  I  can.  I  shall  have  no  sound  -,  he  shall  to  go 
away  like  a  silent  snow,  to  trouble  you  no  more,  never  !” 

“  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  !  But  I  don’t  see  how  !” 

“  If  mees  was  to  see,  it  would  not  be  to  save  her 
pain.  I  shall  have  him  to  go  by  magique  to  fiery-land.” 

Fairy-'and,  probably !  But  Miss  Lucinda  did  not 
perceive  the  equivoque. 

“  Nor  yet  shall  I  trouble  Meester  Israyel.  I  shall 
have  the  aid  of  myself  and  one  good  friend  that  I  have  -, 
and  some  night  when  you  rise  of  the  morning  he  shall 
not  be  there.” 

“  Miss  Lucinda  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

“  I  am  greatly  obliged.  I  shall  be,  I  mean,”  said  she. 

Miss  Lucinda  never  knew  what  befell  her  pig  one 
fine  September  night ;  she  did  nof  even  guess  that  a  visit 
paid  to  monsieur  by  one  of  his  pupils,  a  farmer’s  daughter 
just  out  of  Dalton,  had  anything  to  do  with  this  enleve¬ 
ment ;  she  was  sound  asleep  in  her  bed  upstairs  when 
her  guest  shod  his  crutches  with  old  gloves,  and 
limped  out  to  the  garden-gate  by  dawn,  where  he  and 
the  farmer  enticed  the  animal  out  of  his  sty  and  far  down 
the  street  by  tempting  red  apples,  and  then  Farmer 
Steele  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
No,  the  first  thing  Miss  Lucinda  knew  of  her  riddance 
was  when  Israel  put  his  head  into  the  back-door  that 
same  morning,  some  four  hours  afterwards,  and  said, 
with  a  significant  nod — 

“  He’s  gone !” 

After  all  his  other  work  was  done  Israel  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Monsieur  Leclerc,  and  the  two  sallied 
into  the  garden,  and  in  an  hour  had  dismantled  the  low 
dwelling,  cleared  away  the  wreck,  levelled  and  smoothed 
its  site,  and  monsieur,  having  previously  provided  him¬ 
self  with  an  Isabslla-grape-vine,  planted  it  on  this 
forsaken  spot,  and  trained  it  carefully  against  the  end 
of  the  shed  :  strange  to  say,  though  it  was  against  all 
precedent  to  transplant  a  grape  in  September,  it  lived 
and  flourished.  Miss  Lucinda’s  gratitude  to  Monsieur 
Leclerc  was  altogether  disproportioned,  as  he  thought, 
to  his  slight  service.  He  could  not  understand  fully 
her  devotion  to  her  pets,  but  he  respected  it,  and  aided 
it  whenever  he  could,  though  he  never  surmised  the 
motive  that  adorned  Miss  Lucinda’s  table  with  such 
delicate  superabundance  after  the  late  departure,  and 


laid  bundles  of  lavender-flowers  in  his  tiny  portmanteau 
till  the  very  leather  seemed  to  gather  fragrance. 

Before  long  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  well  enough  to 
resume  his  classes  and  to  return  to  his  boarding-house  ; 
but  the  latter  was  filled,  and  only  offered  a  prospect  of 
vacancy  in  some  three  weeks  after  his  application ;  so 
he  returned  home  somewhat  dejected,  and  as  he  sat  by 
the  little  parlour-fire  after  tea  he  said  to  his  hostess,  in 
a  reluctant  tone — 

“  Mees  Lucinda,  you  have  been  of  the  kindest  to  the 
poor  alien.  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  relieve  you  of  this 
care  very  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Fates  that  I  do.  I 
have  gone  to  my  house  of  lodgings,  and  they  cannot  to 
give  me  a  chamber  as  yet.  I  have  fear  that  I  must  yet 
rely  me  on  yoar  goodness  for  some  time  more,  if  you 
can  to  entertain  me  so  much  more  of  time.” 

“  Why,  1  shall  like  to,  sir,”  replied  the  kindly, 
simple-hear:ed  old  maid.  “  I’m  sure  you  are  not  a  mite 
of  trouble,  and  I  neuer  can  forget  what  you  did  for  my 

P’g-” 

A  smile  flitted  across  the  Frenchman’s  thin,  dark 
face,  and  he  watched  her  glittering  needles  a  few 
minutes  in  silence  before  he  spoke  again. 

“  But  I  have  other  things  to  say  of  the  most  unpleasant 
to  me,  Mees  Lucinda.  I  have  a  great  debt  for  the 
goodness  and  care  you  to  roe  have  lavished.  To  the 
angels  of  the  good  God  we  must  submit  to  be  debtors, 
but  there  are  also  of  mortal  obligations.  I  have  lodged 
in  your  mansion  for  more  of  ten  weeks,  and  to  you  I 
pay  yet  no  silver,  but  it  is  that  I  have  it  not  at  present. 
I  must  ask  of  your  goodness  to  wait.” 

The  old  maid’s  shining  black  eyes  grew  soft  as  she 
looked  at  him. 

“  Why,”  said  she,  “  I  don’t  think  you  owe  me  much 
of  anything,  Mr.  Leclerc  !  I  never  knew  things  last  as 
they  have  since  you  came.  I  really  think  you  brought 
a  blessing.  I  wish  you  would  please  to  think  you  don’t 
owe  me  anything.” 

The  Frenchman’s  great  brown  eyes  shone  with  sus¬ 
picious  dew. 

“  I  cannot  to  forget  that  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than 
any  silver  of  man  repays  ;  but  I  should  not  think  to 
forget  that  I  also  owe  to  you  silver,  or  I  should  not  be 
worthy  of  a  man’s  name.  No,  mees  !  I  have  two  hands 
and  legs.  I  will  not  let  a  woman  most  solitary  spend 
for  me  her  good  self.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Lucinda,  “if  you  will  be  uneasy 
till  you  pay  me,  I  would  rather  have  another  kind  of 
pay  than  money.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  dance. 
I  never  did  learn  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  good  exercise.’’ 

Miss  Lucinda  supported  this  pious  fiction  through 
with  a  simplicity  that  quite  deceived  the  Frenchman. 
He  did  not  think  it  so  incongruous  as  it  was.  He  had 
seen  women  of  sixty,  rouged,  and  jewelled,  and 
furbelowed,  foot  it  deftly  in  the  halls  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  in  his  earliest  youth  ;  and  this  cheery, 
healthy  woman,  with  lingering  blooms  on  either  cheek, 
and  uncapped  head  of  curly  black  hair,  but  slightly 
strewn  with  silver,  seemed  quite  as  fit  a  subject  for  the 
accomplishment.  Besides,  he  was  poor,  and  this  offered 
so  easy  a  way  of  paying  the  debt  he  had  so  dreaded ! 
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Well  said  Solomon,  “  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty !”  For  whose  moral  sense,  delicate  sensitive¬ 
ness,  generous  longings,  will  not  sometimes  give  way  to 
the  stringent  need  of  food  and  clothing,  the  gall  of 
indebtedness,  and  the  sinking  consciousness  of  an  empty 
purse  and  threatening  possibilities  ? 

Monsieur  Leclerc’s  face  brightened. 

"  Ah !  with  what  grand  pleasure  shall  I  teach  you 
the  dance !” 

But  it  fell  dark  again  as  he  proceeded — 

“Though  notone,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  four  quarters 
shall  be  of  value  sufficient  to  achieve  my  payment.” 

“  Then,  if  that  troubles  you,  why  I  should  like  to 
take  some  French  lessons  in  the  evening,  when  you 
don’t  have  classes.  I  learned  French  when  I  was  quite 
a  girl,  but  not  to  speak  it  very  easily ;  and  if  I  could 
get  some  practice  and  the  right  way  to  speak,  I  should 
be  glad.’’ 

“  And  I  shall  give  you  the  real  Parisien  tone,  Mees 
Lucinda  !”  said  he  proudly.  “  I  shall  be  as  if  it  were 
no  more  an  exile  when  I  repeat  my  tongue  to  you  !’’ 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Why  Miss  Lucinda  should 
learn  French  any  more  than  dancing  was  not  a  question 
in  Monsieur  Leclerc’s  mind.  It  is  true  that  Chaldaic 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  as  useful  to  our  friend  as 
French  ;  and  the  flying  over  poles  and  hanging  by  toes 
and  fingers,  in  “  athlete”  fashion,  would  have  been 
as  well  adapted  to  her  style  and  capacity  as  dancing  ; 
but  his  own  language  and  his  own  profession  !  what 
man  would  not  have  regarded  these  as  indispensable 
to  improvement,  particularly  when  they  paid  his 
board  ? 

During  the  latter  three  weeks  of  Monsieur  Leclerc’s 
stay  with  Miss  Lucinda  he  made  himself  surprisingly 
useful.  He  listed  the  doors  against  approaching  winter 
breezes  ;  he  weeded  in  the  garden — trimmed,  tied, 
trained,  wherever  either  good  office  was  needed ; 
mended  china  with  an  infallible  cement,  and  rickety 
chairs  with  the  skill  of  a  cabinet-maker  ;  and  whatever 
hard  or  dirty  work  he  did,  he  always  presented  himself 
at  table  in  a  state  of  scrupulous  neatness — his  long 
brown  hands  showed  no  trace  of  labour,  his  iron-grey 
hair  was  reduced  to  smoothest  order,  his  coat  speckless 
if  threadbare,  and  he  ate  like  a  gentleman,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  “  best  society,’’ 
as  the  phrase  goes — whether  the  best,  in  fact,  ever  lacks 
it  is  another  thing.  Miss  Lucinda  appreciated  these 
traits — the/  set  her  at  ease;  and  a  pleasanter  home 
life  could  scarce  be  painted  than  now  enlivened  the 
little  wooden  house.  But  three  weeks  pass  away 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  rusty  portmanteau  was  gone 
from  her  spare  chamber,  and  the  well-worn  boots  from 
the  kitchen  corner,  and  the  hat  from  its  nail.  Miss 
l.ucinda  began  to  find  herself  wonderfully  lonely.  She 
missed  the  armfuls  of  wood  in  her  wood-box,  that  she 
had  to  All  laboriously,  two  sticks  at  a  time  ;  she  missed 
the  other  plate  at  her  tiny  round  table,  the  other  chair 
beside  her  fire;  she  missed  that  dark,  thin,  sensitive 
face,  with  its  rare  and  sweet  smile ;  she  wanted  her 
•tory-teller,  her  yarn-winder,  her  protector,  back  again. 
Go(^  gracious  I  to  think  of  an  old  lady  of  forty-seven 
entertaining  such  sentiments  for  a  man  ! 


Presently  the  dancing  lessons  commenced.  It  was 
thought  advisable  that  Miss  Manners  should  enter  a 
class,  and,  in  the  fervency  of  her  good  intentions,  she 
did  not  demur.  But  gratitude  and  respect  had  to  strangle 
with  persistent  hands  the  little  serpents  of  the  ridiculous 
in  Monsieur  Leclerc’s  soul  when  he  beheld  his  pupil’s 
first  appearance.  What  reason  was  it,  O  rose  cf  seven¬ 
teen,  adorning  thyself  with  cloudy  Kims  of  lace  and 
sparks  of  jewellery  before  the  mirror  that  reflects  youth 
and  beauty,  that  made  Miss  Lucinda  array  herself  in  a 
brand-new  dress  of  yellow  muslin-de-laine  strewed 
with  round  green  spots,  and  displace  her  customary 
handkerchief  for  a  huge  tamboured  collar,  on  this 
eventful  occasion  ?  Why,  oh  why,  did  she  tie  up  the 
roots  of  her  black  hair  with  an  unconcealable  scarlet 
string  ?  And  most  of  all,  why  was  her  dress  so  short,  her 
slipper-strings  so  big  and  broad,  her  thick  slippers  so 
shapeless  by  reason  of  the  corns  and  bunions  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  feet  within  ?  The  “  instantaneous  rush 
of  several  guardian  angels”  that  once  stood  dear  old 
Hepzibah  Pynchon  in  good  stead  was  wanting  here,  or 
perhaps  they  stood  by  all-invisible,  their  calm  eyes 
softened  with  love  deeper  than  tears,  at  this  spectacle 
so  ludicrous  to  man,  beholding  in  the  grotesque  dress 
and  adornments  only  the  budding  of  life’s  divinest 
blossom,  and  in  the  strange  skips  and  hops  of  her  flrst 
attempts  at  dancing  only  the  buoyancy  of  those  inner 
wings  that  goodness  and  generosity  and  pure  self-devo¬ 
tion  were  shaping  for  a  future  strong  and  stately  flight 
upward.  However,  men,  women,  and  children  do  not 
see  with  angelic  eyes,  and  the  titterings  of  her  fellow- 
pupils  were  irrepressible ;  one  bouncing  girl  nearly 
choked  herself  with  her  handkerchief  trying  not  to 
laugh,  and  two  or  three  did  not  even  try.  Monsieur 
Leclerc  could  not  blame  them  ;  at  flrst  he  could  scarce 
control  his  own  facial  muscles,  but  a  sense  of  remorse 
smote  him  as  he  saw  how  unconscious  and  earnest  the 
little  woman  was,  and  remembered  how  often  those 
knotty  hands  and  knobbed  feet  had  waited  on  his  need 
or  his  comfort.  Presently  he  tapped  on  his  violin  for 
a  few  moments’  respite,  and  approached  Miss  Lucinda 
as  respectfully  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen. 

“  You  are  ver’  tired,  Mees  Lucinda  said  he. 

“  I  am  a  little,  sir,”  said  she,  out  of  breath.  “  I  am 
not  used  to  dancing  -,  it’s  quite  an  exertion.” 

“  It  is  that  truly.  If  you  are  too  much  tired,  is  it 
better  to  wait  ?  I  shall  flnish  for  you  the  lesson  till  I 
come  to-night  for  a  French  conversation  ?  ’ 

“  I  guess  I  will  go  home,”  said  the  simple  little  l.idy. 
“  I  am  some  afraid  of  getting  rheumatism  ;  but  use  makes 
perfect,  and  I  shall  stay  through  next  time,  no  doubt.” 

“  So  I  believe,”  said  monsieur  with  his  best  bow,  as 
Miss  Lucinda  departed  and  went  home,  pondering  all  ihe 
way  what  special  delicacy  she  should  provide  for  tea. 

“  My  dear  young  friends,”  said  Monsieur  Leclerc, 
pausing  with  the  uplifted  bow  in  his  hand  before  he 
lecommcnced  his  lesson,  “  I  have  observe  that  my  new 
pupil  does  make  you  much  to  laugh.  I  am  not  so  sur¬ 
prise,  for  you  do  nut  know  all,  and  the  good  God  does 
not  robe  all  angels  in  one  manner ;  but  she  have  taken 
me  to  her  mansion  with  a  leg  broken,  and  have  nursed 
me  like  a  saint  of  the  bless^,  nor  with  any  pay  of  silver 
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except  that  I  teach  her  the  dance  and  the  French.  They 
are  pay  for  the  meat  and  the  drink,  but  she  will  have 
no  more  for  her  good  patience  and  care.  I  like  to  teach 
you  the  dance,  but  she  could  teach  you  the  saints’  ways, 
which  are  better.  I  think  you  will  no  more  to  laugh.” 

“  No,  I  guess  we  won't  F’  said  the  bouncing  girl  with 
great  emphasis,  and  the  colour  rose  over  more  than  one 
young  face. 

After  that  day  Miss  Lucinda  received  many  a  kind 
smile  and  hearty  welcome,  and  never  did  anybody- 
venture  even  a  grimace  at  her  expense.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  her  dancing  was  at  least  peculiar. 
With  a  sanitary  view  of  the  matter,  she  meant  to  make 
it  exercise,  and  fearful  was  the  skipping  that  ensued. 
She  chassed  on  tiptoe,  and  balanced  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  hopping  twirl,  that  made  one  think  of  a  chickadee 
pursuing  its  quest  of  food  on  new- ploughed  ground  ; 
and  some  late-awakened  feminine  instinct  of  dress,  re¬ 
strained,  too,  by  due  economy,  endued  her  with  the 
oddest  decorations  that  woman  ever  devised.  The 
French  lessons  went  on  more  smoothly.  If  Monsieur 
Leclerc’s  Parisian  ear  was  tortured  by  the  barbarous 
accent  of  Vermont,  at  least  he  bore  it  with  heroism, 
since  there  was  nobody  else  to  hear  ;  and  very  pleasant, 
both  to  our  little  lady  and  her  master,  were  these  long 
winter  evenings,  when  they  diligently  waded  through 
Racine,  and  even  got  as  far  as  the  golden  periods  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  pets  fared  badly  for  petting  in 
these  days  ;  they  were  fed  and  waited  on,  but  not  with 
the  old  devotion  ;  it  began  to  dawn  on  Miss  Lucinda’s 
mind  that  something  to  talk  to  was  preferable,  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  even  to  Fun,  and  that  there  might  be  a  stranger 
sweetness  in  receiving  care  and  protection  than  in 
giving  it. 

Spring  came  at  last.  Its  softer  skies  were  as  blue 
over  Dalton  as  in  the  wide  fields  without,  and  its  foot¬ 
steps  as  bloom-bringing  in  Miss  Lucinda’s  garden  as  in 
mead  or  forest.  Now  Monsieur  I^eclerc  came  to  her 
aid  again  at  odd  minutes  and  set  her  flower-beds  with 
mignonette  borders,  and  her  vegetable-garden  with  salad 
herbs  of  new  and  flourishing  kinds.  Yet  not  even  the 
sweet  season  seemed  to  hurry  the  catastrophe  that  we 
hope,  dearest  reader,  thy  tender  eyes  have  long  seen 
impending.  No,  for  this  quaint  alliance  a  quainter  Cupid 
waited  ;  the  chubby  little  fellow  with  a  big  head  and  a 
little  arrow,  who  waits  on  youth  and  loveliness,  was  not 
wanted  here.  Lucinda’s  God  of  Love  wore  a  lank,  hard- 
featured,  grizzly  shape,  no  less  than  that  of  Israel  Slater, 
who  marched  into  the  garden  one  fine  June  morning, 
earlier  than  usual,  to  find  monsieur  in  his  blouse,  hard 
at  work  weeding  the  cauliflower-bed. 

“  Good  mornin’,  sir  !  good  mornin’ !  ”  said  Israel,  in 
answer  to  the  Frenchman’s  greeting.  “  This  is  a  real 
slick  little  garden-spot  as  ever  I  see,  and  a  pooty  house, 
and  a  real  clever  woman  too.  I’ll  be  skwitched  ef  it 
a’n’t  a  fust-rate  consarn,  the  hull  on’t.  Be  you  e\er 
a-guing  back  to  France,  mister  ?” 

“  No,  my  good  friend.  I  have  nobcxly  there.  I  stay 
here ;  I  have  friend  here  :  but  there — oh,  non  !  je  nt 
revirndrai  juts  !  ah,  janutis  !  jamais  I" 

**  IVs  dead,  ch  r  or  shamming?  Well,  I  don't 
understand  your  lingo  i  but  ef  you're  a-goin’  to  stay 
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here,  I  don’t  see  why  you  don’t  hitch  bosses  with  Miss 
Lucindy.” 

Monsieur  Leclerc  looked  up  astonished. 

“  Horses,  my  friend  ?  I  have  no  horse !” 

“  Thunder’  n’  dry  trees  !  I  didn’t  say  you  hed,  did 
I  ?  But  that  comes  o’  usin’  what  Parson  Hyde  calls 
figgurs,  I  s’pose.  I  wish’t  he’d  use  one  kind  o’  figgnrin’ 
a  leetle  more ;  he’d  pay  me  for  that  wood-sawin’.  I 
didn’t  mean  nothin’  about  horses.  I  sot  out  fur  to  say, 
why  don’t  ye  marry  Miss  Lucindy  ?” 

“  I  ?”  gasped  monsieur — “  I,  the  foreign,  the  poor  ? 
I  could  not  presume  so  !’’ 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see’s  it’s  sech  dretFul  presumption. 
Ef  you’re  poor,  she’s  a  woman,  and  real  lonesome  too  ; 
she  ha’n’t  got  nuther  chick  nor  child  belongin’  to  her, 
and  you’re  the  only  man  she  ever  took  any  kind  of  a 
notion  to.  I  guess  ’twould  be  jest  as  much  for  her  good 
as  yourn.” 

“  Hush,  good  Is-ray-el !  it  is  good  to  stop  there. 
She  would  not  to  marry  after  such  years  of  goodness  : 
she  is  a  saint  of  the  blessed.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  saints  sometimes  fellerships  with 
sinners  ;  I’ve  heerd  tell  they  did  ;  and  ef  I  was  you.  I’d 
make  trial  for’t.  Nothin’  ventur’,  nothin’  have.” 

Whereupon  Israel  walked  off,  whistling. 

M  msieur  Leclerc’s  soul  was  perturbed  within  him 
by  these  suggestions ;  he  pulled  up  two  young  cauli¬ 
flowers  and  reset  their  places  with  pigweeds  ;  he  hoed 
the  nicely- sloped  border  of  the  bed  flat  to  the  path,  and 
then  flung  the  hoe  across  the  walk,  and  went  otF  to  his 
daily  occupation  with  a  new  idea  in  his  head.  Nar  was 
it  an  unpleasant  one.  The  idea  of  a  transition  from  his 
squalid  and  pinching  boarding-house  to  the  delicate  com¬ 
fort  of  Miss  Lucinda’s  menage,  the  prospect  of  so  kind 
and  good  a  wife  to  care  for  his  hitherto  dreaded  future — 
all  this  was  pleasant.  I  cannot  honestly  say  he  was  in 
love  with  our  friend ;  I  must  even  confess  that  what¬ 
ever  element  of  that  nature  existed  between  the  two 
was  now  all  on  Miss  Lucinda’s  side,  little  as  she  knew 
it.  Certain  it  is  that,  when  she  appeared  that  day  at 
the  dancing-class  in  a  new  green  calico  flowered  with 
purple,  and  bows  on  her  slippers  big  enough  for  a 
bonnet,  it  occurred  to  Monsieur  Leclerc  that  if  they 
were  married  she  would  take  no  more  lessons  !  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  not  blame  him  ;  he  was  a  man,  and  a  poor 
one ;  one  must  not  expect  too  much  from  men,  or  from 
poverty  ;  if  they  are  tolerably  good,  let  us  canonise  them 
even,  it  is  so  hard  for  the  poor  creatures  !  And  to  do 
Monsieur  Leclerc  Justice  he  had  a  very  thorough  respect 
and  admiration  for  Miss  Lucinda.  Years  ago,  in  his 
stormy  youth-time,  there  had  been  a  pair  of  soft-fringed 
eyes  that  looked  into  his  as  none  would  ever  look 
again — and  they  murdered  her,  those  mad  wild  beasts 
of  Paris,  in  the  chapel  where  she  knelt  at  her  pure 
prajers — murdered  her  because  she  knelt  beside  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  her  best  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenci, 
who  had  taken  the  pretty  peasant  from  her  own  estate 
to  bring  her  up  for  her  maid.  Jean  I.cclerc  had  lifted 
ih.it  pale  shape  from  the  pavement  and  buried  it  him¬ 
self  ;  wh.it  else  he  buried  with  it  was  invisible  but 
now  he  recalled  the  hour  with  a  long,  shuddering  sigh, 
and,  hiding  his  f.ice  in  his  hands,  said  softly,  "  The 
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MISS  LUCINDA. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 


ft  ISS  LUCINDA  enjoyed  nursing  thoroughly, 
t  and  a  kindlier  patient  no  woman  ever  had. 
t  Her  bright  needle  flew  faster  than  ever 
p  through  the  cold  linen  and  flaccid  cambric 
>  of  the  shirts  and  cravats  she  fashioned, 
while  he  told  her,  in  his  odd  idioms,  stories 
of  his  life  in  France,  and  the  curious  customs 
both  of  society  and  cuishierie,  with  which  last 
he  showed  a  surprising  acquaintance.  Truth 
to  tell,  when  Monsieur  Leclerc  said  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Due  de  Montmorenci’s 
household,  he  withheld  the  other  half  of  this 
truth — that  he  had  been  his  valet-de-chambre; 
but  it  was  an  hereditary  service,  and  seemed  to  him  as 
different  a  thing  from  common  servitude  as  a  peer’s 
office  in  the  bedchamber  differs  from  a  lackey’s.  Indeed, 
Monsieur  Leclerc  was  a  gentleman  in  his  own  way — 
not  of  blood,  but  of  breeding ;  and  while  he  had  faith¬ 
fully  served  the  “  aristocrats,’’  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  he  did  not  limit  that  service  to  their  pros¬ 
perity,  but  in  their  greatest  need  descended  to  menial 
offices,  and  forgot  that  he  could  dance  and  ride  and  fence 
almost  as  well  as  his  young  master.  But  a  bullet  from 
a  barricade  put  an  end  to  his  duty  there,  and  he  hated 
utterly  the  democratic  rule  that  had  overturned  for  him 
both  past  and  future,  so  he  escaped,  and  came  to  America, 
the  grand  resort  of  refugees,  where  he  had  laboured,  as 
he  best  knew  how,  for  his  own  support,  and  kept  to 
himself  his  disgust  at  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
barbarians.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  at  home 
and  happy.  Miss  Lucinda’s  delicate  fashions  suited 
him  exactly  ;  he  adored  her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which 
she  was  unconscious  of ;  he  enjoyed  her  cookery,  and 
though  he  groaned  within  himself  at  the  amount  of  debt 
he  was  incurring,  yet  he  took  courage  from  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  believe  she  would  not  be  a  hard  creditor,  and, 
being  naturally  cheerful,  put  aside  his  anxieties  and 
amused  himself  as  well  as  her  with  his  stories,  his 
quavering  songs,  his  recipes  for  pot-au-feu,  tisane,  and 
pates,  at  once  economical  and  savoury.  Never  had  a 
leg  of  lamb  or  a  piece  of  roast  beef  gone  so  far  in  her 
domestic  experience,  a  chicken  seemed  almost  to  outlive 
its'usefulness  in  its  various  forms  of  reappearance,  and 
the  salads  he  devised  were  as  wonderful  as  the  omelets 
he  superintended,  or  the  gay  dances  he  played  on  his 
beloved  violin,  as  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  enough  to 
manage  it.  Moreover — I  should  say  mostover  if  the 
word  were  admissible — Monsieur  Leclerc  lifted  a  great 
weight  before  long  from  Miss  Lucinda’s  mind.  He 
began  by  subduing  Fun  to  his  proper  place  by  a  mild 
determination  that  completely  won  the  dog’s  heart. 
“  Women  and  spaniels,”  the  world  knows,  “  like  kick¬ 
ing  and  though  kicks  w;re  no  part  of  the  good  man's 
Rareyfaction  of  Fun,  he  certainly  used  a  certain  amount 
of  coercion,  and  the  dog’s  lawful  owner  admired  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  and  enjoyed  the  better  manners  of 


the  pupil  thoroughly ;  she  could  do  twice  as  much 
sewing  now,  and  never  were  her  nights  disturbed  by  a 
bark,  for  the  dog  crouched  by  his  new  friend’s  bed  in 
the  parlour  and  lay  quiet  there.  Toby  was  next  under¬ 
taken,  and  proved  less  amenable  to  discipline  ;  he  stood 
in  some  slight  awe  of  the  man  who  tried  to  teach  him, 
but  still  continued  to  sally  out  at  Miss  Lucinda’s  feet,  to 
spring  at  her  caressing  hand  when  he  felt  ill-humoured, 
and  to  claw  Fun’s  patient  nose  and  his  approaching 
paws  when  his  misplaced  sentimentality  led  him  to 
caress  the  cat ;  but  after  awhile  a  few  well-timed  slaps 
administered  with  vigour  cured  Toby  of  his  worst  tricks, 
though  every  blow  made  Miss  Lucinda  wince,  and 
almost  shook  her  good  opinion  of  Monsieur  Leclerc ; 
for  in  these  long  weeks  he  had  wrought  out  a  good 
opinion  of  himself  in  her  mind,  much  to  her  own  sur¬ 
prise  ;  she  could  not  have  believed  a  man  could  be  so 
polite,  so  gentle,  so  patient,  and  above  all  so  capable  of 
ruling  without  tyranny.  Miss  Lucinda  was  puzzled. 

One  day,  as  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  getting  better,  just 
able  to  go  about  on  crutches,  Israel  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Miss  Manners  went  out  to  see  him.  She 
left  the  door  open,  and  along  with  the  odour  of  a  pot 
of  raspberry-jam  scalding  over  the  fire,  sending  its 
steams  of  leaf-and-insect  fragrance  through  the  little 
house,  there  came  in  also  the  following  conversation  : — 

"  Israel,’’  said  Miss  Lucinda,  in  a  hesitating  and  rather 
forlorn  tone,  “  I  have  been  thinking — I  don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  Piggy.  He  is  quite  too  big  for  me  to  keep. 
I’m  afraid  ot  him  if  he  gets  out,  and  he  eats  up  the 
garden.” 

“  Well,  that  is  a  consider’ble  swaller  for  a  pig,  Miss 
Lucindy ;  but  I  b’lieve  you’re  abaout  right  abaout  keepin’ 
on  him.  He  is  too  big,  that’s  a  fact ;  but  he’s  so  like  a 
human  cre’tur’  I’d  jest  abaout  as  lieves  slarter  Orrin.  I 
declare,  I  don’t  know  no  more’n  a  taown-haouse  goose 
what  to  do  with  him  !” 

“  It  I  gave  him  away  I  suppose  he  would  be  fatted 
and  killed,  of  course  ?” 

“  I  guess  he’d  be  killed,  likely  ;  but  as  for  fattenin’ 
on  him,  I’d  jest  as  soon  undertake  to  fatten  a  salt  cod¬ 
fish.  He’s  one  o’  the  racers,  an’  they’re  as  holler  as 
hogsheads  :  you  can  fill  ’em  up  to  their  noses,  ef  you’re 
a  mind  to  spend  your  corn,  and  they’ll  caper  it  all  off 
their  bones  in  twenty-four  haours.  I  b’lieve,  ef  they 
was  tied  neck  an’  heels  an’  stuffed,  they’d  wiggle  thin 
betwixt  feedin’-times.  Why,  Orrin,  he  raised  nine  on 
’em,  and  every  darned  critter’s  as  poor  as  Job’s  turkey 
to-day :  they  a’n’t  no  good.  I’d  as  lieves  ha’  had  nine 
chestnut  rails,  and  a  little  lieveser,  ’cause  they  don’t  cat 
nothin’.” 

“You  don’t  know  of  any  poor  person  who’d  like  to 
have  a  pig,  do  you  ?”  said  Miss  Lucinda  wistfully. 

“  Well,  the  poorer  they  was  the  quicker  they’d  eat 
him  up,  I  guess,  ef  they  could  eat  such  a  razor-back.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  his  being  eaten  !  I  wish 
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he  couU  be  got  rid  of  some  other  way.  Don’t  you 
think  he  might  be  killed  in  his  sleep,  Israel  ?’’ 

Tnis  was  a  little  too  much  for  Israel.  An  irresistible 
flicker  of  laughter  twitched  his  wrinkles  and  bubbled 
in  his  throat. 

“  I  think  it’s  likely  t’would  wake  him  up,”  said  he 
demurely.  “  Killin’s  killin’,  and  a  cre’tur’  can’t  sleep 
over  it’s  though  ’twas  the  stomach-ache.  I  guess  he’d 
kick  some  ef  he  ivas  asleep,  and  screech  some,  too  !” 

“If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  him  without  knowing 
what  became  of  him !”  exclaimed  Miss  Lucinda, 
squeezing  her  forefinger  with  great  earnestness,  and 
looking  both  puzzled  and  pained. 

“If  Mees  Lucinda  would  pairmit  ?”  said  a  voice 
behind  her. 

She  t  irned  round  to  see  Monsieur  Leclerc  on  his 
crutches,  just  in  the  parlour-door. 

“  I  sha'l,  mees,  mjself  dispose  of  piggee  if  it 
please.  I  can.  I  shall  have  no  sound  ;  he  shall  to  go 
away  like  a  silent  snow,  to  trouble  you  no  more,  never  !” 

“  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  !  But  I  don’t  see  how  !” 

“  If  mees  was  to  see,  it  would  not  be  to  save  her 
pain.  I  shall  have  him  to  go  by  magique  to  fiery-land.” 

Fairy-'and,  probably!  But  Miss  Lucinda  did  not 
perceive  the  equivoque. 

“  Nor  yet  shall  I  trouble  Meester  Israyel.  I  shall 
have  the  aid  of  myself  and  one  good  fiiend  that  I  have; 
and  some  night  when  you  rise  of  the  morning  he  shall 
not  be  there.” 

“  Miss  Lucinda  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

“  I  am  greatly  obliged.  I  shall  be,  I  mean,”  said  she. 

Miss  Lucinda  never  knew  what  befell  her  pig  one 
fine  September  night ;  she  did  not  even  guess  that  a  visit 
paid  to  monsieur  by  one  of  his  pupils,  a  farmer’s  daughter 
just  out  of  Dalton,  had  anything  to  do  with  this  enleve¬ 
ment ;  she  was  sound  asleep  in  her  bed  upstairs  when 
her  guest  shod  his  crutches  with  old  gloves,  and 
limped  out  to  the  garden-gate  by  dawn,  where  he  and 
the  farmer  enticed  the  animal  out  of  his  sty  and  far  down 
the  street  by  tempting  red  apples,  and  then  Farmer 
Steele  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
No,  the  first  thing  Miss  Lucinda  knew  of  her  riddance 
was  when  Israel  put  his  head  into  the  b.ack-door  that 
same  morning,  some  four  hours  afterwards,  and  said, 
with  a  significant  nod — 

“  He’s  gone !  ’ 

After  all  his  other  w'ork  was  done  Israel  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Monsieur  Leclerc,  and  the  two  sallied 
into  the  garden,  and  in  an  hour  had  dismantled  the  low 
dwelling,  cleared  away  the  wreck,  levelled  and  smoothed 
its  site,  and  monsieur,  having  previously  provided  him¬ 
self  with  an  Isabella-grape-vine,  planted  it  on  this 
forsaken  spot,  and  trained  it  carefully  against  the  end 
of  the  shed  :  strange  to  say,  though  it  was  against  all 
precedent  to  transplant  a  grape  in  September,  it  lived 
and  flourished.  Miss  Lucinda’s  gratitude  to  Monsieur 
Leclerc  was  altogether  disproportioned,  as  he  thought, 
to  his  slight  service.  He  could  not  understand  fully 
her  devotion  to  her  pets,  but  he  respected  it,  and  aided 
it  whenever  he  could,  though  he  never  surmised  the 
motive  that  adorned  Miss  Lucinda’s  table  with  such 
delicate  superabundance  after  the  late  departure,  and 


laid  bundles  of  lavcnder-llowers  in  his  tiny  portmanteau 
till  the  very  leather  seemed  to  gather  fragrance. 

Before  long  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  well  enough  to 
resume  his  classes  and  to  return  to  his  boarding-house  ; 
but  the  latter  was  filled,  and  only  offered  a  prospect  of 
vacancy  in  some  three  weeks  after  his  application  so 
he  returned  home  somewhat  dejected,  and  as  he  sat  by 
the  little  parlour-fire  after  tea  he  said  to  his  hostess,  in 
a  reluctant  tone — 

“  Mees  Lucinda,  you  have  been  of  the  kindest  to  the 
poor  alien.  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  relieve  you  of  this 
care  very  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Fates  that  I  do.  I 
have  gone  to  my  house  of  lodgings,  and  they  cannot  to 
give  me  a  chamber  as  yet.  I  have  fear  that  I  must  yet 
rely  me  on  your  goodness  for  some  time  more,  if  you 
can  to  entertain  me  so  much  more  of  time.” 

“  Why,  1  shall  like  to,  sir,”  replied  the  kindly, 
simple-he.ir:ed  old  maid.  “  I’m  sure  you  are  not  a  mite 
of  trouble,  and  I  neuer  can  forget  what  you  did  for  my 
P’g-” 

A  smile  flitted  across  the  Frenchman’s  thin,  dark 
face,  and  he  watched  her  glittering  needles  a  few 
minutes  in  silence  before  he  spoke  again. 

“  But  I  have  other  things  to  say  of  the  most  unpleasant 
to  me,  Mees  Lucinda.  I  have  a  great  debt  for  the 
goodness  and  care  you  to  me  have  lavished.  To  the 
angels  of  the  good  God  we  must  submit  to  be  debtors, 
but  there  are  also  of  mortal  obligations.  I  have  lodged 
in  your  mansion  for  more  of  ten  weeks,  and  to  you  I 
pay  yet  no  silver,  but  it  is  that  I  have  it  not  at  present. 
I  must  ask  of  your  goodness  to  wait.” 

The  old  maid’s  shining  black  eyes  grew  soft  as  she 
looked  at  him. 

“  Why,”  said  she,  “  I  don’t  think  you  owe  me  much 
of  anything,  Mr.  Leclerc  I  I  never  knew  things  last  as 
they  have  since  you  came.  I  really  think  you  brought 
a  blessing.  I  wish  you  would  please  to  think  you  don’t 
owe  me  .anything.” 

The  Frenchman’s  great  brown  eyes  shone  with  sus¬ 
picious  dew. 

“  I  cannot  to  forget  that  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than 
any  silver  of  man  repays  ;  but  I  should  not  think  to 
forget  that  I  also  owe  to  you  silver,  or  I  should  not  be 
worthy  of  a  man’s  name.  No,  mees  I  I  have  two  hands 
and  legs.  I  w'ill  not  let  a  woman  most  solitary  spend 
for  me  her  good  self.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Lucinda,  “if  you  will  be  uneasy 
till  you  pay  me,  I  would  rather  have  another  kind  of 
pay  than  money.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  dance. 
I  never  did  learn  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  good  exercise.’’ 

Miss  Lucinda  supported  this  pious  fiction  through 
with  a  simplicity  that  quite  deceived  the  Frenchman. 
He  did  not  think  it  so  incongruous  as  it  was.  He  had 
seen  women  of  sixty,  rouged,  and  jewelled,  and 
furbelowed,  foot  it  deftly  in  the  halls  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  in  his  earliest  youth;  and  this  cheery, 
healthy  w  oman,  with  lingering  blooms  on  either  cheek, 
and  uncapped  head  of  curly  black  hair,  but  slightly 
strewn  with  silver,  seemed  quite  as  fit  a  subject  for  the 
accomplishment.  Besides,  he  was  poor,  and  this  offered 
so  easy  a  way  of  paying  the  debt  he  had  so  dreaded  I 
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Well  said  Solomon,  “  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty  !”  For  whose  moral  sense,  delicate  sensitive¬ 
ness,  generous  longings,  will  not  sometimes  give  way  to 
the  stringent  need  of  food  and  clothing,  the  gall  of 
indebtedness,  and  the  sinking  consciousness  of  an  empty 
purse  and  threatening  possibilities  ? 

Monsieur  Leclerc’s  face  brightened. 

“  Ah !  with  what  grand  pleasure  shall  I  teach  you 
the  dance !” 

But  it  fell  dark  again  as  he  proceeded — 

‘  ‘  Though  not  one,  nor  two,  nor  th  ree,  nor  four  quarters 
shall  be  of  value  sufficient  to  achieve  my  payment.” 

“  Then,  if  that  troubles  you,  why  I  should  like  to 
take  some  French  lessons  in  the  evening,  when  you 
don’t  have  classes.  I  learned  French  when  I  was  quite 
a  girl,  but  not  to  speak  it  very  easily ;  and  if  I  could 
get  some  practice  and  the  right  way  to  speak,  I  should 
be  glad.’’ 

“  And  I  shall  give  you  the  real  Parisien  tone,  Mees 
Lucinda  !”  said  he  proudly.  “  I  shall  be  as  if  it  were 
no  more  an  exile  when  I  repeat  my  tongue  to  you  !” 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Why  Miss  Lucinda  should 
learn  French  any  more  than  dancing  was  not  a  question 
in  Monsieur  Leclerc’s  mind.  It  is  true  that  Chaldaic 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  as  useful  to  our  friend  as 
French  ;  and  the  flying  over  poles  and  hanging  by  toes 
and  fingers,  in  “  athlete’’  fashion,  would  have  been 
as  well  adapted  to  her  style  and  capacity  as  dancing  ; 
but  his  own  language  and  his  own  profession  !  what 
man  would  not  have  regarded  these  as  indispensable 
to  improvement,  particularly  when  they  paid  his 
board  ? 

During  the  latter  three  weeks  of  Monsieur  Leclerc’s 
stay  with  Miss  Lucinda  he  made  himself  surprisingly 
useful.  He  listed  the  doors  against  approaching  winter 
breezes  ;  he  weeded  in  the  garden — trimmed,  tied, 
trained,  wherever  either  good  office  was  needed ; 
mended  china  with  an  infallible  cement,  and  rickety 
chairs  with  the  skill  of  a  cabinet-maker  ;  and  whatever 
hard  or  dirty  work  he  did,  he  always  presented  himself 
at  table  in  a  state  of  scrupulous  neatness — his  long 
brown  hands  showed  no  trace  of  labour,  his  iron-grey 
hair  was  reduced  to  smoothest  order,  his  coat  speckless 
if  threadbare,  and  he  ate  like  a  gentleman,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  “  best  society,’’ 
as  the  phrase  goes — whether  the  best,  in  fact,  ever  lacks 
it  is  another  thing.  Miss  Lucinda  appreciated  these 
traits — they  set  her  at  ease ;  and  a  pleasanter  home 
life  could  scarce  be  painted  than  now  enlivened  the 
little  wooden  house.  But  three  weeks  pass  away 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  rusty  portmanteau  was  gone 
from  her  spare  chamber,  and  the  well-worn  boots  from 
the  kitchen  corner,  and  the  hat  from  its  nail.  Miss 
Lucinda  began  to  find  herself  wonderfully  lonely.  She 
missed  the  armfuls  of  wood  in  her  wood-box,  that  she 
had  to  fill  laboriously,  two  sticks  at  a  time  ;  she  missed 
the  other  plate  at  her  tiny  round  table,  the  other  chair 
beside  her  fire;  she  missed  that  dark,  thin,  sensitive 
face,  with  its  rare  and  sweet  smile ;  she  wanted  her 
story-teller,  her  yarn-winder,  her  protector,  back  again. 
Goc^  gracious  !  to  think  of  an  old  lady  of  forty-seven 
entertaining  such  sentiments  for  a  man  ! 


Presently  the  dancing  lessons  commenced.  It  was 
thought  advisable  that  Miss  Manners  should  enter  a 
class,  and,  in  the  fervency  of  her  good  intentions,  she 
did  not  demur.  But  gratitude  and  respect  had  to  strangle 
with  persistent  hands  the  little  serpents  of  the  ridiculous 
in  Monsieur  Leclerc’s  soul  when  he  beheld  his  pupil’s 
first  appearance.  What  reason  was  it,  O  rose  cf  seven¬ 
teen,  adorning  thyself  with  cloudy  films  of  lace  and 
sparks  of  jewellery  before  the  mirror  that  reflects  youth 
and  beauty,  that  made  Miss  Lucinda  array  herself  in  a 
brand-new  dress  of  yellow  muslin-de-laine  strewed 
with  round  green  spots,  and  displace  her  customary 
handkerchief  for  a  huge  tamboured  collar,  on  this 
eventful  occasion  ?  Why,  oh  why,  did  she  tie  up  the 
roots  of  her  black  hair  with  an  unconcealable  scarlet 
string  ?  And  most  of  all,  why  was  her  dress  so  short,  her 
slipper-strings  so  big  and  broad,  her  thick  slippers  so 
shapeless  by  reason  of  the  corns  and  bunions  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  feet  within  ?  The  “  instantaneous  rush 
of  several  guardian  angels”  that  once  stood  dear  old 
Hepzibah  Pynchon  in  good  stead  was  wanting  here,  or 
perhaps  they  stood  by  all-invisible,  their  calm  eyes 
softened  with  love  deeper  than  tears,  at  this  spectacle 
so  ludicrous  to  man,  beholding  in  the  grotesque  dress 
and  adornments  only  the  budding  of  life’s  divinest 
blossom,  and  in  the  strange  skips  and  hops  of  her  first 
attempts  at  dancing  only  the  buoyancy  of  those  inner 
wings  that  goodness  and  generosity  and  pure  self-devo¬ 
tion  were  shaping  for  a  future  strong  and  stately  flight 
upward.  However,  men,  women,  and  children  do  not 
see  with  angelic  eyes,  and  the  titterings  of  her  fellow- 
pupils  were  irrepressible ;  one  bouncing  girl  nearly 
choked  herself  with  her  handkerchief  trying  not  to 
laugh,  and  two  or  three  did  not  even  try.  Monsieur 
Leclerc  could  not  blame  them  ;  at  first  he  could  scarce 
control  his  own  facial  muscles,  but  a  sense  of  remorse 
smote  him  as  he  saw  how  unconscious  and  earnest  the 
little  woman  was,  and  remembered  how  often  those 
knotty  hands  and  knobbed  feet  had  waited  on  his  need 
or  his  comfort.  Presently  he  tapped  on  his  violin  for 
a  few  moments’  respite,  and  approached  Miss  Lucinda 
as  respectfully  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen. 

“  You  are  ver’  tired,  Mees  Lucinda said  he. 

“  I  am  a  little,  sir,”  said  she,  out  of  breath.  “  I  am 
not  used  to  dancing  ;  it’s  quite  an  exertion.” 

“  It  is  that  trulj'.  If  you  are  too  much  tired,  is  it 
better  to  wait  f  I  shall  finish  for  you  the  lesson  till  I 
come  to-night  for  a  French  conversation  ?  ’ 

“  I  guess  I  will  go  home,”  said  the  simple  little  lady. 
“  I  am  some  afraid  of  getting  rheumatism  but  use  makes 
perfect,  and  I  shall  stay  through  next  time,  no  doubt.” 

“So  I  believe,” said  monsieur  with  his  best  bow, as 
Miss  Lucinda  departed  and  went  home,  pondering  all  the 
way  what  special  delicacy  she  should  provide  for  tea. 

“  My  dear  young  friends,”  said  Monsieur  Leclerc, 
pausing  with  the  uplifted  bow  in  his  hand  before  he 
recommenced  his  lesson,  “  I  have  observe  that  my  new 
pupil  does  make  you  much  to  laugh.  I  am  not  so  sur¬ 
prise,  for  you  do  not  know  all,  and  the  good  God  does 
not  robe  all  angels  in  one  manner ;  but  she  have  taken 
me  to  her  mansion  with  a  leg  broken,  and  have  nursed 
me  like  a  saint  of  the  blessed,  nor  with  any  pay  of  silver 
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except  that  I  teach  her  the  dance  and  the  French.  They 
are  pay  for  the  meat  and  the  drink,  but  she  will  have 
no  more  for  her  good  patience  and  care.  I  like  to  teach 
you  the  dance,  but  she  could  teach  you  the  saints’  ways, 
which  are  better.  I  think  you  will  no  more  to  laugh.” 

“  No,  I  guess  we  ivon't !”  said  the  bouncing  girl  with 
great  emphasis,  and  the  colour  rose  over  more  than  one 
young  face. 

After  that  day  Miss  Lucinda  received  many  a  kind 
smile  and  hearty  welcome,  and  never  did  anybody 
venture  even  a  grimace  at  her  expense.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  her  dancing  was  at  least  peculiar. 
With  a  sanitary  view  of  the  matter,  she  meant  to  make 
it  exercise,  and  fearful  was  the  skipping  that  ensued. 
She  chassed  on  tiptoe,  and  balanced  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  hopping  twirl,  that  made  one  think  of  a  chickadee 
pursuing  its  quest  of  food  on  new- ploughed  ground  ; 
and  some  late-awakened  feminine  instinct  of  dress,  re¬ 
strained,  too,  by  due  economy,  endued  her  with  the 
oddest  decorations  that  woman  ever  devised.  The 
French  lessons  went  on  more  smoothly.  If  Monsieur 
Leclerc’s  Parisian  ear  was  tortured  by  the  barbarous 
accent  of  Vermont,  at  least  he  bore  it  with  heroism, 
since  there  was  nobody  else  to  hear  and  very  pleasant, 
both  to  our  little  lady  and  her  master,  were  these  long 
winter  evenings,  when  they  diligently  waded  through 
Racine,  and  even  got  as  far  as  the  golden  periods  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  pets  fared  badly  for  petting  in 
these  days  ;  they  were  fed  and  waited  on,  but  not  with 
the  old  devotion  -,  it  began  to  dawn  on  Miss  Lucinda’s 
mind  that  something  to  talk  to  was  preferable,  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  even  to  Fun,  and  that  there  might  be  a  stranger 
sweetness  in  receiving  care  and  protection  than  in 
giving  it. 

Spring  came  at  last.  Its  softer  skies  were  as  blue 
over  Dalton  as  in  the  wide  fields  without,  and  its  foot¬ 
steps  as  bloom-bringing  in  Miss  Lucinda’s  garden  as  in 
mead  or  forest.  Now  Monsieur  I^eclerc  came  to  her 
aid  again  at  odd  minutes  and  set  her  flower-beds  with 
mignonette  borders,  and  her  vegetable-garden  with  salad 
herbs  of  new  and  flourishing  kinds.  Yet  not  even  the 
sweet  season  seemed  to  hurry  the  catastrophe  that  we 
hope,  dearest  reader,  thy  tender  eyes  have  long  seen 
impending.  No,  for  this  quaint  alliance  a  quainter  Cupid 
waited  ;  the  chubby  little  fellow  with  a  big  head  and  a 
little  arrow,  who  waits  on  youth  and  loveliness,  was  not 
wanted  here.  Lucinda’s  God  of  Love  wore  a  lank,  hard- 
featured,  grizzly  shape,  no  less  than  that  of  Israel  Slater, 
who  marched  into  the  garden  one  fine  June  morning, 
earlier  than  usual,  to  find  monsieur  in  his  blouse,  hard 
at  work  weeding  the  cauliflower-bed. 

“  Good  mornin’,  sir  !  good  mornin’ !  ”  said  Israel,  in 
answer  to  the  Frenchman’s  greeting.  “  This  is  a  real 
slick  little  garden-spot  as  ever  I  see,  and  a  pooty  house, 
and  a  real  clever  woman  too.  Til  be  skwitched  ef  it 
a’n’t  a  fust-rate  consarn,  the  hull  on’t.  Be  you  ever 
a-going  back  to  France,  mister  ?” 

“  No,  my  good  friend.  I  have  nobody  there.  I  stay 
here  ;  I  have  friend  here  :  but  there — ok,  non  /  je  ne 
rndendrai  pas  !  ah,  jamais  !  jamais  /” 

“Pa’s  dead,  eh?  or  shamming?  Well,  I  don’t 
understand  your  lingo ;  but  ef  you’re  a-goin’  to  stay 
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here,  I  don’t  see  why  you  don’t  hitch  bosses  with  Miss 
Lucindy.” 

Monsieur  Leclerc  looked  up  astonished. 

“  Horses,  my  friend  ?  I  have  no  horse !” 

“  Thunder’  n’  dry  trees  !  I  didn’t  say  you  hed,  did 
I  ?  But  that  comes  o’  usin’  what  Parson  Hyde  calls 
figgurs,  I  s’pose.  I  wish’t  he’d  use  one  kind  o’  figgnrin’ 
a  leetle  more  ;  he’d  pay  me  for  that  wood-sawin’.  I 
didn’t  mean  nothin’  about  horses.  I  sot  out  fur  to  say, 
why  don’t  ye  marry  Miss  Lucindy  ?” 

“  I  ("  gasped  monsieur — “  I,  the  foreign,  the  poor  ? 
I  could  not  presume  so  !’’ 

“Well,  I  don’t  see’s  it’s  sech  dretful  presumption. 
Ef  you’re  poor,  she’s  a  woman,  and  real  lonesome  too ; 
she  ha’n’t  got  nuther  chick  nor  child  belongin’  to  her, 
and  you’re  the  only  man  she  ever  took  any  kind  of  a 
notion  to.  I  guess  ’twould  be  jest  as  much  for  her  good 
as  yourn.” 

“  Hush,  good  Is-ray-el  !  it  is  good  to  stop  there. 
She  would  not  to  marry  after  such  years  of  goodness  : 
she  is  a  saint  of  the  blessed.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  saints  sometimes  fellerships  with 
sinners  ;  I’ve  heerd  tell  they  did  ;  and  ef  I  was  you.  I’d 
make  trial  for’t.  Nothin’  ventur’,  nothin’  have.” 

Whereupon  Israel  walked  otF,  whistling. 

M  msieur  Leclerc’s  soul  was  perturbed  within  him 
by  these  suggestions  ;  he  pulled  up  two  young  cauli¬ 
flowers  and  reset  their  places  with  pigweeds  ;  he  hoed 
the  nicely-sloped  border  of  the  bed  flat  to  the  path,  and 
then  flung  the  hoe  across  the  walk,  and  went  off  to  his 
daily  occupation  with  a  new  idea  in  his  head.  N  jr  was 
it  an  unpleasant  one.  The  idea  of  a  transition  from  his 
squalid  and  pinching  boarding-house  to  the  delicate  com¬ 
fort  of  Miss  Lucinda’s  menage,  the  prospect  of  so  kind 
and  good  a  wife  to  care  for  his  hitherto  dreaded  future — 
all  this  was  pleasant.  I  cannot  honestly  say  he  was  in 
love  with  our  friend ;  I  must  even  confess  that  what¬ 
ever  element  of  that  nature  existed  between  the  two 
was  now  all  on  Miss  Lucinda’s  side,  little  as  she  knew 
it.  Certain  it  is  that,  when  she  appeared  that  day  at 
the  dancing-class  in  a  new  green  calico  flowered  with 
purple,  and  bows  on  her  slippers  big  enough  for  a 
bonnet,  it  occurred  to  Monsieur  Leclerc  that  if  they 
were  married  she  would  take  no  more  lessons !  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  not  blame  him  ;  he  was  a  man,  and  a  poor 
one ;  one  must  not  expect  too  much  from  men,  or  from 
poverty  ;  if  they  are  tolerably  good,  let  us  canonise  them 
even,  it  is  so  hard  for  the  poor  creatures  !  And  to  do 
Monsieur  Leclerc  justice  he  had  a  very  thorough  respect 
and  admiration  for  Miss  Lucinda.  Years  ago,  in  his 
stormy  youth- time,  there  had  been  a  pair  of  soft-fringed 
eyes  that  looked  into  his  as  none  would  ever  look 
again — and  they  murdered  her,  those  mad  wild  beasts 
of  Paris,  in  the  chapel  where  she  knelt  at  her  pure 
prajers — murdered  her  because  she  knelt  beside  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  her  best  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenci, 
who  had  taken  the  pretty  peasant  from  her  own  estate 
to  biing  her  up  for  her  maid.  Jean  Leclerc  had  lifted 
that  pale  shape  from  the  pavement  and  buried  it  him¬ 
self  ;  what  else  he  buried  with  it  was  invisible  ;  but 
now  he  recalled  the  hour  with  a  long,  shuddering  sigh, 
and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  said  softly,  “  The 
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violet  is  dead — there  is  no  spring  for  her.  I  will  have 
now  an  amaranth — it  is  good  for  the  tomb.  ’ 

Whether  Miss  Lucinda’s  winter  dress  suggested  this 
floral  metaphor  let  us  not  inquire.  Sacred  be  sentiment, 
when  there  is  even  a  shadow  of  reality  about  it  ! — when 
it  becomes  a  profession,  and  confounds  itself  with  mil¬ 
linery  and  shades  of  mourning,  it  is — “  bosh,”  as  the 
Turkeys  say. 

So  that  very  evening  Monsieur  Leclerc  arrayed 
himself  in  his  best,  to  give  another  lesson  to  Miss 
Lucinda.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the  lesson  was  long 
in  beginning ;  the  little  parlour  looked  so  home-like 
and  so  pleasant,  with  its  bright  lamp  and  gay  bunch  of 
roses  on  the  table,  that  it  was  irresistible  temptation  to 
lounge  and  linger.  Miss  Lucinda  had  the  volume  of 
Florian  in  her  hands,  and  was  wondering  why  he  did 
not  begin,  when  the  book  was  drawn  away,  and  a  hand 
laid  on  both  of  hers. 

“  Lucinda !”  he  began,  “  I  give  you  no  lesson  to¬ 
night.  I  have  to  ask.  Dear  mees,  will  you  to  marry 
your  poor  slave  ?” 

“  O  dear  !”  said  Miss  Lucinda. 

Monsieur  Leclerc  said  nothing.  He  had  a  heart 
after  all,  and  it  was  touched  now  by  the  deep  emotion 
that  flushed  Miss  Lucinda’s  face,  and  made  her  tremble 
so  violently — but  presently  he  spoke. 

“  Do  not !”  said  he.  “  I  am  wrong.  I  presume. 
Forgive  the  stranger  !” 

“  O  dear !’’  said  poor  Lucinda  again — “  O,  you 
know  it  isn’t  that !  but  how  can  you  like  me  ?” 

There,  mademoiselle  !  there’s  humility  for  you  !  you 
will  never  say  that  to  Alexander  Augustus  ! 

Monsieur  Leclerc  soothed  this  frightened,  happy, 
incredulous  little  woman  into  quiet  before  very  long  ; 
and  if  he  really  began  to  feel  a  true  affection  for  her 
from  the  moment  he  perceived  her  humble  and  entire 
devotion  to  him,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  Not  1.  If  we 
were  all  heroes,  who  would  be  valet- de-chambre  i  if  we 
were  all  women,  who  would  be  men  ?  He  was  very 
good  as  far  as  he  went ;  and  if  you  expect  the  chivalries 
of  grace  out  of  Nature,  you  “  may  expect,”  as  old  Fuller 
saith.  So  it  was  peacefully  settled  that  they  should  be 
married,  with  a  due  amount  of  tears  and  smiles  on 
Lucinda’s  part,  and  a  great  deal  of  tender  sincerity  on 
monsieur’s.  She  missed  her  dancing -lesson  next  day, 
and  when  Monsieur  Leclerc  came  in  the  evening  he 
found  a  shade  on  her  happy  face. 

“  O  dear  !”  she  said  as  he  entered. 

“  O  dear  !”  was  Lucinda’s  favourite  aspiration.  Had 


she  thought  of  it  as  an  Anglicising  of  “  0  Dieu  !"  per¬ 
haps  she  would  have  dropped  it ;  but  this  time  she  went 
on  headlong,  with  a  valorous  despair — 

“  I  have  thought  of  something  !  I’m  afraid  I  can’t ! 
Monsieur,  aren’t  you  a  Romanist 

“  What  is  that  ?”  said  he,  surprised. 

“  A  Papist — a  Catholic  !” 

“Ah!”  he  returned,  sighing,  “once  I  was  boti 
Catholique,  once  in  my  gone  youth ;  after  then  I  was 
nothing  but  the  poor  man  who  bats  for  his  life ;  now  I 
am  of  the  religion  that  shelters  the  stranger  and  binds 
up  the  broken  poor.” 

Monsieur  was  a  diplomatist.  This  melted  Miss 
Lucinda’s  orthodoxy  right  down  ;  she  only  said — 

“  Then  you  will  go  to  church  with  me  ?” 

“  And  to  the  skies  above,  I  pray,”  said  monsieur, 
kissing  her  knotty  hand  like  a  lover. 

So  in  the  earliest  autumn  they  were  married,  monsieur 
having  previously  presented  Miss  Lucinda  with  a  delicate 
piaided  grey  silk  for  her  wedding  attire,  in  which  she 
looked  almost  young ;  and  old  Israel  was  present  at 
the  ceremony,  which  M'as  briefly  performed  by  Parson 
Hyde  in  Miss  Manners’s  parlour.  They  did  not  go  to 
Niagara,  nor  to  Newport ;  but  that  afternoon  Monsieur 
Leclerc  brought  a  hired  rockaway  to  the  door,  and  took 
his  bride  a  drive  into  the  country.  They  stopped  beside 
a  pair  of  bars,  where  monsieur  hitched  his  horse,  and, 
taking  Lucinda  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  Farmer  Steele’s 
orchard,  to  the  foot  of  his  biggest  apple-tree.  There 
she  beheld  a  little  mound,  at  the  head  and  foot  of  which 
stood  a  daily  rose-bush  shedding  its  latest  wreaths  of 
bloom,  and  upon  the  mound  itself  was  laid  a  board 
on  which  she  read — “  Here  lie  the  bones  of  poor 

I’jggy.” 

Mrs.  Lucinda  burst  into  tears,  and  monsieur,  picking 
a  bud  from  the  bush,  placed  it  in  her  hand,  and  led  her 
tenderly  back  to  the  rockaway. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Lucinda  was  telling  the  affair  to 
old  Israel  with  so  much  feeling  that  she  did  not  perceive 
at  all  the  odd  commotion  in  his  face,  till,  as  she  repeated 
the  epitaph  to  him,  be  burst  out  with — “  He  didn’t  say 
what  became  of  the  flesh,  did  he  — and  therewith  fled 
through  the  kitchen-door.  For  years  afterwards  Israel 
would  entertain  a  few  favoured  auditors  with  his  opinion 
of  the  matter,  screaming  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks — 

“  That  was  the  beateree  of  all  the  weddin’-towers  I 
ever  heard  tell  on.  Goodness  !  it’s  enough  to  make 
the  Wanderin’  Jew  die  o’  larffn’  I” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


RECEPTION  AND  VISITING  TOILETTES. 

1.  Reception  toilette  in  pale  blue  Surah,  plain  and 
brocaded.  Skirt  in  pale  blue  silk,  and  train  composed 
of  flounces  of  brocaded  Surah.  A  scarf  tablier  of 
network  and  three  rows  of  fringe  is  draped  gracefully 
across  the  front,  and  retained  by  bows  of  ribbon. 
Another  similar  scarf  is  arnnnged  below  this  one  in 
front.  Cuirasse  with  pink  rouleaux  and  buttons  to  match. 

2.  Visiting  toilette  in  prune  blue  faille  and  prune 


and  cream  striped  Sui'ah.  Trained  skirt  with  plisse 
and  deep  bouillon.  Tunic  terminated  by  a  plisse,  and 
ornamented  with  a  pocket  and  large  bow  of  ribbon. 
Plastron  cuirasse  in  plain  faille,  trimmed  with  bias  of 
Surah  and  pearl  buttons.  A  scarf  of  prune  faille  is 
brought  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirasse  ;  one  side 
is  retained  by  a  bow  of  ribbon,  the  other  raises  the 
tunic,  then  falls  in  a  long  end.  Capote  in  prune  blue 
Surah,  trimmed  with  an  Alsatian  bow,  lace,  and  flowers. 
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THE  WAGNER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL. 

ERR  RICHARD  WAGNER,  the  Ger- 
I  man  composer,  has  at  length  realised  the 
scheme  which  he  proje».ted  years  ago. 
At  Bayreuth,  the  capital  of  Upper  Fran¬ 
conia,  the  stage  ffstival  was  held  in 
which  were  played  the  prologue  and  three 
operas  illustrating  the  Teiuonic  legend,  Der 
Ring  der  Niebeli/ngen  (the  Ring  of  the  Nie- 
belungs).  Never  before  did  the  small  town 
of  Bayreuth  present  such  an  animated  appear¬ 
ance.  The  toilettes  of  the  ladies  were  of  the 
latest  Parisian  fashions,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  dress  of  the  men  not  less  conspicuous.  The  influx 
of  visitors  was  so  great  that  at  one  time  there  was 
almost  a  famine  in  the  town  ;  the  prices  consequently 
were  exorbitant.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  an-l  the  King  of  Bavaria 
were  amongst  the  visitors.  In  another  part  of  this 
month’s  number  we  give  a  notice  of  the  performances 
by  our  special  representative. 

THE  NEW  SULTAN. 

Little  more  than  three  months  ago  we  recorded  the 
deposition  and  death  of  one  Sul'an  and  the  accession  of 
another,  who  now,  in  his  turn,  has  shared  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor.  Great  expectations  were  raised  in 
the  case  of  Murad  V.,  none  of  which,  however,  have 
been  realised.  Hard  things  have  been  said  and  written 
of  him — harder  than  fall  to  the  share  of  most  monarchs 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time;  but  before  he  has  had 
opportunity  of  leaving  “  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time” 
Murad  V.  is  simply  the  ex-Sultan,  and  his  brother, 
Abdul  Hamid,  reigns  in  his  stead.  Literally  speaking, 
his  was  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  as 
owing  to  his  illness,  either  mental  or  physical,  or  both, 
Murad  V.  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  has  never  been  invested  with  the  sword  ol  Osman, 
a  ceremony  which  is,  to  some  extent,  equivalent  to  the 
coronation  of  a  Western  monarch.  Abdul  Hamid,  the 
new  Sultan,  is  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Abdul  Medjid, 
and  was  born  in  September,  1H42.  He  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  under  the  title  of  Abdul  Hamid  11. 

ROYAL  RESIGNATIONS. 

Both  military  and  naval  services  will  regret  that 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  Prince  Leiningen 
have  resigned  their  commands.  The  fi  rmer,  who  has 
served  his  time,  n  tires  with  the  regret  of  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  \»ith  him.  Prince 
Edward,  although  of  foreign  extraction,  was  boru  at 
Bushey  Park,  and  having  married  L  id>  Augusta  Lennox, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richm>md,  is  at  heart  a 
thorough  Englishman.  He  served  with  the  Guards 


during  the  Crimean  w.ir,  and  though  slightly  wounded, 
never  made  that  or  aught  else  an  excuse  for  quitting  the 
field  until  peace  was  proclaimed.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  profession  which 
loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornamenrs. 
Prince  Leiningen,  who  for  mmy  years  has  commanded 
Her  Mijesty’s  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  has,  by 
his  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
endeared  himself  to  all.  On  every  occasion  that  the 
Royal  yacht  has  been  in  attendance  upon  the  Q^een  offi 
Cowes  his  Serene  Highness  has  been  conspicuous  for 
his  generous  hospitality.  As  he  will  shortly  become  an 
admiral  the  Prince’s  tenure  of  office  ceases,  but  his 
absence  will  be  regretted  by  many  who  have  been 
recipients  of  his  kindly  courtesies. 

ENG-ISH  GARl  E'J  PARTIES 

do  not  appear  to  impress  our  French  neighbours  very 
favourably,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  letter  to  the  Paris 
Figaro.  “  The  sole  amusement,”  says  the  writer, 
“  consists  in  eating  strawberries  and  ices,  holding 
solemn  conversations,  and  watching  Royal  personages 
feed.  The  entertainments  are  conducted  with  great 
sadness,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  a  garden 
party  and  a  high-class  funeral.  In  France  there  would 
be  games,  laughter,  and  amusement.”  We  cannot  but 
feel  to  a  great  extent  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  for  in 
many  instances  the  only  brightness  at  these  entertain¬ 
ments  is  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  ladies’  toilettes  and  the 
lovely  weather  which  we  have  enjoyed  this  season. 

THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

Such  is  the  title  by  which  we  are  henceforth  to  know 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  assuredly  never  was  peerage  more 
nobly  earned  or  hardly  won.  By  sheer  strength  of 
intellect,  unaided  by  rank  or  wealth,  and  in  defiance  of 
all  difficulties,  has  the  new  earl  won  his  way  to  the 
high  position  he  now  occupies.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  policy  of  Disraeli,  he  and  his  career  will 
always  meet  with  the  respectful  sympathy  of  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  respect  such  a  career, 
ending  in  an  honour  won  by  force  of  character  and 
high  efforts  of  genius ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  not  one 
of  his  countrymen.  Conservative  or  Liberal,  will  grudge 
the  new  earl  his  elevation  to  that  House  of  which  he 
is  so  well  fitted  to  be  an  ornament.  In  his  title  we  are 
glad  to  recognise  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  devoted  wife 
who  for  so  many  years  was  his  truest  best  fiiend  and 
adviser,  and  whose  loss  was  the  most  grievous  trial  in 
a  life  otherwise  conspicuously  marked  by  success. 

FIRST  RAILWAY  IN  CHINA. 

The  opening  of  the  short  line  of  rails  from  Shanghai 
to  the  village  of  Kungwang  was  an  event  which,  we 
trust,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
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history  of  Chinese  civilisation — namely,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  European  scientific  and  mechanical  agencies  of 
improvement.  Tliis  line  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  the  permanent  station  which  is  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  at  Shanghai  will  be  of  a  very  ornamental  character  ; 
the  carriages  are  well  built  and  comfortably  fitted.  On 
the  opening  day  invitations  were  accepted  by  1 64  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  being  about  as  many  as  the  six 
carriages,  which  at  present  constitute  the  total  passenger 
rolling-stock  of  the  company,  could  accommodate. 
The  guests  having  taken  their  places,  the  first  locomo¬ 
tive  in  China  (appropriately  named  the  “  Celestial 
Empire”)  gave  its  premonitory  shriek  and  whistle,  and 
glided  out  of  the  station.  The  open  country  was  soon 
reached,  and  the  train  went  steadily  along  at  about 
fifteen  miles -an  hour  with  a  remarkctble  absence  of 
oscillation,  and  to  the  intense  interest  aad  wonderment 
of  the  country  people  at  work  in  the  fields  through 
which  it  passed.  On  the  return  of  the  train  to 
Shanghai,  a  number  of  Chiaese  made  a  rush  for  it  as 
soon  as  the  foreigners  were  clear  of  the  station,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  -to  free  trips  for 
them. 

THE  LATE  MR.  E.  W.  LANE. 

The  eminent  Orient.1l  scholar  who  died  lately  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Lane,  of 
Hereford,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  ib'oi.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church,  but  gave  it  up  in  favour  of 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  to  travel  in  the 
East.  He  spent  several  years  in  Egypt,  during  which  time 
he  twice  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second  Cata¬ 
ract,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  people.  He  afterwards  published 
his  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Egyptians,  a  work 
which  has  become  popular  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  America  and  Germany.  Mr.  Lane’s  next 
work  was  an  original  translation  of  The  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  the  first  scholarly  version  of  the  Arabian 
Tales.  Then  followed  a  series  of  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  but  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  compilation 
of  his  Arabic  and  English  lexicon,  in  eight  volumes. 
While  collecting  materials  for  this  important  task  Mr. 
Lane  lived  at  Cairo,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Poole,  who  wrote  The  Englishiv  man  in  Egypt.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  great  practical  usefulness  of 
Mr.  Lane’s  lexicon.  By  it  he  has  rendered  immense 
service  to  his  conntrymen  whose  official,  commercial, 
or  political  positions  require  them  to  hold  intercourse 


with  Mahometan  nations,  and  he  has  also  been  the 
means  of  doing  more  than  any  other  English  scholar  or 
author  in  the  matter  of  arousing  a  general  interest  in  the 
traditions,  customs,  and  condition  of  the  Arabs. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  ARDMILLAN. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Lord 
Ardmillan,  which  took  pLace  on  the  7th  ult.  He  was 
educated  at  Ayr  Academy  and  the  universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  adopting  the  political  principles  of  the  Liberals,  he 
received  office  as  Advocate-Depute.  He  became  suc¬ 
cessively  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  Solicitor- General,  and 
Lord  Ordinary.  "While  holding  this  office  Lord  Ard¬ 
millan  gave  decision  in  the  celebrated  Yelverton  case. 
His  lordship  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movements  for 
reclaiming  juvenile  criminals,  and  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  original  ragged  schools,  promoted  by 
Dr.  Guthrie.  Many  a  respectable  member  of  society 
at  this  moment  owes  his  present  position,  and  his  moral 
if  not  physical  well-being,  to  the  noble  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen,  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  incalculable 
good.  His  lordship  was  in  good  health  up  till  about 
the  middle  of  July  last,  when  he  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  an  internal  malady  to  which  he  has 
succumbed. 

THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

Canon  Liddon,  who  has  gone  to  Servia,  has,  with 
other  clergymen,  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  that  the  children  who 
have  been  carried  off  from  the  devastated  villages  of 
Bulgaria  be  immediately  restored  to  their  parents  or 
friends,  and  also  praying  that  the  attention  of  the  Porte 
be  at  once  called  to  the  destitute  condition  of  those 
Christians  in  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  who  have  not  been 
exterminated,  and  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  food 
and  shelter  before  the  approach  of  winter  at  the  cost  of 
Turkey.  The  address  further  prays  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  secure  the  complete  separation  from  Turkey 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  We  learn  that  the 
membersof  the  Order  of  St.  John  have  requested  that  Miss 
F.  Lees,  Superintendent-Geueral  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  National  Nursing  Association,  be  sent  out  to  the 
seat  of  war  at  the  expense  of  the  Order  to  report  upon 
the  nursing  arrangements  and  req  tirements  of  the  Ser¬ 
vian  hospitals. 


TREADING  THE  CIRCLE- 


O  far,  so  far  gone  out  of  sight. 

My  strained  eyes  follow  thee  no  more  ; 
Thou  to  the  left,  I  to  the  right. 

Never  to  meet  as  heretofore. 


Yet  though  the  distance  gro^s  so  wide, 
We  tread  Love’s  circle  year  by  year  ; 
We’re  nearer  on  the  other  side 
The  farther  we  are  sundered  here. 
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fTHE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

HE  Prince  of  Wales  imparted  additional 
brilliance  to  the  Deauville  races  this  season 
by  his  appearance.  Arriving  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  in  his  yacht,  he  dined  with 
Prince  Murat ;  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
,nied  him,  and  several  others,  then  attended 
t  r  the  Casino  Ball.  The  next  day  there  was  a 
•  shooting  match,  but  the  pigeons  were  left  to 
I  \  their  fate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon, 
'r  when  his  Royal  Highness  appeared  at  the 
Rink,  previous  to  dining  with  the  Duke  de 
Mouchy  at  Trouville.  The  third  day  of  the 
races  the  weather  was  magnificent.  The  ladies  were 
dressed  in  the  brightest  of  costumes,  and  the  stand 
presented  a  most  brilliant  appearance.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  races  the  Prince  left  for  Paris  in  company 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mouchy.  It  is  asserted 
that  his  Royal  Highness  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  English  section  of  the  ’78  Exhibition. 


HAWARDEN  CASTLE. 


the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  Her  bridesmaids’  dresses 
were  of  eiru  muslin,  trimmed  with  pale  blue  damascene, 
and  bonnets  to  match.  The  bride’s  travelling  costume 
was  a  fawn  cashmere  and  silk,  trimmed  with  fringe,  a 
Gainsborough  hat,  lined  with  pale  pink.  At  the  works 
of  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  Manchester,  a  dinner  was  given  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  of  his  employes,  the 
festivities  concluding  with  large  bonfires  and  a  brilliant 
display  of  firevvorks.  The  bridal  presents  were  very 
numerous  and  of  a  costly  description. 

MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and  Lady 
Louisa  Augusta  Beatrice  Montagu,  second  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  was  celebrated  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bride  she  was 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  her  brides¬ 
maids,  the  Ladies  Grace  and  Margaret  Gordon,  LaJy 
Mibel  Bridgman,  and  Lady  Alice  MoiiLigu.  The 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  white  poult  de  sole,  trimmed 
with  Brussels  lace  and  bouquets  of  orange  flowers.  A 
couronne  of  similar  flowers,  over  which  was  arranged 
a  veil  of  Brussels  lace.  The  ornaments  were  diamonds 


Hawarden  Castle,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  VV.  E.  Gladstone,  presented  a  scene  of  no  little 
animation  on  the  occasion  of  the  bazaar  held  there 
recently  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  at  Ewloe,  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the 
district.  No  more  delightful  spot  could  have  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose  than  the  beautiful  lawn  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  castle,  and  overshadowed  by  its  ivy-clad  walls. 
Here  the  stalls  were  erected,  displaying  innumerable 
articles  of  utility  and  ornament.  Amongst  others  were 
several  well-executed  portraits  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  which  were  much  admired.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
supplied  a  finely-designed  clock,  and  Lady  Cnarlotte 
Neville-Grenville  and  Lady  Frost  contributed  a  variety 
of  beautiful  and  useful  articles.  There  were  seven 
stalls,  Mrs.  Gladstone  presiding  over  the  central  one. 
The  bazaar  was  opened  at  one  o’clock  sans  ceremonie, 
and  the  numbers  of  people  who  came  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  Mr.  Gladstone  make  an  address  were  dis- 
appoinred,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contented  him¬ 
self  with  being  an  observer  and  purchaser.  The  bazaar 
was  in  in  all  respects  a  complete  success. 

MISS  WALLIS. 

Miss  Wallis,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
stage,  was  married  on  the  17th  ult.  to  Mr.  John  Lan¬ 
caster,  of  Harpurley,  Manchester,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Brighton.  The  service  was  choral  throughout,  the 
officiating  clergyman  being  the  Rev.  Cave  Brown.  The 
bride  wore  an  elegant  dress  of  white  satin,  with  orange 
bloisoms,  wreath  and  veil,  and  a  costly  suite  of  diamonds. 


and  pearls.  The  bridesmaids’  toilettes  were  of  ivory- 
coloured  poult  de  sole ;  cuirasse  bodice  with  sleeves 
entirely  composed  of  gold  braid,  and  bmnets  of  cream 
cashmere,  with  bouquets  of  red  rosebuds.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Ed  vard  Thurlow, 
LL.B.,  and  after  it  a  large  party  were  entertained  at 
dejeuner  by  the  Duke  and  Dachess  of  Minchesterat 
their  residence  in  Park-lane.  About  two  o’clock  Lord 
and  Lady  Gosford  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  started 
for  Osberton,  Notts,  the  seat  of  Mr.  and  I^dy  Ger¬ 
trude  Foljambe. — At  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Chester¬ 
field,  was  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles,  youngest  daughterof  Lidy  Caro¬ 
line  and  the  late  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Sebright  Lascelles. 
The  six  bridesmaids  waited  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
near  the  porch.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich  white 
silk,  trimmed  with  Honiton  lace,  and  a  wreath  of 
acaciis  with  tulle  veil  fastened  by  a  diamond  star.  The 
bridesmaids  were  in  white  muslin  dresses  over  white 
silk,  and  wore  white  bonnets  wreathed  with  lilies  of-the 
valley.  The  service,  which  was  choral  throughout, 
was  conducted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Grey 
(uncle  of  the  bride),  assisted  by  the  Rev.  James  Fleming. 
After  the  dejeuner  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his  bride 
took  their  departure  for  St.  George’s  Hill,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Admiral  Hon.  Francis  and  Lady  Louisa 
Egerton,  near  Weybridge.  The  bride’s  presents  were 
very  numerous  and  valuable,  including  a  valuable  Indian 
shawl  from  Her  Majesty,  and  gifts  froQi  other  .mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Family. 
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FESTIVITY  AT  BLENHEIM  PALACE 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  accordance  with 
her  grace’s  fnnual  custom,  and  on  this  occasion  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
M.P.,  who  is  absent  with  l-ady  Randolph  on  a  tour  in 
America,  hospitably  entertained  at  Blenheim  Palace  the 
school  children  of  the  town  of  Woodstock  and  of  the 
various  rural  parishes  within  the  borough  which  Lord 
Randolph  represents,  as  well  as  the  children  from  the 
union  workhouse.  Great  delight  and  enjoyment  were 
given  to  about  twelve  hundred, and  the  company  included 
the  clergymen  of  the  several  parishes,  the  school 
teachers,  and  neighbouring  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In 
the  riding-room,  which  was  beautifully  decoiated  with 
flowers,  refreshments  were  abundantly  supplied,  and 
amongst  those  who  assiduously  waited  upon  the  juveni'e 
guests  were  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady 
Cornelia  Guest,  and  the  Indies  Rosamond,  Georgiana, 
and  Sarah  Chuichill,  and  Master  Adolphus  Vane- 
Tempest.  After  a  repast  various  diversions  occupied 
the  immense  assemblage  of  children  on  the  front  lawn 
and  in  the  gardens,  consisting  of  games,  swings,  poles, 
races,  &c.,  and  toys  and  confectionery  were  scattered 
by  fair  hands  as  prizes  for  the  more  aedve  and  nimble 
of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  party. 

HIGHLAND  GATHER  NG. 

The  great  annual  gathering  was  held  at  Braemar  on 
the  3 1  St  ult. ;  and  although  the  weather  was  far  from 
what  w’e  know  as  “  Queen’s  weather,”  it  had  evidently 
no  effect  on  the  attendance,  which  was  even  larger  than 
usual.  The  clans  of  Fife  and  Farquharson  mustered 
strongly  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  and 
Colonel  Farquharson,  and  took  up  their  position  in 
front  of  the  Castle  of  Mar,  w-here  the  sports  were  held. 
Early  in  the  day  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  the  two  young  Princes,  drove  from  Abergeldie, 
and  remained  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Princess 
wore  a  handsome  costume  of  a  dark  shade  of  brown, 
and  hat  to  correspond,  trimmed  with  grey  silk  and 
ostrich  feathers,  but  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  she 
wore  a  thick  Ulster,  and  her  example  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  ladies  present.  The  Prince  wore  a  High¬ 
land  costume  of  Stuart  tartan,  and  Prince  Leopold  and 
the  two  young  Princes  were  similarly  attired.  The 
Queen  was  not  present.  Among  the  visitors  at  the 
gathering  were  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Adolphus  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Count  and  Countess  Gleichen, 
Viscount  Hinchingbrook,  &c. 

The  Aboyne  games  held  a  w’eek  later  were  also 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Most  Noble  the 
Mirquis  of  Huntly,  w'ho  rectived  the  Royal  party  on 
their  arrival  at  the  station.  Along  the  route  the  Prince 
was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  spectators.  In  the 
first  brake  were  his  Royal  Highness,  seated  on  the  box 
beside  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  w'as  driving,  and 
in  it  were  the  young  Princes  and  their  attendant.  In 
the  second  brake  were  the  Princess  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Huntly.  The  Prince’s  Indian  guests 
attracted  much  attention  from  their  picturesque  costume 
and  appearance. 


MARRIAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  with  the  ! 
Lady  Caroline  Ellis  Agar,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Normanton,  was  solemnised  on  the 
6ih  inst.  at  the  church  of  Hat  bridge.  The  bride’s 
toilette  consisted  of  a  dress  and  train  of  white  duchess 
satin,  with  a  flounce  of  Brussels  lace,  ornamented  with 
sprays  of  orange  blossoms.  A  wreath  of  similar 
flowers  and  Brussels  lace  veil  formed  her  coitfiire,  and 
her  ornaments  were  pearls.  The  bridesmaids  wore 
dresses  of  white  broche  cashmere,  trimmed  wi'h  white 
silk,  with  fichus  and  white  Gainsborough  hats.  After  j 
the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Williams,  the  rector,  and  the  Rev.  Pleydell  Bouverie,  1 
the  school  children,  all  w'eating  white  muslin  dresses  1 

and  caps,  strewed  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  bride  and  I 

bridegroom.  The  wedding  presents  were  most  I 
valuable,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  | 
and  included  a  gold  pendant,  set  with  pearls  and 
diam onJs,  the  gift  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  were  exceedingly 
b.’autiful ;  one  was  in  light  blue  silk,  with  two  flounces 
of  ivory  silk,  edged  with  fringe,  revers  of  ivory  silk  a 
the  neck  and  wrists,  and  hat  of  the  two  shades. 
Another  toilette  was  in  dark  slate-green  silk,  with 
sleeves  and  cuirasse  trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of 
gold  lace,  gold  belt,  and  a  gold  band  necklet.  Black 
hat  and  feather  completed  this  toilette.  A  dinner  was 
given  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  in  a  large  tent  in  the 
park,  and  scarcely  a  house  in  Ringwood  but  was 
adorned  with  some  signs  of  rejoicing. 

VICEREGAL  BALL. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Lady  Georgina  Hamilton  gave  a  dancing  party,  the 
invitations  to  which  were  limited  to  a  select  circle. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  and 
the  Ladies  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Michael  and  Lady  Lucy 
Hicks-Beach  and  Lady  Georgiana  Fortescue,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Howth  and  the  Ladies  St.  Lawrence, 
Lord  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Olive 
Guinness,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Bernard,  General 
and  Mrs.  Seymour,  Lady  and  Miss  Colthurst,  1  ady  | 
Amiatz  and  the  Hon.  Miss  White,  Captain  Hanning  r 
Lee,  &c.  The  ladies’  toilettes  were  very  beautiful.  An  f 
elegant  dress  was  of  white  poult  de  sole,  spangled  gold  i 
tulle,  and  white  matelasse,  the  long  train  arranged  with 
tulle,  and  trimmed  with  grass  and  foliage.  The  dress 
was  covered  with  bouillons  and  pufl's  of  spangled  tulle, 
with  folds  of  matelasse  and  sprays  of  leaves.  A  suc- 
ces.‘'ion  of  tabliers  was  formed  of  folds  of  tulle  between 
folds  of  matelasse,  and  finished  with  a  fringe  of  grass. 

The  bodice  had  a  trimming  of  grass  and  leaves  round 
the  shoulders,  and  'ruche  of  tulle  at  the  upper  edge,  I 
ornamented  with  small  gold  sequins.  The  coiflure  I 
consisted  of  a  band  of  leaves  and  gold  ornaments. 

FANCY  DRESS  BALL. 

A  brilliant  fancy  dress  ball  was  given  at  New  Gallo¬ 
way,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Gordon  and  other  ladies.  A  large  awning  was  erected 
for  the  guests,  beautifully  decorat  *d  with  flowers,  and 
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lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns.  Some  charming  dresses 
were  worn.  A  young  lady,  as  Cinderella,  wore  a  dress 
of  pink  silk,  with  a  Juive  tunic  of  silver  gauze.  One, 
as  Angelica  Kauffmann,  wore  a  long  white  dress,  with 
sacque  train  and  powdered  hair.  Grace  Darling  was 
represented  in  a  dark  blue  serge  dress  and  white  sailor 
jacket,  with  a  life-belt  and  lantern  at  her  side.  Edith 
Bellenden  wore  a  pretty  dress  of  dark  green  cashmere, 


trimmed  with  white  lace  and  silver  braid,  and  a  small 
black  velvet  cap,  adorned  with  white  feathers  and 
pearls.  A  gentleman  went  as  a  Spanish  matador  in  a 
black  velvet  suit,  trimmed  with  cerise,  satin,  and  silver. 
Another  represented  a  Zouave,  a  uniform  which  con¬ 
trasted  beautifully  with  many  of  the  light-coloured 
costumes.  The  whole  scene  was  a  picturesque  and  a 
brilliant  one. 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES. 


From  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  0/ Madame  de  Hovr,  it  is  apparent  that  her  “  Notes  on 
Novelties*  have  svjiplied  a  want  and  hat'e  been  found  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  En'GLISH\voman*3 
Domestic  Magazine.  The  great  number  of  commissions  entrusted  to  her  and  the  many  letters  of  kindly  commendation  epressing 
satisfaction  ivith  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  have  been  executed,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  n»i  advantage  to  ladies  li viug 
abroad  or  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  metropolis  such  novelties  as  they  are  unable  to  procure  in  their  own  neigh, 
bourhood.  Madame  de  Tour  will  always  be  glad  to  execute  any  commission  for  articles  udiich  the  subscribers  eiperience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  elsewhere,  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  with  her  knowledge,  experience,  and  advice,  Madame  de 
Tour  S  province  being  to  make  he^^elf  acquainted,  from  day  to  day,  ivith  each  novelty  as  it  arises,  there  can  be  no  question  os  to  her 
capability.  Asthe  various  articles  have  to  beprocured  at  different  establishments, and  in  some  cases  have  to  be  mode,  com. 
missions  cannot  always  be  executed  by  return  of  post,  but  the  greatest  possible  despatch  will  be  used.  To  avoid  disappoint, 
nent,  all  letters  should  contain  precise  directions,  unless  it  be  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Madame  de 
Tour.  Orders  must  in  all  instances  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 


fairly 

Who 


UT  they  change  as  all  things  change  here. 
Nothing  in  this  world  can  last.”  As¬ 
suredly  if  this  be  true  as  regards  our 
friends,  as  the  song  has  it,  it  is  not  less 
so  in  regard  to  our  charming  climate, 
and,  par  consequence,  our  fashions.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  that  we  were  enjoying  or 
enduring,  according  to  our  different  tastes, 
“  melting  moments,”  w’hich  we  fear,  alas  !  have 
gone  from  us,  if  not  “  for  ever,”  at  least  for  a 
good  many  months,  and  now  by  a  sudden  and 
not  altogether  agreeable  transition,  /om:  voila, 
entered  upon  the  autumnal  season  and  fashions, 
does  not  at  such  times  think  enviously  of  the 


superior  advantages  the  nobler  sex  possesses  to  us  in 
this  respect  ?  They  glide  gracefully  from  one  se.Tson 
to  another,  making  little  or  no  change  in  their  attire, 
and  looking  from  the  heights  of  their  superioritv,  and 
wiih  no  small  contempt,  upon  the  freaks  and  follies  of 
“  fashion,”  which  in  their  masculine  minds  is  simply 
another  name  for  womankind.  The  only  comfort  for 
us  under  these  trying  circumstances,  mes  amies,  is  in 
the  comforting  truth  embodied  in  the  sensible  remark 
of  one  of  George  Elut’s  heroines,  “I’m  not  denyin’ 
that  women  are  foolish,  but  Providence  made  them  a 


match  for  the  men.” 

The  autumn  fashions  are  to  a  great  extent  simply  a 
modification  of  those  which  we  have  lately  had. 
Summer  bonnets  with  chip  or  straw  brims  and  soft 
gauze  crowns  have  given  place  to  others  with  felt 
brims  and  soft  velvet  crowns.  Ostrich  feathers  in  like 
manner  have  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by 
fancy  feathers.  A  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  latter 
is  in  peacock  feathers,  so  closely  placed  together  as  to 
appear  almost  like  grebe,  except  as  regards  colour. 
Many  bonnets  have  crowns  entirely  of  this,  and  a  band 
to  match  on  the  brim,  and  felt  hats  are  equally  pro¬ 


fusely  ornamented  with  this  tasteful  style  of  trimming. 
Black  and  all  dark  colours  will  be  worn.  The  favourite 
are  the  darkest  shade  of  the  ever-popular  navy  blue, 
myrtle-green,  seal-brown,  inky  black,  and  raven’s  wing. 
I  hear  that  silk  will  soon  beat  least  15  per  cent,  dearer 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  would  advise  my  readers  who 
study  economy  to  make  their  purchase  before  this  rise 
takes  place,  silks  being  cheaper  at  present  than  for 
many  years,  but  grosgrains  are  from  5s.  a  yard,  and 
handsome  dark-coloured  silks  from  gs.  6d.  The  new 
autumn  fabrics  are  very  beautiful  in  make  and  colour, 
and  from  the  numerous,  I  had  almost  said  innumerable, 
specimens  I  have  by  me,  I  shall  name  a  few.  Al¬ 
gerian  cloth,  a  fancy  woollen  flibric  in  black,  navy  blue, 
or  other  dark  ground,  has  fine  silver  snipes  which 
make  it  rather  expensive.  It  is  52  inches  wide,  and 
7s.  pd.  per  yard.  Another  style  of  this  has  a  similar 
ground,  but  instead  of  si'ver  has  white  silk  interwoven, 
and  the  effect  is  scarcely  less  pretty.  The  l.tter  is 
made  also  in  plain  material.  Both  are  26  inches  wide, 
and  3s.  6d.  per  yard.  These  Algerian  cloths  are  admi¬ 
rably  suited  for  the  long  polonaises  which  are  now  so 
much  worn,  and  will  continue  during  the  winter. 
About  seven  yards  is  sufficient  of  the  narrower,  and 
half  that  quantity  of  the  wider,  for  a  polonaise  ;  and 
as  striped  fabrics  do  not  admit  of  much  trimming,  all 
that  is  required  is  simply  fringe  at  the  lower  edge,  and 
three  rows  of  small  buttons,  continued  from  the  neck 
to  the  lower  edge  in  front.  I  do  not  see  any  novelty 
in  dress  I  can  recommend  so  thoroughly  as  this  :  it  is 
wonderfully  pretty. 

For  autumn  costumes  there  are  basket  cloths,  4s.  pd., 
and  vigogne  merinos,  exquisitely  soft  and  w’arm, 
43  inches  wide,  3s.  pd.  per  yard.  Fine  diagonals, 
26  inches  wide,  known  as  drap  a'ltulie,  3s.  3d.,  and 
camel’s-hair  beige,  a  beautifully  soft  fine  tweed, 
Is.  lid.  per  yard.  Mosaic  cashmere  and  trick  cash- 
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mere,  so  named  from  the  quaint  designs  of  their  manu¬ 
facture,  are  24  inches  and  3®*  and  a  very  fin® 
tweed  (^drap  des  dames)  is  6 1  inches  wide  and  7s.  6d. 
per  yard.  There  are  also  numberless  varieties  of 
homespun — checked,  plain,  and  striped — the  prices 
varying  according  to  the  width  and  quality.  An  equal 
number  and  variety  of  angolas,  some  of  which  are 
very  pretty  ;  others,  again,  with  checks  so  large  that 
my  pattern  only  suffices  to  show  a  portion  of  it,  and  that 
not  a  very  large  one  evidently.  I  am  forcibly  reminded 
on  seeing  these  of  a  picture  in  Punch,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  masculine  vetements  in  this  loud  fashion,  and, 
according  to  the  reading,  “  requiring  two  men  to  show 
the  pattern.” 

Fashion  has  decreed  that  the  seal  be  left  in  peace  to 
disport  himself  gracefully  in  untroubled  waters,  seal¬ 
skin  jackets  being  no  longer  the  fashion,  except  with 
sensible  people  who  study  comfort. 

I  am  glad  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  decrees 
have  gone  forth  for  a  general  ruthless,  pitiless  “  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  innocents,”  which  happened  in  the  case 
of  our  loved  little  songsters  a  year  ago.  And  I  may 
as  well  warn  you,  mes  cheres  lectrices,  that  shoufd  it  by 
any  possibility  be  repeated  during  the  coming  winter, 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  it  from  me  except  possibly 
by  an  occasional  grumble,  my  opinion  being  that  the 


mention  of  such  cruel  fashions  is  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Long  paletots  will  be  the  favourite  and  fashionable 
vetenunt,  and  for  these  there  are  rich  silk  matelasse 
cloths,  25  inches  wide,  with  a  handsome  design  raised 
on  them,  9s.  6d.,  and  ribbed  and  checked  cloths, 
56  inches  wide,  l8s.  pd.  per  yard.  Norfolk  jackets, 
most  suitable  for  a  slight  pretty  figure,  in  tweed,  light 
or  dark  grey,  are  also  much  worn — the  price  of  these 
jackets  complete  begins  at  a  guinea.  Ulsters,  now  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  on  several  public  occasions  ap¬ 
peared  in  one,  are  more  fashionable  than  ever.  Some 
are  in  tweed,  checked  or  striped,  others  in  dark  shades 
of  cloth,  and  the  last  are  decidedly  the  most  ladylike 
wear.  These  are  from  2  guineas.  The  newest  cloth 
for  Ulsters  is  a  beautifully  firm,  soft  tweed — the  Royal 
Habit  Cloth — in  different  shades  of  grey  and  brown 
with  very  fine  checks  or  stripes.  It  is  53  inches  wide 
and  8s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  a 
costume  as  well  as  an  Ulster.  The  fashionable  trim¬ 
mings  are  braid  and  fringe  ;  some  dresses  are  covered 
with  numerous  rows  of  narrow  black  braid  placed 
in  rows  or  straps,  and  others  have  simply  one  row  of 
very  wide  military  braid,  and  an  ornamentation  of 
buttons  in  front,  on  the  sleeves  and  pocket. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


PRESENTATION  AT  COURT. 


FEW  words  respecting  the  etiquette  of 
this  important  ceremony  may  not  be  un¬ 
welcome.  Many  persons  decline  to  be 
presented  on  the  grounds  either  that  they 
do  not  live  in  London,  or  else  that  they 
not  in  such  a  position  as  ever  likely  to  be 
invited  to  court  festivities.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  both  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
^  find  when  they  go  abroad  that  non-presentation 
^  at  their  own  court  prevents  their  receiving  invi- 
.|r  rations  to  any  other.  A  young  lady  is  pre- 
sented  on  her  first  coming  out,  and  in  the 
fashionable  world  does  not  attend  any  balls  or  large 
parlies  until  this  ceremony  has  been  gone  through.  She 
is  presented  by  her  mother,  or,  if  she  should  not  have 
one,  by  some  near  relative.  A  bride  is  presented  on 
her  marriage,  and  the  ceremony  should,  if  possible,  be 
performed  by  some  near  relative  of  her  husband’s  ;  it  is 
etiquette  that  hts  family  rather  than  her  own  should 
present  the  bride.  If,  however,  none  of  his  relations 
are  for  any  reason  available,  one  of  her  own  relations 
will  do.  These  remarks  apply  to  other  married  ladies 
who  are  presented,  though  the  matter  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  a  bride,  whose  presenta¬ 
tion  is  a  sort  of  official  recognition  by  her  husband’s 
family — any  relative  or  friend  who  may  happen  to 
be  going  can  present  them.  It  is  now  an  imperative 
rule  that  a  lady  must  attend  the  same  drawing-room  as 
the  hdy  whom  she  presents,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  they  should  go  together ;  indeed,  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  they  very  often  do  not  even  see  each 
other  in  the  crowd.  When  a  lady  wishes  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  her  first  course  is  to  find  a  friend  who  is  g<ring 
and  who  will  consent  to  present  her.  The  next  step 
is  to  procure  a  large  blank  card,  and  to  write  legibly 
upon  it  her  own  name  and  that  of  the  lady  who  pre¬ 
sents  her — thus,  “  Mrs.  Percy,  presented  by  Lady 
White or  “  Mrs.  Charles  Grey,  on  her  marriage, 
by  her  mother-in-law  Mrs.  Grey  “  Miss  Alice  Blank 
by  her  mother  Mrs.  Blank,”  “  by  her  sister  Mrs. 
Howard,”  or  “  by  her  aunt  Lady  Stair,’’  according  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  card  must  be  left  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  in  St.  James’s  Palace  a  few  days — 
two  clear  days  is  the  shortest  time  admissible — before 
the  drawing-room,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  the  lady  who  is  to  present  her,  stating  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  present  at  that  particular  drawing-room, 
and  of  presenting  the  lady  named.  The  names  are 
submitted  for  Her  Majesty’s  approval,  and  on  sending 
to  the  office  two  days  later  the  lady  can  obtain  two 
“  presentation”  or  pink  cards,  on  which  she  must 
write  legibly  exactly  the  same  words  as  those  on  the 
former  card.  These  cards  she  must  take  with  her  to 
the  palace,  one  being  left  with  the  page-in-waiting  at 
the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  ;  the  other  is  taken  by  an 
official  at  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  and  passed 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  reads  the  name  to  Her 
Majesty.  A  lady  who  has  been  presented  before,  and 
who  is  not  about  to  present  any  one  else,  does  not 
communicate  her  intention  of  attending  the  drawing- 
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room  to  the  Chamberlain’s  office.  She  OMMly  goes  to 
court,  taking  with  her  two  large  card*  \iiith  her  oatne 
Jfgibly  written  on  them.  Theiw  i«  a  ta^k  in  the  conv 
dor  where  both  plain  and  preaenkatMiB  cards  can  be 
obtained  and  written,  but  it  is  always  better  to  take 
them  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  last. 

The  formalities  attending  a  geatkBaan’&  presentation 
at  a  lev^  are  precisely  stnular  to  dtoae  requisite  for  a 
lady  at  a  drawing-room.  Peoftk  are  presented  again  on 
any  change  of  office^—an  officer^  iostanoe,  as  be 
obuins  each  successive  step  in  rank  *,  but'  one  presen¬ 
tation  suffices  for  his  wife,  as  she  remmns  Mrs.  Jones 
whether  he  be  captain,  colonel,  or  att^or-gsoeral.  If. 
however,  Mr.  Jones  assumes  the  name  of  Brown,  or 
adds  it  to  his  own  and  becomes  Mr.  Brown  Jones,  both 
he  and  his  wife  must  be  again  presented.  So,  when  a 
peer  succeeds  his  father,  he  is  prenanted  on  accession 
to  the  title,**  and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  likewise 
agiin  presented. 

The  first  persons  who  pass  hefom  Her  Majesty  at  a 
drawing-room  are  the  corfa  diflmtatiqw  and  those 
persons  (members  of  the  government,  royal  households. 
&c.,  with  their  wives  and  daughters)  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  entree;  and  after  they  have  passed  the 
general  company  are  admitted.  The  doors  of  the 
palace  are  opened  at  two  o’clock  and  the  Queen  enters 
the  throne-room  at  three.  As  the  ladies  arrive  they  fill 
the  various  roonm,  which  are  provided  with  chairs 
placed  in  rovra.  and  there  are  barriers  at  each  doorwey. 
which  are  closed  in  succession  as  each  room  is  fillup, 
and  guarded  by  two  of  the  geotiemen-at-arms.  As 
each  room  is  emptied  by  its  occupants  passing  before  the 
Queen,  and  doling  into  the  corridor,  the  barrier  is 
opened,  and  those  in  the  next  room  are  admitted.  At' 
the  door  of  the  picture-gallery  the  train  is  removed  from 
its  wearer’s  arm  by  the  attendants  in  waiting  and  the 
lady  passes  across  the  gallery  with  her  train  flowing  at 
full  length  to  the  door  of  the  throne-room,  where  her 
card  is  taken  by  an  official  and  handed  to  the  Lmtd. 
Chamberlain,  who  announces  the  name  to  the  Queen. 

If  the  lady  is  to  be  presented  she  must  have  her  right 
hand  unglowd,  and  as  she  bends  before  the  Queen  she 
extends  h«  hand  pa/m  downwards,  the  Queen  places  her 
hand  on  it,  the  lady  touches  the  royal  hand  with  her 
lips,  and  the  presentation  is  over ;  the  lady  passes  on, 
curtseying  to  those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  present ; 
when  she  has  done  so  an  official  replaces  her  train  on 
her  arm,  and  she  leaves  the  throne-room.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  stands  next  to  the  Queen,  and  then  come  the 
Princesses  in  due  order  :  Princess  Christian,  Princess 
lx)uise,  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  then  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  other  Princes  in  due  succession.  It  is  very  seldom, 
however,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
present,  but  a  curtsey  must  be  made  to  each  member 
who  is.  When  Her  Majesty  is  fatigued  and  retires,  the 
rest  of  the  company  are  received  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  ceremony  of  hand-kissiog  is  omitted  s  as 
is  also  the  case  with  gentlemeu  when  a  levee  is  held  by 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  salutes  peeresses  and  daughters  of  peers  on  the 
cheak  at  the  time  of  thw  presentation,  in  lieu  of  their 
kissing  her  hand. 

The  qoeaftioa  of  drees  is  an  important  matter  at  a 
drawing-room.  Only  full  dress  (low  bo^e  aud  short 
sleeves)  is  admissible,  and  those  ladies  who,  from  ill- 
health,  are  compelled  to  wear  high  dresses,  are  required 
each  year  to  obtain  a  certtfkaite  m  necesMiy  from  their 
medical  man,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office,  wh«a  a  permissive  authorisation 
wuU  be  given.  A  court  train  is  also  de  rigueur,  and 
should  from  three-to  four  yards  long,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  wearer.  Except  at  the  moment  of 
passing  the  Queen  it  is  carried  over  the  arm  carefully 
folded,  the  end  hanging  outwards.  The  other  imperative 
portions  of  a  court  costume  are  the  plume  and  lappets. 
There  has  been  a  great  inclination  latterly  to  wear 
coloured  feathers;  but  these, though  pretty  and  becoming, 
are  not  strictly  court  dress,  and  are  regarded  unfavourably 
in  high  quarters.  The  white  plume  is  correct,  and  may 
be  arranged  according  to  taste  ;  it  is  generally  arranged 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  lappets  on  the  right.  Those  ladies 
who  possess  lappets  will  find  them  much  more  graceful 
and  Incoming  than  a  tulle  veil,  though  the  latter  is  quite 
correct,  and  may  be  worn  if  liked.  The  hair  may  be 
arranged  according  to  taste,  and  flowers,  ribbons,  or 
jewels  worn  in  it  or  not  as  preferred.  The  bouquet  is 
not  incorrect,  but  is  by  no  means  necessary  and  very  much 
in  the  way,  as  the  handkerchief, fan, cards,  and  right-hand 
glove,  if  a  presentation,  fill  the  hands  sufficiently. 

Gentlemen  do  no:  attend  drawing-rooms  unless  they 
wish  to  attend  the  ladies  of  their  fanaily,  and  even  then 
they  rarely  pass  the  Queen  (though  they  may  do  so, 
and  are  even  occasionally  presented),  turning  off  from 
the  last  waiting-room  into  the  pictuie-gallery,  and  there 
awaiting  the  ladies.  They  are  really,  however,  of  no 
assistance,  as  the  carriages  are  not  called,  but  come  up 
in  rotation,  and  the  names  as  they  come  up  are  called 
out  by  the  Royal  servants.  There  are  generally  three 
drawing-rooms  every  season — one  before  and  two  after 
Eiaster ;  and  Her  Majesty  also  holds  a  “court,”  generally 
before  the  first  drawing-room  but  to  this  court  no  one 
can  go  who  does  not  receive  a  Royal  Command  to  do  so ; 
and  that  is  reserved  principally  for  diplomatic  and  offic  al 
personages.  Formerly  a  “  birthday  drawing-room” 
was  held  each  season,  at  which  no  presentations  could 
take  place,  and  to  which  no  one  could  go  in  mourning  ; 
hut  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  this  has  been 
abandoned.  Ladies  are  not  expected  to  attend  more 
than  one  drawing-room  in  the  season,  as  the  numbers 
naturally  increase  every  year.  Those  persons  who  have 
very  handsome  carriages  and  what  are  termed  “  state 
liveries”  always  use  them  for  such  an  occasion,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  very  usual  to  provide  coachmen  and 
footmen  with  large  bouquets  to  be  worn  in  the  bosom, 
but  with  an  ordinary  equipage  this  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  with  a  shabby  one  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Maitresss  os  Mai3on. 
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04. — CoLLAE  AND  Cuff. 
(Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 


—Gentleman’s  Dhawehs. 
(Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 


j. — Gentleman's  Suibt. 
(Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 


606. — SiiiET  FOE  Boys. 
(Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 


6oS. — Boy’s  Niohtshibt 
“(Price  of  Pattern,  gd.) 


<07. — Nightdebss  fob  Young  Lady. 
(Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 


610. — Gkntlem.in’s  Nightshibt.  611. — Nightcap. 

3.)  (Price  of  Pattern,  is.)  (Price  of  Pattern,  is.) 

(Madame  A.  Letellieb,  0/  30,  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies  these  Patterns.) 
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B  ASHTON  is  now  being  gradually  trans¬ 
formed,^  and  darkened  by  the  tints  of 
autumn. 

It  is  especially  in  the  country  that  the 
change  from  summer  to  autumnal  days  is 

fi  >  quickly  felt,  and  yet  one  does  not  willingly  lay 
aside  the  pretty  toilets  of  brighter  days.  For 
the  demi-sitison  a  warm  extra  jacket  will  be 
^  found  very  useful  and  comfortable  to  wear 
4  5  over  one’s  usual  costume. 
i  b  We  have  been  shown  skating  vestons  of  charm- 
’  ing  cut  and  style.  They  are  mostly  trimmed 
with  fancy  braids,  brocaded  with  velvet.  The  material 
is  soft  Indian  wool  in  such  shades  as  sepia,  noisette,  or 
steel-grey.  Complete  costumes  will  soon  be  made  of 
the  same  fabric,  which  is  remarkably  soft,  fine,  and 
supple.  Cloth,  Irish  poplin,  Sicilunne,  and  Indian 
cashmere  will  be  much  employed  for  autumn  and 
winter  toilets. 

Worth  and  Gagelin  are  preparing  their  new  models. 
There  will  be  more  combinations  than  ever  of  cash¬ 


mere  and  faille,  vigogne  and  velvet,  for  demi-toilette 
dresses,  with  braid  brocaded  with  velvet  and  network 
fringes  in  dark  shades  of  silk  and  chenille  ;  and  for 
full  dress  lampas  brocaded  in  velvet  over  satin  or  faille, 
to  wear  with  skirts  of  plain  satin  or  faille. 

What  is  very  elegant  for  toilette  de  chateau  is  a  polo¬ 
naise  of  cream-white  twilled  vigogne,  buttoned  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  with  woollen  ball-fringe  of  many 
colours.  The  buttons  are  in  the  same  style.  It  is  very 
pretty  over  a  skirt  of  black  faille.  The  pockets,  very 
deep  and  wide,  are  square,  in  the  style  of  a  game- 
pooch,  with  network  of  cream- white  wool  all  over  the 
jxrcket,  and  ball-fringe  all  round.  With  this  polonaise 
the  headgear  should  be  a  round  toquet,  maroon, 
grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  skirt, 
with  feathers  to  match,  a  very  simple  but  tasteful 
toilet. 


Our  couturieres  are  puzzling  their  brains  to  invent 
new  fashions,  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  stem  the 
current,  the  irresistible  tendency  to  tighten  and  bridle 
dresses  more  and  more ;  and  while  the  cry  is  for 
simplicity,  costliness,  extravagance,  and  bizarrerie  seem 
more  likely  than  ever  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Cashmere  and  faille  take  the  place  of  lighter  fabrics, 
and  will  require  ornaments  of  a  richer  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  style.  Dresses  for  walking  and  driving  during  the 
sporting  season  in  country  chateaux  are  trimmed  with 
cashmere  brmd  in  the  Breton  style,  with  the  side 
pocket  of  the  jacket  marked  with  a  crest  and  mono¬ 


gram. 

Fashionable  gloves  of  deerskin  or  kid  are  also 
marked  in  the  same  way,  for  crests  now  appear  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  costume.  We  hear  also  of 
the  approaching  advent  of  plush  fourreau  dresses, 
trimmed  with  brocaded  satin  braid,  and  a  silk  network 
fringe  and  chenille  balls  to  match.  The  toquet  of  navy 


blue  plush,  with  Lophophore  feathers,  will  be  very 
suitable  with  the  fourreau  dress  of  blue  plush,  and  faille 
skirt  of  the  same  shade.  A  fourreau  dress  of  golden 
maroon  faille,  with  rouleaux  of  maroon  sa  in  round 
the  edge,  and  toquet  of  maroon  feathers,  with  aigrette 
at  the  side,  is  also  very  stylish  over  a  skirt  of  maroon 
velvet. 

Since  the  weather  has  cooled  so  much  many  a  pretty 
cuirass  has  been  seen  of  velvet  or  embroidered  silk. 
The  Rachel  veil  of  coloured  gauze  is  useful  to  keep 
on  the  bonnet,  and  makes  it  look  new  and  fresh.  The 
Rachel  veil  is  a  large  scarf  which  goes  round  the 
chapeau  like  a  turban,  is  crossed  at  the  back,  and  tied 
into  a  cravat  in  front. 

Besides  the  capote  and  the  toquet,  there  are  new  felt 
chapeaux  which  have  the  Pifferaro  shape  of  the  straw 
hats  of  the  summer,  and  are  trimmed  with  al 
kinds  of  birds’  wings.  But  for  the  present  the  toque! 
is  a  real  fureur.  It  is  made  entirely  of  feathers  matchet 
in  colour  to  the  toilet,  in  plush,  in  silk  brocade,  and  in 
all  the  rich  Oriental  tissues,  which  are  also  used  for 
the  scarf,  cuirass,  and  tunic. 

Cashmere  is  the  material  par  excellence  for  autumn 
wear,  because  it  is  sufficiently  warm  without  being  so 
heavy  as  other  woollen  fabrics.  Three  costumes  at 
the  least,  and  a  comfortable  robe  de  chambre  of  cash- 
mere,  are  indispensable  for  the  present  season,  and  will 
prove  as  precious  in  an  economical  as  in  an  elegant 
point  of  view,  for,  combined  with  faille,  cashmere 
forms  a  most  tasteful  visiting  toilet,  and  by  itself  it 
composes  a  useful  home  or  walking  toilet. 

For  visiting  toilets  a  light  or  middle  shade  of  cash- 
mere  should  be  selected,  and  faille  of  a  more  decided 
tint  for  the  skirt,  sleeves,  and  ornaments. 

A  walking  costume  requires  a  darker  shade  of 
colour,  and  looks  very  well  trimmed  with  velvet  to 
match.  The  long  cuirass  polonaise  is  stiil  the  style 
preferred.  It  is  slit  open  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the 
fulness  of  the  train  te  ■^ome  through.  No  puff  is  now 
made,  but  a  large  sash  bow  of  velvet  or  faille  is  placed 
at  the  opening  of  the  slit. 

The  robe  de  chambre  is  invariably  made  in  the  Princess 
shape,  sometimes  with  a  Wjitteau  pleat  at  the  back, 
sometimes  merely  gored,  and  with  the  required  fulness 
added  at  the  back.  Silk  cord  and  passementerie  are  a 
favourite  style  of  trimming  for  a  cashmere  robe  de  cham¬ 
bre.  Light  colours  are  preferred  for  the  cashmere,  with 
some  dark  tint  for  the  silk  lining  and  ornaments.  Thus 
we  were  shown  one  of  silver-grey  cashmere,  with  lining 
of  caroubier  silk,  and  passementerie  trimmings  to  match  ; 
and  another  of  pearl-grey  cashmere,  with  lining  and 
ornaments  of  navy  blue  silk. 

A  new  kind  of  cashmere  cloth,  thicker  than  cash- 
mere  and  softer  than  cloth,  will  compose  very  nice 
walking  costumes  for  the  winter. 

A  model  lately  introduced  is  the  Agnes  Sorr/' robe, 
consisting  of  a  fourreau  of  prune  cashmere,  open  on 
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one  side,  over  an  under-fourreau  of  silk  to  match.  The 
bodice  is  very  long,  and  laced  up  the  back,  open  very 
low  in  a  square  in  front,  with  bars  of  black  velvet 
crossed  over  a  white  chemisette — a  toilet  really  copied 
from  some  picture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  which 
requires  a  slight  and  elegant  figure  to  set  it  off  to 
advantage. 

Two  other  cashmere  toilets  will  perhaps  please 
more  generally,  as  they  are  of  a  more  simple  style. 

One  is  of  steel-grey  cashmere  and  faille,  trimmed  with 
grey  braid,  speckled  with  steel.  The  semi-trained  skirt 
is  finished  by  a  faille  p/iise,  and  above  this  plisse  by  a 
flounce  disposed  in  cornet-shaped  pleats,  each  pleat 
being  fastened  down  by  a  tab  of  the  steel-speckled 
braid.  I'he  polonaise,  very  long  in  front,  is  edged 
round  with  one  phsse  and  a  wide  strip  of  the  braid  ;  it 
is  raised  very  low  down  at  the  back  by  a  series  of 
cornet-shaped  pleats,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  ; 
at  the  side  a  cornet-shaped  pocket  is  ornamented  with 
steel  braid,  and  finished  with  a  bow  of  grey  ribbon 
and  long  fringed  ends. 

The  other  costume  is  of  bluish-grey  cashmere  and 
dark  blue  grosgrain  silk.  The  skirt  is  of  grey  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  with  pleated  flounces  alternately  of 
cashmere  and  grosgrain.  The  polonaise,  which  opens 
in  front,  and  is  fastened  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon,  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  plisse,  and  is  looped  up  at  the 
back,  forming  a  sort  of  coat  basque. 

A  tasteful  toilet  for  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old 
is  of  pinkish-grey  cashmere,  with  short  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  deep  blisse,  and  polonaise  edged  round  with  a 
ball  fringe  of  wool  to  match,  and  looped  up  at  the  back 
with  two  puffs  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  Breton  fichu 
of  rose-coloured  crepe  de  chine,  with  fringe,  the  points 
of  w'hich  were  placed  in  front,  and  both  ends  at  the 
back.  PitFeraro  hat  of  pinkish-grey  felt,  with  ribbon 
to  match,  and  clusters  of  rose-coloured  feathers,  form¬ 
ing  an  aigrette  at  the  side. 

Another,  for  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  is  of  sky- 
blue  cashmere,  with  skirt  entirely  pleated,  and  ronnd 
bodice,  also  pleated  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
The  paletot,  of  blue  cashmere,  is  trimmed  round  with 
a  thick  cord  of  blue  silk,  and  is  fastened  down  the 
front  with  brandebourgs  of  the  same  cord,  put  on 
ladder-wise.  This  trimming  is  also  repeated  at  the 
back.  The  sleeves  are  also  laced  in  the  same  style  at 
the  side.  Inner  chemisette  and  sleeves  of  embroidered 
muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  Small  blue 
capote,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  and  cluster  of  white 
marguerites. 

And  a  very  dainty  frock  for  a  little  girl  five  years 
old  is  of  white  cashmere,  very  richly  •  embroidered , 
and  with  bows  of  cream-white  ribbon  at  the  back. 
Toquet  of  cream  faille,  with  cream  feather  and  small 
cluster  of  roses. 

The  tablier  and  scarf  of  chenille  network  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  are  very  •  fashionable  ^  over 
autumn  toilets  of  coloured  faille  -,  the  bonnet  with  net 
crown  of  chenille,  and  faille  border  trimmed  with 
feathers  to  match,  to  complete  the  toilet. 

The  rainy  season  has  caused  the  return  into  favour 

the  Ulster  paletot,  made  like  a  long,  tight-fitting 


polonaise,  double-breasted  in  front,  with  double. row 
of  buttons,  and  buttons  upon  the  sleeve-revers  and 
large  pockets. 

The  most  elegant  model  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  is 
an  ample  garment  of  navy  blue  vigogne,  made  in  the 
style  i>{  a  Louis  XIV.  coat,  and  coming  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  It  was  trimmed 
with  deep  revers  of  dark  blue  fai  le,  large  pockets  put 
on  very  low  at  the  sides,  sleeves  with  revers,  and  skirt 
forming  pleats  behind,  and  ftstened  at  the  sides,  as 
high  as  the  pockets,  by  two  strips  of  faille  and  a  large 
bow.  This  very  stylish  mantle  was  loose  in  front,  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down. 

We  have  also  noticed  some  very  elegant  travelling 
costumes.  ('*ne,  for  instance,  is  of  buff-coloured 
vigogne,  with  very  long  tight-fitting  polonaise, 
trimmed  with  deep  bands  of  dark  brown  velvet,  and 
also  the  collar  and  revers,  the  facings,  cuffs,  and 
pockets.  A  toquet  of  brown  velvet  completes  the 
costume.  It  is  trimmed  with  golden-brown  wings, 
pierced  with  a  golden  arrow. 

Another  costume  much  in  the  same  style  is  of  navy 
blue  serge  and  black  velvet.  The  toquet  is  covered 
with  smooth  black  feathers,  tinged  with  blue. 

A  costume  of  ecru  woollen  pique,  with  polonaise 
edged  with  a  handsome  fringe  to  match,  is  also  in  very 
good  style.  The  fringe  is  formed  of  several  rows  of 
fluffy  woollen  balls,  finished  with  tassels. 

Dark- coloured  cloth  is  also  used  for  both  travelling 
and  walking  costumes.  When  the  polonaise  is  made 
of  this  material  it  is  long  and  tight-fitting,  in  the  four- 
retm  shape,  slit  open  at  the  sides  or  back,  but  without 
any  fulness.  It  is  trimmed  with  velvet  or  braid.  But 
the  most  suitable  model  for  cloth  is  the  redingote  dress, 
with  velvet  revers  like  those  on  a  gentleman’s  coat,  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  fron*".  There  are  often 
two  or  three  rows  of  buttons.  The  sleeves  have  deep 
velvet  cuffs. 

The  fourreau  dress  will  certainly  be  fashionable  this 
winter  ;  we  doubt  its  becoming  very  generally  adopted, 
however,  because  it  suits  but  very  few  figures.  Many 
ladies  cling  in  preference  to  some  sort  of  tunic  or 
drapery.  The  scarf  tunic  is  that  which  remains  most 
in  favour,  and  it  is  very  frequently  selected  for  dresses 
of  faille  or  grosgrain  -,  the  sc.arf  is  disposed  in  fbkl ; 
across  the  front  and  draped  at  the  back,  and  the  skirt 
shou'd  be  trained  and  a  go  h1  deal  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  plisses  and  h.ruillons. 

For  heavy  materials,  however,  this  fashion  is  not 
very  suitable,  and  there  is  then  no  alternative  between 
the  polonaise,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  nno 
fashion,  and  the  Princess  dress,  or  some  of  its  many 
modifications  which  go  by  the  name  of  robe  Gabrielle, 
Moyen-Age,  redingote,  &c.  The  latter  require  a  good 
‘deal  of  trimming  to  make  up  for  their  very  plain  out¬ 
line. 

The  rich  brocaded  braids  which  have  been  in- 
troduced  this  season  form  one  of  the  handcomest 
trimmings  possible  for  woollen  fabrics.  There  ore 
also  basket-work  braids  partly  wool  and  partly  Mtki, 
or  silk  and  velvet,  or  again  merely  of  two  shades'©! 
wool  plaiting,  which  are  extremely  elegant  and  -effec- 
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ASH  ION  iii  tiuw  bring  gradually  trans- 
tormrd’ and  darkened  by  the  tints  of 

It  is  especially  in  the  country  that  the 
IK  change  from  summer  to  autumnal  days  is 

*M>  quickly  felt,  and  yet  one  does  not  vkillingly  lay 
aside  the  pretty  toilets  ol  brighter  days.  For 
TH  the  dtmi-siihon  a  warm  extra  jacket  will  be 

^  found  very  useful  and  comfortable  to  wear 

«  over  one’s  usual  costume. 

^  We  have  been  shown  skating  vestons  of  charm- 
^  ing  cut  and  style.  They  are  mostly  trimmed 
with  fancy  braids,  brocaded  with  velvet.  The  material 
is  soft  Indian  wool  in  such  shades  as  sepia,  noisette,  or 
steel-grey.  Complete  costumes  will  soon  be  made  of 
the  same  fabric,  which  is  remarkably  soft,  fine,  and 
supple.  Cloth,  Irish  poplin,  Sicilicnne,  and  Indian 
cashmere  will  be  much  employed  for  autumn  and 
winter  toilets. 

Worth  and  Gagelin  are  preparing  their  new  models. 
There  will  be  more  combinations  than  ever  of  cash- 
mere  and  faille,  vigogne  and  velvet,  for  demi-toilette 
dresses,  with  braid  brocaded  with  velvet  and  network 
fringes  in  dark  shades  of  silk  and  chenille  ;  and  for 
full  dress  lampas  brocaded  in  velvet  over  satin  or  faille, 
to  wear  with  skirts  of  plain  satin  or  faille. 

What  is  very  elegant  for  toilette  de  chateau  is  a  polo¬ 
naise  of  cream-white  twilled  vigogne,  buttoned  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  with  woollen  ball-fringe  of  many 
colours.  The  buttons  are  in  the  same  style.  It  is  very 
pretty  over  a  skirt  of  black  faille.  The  pockets,  very 
deep  and  wide,  are  square,  in  the  style  of  a  game- 
pouch,  with  network  of  cream- white  wool  all  over  the 
pocket,  and  ball-fringe  all  round.  With  this  polonaise 
the  headgear  should  be  a  round  toquet,  maroon, 
grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  skirt, 
with  feathers  to  match,  a  very  simple  but  tasteful 
toilet. 

Our  couturieres  are  puzzling  their  brains  to  invent 
new  fashions,  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  stem  the 
current,  the  irresistible  tendency  to  tighten  and  bridle 
dresses  more  and  more  ;  and  while  the  cry  is  for 
simplicity,  costliness,  extravagance,  and  bizarrerie  seem 
more  likely  than  ever  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Cashmere  and  faille  take  the  place  of  lighter  fabrics, 
and  will  require  ornaments  of  a  richer  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  style.  Dresses  for  walking  and  driving  during  the 
sporting  season  in  country  chateaux  are  trimmed  with 
cashmere  brsud  in  the  Breton  style,  with  the  side 
pocket  of  the  jacket  marked  with  a  crest  and  mono¬ 
gram. 

Fashionable  gloves  of  deerskin  or  kid  are  also 
marked  in  the  same  way,  for  crests  now  appear  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  costume.  We  hear  also  of 
the  approadiing  advent  of  plush  fourreau  dresses, 
trimmed  with  brocaded  satin  braid,  and  a  silk  network 
fringe  and  chenille  balls  to  match.  The  toquet  of  navy 


blue  plu.sh,  with  Ixjphophorc  feathers,  will  be  very 
suitable  with  the  fourreau  dress  of  blue  plush,  and  faille 
skirt  of  the  same  shade.  A  fourreau  dress  ot  golden 
maroon  faille,  with  rouleaux  ot  maroon  sa  in  round 
the  edge,  and  toquet  of  maroon  feathers,  with  aigrette 
a;  the  side,  is  also  very  stylish  over  a  skirt  of  maroon 
velvet. 

Since  the  weather  has  cooled  so  much  many  a  pretty 
cuirass  has  beett  seen  of  velvet  or  embroidered  silk. 
The  Rachel  veil  of  coloured  gauze  is  useful  to  keep 
on  the  bonnet,  and  makes  it  look  new  and  fresh.  The 
Rachel  veil  is  a  large  scarf  which  goes  round  the 
chapeau  like  a  turban,  is  crossed  at  the  back,  and  tied 
into  a  cravat  in  front. 

Besides  the  capote  and  the  toquet,  there  are  new  felt 
chapeaux  which  have  the  PifFeraro  shape  of  the  straw 
hats  of  the  summer,  and  are  trimmed  with  al 
kinds  of  birds’  wings.  But  for  the  present  the  toque! 
is  a  real  fureur.  It  is  made  entirely  of  feathers  matchet 
in  colour  to  the  toilet,  in  plush,  in  silk  brocade,  and  in 
all  the  rich  Oriental  tissues,  which  are  also  used  for 
the  scarf,  cuirass,  and  tunic. 

Cashmere  is  the  material  par  excellence  for  autumn 
wear,  because  it  is  sufficiently  warm  without  being  so 
heavy  as  other  woollen  fabrics.  Three  costumes  at 
the  least,  and  a  comfortable  robe  de  chambre  of  cash- 
mere,  are  indispensable  for  the  present  season,  and  will 
prove  as  precious  in  an  economical  as  in  an  elegant 
point  of  view,  for,  combined  with  faille,  cashmere 
forms  a  most  tasteful  visiting  toilet,  and  by  itself  it 
composes  a  useful  home  or  walking  toilet. 

For  visiting  toilets  a  light  or  middle  shade  of  cash- 
mere  should  be  selected,  and  faille  of  a  more  decided 
tint  for  the  skirt,  sleeves,  and  ornaments. 

A  walking  costume  requires  a  darker  shade  of 
colour,  and  looks  very  well  trimmed  with  velvet  to 
match.  The  long  cuirass  polonaise  is  siiil  the  style 
preferred.  It  is  slit  open  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the 
fulness  of  the  train  to  ‘'ome  through.  No  puff  is  now 
made,  but  a  large  sash  bow  of  velvet  or  faille  is  placed 
at  the  opening  of  the  slit. 

The  robe  de  chambre  is  invariably  made  in  the  Princess 
shape,  sometimes  with  a  Watteau  pleat  at  the  back, 
sometimes  merely  gored,  and  with  the  required  fulness 
added  at  the  back.  Silk  cord  and  passementerie  are  a 
favourite  style  of  trimming  for  a  cashmere  robe  de  cham¬ 
bre.  Light  colours  are  preferred  for  the  cashmere,  with 
some  dark  tint  for  the  silk  lining  and  ornaments.  Thus 
we  were  shown  one  of  silver-grey  cashmere,  with  lining 
of  caroubier  silk,  and  passementerie  trimmings  to  match  ; 
and  another  of  pearl-grey  cashmere,  with  lining  and 
ornaments  of  navy  blue  silk. 

A  new  kind  of  cashmere  cloth,  thicker  than  cash- 
mere  and  softer  than  cloth,  will  compose  very  nice 
walking  costumes  for  the  winter. 

A  model  lately  introduced  is  the  Agnes  Swv/  robe, 
consisting  of  a  fourreau  of  prune  cashmere,  open  on 
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one  side,  over  an  under-y9//rrr»<M  «d  Hilk  to  match.  The 
bodice  ii  very  lonj^,  and  laced  up  the  h.uk,  o|H*n  ver) 
low  in  a  Mpi.ire  in  front,  with  h.iri  of  bl.»ck  velvet 
croHsed  «)ver  a  white  chelni^ette — .1  toilet  really  c*»pi‘  ' 
Iroin  M)ine  pii  tore  ol  the  lilteenth  century,  hut  wl>i 
reqiiire-i  .1  slight  and  eleg.int  lij'ure  to  set  it  oil 
advantage. 

Tw«)  other  ca.hmere  toilett  will  perhaps  pie  • 
more  generally,  as  they  are  of  a  imire  simple  style. 

One  is  of  steel-}»rey  cashmere  and  faille,  trimmed  \s  ith 
grey  braid,  speckled  with  steel.  'I  he  semi-trained  skirt 
is  linisheil  by  a  f.nllc  pUtse,  and  above  this  pUtte  by  a 
flounce  disposed  in  cornet-shaped  pleats,  e.ach  pleat 
being  fastened  down  by  a  tab  of  the  steel-speckled 
braid.  'I'he  polonaise,  very  long  in  front,  is  edged 
round  with  one  phsse  and  a  wide  strip  of  the  braid  ;  it 
is  raised  very  low  down  at  the  back  by  a  series  of 
cornet-shaped  pleats,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  ; 
at  the  side  a  cornet-shaped  pocket  is  ornamented  with 
steel  braid,  and  finished  with  a  bow  of  grey  ribbon 
and  long  fringed  ends. 

The  other  costume  is  of  bluish-grey  cashmere  and 
dark  blue  grosgrain  silk.  The  skirt  is  of  grey  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  uith  pleated  flounces  alternately  of 
cashmere  and  grosgrain.  The  polonaise,  which  opens 
in  front,  and  is  fastened  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon,  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  plisse,  and  is  looped  up  at  the 
back,  forming  a  sort  of  coat  basque. 

A  tasteful  toilet  for  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old 
is  of  pinkish-grey  cashmere,  with  short  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  deep  ^isse,  and  polonaise  edged  round  with  a 
ball  fringe  of  wool  to  match,  and  looped  up  at  the  back 
with  two  puffs  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  Breton  fichu 
of  rose-coloured  crepe  cie  chine,  with  fringe,  the  points 
of  which  were  placed  in  front,  and  both  ends  at  the 
back.  Pitferaro  hat  of  pinkish-grey  felt,  with  ribbon 
to  match,  and  clusters  of  rose-coloured  feathers,  form¬ 
ing  an  aigrette  at  the  side. 

Another,  for  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  is  of  sky- 
blue  cashmere,  with  skirt  entirely  pleated,  and  round 
bodice,  also  pleated  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
The  paletot,  of  blue  cashmere,  is  trimmed  round  with 
a  thick  cord  of  blue  silk,  and  is  fastened  down  the 
front  with  brandebourgs  of  the  same  cord,  put  on 
ladder-wise.  This  trimming  is  also  repeated  at  the 
back.  The  sleeves  are  also  laced  in  the  same  style  at 
the  side.  Inner  chemisette  and  sleeves  of  embroidered 
muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  Small  blue 
capote,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  and  cluster  of  white 
marguerites. 

And  a  very  dainty  frock  for  a  little  girl  five  years 
old  is  of  white  cashmere,  very  richly  embroidered, 
and  with  bows  of  cream-white  ribbon  at 'the  back. 
Toquet  of  cream  faille,  with  cream  feather  and  small 
cluster  of  roses. 

The  tablier  and  scarf  of  chenille  network  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  are  very  fashionable  ■  over 
autumn  tcMlets  of  coloured  faille  ;  the  bonnet  with  net 
crown  of  chenille,  and  faille  border  trimmed  with 
feathers  to  match,  to  complete  the  toilet. 

The  rainy  season  has  caused  the  return  into  favour 

the  Ulster  paletot,  made  like  a  long,  tight-fitting 


polonaise,  d«)ublc-breastrd  in  honf,  wi’h  t!  >ilMe  row 
ol  bultoiis,  and  bultoiM  upon  the  lll(•l\c  revern  and 
large  p«Hket». 

The  mo^t  elegant  model  of  the  kind  we  havest  e,,  ii 
in  ample  garment  of  navy  blue  xigogne,  made  in  the 
^tylolt  a  laiuii  XIV'.  1  oat,  and  t oming  ilown  to  m ithiii 
.1  few  iiuhei  of  the  edge  of  the  vkirt.  It  was  iiimmetl 
with  deep  revers  of  dark  b  ue  fai  le,  large  pinkets  put 
on  very  low  at  the  siiles,  sl«-evei  with  rever*.  aiul  skirt 
forming  plc.VM  behind,  and  faNtened  at  the  nides,  as 
high  as  the  pinkets,  by  two  strips  of  faille  and  a  largo 
bow.  'Phis  very  stylish  mantle  was  loose  in  front,  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down. 

W'e  have  also  noticed  some  very  elegant  travelling 
costumes,  ('no,  for  instance,  is  of  bulf-coloured 
vigogne,  with  very  long  tight-fitting  polon.ai.se, 
trimmed  with  deep  bands  of  dark  brown  velvet,  and 
also  the  collar  and  revers,  the  facings,  cuffs,  and 
pockets.  A  toquet  of  brown  velvet  completes  the 
costume.  It  is  trimmed  with  golden-brown  wings, 
pierced  with  a  golden  arrow. 

Another  costume  much  in  the  .same  style  is  of  navy 
blue  serge  and  black  velvet.  The  toquet  is  covered 
with  smooth  black  feathers,  tinged  with  blue. 

A  costume  of  ecru  woollen  pique,  with  polonaise 
edged  with  a  handsome  fringe  to  match,  is  also  in  very 
good  style.  The  fringe  is  formed  of  several  rows  of 
fluffy  woollen  balls,  finished  with  tassels. 

Dark- coloured  cloth  is  also  used  for  both  travelling 
and  walking  costumes.  When  the  polonaise  is  made 
of  this  material  it  is  long  and  tight-fitting,  in  the  four- 
reau  shape,  slit  open  at  the  sides  or  back,  but  without 
any  fulness.  It  is  trimmed  with  velvet  or  braid.  But 
the  most  suitable  model  for  cloth  is  the  redingote  dress, 
with  velvet  revers  like  those  on  a  gentleman’s  coat,  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  front.  There  are  often 
two  or  three  rows  of  buttons.  The  sleeves  have  deep 
velvet  culls. 

The  fourreati  dress  will  certainly  be  fashionable  this 
winter  ;  we  doubt  its  becoming  very  generally  adopted, 
however,  beciuse  it  suits  but  very  few  figures.  Many 
ladies  cling  in  preference  to  some  sort  of  tunic  or 
drapery.  The  scarf  tunic  is  that  which  remains  most 
in  favour,  and  it  is  very  frequently  selected  for  dresses 
of  faille  or  grosgrain  ;  the  scarf  is  disposed  in  fokls 
across  the  front  and  draped  at  the  back,  and  the  skirt 
shou'd  be  trained  and  a  go 'd  deal  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  plisses  and  bouillons. 

For  heavy  materials,  however,  this  fashion  is  not 
very  suitable,  and  there  is  then  no  alternative  between 
the  polonaise,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
fashion,  and  the  Princess  dress,  or  some  of  its  many 
modifications  which  go  by  the  name  of  robe  Gabrielle, 
Moyen-Age,  redingote,  &c.  The  latter  require  a  good 
deal  of  trimming  to  make  up  for  their  very  plain  ;o«t- 
line. 

The  rich  brocaded  braids  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  this  season  form  one  of  the  handsomest 
trimmings  possible  for  woollen  fabrics.  There  nre 
also  basket-work  braids  partly  wool  and  ptrHy  satin, 
or  silk  and  velvet,  or  again  merely  of  two  shades^Of 
wool  plaiting,  which  are  extremely  elegant  and'effec- 
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616. — Rosette. 
(CrocLet.) 


617. — Stand  WITH  Table-Bell. 


61^. — Bracket  with  Lambrequin. 


619. — Detail  of  Bell 
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624. — Insertion  for 
Washing  Material. 

625.— Netted  Coverlet  to  Keep  Off  Flies,  &c. 

626. — Insertion  for 
Washing  Material. 
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tlvc.  Nor  do  they  exclude  the  very  beautiful  and 
elaborate  fringes  which  are  now  made  in  such  a  variety 
of  patterns. 

The  shape  of  all  the  new  winter  mantles  we  see  is 
quite  in  corresponding  style  to  cuirass  bodices  and 
Princess  dresses.  They  are  generally  cut  very  long, 
and  if  not  tight-fitting,  sufficiently  so  at  leist  to  mark 
the  outline  of  the  figure.  Coloured  woollen  pique 


and  mattlasse  are  much  employed  for  out-of-door 
jackets.  They  are  trimmed  with  many  rows  of  braid, 
and  edged  with  woollen  fringe. 

Velvet  paletots  are  made  much  in  the  same  shape, 
except  that  their  sleeves  are,  generally  speaking,  wider. 
They  are  trimmed  with  rich  dull  silk  passtmenterie, 
and  either  deep  black  silk  guipure  lace  or  silk  and 
chenille  fringe,  or  both  combined. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


llUBAi,  writes — “  I  lire  iu  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  country.  I  have 
no  children,  and  my  husband  is  away  all  day.  Consequently  I  have 
much  time  on  my  hands.  Our  income  is  very  small,  and  I  should  not 
in  the  least  object  to  do  all  the  work  of  our  small  wdnos*  myself,  but 
my  husband  will  nut  hear  of  it,  for  two  reasons: — ist,  he  thinks  I 
should  find  it  too  much,  and  1  can’t  jKursuade  him  that  occupation  is 
necessary  and  good  for  m- ;  t  id,  we  should  lose  caste,  aud  our  friends 
would  think  ns  even  poorer  th  in  we  are.  So  we  keep  our  one  maid 
for  appearance’  sake,  though  with  her  wages  and  food  she  costs  us 
forty  pounds  a  year.  Now,  Hummisq-Bibd,  I  Lave  a  great  fancy  for 
cooking  and  manufacturing  fresh  dishes.  My  husband  knows  this, 
aud  is  always  bringing  me  home  cookery-books,  bat  1  find  the  same 
fault  with  them  all — the  recipes  are  not  given  from  an  economist’s 
point  of  view.  The  consumption  of  eggs  and  butter  is  something 
alarming  when  the  present  prii;es  of  both  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  I  leave  the  cookery-books  in  despair  and  turn  to 
your  Magazine  for  some  practical  advice  in  two  or  three  little  diffi¬ 
culties.  First,  then,  I  have  heard  that  shin  of  beef — the  cheapest 
part — may  be  so  cooked  as  to  form  not  only  a  nutritious  but  a  savoury 
dish.  I  look  in  my  small  phalanx  of  cookery-books  and  find  that  the 
recipes  direct  the  use  of  so  many  difi'erent  vegetables,  spices,  and 
sauces  as  would  make  the  dish  exceedingly  expensive.  One  recipe 
recommends  the  addition  of  port  wine !  Can  you  give  me  minute 
directions  how  to  cook  the  shin  of  beef  by  an  inexpensive  method  P” 
[1  think  you  will  find  the  following  an  excellent  and  a  must  inexpen¬ 
sive  dish : — 

Stewed  Shin  of  Beef. 

Take  two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef  (it  costs  or  9d.  per  pound) ;  cut 
it  into  squares  as  you  would  for  curry ;  throw  the  pieces  into  the 
bottom  of  a  saucepan,  which  place  over  a  slow,  clear  fire.  Put  no 
water  into  the  squeepan.  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  brown  on  one 
hide,  turn  it  and  brown  the  other.  When  all  the  pieces  have  been 
browned  on  either  side,  add  about  a  teacupful  of  hot  water.  By 
ilegrecs  add  more  het  water  till  the  meat  is  covered.  Peel  an  onion, 
rut  it  in  four,  tie  the  pic  -es  iu  a  scrap  of  white  muslin  and  drop  it 
i  ito  the  sauceii.in.  When  the  s‘ew  boils,  set  it  where  it  will  gently 
h  ininer.  This  it  must  do,  without  boiling,  for  about  four  hours. 
About  half-an-hour  before  it  is  to  be  dished,  stir  into  it  a  thickening 
of  flour,  water,  pepper,  and  salt.  If  stewed  gently,  and  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  boil,  th  *  beef  will  be  perfectly  tender,  without  being  stringy, 
the  sinews  quite  soft  and  in  a  jelly,  and  the  gravy  delicious.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  mushrooms,  well  washed  in  salt  and  water,  and  thrown  in  with 
tbo  thickening,  is  a  great  improvement.  If  you  buy  any  bone  with 
t’lio  shin  have  it  sawed  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  stew  them  with  the 
beef.]  “Another  difficulty  is  this.  We  have  a  joint  every  two  or 
throe  days,  and  though  1  always  get  it  as  small  as  I  can,  yet  there  is 
iuevit.ibly  a  littlu  cold  meat  left.  My  husband  says  it  is  nnnatnral 
fooil,  and  though  he  eats  it  when  there  is  nothing  else,  he  does  not 
like  it.  Could  you  tell  me  one  or  two  nics  ways  of  pretHiring  it  to  be 
e  ifeu  hot  ?  The  {lopular  “  hash”  hardens  the  meat,  and  the  vegetables 
neccs  ary  for  a  haricot  are  not  always  in  season.”  [Have  you  tried 
rissoles  P 

Rissoles  of  Cold  Heat. 

Cut  every  scrap  of  meat,  fat  and  lean,  off  the  bones.  Put  the  bones 
on  in  a  saucepan  to  stew  with  a  little  parsley  and  an  onion,  pepper 
and  salt.  The  longer  they  stew  the  better.  Chop  the  meat  very  fine; 
to  each  pound  allow  half  a  jKiund  of  breadcrumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  a  little  mixed  lemon-peel,  and  a  small  egg.  Beat  the  egg  for  a 
few  moments,  then  mix  it  with  the  meat  and  other  ingredients,  which 
it  will  form  into  a  paste.  Divide  this  paste  into  round  balls  and  fry 


them  till  brown.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  the  gravy  from  the  bones. 
If  you  like  curry,  you  will  find  cold  moat  excellent  prepared  in  that 
way  also. 

Stewed  Beef  with  Oysters. 

Put  a  sliced  onion  into  a  stewpan  with  half  a  pint  of  water.  When 
the  onion  is  soft,  add  the  liquor  from  a  tin  of  American  oysters,  and 
thicken  with  flour  and  water  and  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil  up,  after 
which  put  in  the  meat,  cut  in  thick  slices,  aud  the  oysters.  Stir  all 
round  once  or  twice  quickly,  let  it  simmer  till  the  moat  is  thoroughly 
hot,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  stew  boil,  and  serve.  1  have  given 
you  Very  simple  recipes,  but  if  you  would  like  to  try  an  elaborate 
curry  and  a  very  “  hot’’  one,  you  shall  have  the  recipe,  as  copied  from 
that  of  Mr.  Amot. 

Elaborate  Curry. 

“  Take  the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  pulling  off  all  leaves  till  it  is  the 
size  of  an  egg.  Chop  this  very  fine.  Take  two  apples,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  black  {lepper, 
the  same  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  one  large  tablespoonfiil  of  my 
curry  powder.  Mix  all  well  togetlier.  Take  six  onions  that  have  been 
chopped  fine  and  fried  brown,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pint  of  strong  beef  or  mutton  gravy.  When 
these  boil,  add  the  former  ingredients  and  stew  the  whole  up  well 
together.  Now  add  a  fowl  that  has  been  roast>-d  and  nicely  cut  up, 
or  a  rabbit,  or  some  lean  chops  of  pork  or  mutton,  or  a  lobster, 
or  the  rcniains  of  yesterday’s  boiled  calf’s  head.  Oh !  send  it  up 
warm  ;  a  warm-water  dish  is  worth  a  diadi  m !”  Mr.  Amot’s  curry 
powder  is  composed  of  8  oz.  of  turmeric,  40Z.  of  coriander  seed,  z  oz. 
of  cummin  seed,  and  z  oz.  of  fenigreek  seeds,  all  separately  powdered 
and  finely  mixed.  The  great  difficulty  about  curry  consiKts  in  boiling 
the  rice  so  that  each  grain  shall  bo  separate  and  distinct.  1  find  the 
following  dmjile  plan  produces  the  required  result : — 

To  Boil  Rice. 

After  having  washed  a  pound  of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters,  throw 
it  into  a  large  saucepan.  Add  sufficient  water  to  occupy  twice  the 
space  taken  up  by  the  rice.  Throw  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  the 
saucepan  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  not  upon  it,  for  half-an-hour. 
Then  set  it  over  a  clear  fire,  and  natch  it  that  it  may  not  boil  over. 
When  it  boils  set  it  on  one  side,  where  it  must  simmer  quite  slowly 
until  all  the  water  is  absorbed.  Do  not  stir  it.  Take  care  to  remove 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  water  is  absorbed,  otherwise 
the  rice  will  burn.  From  the  time  it  is  set  on  the  fire  this  process 
requires  about  twenty. five  minutes.  A  mure  elaborate  method  is 
described  in  Apician  Morsels: — “The  rice  should  be  put  in  water 
(which  water  frequently  change),  and  should  remain  in  it  for  half-an- 
hour  at  least.  This  both  clears  it  and  soaks  it.  Have  your  saucepan 
full  of  water  (the  larger  the  saucepan  the  better),  and  when  it  boils 
rapidly  souse  the  rice  in ;  it  will  be  done  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Strain  it  into  a  dish,  wipe  the  saucejuin  dry,  return  the  drained  rice 
into  the  saucepan,  aud  put  it  on  a  gentle  fire  fora  few  minutes  with  a 
towel  over  it.  Every  grain  will  be  separate.  Serve  in  a  dish  without 
a  cover.”  One  reason  why  the  boiling  of  rice  is  difficult  is  that  rice 
is  a  very  “chancy”  article.  Some  qualities  absorb  more  moisture 
than  others,  and  it  is  impossible  t  >  calculate  exactly  how  much  water. 
It  is  better  to  pat  too  much  than  too  little,  for  some  of  it  can  be 
drained  away ;  bat  if  too  little  water  has  been  pat  to  the  rice,  it  is 
better  to  take  some  of  the  latter  out  in  a  spoon  than  to  “sodden”  the 
whole  by  adding  water.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  yon  further  hints  for 
cheap  dishes  if  you  will  let  me  know  what  kind  of  cookery  you  and 
your  husband  like.] 


FLITTINGS. 


“  Bolievo  it,  sir, 
Tiiat  clothes  do  much  upon  the 
Does  on  the  brain  ;  and  thence. 
The  tailor  makes  the  man.” 


wit,  as  weather 

sir,  comes  your  proverb. 


Ben  Jonson. 


NE  of  our  greate.st  historians  says — 

“  Dress  is  characteristic  of  manners,  and 
manners  are  the  mirror  of  ideas.  Old 
•  coats  are  essential  to  the  ease  of  body 

and  mind ;  and  some  of  the  greatest 
j  f  achievements  of  men  have  been  executed  when 
the  owners  were  in  rags.  N  ipoieon  wore  an 
?'  ■?  old  seedy  coat  during  the  whole  of  the 

ji  Russian  campaign;  and  Wellington  wore 

i:  one  out  at  the  elbow  at  Waterloo.  Poets 

A  are  proverbial  for  their  pen  hunt  for  seedy 
garments.  A  hat  is  the  s\mb>l  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  wearer.  It  is  a  sign  and  token  of  his 
avocation,  habits,  and  opinions — the  creature  of  his 

phantasy.  A  man  is  known  b/  his  hat,  as  by  his 

Companions.  Extravagance,  priJe,  cold  heartedness, 
and  vulgarity,  with  many  other  of  the  ruling  passions, 
may  be  detected  by  its  form  and  fashion.  One  may 
ascertain  whether  a  man  is  whimsical,  grotesque,  or 
venialiy  flexinle  in  his  taste,  by  this  test.  Much  may 
be  deduced  from  the  style  in  which  it  is  worn.” 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  ladies’  bonnets  ?  If  so, 
there  is  no  lack  of  different  styles  at  the  present  time. 
Bonnets  are  of  all  shapes,  and  are  worn  “  with  a  dif¬ 
ference,”  in  accordance  with  the  wid  or  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  t"e  wearer — some  “  whimsically,”  others 
grotesquely”  enough  ;  and  as  to  “  venial  llex'bility  of 
taste,”  that  seems  at  present  the  prevailing  fault — if 
indeed  it  is  a  fault — of  Fashion  herself. 

Of  all  the  different  styles,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  the  small  close-.sh aped  bonnets  are 
the  most  stylish,  and,  in  many  cases,  very  becoming. 
There  are  two  styles  of  this  shape — that  in  which  tne 
bonnet  lies  close  down  upon  the  hair,  and  that  in  which 
there  is  a  nairow  interval  between  the  bnm  and  the 
hair,  that  interval  being  filled  up  with  a  roll  of  velvet 
and  silk  or  a  ruching  of  white  or  ivory  tulle.  The 
former  style  suits  those  who  wear  the  hair  curled  or 
frizzed  over  the  forehead  ;  the  latter  is  more  becoming 
when  the  hair  is  flat.  Large  features  look  larger  under 
one  of  these  small  b  mnets,  and  w.imenof  “  Amazonian 
presence”  should  refrain  from  ordering  a  capote  or  other 
small  shape. 

That  “extremes  meet”  is  a  piece  of  proverbial 
philosophy  especially  applicable  in  one  .sen-«e  to  F  ishion 
and  her  arbitrary  decrees.  A  new  style  is  introduced, 
which  gradually  increases  until  Iron  a  novelty  it  be¬ 
comes  an  innovation,  and  from  an  innovation  a  prepos¬ 


terous  absurdity,  which  produces  its  own  reaction. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  coalscuttle  bonnets  of  some  years 
ago.  They  grew  and  grew,  until  a  lady  in  walking 
costume  presented  an  absurd  appearance  of  top-heaviness, 
and  must  have  been  almost  unable  to  hear,  and  even 
more  incommoded  in  attempts  to  see  on  either  side  than 
a  horse  with  blinkers.  These  huge  headdresses  then 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  came  small 
scraps  of  lace,  ribbon,  beads,  and  flowers,  placed  on 
the  extreme  back  of  the  head,  invisible  from  a  front 
view  of  the  wt-an-r. 

Now,  following  on  the  rage  for  enormously  large 
hats  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  come 
these  small  and  Quaker-iike  bonnets,  which  present  as 
great  a  contrast  to  the  “  Gainsborough”  as  can  well  be 
imag  ned. 

There  is  but  little  change  to  record  in  the  fashion  of 
furs.  Sealskin  is  not  quite  so  popular  as  it  has  been  in 
preceding  seasons,  consequently  the  price  is  red  tced. 
Chinchilla  has  risen  again  in  general  estimation,  conse¬ 
quently  its  price  has  risen  too. 

Messrs.  Jannings  and  Co,  i 5,  Fenchurch  street, 
E.C.,  are  enabled  to  sell  their  furs  at  very  moderate 
prices  just  now,  as  they  had  the  foresight  to  buy  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
they  could  be  purvha->ed  now.  This  house  can  be 
recommended  for  furs,  and  a  few  extracts  from  their 
price  list  may  be  interesting  just  now.  The  price  of 
fur  seal  ja..kets,  which  will  be  worn  long  and  tight- 
fitting  this  winter,  in  common  with  other  jackets,  begins 
at  A  thoroughly  good  sealskin  jacket,  30  inches 

long,  may  be  had  at  £14.  The  prices  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  fur  muffs  areas  follows  : — Sable,  qzs., 

63s.,  70s.,  and  84s,  upwards;  Fur  Seal,  2 is.,  25s., 
30s.,  35'<Mand  40s.  upwards;  Ermine,  l6s.  6d.,  l8s.6d., 
2 Is.,  and  25s.  upwards;  Chinchilla,  27s.,  33s.,  40s., 
45s.,  and  63s.  upwards;  Black  Jenet,  i8s.  6d.,  25 
and  33s.upw.1rds ;  Lustered  Raccoon,  15s. 6d.,  18s.  6  1  , 
2 Is., 30s., and  35s. upwards  ;  Natural  Raccoon,  15s. 61., 
l6s.  6d.,  18s.  61,  2Is.,  and  27s.  upwards;  Beaver, 
16s.  6d.,  l8s.  6d.,  2Is.,  25s,  and  30s.  upwards; 
Otter,  38s.  and  45s  upwards-.  Skunk,  35s.  and  4SS. 
upwards;  Grebe,  14s.  6d.,  l6s.  6d.,  l8s,  6d.,  and  2 1  s. 
upwards.  Trimmings  of  Fur  Seal,  2  inches  wide,  a  e 
from  8s.  6d.  to  l8s  6d. ;  Natural  Raccoon,  3  in^^hes 
wide,  from  7s.  to  15s.  6  1.  -,  Grey  Fox,  2  inches  wi  le, 
from  9s.  to  14s.  6d. ;  and  Black  Polish,  4  inches  wide, 
from  5s.  to  6s.  6d. 
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639. — Stand  for  Greenhouse  Plant*. 


640. — Fkince  for  Various 
Articles  of  Dress. 


638. — Fringe  for  Various 
Articles  of  Dress, 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Serge  will  be  quite  as  popular  a  material  during  the 
coming  winter  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  Princess  of 
Wales  showed  her  good  sense  and  good  taste  by  patro¬ 
nising  this  useful  and  pretty  fabric.  It  will  be  self- 
trimmed,  or  trimmed  with  braid  or  silk  of  the  colour  of 
the  serge.  1  have  been  sent  some  samples  from  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Co.,  Woollen  Factors,  Wellington, 
Somerset.  Their  Royal  Government  serge,  as  used 
in  the  army  for  officers’  undre>s  suits,  is  54  inches 
wide,  and  costs  4s  I  id.  per  )ard.  Tne  colour  is  the 
deep  “  raven’s  wing”  shade  of  blue — in  other  words, 
blue-black.  The  Royal  Eslamene  serges,  20  inches  wide, 
at  2s.  I  I^d.,  are  excellent  -,  those  at  3s.  2d.  better  still. 
Blue  serge  appears  in  every  possible  ^hade,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  Is.  2d.  to  4s.  iid.  There  is  a  dark-blue 
cloth-like  serge,  29  inches  wide,  at  2s.  6d.  a  yard,  and 
a  Government  serge,  31  inches,  at  2s.  8d.,  would  be 
capital  for  boys’  suits.  The  cream-coloured  flannel 
serges  are  very  pretty.  Their  price  begins  from  Is.  o^d. 
Messrs.  Burton’s  cashmere  is  a  delightful  material. 
Among  the  samples  sent  me  are  some  lovely  dark  shades 
suitable  for  winter  costumes.  This  material  is  48  inches 
wide,  and  3s.  pd.  per  yard.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  of 
these  studies  is  a  very  deep  prune.  The  Estamene  cash¬ 
meres  have  a  diagonal  rib-like  serge,  and  seem  to  me, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  samples,  to  unite  the 
good  qualities  of  the  two  materials.  The  new  damasse 
serge  is  adapted  for  making  up  int*)  co^tumes  with  plain 
serges,  with  which  they  can  be  matched  in  all  shades. 
The  price  of  the  damasse  is  2s.  4d. ;  of  the  plain  to 
match.  Is.  Il^d. 

Here  is  something  amusing  that  I  have  found  in  a 
Paris  newspaper.  It  is  the  prospectus  of  a  hairdresser 
of  Montmorency  : — 

“This  model  establighmcnt,  unequalled  in  France,  combines 
economy  with  comfort  and  elejj.ince.  By  l\w  jadiciout  dutrihution 
of  its  largo  rooms,  fashionable  customers  need  not  fear  the  contact 
of  inferior  company.  Numerous  atteniliints,  irreproachably  attired 
and  selected  front  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  the  capital,  arc 
attached  to  the  establisiiment,  and  all  languages  are  spoken. 
Ladies,  for  whom  splendid  salons  are  reserved,  will  meet  with  the 
most  delicate  attentions  together  with  tpirituelle  conversation. 
Attendants  in  livery  will  introduce  them.  The  most  uncommon 
(iniditeg)  eoiffureg.  During  the  operations,  mysterious  music  will 
execute  various  pieces.  French  and  foreign  pa^wrs ;  refreshments 
gratis;  salon  de  conrersalion.  Shaving  by  electric  velvety  razor, 
honey  of  Arabia  soap  dissolved  in  morning  dew.  Hair  cut  with 
scissors  of  coral;  magnetic  brush.  Frisure  eolienne  orapeuse  ou 
calme.” 

This  last  sentence  I  find  untranslatable,  and  there¬ 
fore  transcribe  it  in  its  native  dress  as  it  issued  from 
the  fertile  mind  of  the  originator.  Who  shall  say 
henceforth  that  a  poet  and  a  barber  cannot  be  united  in 
the  same  person  ?  Could  an\ thing  be  more  "  sweetly 
pret  y”  and  poetical  than  the  idea  of  “  honey  soap 
mel'ed  in  morning  dew  ?”  We  shall  have  laundresses 
advertising  soon  that  they  will  wash  our  garments  in 
the  tears  of  the  dawn  and  dry  them,  as  St.  Francis  did 
his  coat,  by  hanging  them  on  a  sunbeam ! 

But  the  prospectus  reminds  me  of  the  Spanish  Hair 


Wash  for  invigorating  the  hair  after  illness  and 
cleansing  the  head.  I  have  been  sent  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  persons  who  have  tried  this  wash 
and  fjund  it  pleasant  and  beneficial.  It  is  applied  with 
a  sponge  and  cleanses  the  hair  thoroughly.  The 
Spanish  Wash  is  prepared  by  A.  P.  Middiman,  and 
his  name  appears  on  all  the  bottles,  the  prices  of  which 
are  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  They  can  be  ordered  through  any 
chemist,  bookseller,  or  hairdresser. 

While  on  the  subject  of  washes  I  may  men  cn 
Marmion’s  Dentalave  is  a  pleasant  prepar  t  or 
washing  the  teeth.  Its  perfume  is  refreshing,  and  it 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  gums.  Several  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  tried  a  bottle  upon  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  have  endorsed  all  I  have  said  on  the  subject.  The 
price  per  bottle  is  2s.  6d.  Madame  Letellier,  30, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies  it. 

The  name  of  “  Lavinia”  is  familiar  to  all  of  our 
readers  as  that  of  a  lady  who  makes  the  pretty  rock- 
coral  crosses  and  other  ornaments  in  coral  and  agate, 
in  which  she  manages  to  unite  the  beautiful  and  the 
useful.  This  lady  has  now  combined  the  two  charac¬ 
teristics  in  a  very  practical  form — that  of  a  dress- 
hoKier  which  not  only  keeps  the  dress  quite  free  o^  the 
ground,  but  is  in  itself  a  pretty  ornament  and  fini-h. 
The  price  of  these  in  black  ribbon  and  cord  is  Is.  lod., 
and  they  may  be  ordered  of  “  Lavinia”  at  her  usual 
address,  “  Scaddings’  Library,”  Belgrave  road,  London. 
Ladies  may  order  them  to  be  made  of  the  colour  and 
material  of  their  dresses,  but  of  course  in  this  case  the 
charge  will  be  higher.  They  will  also  be  made  to 
order  in  passementerie  or  jet,  and  1  feel  confident  that 
Lavinia’s  dre^s-holders  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  their  predecessors. 

Knitting  is  so  fashionable  an  employment  just  now 
that  our  subscribers  will  be  glad  to  know  where  to  find 
clear  directions  for  knitting  socks  and  stockings,  and 
babies’  shoes  and  gloves  in  wool  and  silk.  Sm.ill  cards 
in  neat  cases,  containing  full  directions,  by  Miss  E. 
Ryder,  are  published  by  Messrs.  Bellews  and  Hur- 
worth,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  Four  cards  are  in  each 
case.  That  entitled  “  How  to  Knit  Spun  Silk  Socks 
and  Stockings”  contains  directions  for  ladies’  knitted 
riboed  stockings”  gentlemen’s  knitted  riobed  sock, 
stocking  for  child  of  four,  and  gentlemen’s  sock  in 
plain  knitting. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  now  removed  her  business  from  295, 
Regent-street,  to  5,  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater. 

I  regret  that  I  must  leave  till  next  month  a  notice  of 
an  excellent  glove-cleaning  tablet  of  Mr.  Rimmel’s, 
and  a  quotation  from  his  delightful  book,  Livre  des 
Parfums,  which  I  have  been  reading  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  edification.  I  must  also  leave  till  then  a 
few  words  I  had  to  say  about  a  new  stove  and  some 
new  “foods” — preparations  of  milk,  cocoa,  &c.  I 
should  like  to  “  flit”  a  little  longer  this  month,  but  fate, 
in  the  shape  of  the  printer,  “  saith  me  nay.” 

Humming-Bird. 
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586. — BAU,  ToiLKTTKa. 

1.  In  rose-coloar  taffetas  and  pale  blue  gauze.  Princess  robe  in 
the  former,  with  plain  trained  skirt  at  the  back  and  deep  plisse  in 
front.  First  tablier  in  gauze,  vuiidyked  and  ornamented  with  an 
embroidery  of  brown  foliage  worked  in  silk,  bound  at  the  edges 
with  brown  silk.  This  ornamentation  is  repeated  on  the  Princess 
)Mdonuise,  which  is  luced  up  the  back,  falling  in  two  points  on  the 
train.  The  side  is  so  draped  as  also  to  fall  in  two  points.  The 
8<|uurc  at  the  neck  is  filliHl  in  with  white  tnlle  and  rouleaux  of 
brown  silk.  Shoes  in  rose  taffetas  with  brown  barrettes  and  blue 
rosettes. 

I.  Costume  in  white  taffetas  covered  with  white  tarlatan.  Trained 
skirt  ti'irame<l  with  a  deep  pleab^d  tarlatan  flouno-.  Tablier  and 
tunic  in  tarlatan,  both  puffed  and  oniamented  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  Cuirasse  in  tafletas  and  tarlatan,  trimmed  at  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  with  white  blonde  lace.  Flowers  on  the  shoulders 
in  front,  at  the  side  of  the  front  of  the  corsage,  and  in  the  coiffure. 

587.— OsBDKN  Toilettes. 

1.  Princess  robe  in  rose  taffetas,  trimmed  with  a  number  of 
narrow  gathered  flounces.  The  open  corsage  is  tillerl  in  with  a 
chemisette  of  muslin  finely  pleated,  ruche  and  jabot  of  luce.  Polo¬ 
naise  in  white  silk  network  with  fringe  at  the  lower  edge,  and 
siinulating  a  berthe  on  the  bcxlice.  V'elvet  bows  in  front  and  rose 
ribbon  bows  sustaining  the  drapery  at  the  side. 

z.  For  a  little  girl  of  6.  Costume  in  ilern  linen.  Short  plain 
skirt  and  polonaise,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  double  row  of  pearl 
buttons.  Sleeveless  paletot  with  sailor  collar.  All  the  edges 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  c?eru  gimp. 

3.  Princess  dress  in  pale  blue  linen,  skirt  ornamented  with  a 
deep  jilissd.  Black  lace  tunic  opening  en  biuis,  and  fastening  at 
the  side  under  a  bow  of  broad  blue  ribbon. 

588. — New  Costcmes. 

I.  In  navy  blue  faille  and  tx'ru  cashmere.  Short  trained  skirt 
with  gathered  flounce  and  plisse.  Long  ample  tablier,  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  fastened  at  the  back  under  a  putt’  and  Imw  of  riblion. 
Cuirasse  trimmed  with  fringe  and  with  high  and  turned-down  collar. 
Sleeves  open  to  the  elbow  and  tilled  in  with  a  pleating  of  faille  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  bow  of  ribtxm.  Chip  bonnet  with  cream  feathers  and 
roses.  Bandtaiu  of  wild  flowers. 

z.  Costume  of  rose  taffetas  and  cream  faille.  Trained  skirt, 
with  small  flounces  reaeliiiig  half-way  up  in  front.  Polonaise 
longer  at  the  back  than  in  front,  opening  at  the  side  with  pearl 
buttons.  Large  turned-down  collar  edged  with  a  plisse,  which  is 
repealed  on  the  polonaise.  Hose  ribbon  on  the  sleeve,  pocket,  and 
collar.  Long  bweJish  gloves. 

589.— Tkavellinq  Costcmes. 

I.  In  maroon  faille  and  Havana  ca.shmere.  .Short  trained  skirt 
with  deep  jilissc.  Polonaise,  double-breasted,  with  revers  collar  of 
faille.  Faille  sleeves  pleated  in  all  their  length,  with  cornet  of 
cashmere  and  bow  of  ribiMin.  A  ribbon  sash  sustains  an  aum(^nierc 
at  the  side.  Maroon  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  Surah  and  cream 
feathers. 

z.  Costume  in  bine  woollen  material.  Short  trained  skirt  with 
flounce.  Long  tunic  buttoned  in  front,  one  side  crossing  the  fnmt 
and  forming  u  scarf  tablier,  edged  with  fringe.  Corsage  pointed 
in  front,  and  at  the  back  jiiped  with  silk.  White  felt  hat,  trimmed 
with  a  white  gauze  scarf.  White  cashmere  burnous  with  cm- 
broidereil  border. 

590. — Walking  Costcme. 

Skirt  in  taffetas  with  two  flounces,  both  finished  at  the  lower 
edge  with  a  pliss^,  the  upper  having  a  putfed  heading.  Polonaise 
in  striped  foulard  buttoned  at  the  right  side  of  the  back;  the 
front  is  draped  to  this  part  nndcr  a  pocket  of  faille.  A  basi)uc  is 
simiilateil  by  a  rouleau  and  fringe  crossing  the  front  fi-om  right  to 
left,  tiuishiug  ut  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  with  a  pocket. 

591. — New  Costume. 

Costume  in  pale  blue  linen.  Round  the  skirt  is  brought  a  scarf 
of  linen  of  the  same  shade  striped  with  pale  rose  colour  falling  on 
the  train.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  alternate  puffings  of  both 
materials.  Fancy  straw  bonnet  with  tumed-up  brim,  lined  with 
pale  blue.  Bandeau  of  difl’erent  flowers.  Twist  of  ribbon  and 
cluster  of  flowers  in  the  crown. 


591. — Mobnin'o  Dbkss. 

This  cl.'gant  morning  robe  is  iu  pearl-grey  cashmere,  trimmed 
w  ith  lace  and  pink  riblmn  of  a  soft  shade.  The  style  of  trimming 
is  original,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  cap  is  of  white 
iiiusl  n,  trimmed  with  the  same  luce  and  loops  of  piiia  ribbon,  and 
a  pink  rose. 

593. — Bonnets,  Hats,  Jackets,  &c. 

594  to  61 1. — Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Undebclothing,  &c- 

594.  Lady’s  nightdress  of  fine  longcloth,  with  wide  open  sleeves, 
and  trimming  of  batiste  frill,  edged  with  lace. 

595.  Nightcap  of  nainsook,  with  narrow  curtain  vandyked  round 
the  outer  edge,  and  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch.  Round  the 
front  three  graduated  frills  of  nainsook,  similarly  worked  and  edged 
with  lace.  Above  the  curtaiu  is  an  insertion  of  embroidered 
batiste. 

596.  Lady’s  dressing-jacket  of  white  longcloth,  with  long  sleeves 
and  narrow  turned-down  collar,  trimmed  with  rows  of  feather 
stiti-hing. 

597.  Blouse  for  little  girls  of  4  to  8  years  old.  Blouse  of  fine 
cambric,  w  ith  collar  aod  cuff's  of  lawn,  trimmed  with  embroidery. 

598.  Lady’s  nightdress  of  fine  longcloth,  richly  trimmed  with 
lace  of  different  widths,  aud  striji.s  of  embroidery. 

599.  Chemise  for  little  girls  of  6  to  8  years  old.  Chemise  of  fine 
lawn,  scalloiied  and  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch. 

600.  Lady’s  drawers.  The  triinming  of  this  pattern  consists  of 
insertion  and  deep  flounce.  Trimming  of  narrow  slitcbiugi  inser¬ 
tion  of  embniidered  batiste,  and  closely -jileated  frill. 

601.  Lady’s  chemisette  and  collar  of  flue  linen  plainly  stitched. 

60Z.  Lady’s  draw  ers  of  longeloth,  trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion. 

60  j.  Geiitlcnaii’s  drawers  of  fine  longclotli  plainly  stitched. 

604.  Collar  and  cutis  trimmed  with  pleated  frill  of  batiste,  edged 
with  lace. 

605.  Gentleman’s  shirt  of  striiied  blue  aud  grey  percale. 

606.  Shirt  for  boys  of  6  to  8  years  old,  stitch^  down  the  front, 
and  fastened  with  ]H‘arl  buttons. 

607.  Nightdress  for  young  ladies.  Nightdress  of  fine  longcloth, 
worked  with  buttonhole  stitch. 

608.  Boy’s  nightshirt  of  longcloth,  plainly  stitched,  and  fastened 
with  pearl  buttons. 

609.  Nightcap  of  fine  longcloth,  with  double  frill  of  embroidered 
batiste.  Between  the  two  frills  is  a  trimming  of  narrow  folds 
plainly  stitched. 

610.  Gentleman’s  nightshirt  of  white  longcloth,  with  feather 
stitching  of  red  cotton. 

61 1.  Nightcap  of  fine  lawn,  with  insertion  and  edging  of  em¬ 
broidered  batiste. 

6 11. — '^rSPENDKB  FOE  FaN3  OU  FaBASOLS. 

This  chain  of  oxydised  silver  is  worn  as  a  bracelet,  aud  fitted 
with  a  carbineer’s  ho  ik  to  hold  the  f.in  or  parasol. 

613. — Lace  Edging  fob  Undeblinen. 

The  braid  cho.seii  111  ist  hive  on  ea-h  side  a  threefold  loop. 
1st  row :  1  double  iu  3  loops,  5  chain,  repeat.  2nd  row  :  5  double 
in  the  5  chain.  3rd  row  :  z  treble  between  the  z5  double  stitches, 
10  chain,  repeat.  4th  row  :  *  1  double  between  the  z  treble,  3 
double  in  the  10  chain,  4  times  alternately  5  chain,  z  treble  in  the 
same  10  chain,  then  5  chain,  3  double  in  the  same  10  chain,  repeat. 
5th  row  along  the  other  side  of  the  braid;  same  as  1st  row. 
6th  row :  I  treble,  z  chain,  miss  2,  repeat. 

614. — SquaHE  Foil  ANTIMACAS3AB. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

A  Russian  braid  of  cream-coloured  silk,  with  loops  oh  either  side, 
is  arranged  so  that  on  the  outer  sides  45.  and  on  the  inner  38  loops 
are  to  be  found ;  while  the  smaller  central  sipiare  has  outside  zo, 
and  inside  i  z  loops.  In  a  foundation  of  z  chain  crochet  8  double, 
4  on  one  side  and  4  on  the  other  side  of  the  z  chain  ;  close  in  every 
round  with  a  slip  stitch,  znd  round :  Turn  the  work,  and  going 
back  along  the  8  stitches  4  times  alfernately  (for  the  corner^ 
3  double  in  the  buck  part  of  a  stitch,  1  double  in  the  next  stitch. 
3rd  and  4th  rounds :  Turn  the  work.  Double  crochet  in  the  back 
part  of  the  stitch,  but  in  Mie  corner  stitches  3  double.  5th  round: 
Like  the  preceding,  but  after  the  centre  stitch  of  each  corner, 
crochet  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  first  stitch.  Fasten 
and  cut  the  thread.  In  the  inside  of  the  small  centre  square 
crochet  as  follows  the  6th  row  :  *  1  treble  in  the  last  loop  but 
one  of  the  side,  the  upper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  double 
in  next  loop  but  one,  drawn  up  with  the  preceding  treble; 
8  treble  with  1  loop  between  each  in  the  next  8  loops,  but 
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Fringe  for  Articles  of  Toilet. 


t. — Lace  Border, 

(Darning  on  Net). 


Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 


Fancy  Work-Basket. 


XUD 


NEEDLEWORK. 


V  tti  BiiMr^ 


;iV>j~;,<  J,>;  ,»s:.>: 


-Lace  Lixiing, 
(Knitting.) 


■Detail  of  Neck-Rest. 


■Design  in  Embroidery. 


653. — Detail  of  642A, 


L.ace  Edging  for  Under-Petticoats. 


652.— Lace  Edging  for  Under- Petticoats, 
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the  chain  between  the  centre  loops  is  joined  to  the  purl 
of  the  centre  figure,  1  chain ;  repeat  3  times  from  *.  Fasten 
and  ent  the  thread.  7th  round :  For  the  outside  of  the  small 
square,  3  double  with  i  chain  between  each  in  the  corner  loops 
together,  1  chain,  18  treble,  with  i  chain  between  each  in  the 
18  loops,  between  the  4th  and  3th  and  14th  and  i5tli  of  these 
trebles,  i  pnrl  instead  of  i  chain,  i  chain,  repeat  3  times  from  *. 
For  the  inside  of  the  large  8<|uare.  8th  round :  *  1  treble  in  the 
last  loop  but  one  on  a  side  of  the  square,  the  upper  parts  not  yet 
drawn  up,  i  treble  in  next  loop  but  one,  draa'ii  up  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Twice  altertiutely  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop, 
then  I  pnrl,  i  treble  in  next  loop,  3  times  alternately  1  chain, 
I  treble  in  next  loop,  10  chain,  3  double  in  the  9th  of  the 
10  chain,  turn  the  work,  join  to  the  7th  of  the  10  chain,  going 
back  along  the  3  double,  x  double  in  the  ist  and  3rd,  and  3  double 
in  the  centre,  always  in  the  back  part  of  the  stitch,  f  1  chain, 
turn  the  work  ;  going  back  along  the  7  double,  x  double  in  the  ist 
and  7th,  3  double  in  the  centre,  and  i  double  in  each  of  the  other 
stitches.  Turn  the  work,  join  to  the  xnd  of  the  previous  10  chain, 
going  back  along  the  stitches,  x  double  in  the  ist  and  last  3  double 
in  the  centre,  and  1  double  in  each  of  the  other  stitches ;  repeat 
once  from  f,  i  chain ;  turn  the  work  ;  going  back  along  the  stitches 
X  double  in  the  ist  and  last,  3  doubleinthecentrc,  joining  to  the  centre 
treble  of  the  7th  round  of  the  little  square,  1  double  in  each  of  the 
ther  stitches,  1  slip  stitch  in  last  treble,  1  chain,  x8  treble  with 
1  chain  between  each  in  the  next  x8  loops,  1  purl  between  the 
3rd  and  4th,  6th  and  7th,  ijth  and  16th,  18th  and  19th,  25th  aud 
x6th  treble,  and  join  to  the  corner  of  the  small  square  after  the  nth 
of  the  18  treble,  then  i  chain  ;  repeat  3  times  from  •,  joining  in 
very  repetition  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  9th  round :  On  the 
outside  of  the  square  *  3  treble,  with  1  chain  between  each  in  the 
corner  stitch,  taking  in  2  loops  of  braid,  1  chain,  43  treble,  with 
I  chain  between  each  in  the  next  43  loops,  1  chain  ;  repeat  3  times 
from  •,  and  close  the  whole  with  i  slip  stitch. 

615. — PnrccsHioN  with  EMBBOiDEny, 

Circular  cushion  covered  with  pink  satin,  having  in  the  centre  an 
embroidery  pattern  worked  on  grey  cloth  with  coloureil  silks ;  the 
birds  with  pink,  the  forget-me-nots  with  blue  and  yellow,  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  with  shaded  green  silk.  The  stitches  requirttd 
are  satin,  overcast,  and  feather  stitch.  When  the  grey  cloth  has 
been  sewn  on  the  cushion  it  is  finished  off  with  a  box-pleating  of 
pink  satin  ribbon,  and  large  bows  of  broad  ribbon  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide. 

6x6. — Rosette  fob  AN’TniACASSABS,  &c. 

Crochet. 

Close  IX  chain  into  a  circle  and  crochet  as  follows: — ist  round: 
S  chain  to  form  1  double  long  treble,  15  times  alternately  x  chain, 
I  double  long  treble,  then  2  chain.  Every  round  is  close<l  with  a 
slip  stitch,  xnd  round :  3  double  in  the  x  chain ;  repeat.  3rd 
round  :  5  chain  to  form  i  double  long  treble,  x  double  long  treble, 
15  times  alternately  5  chain,  3  double  long  treble  in  the  next  3 
stitches ;  then  5  chain.  4th  round  :  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  double  long  treble,  *  9  double  in  the  5  chain,  1  double  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  centre  of  the  3  double  long  treble,  3  double  in 
the  5  chain,  9  chain  ;  join  to  the  6th  of  the  9  double,  9  double  in 
the  9  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  3rd  of  the  3  double,  5  double  in  the 
same  5  chain  where  3  double  were  crocheted,  t  chain ;  turn  the 
work,  going  back  along  the  9  doable,  x  long  treble  with  3  chain 
between  each,  3  chain,  7  doub'e  long  treble  with  3  chain  ^tween 
each  in  the  next  5  stitches,  the  3  centre  stitches  in  the  3rd  of  the 
5  stitches,  3  chiun,  x  long  treble  with  3  chain  between  each  in  the 
next  stitches ;  join  to  the  xnd  of  the  9  double  to  the  6th  of  which 
you  have  previously  joined ;  turn  the  work,  going  back  along  the 
stitches  10  times  idtcmateiy  3  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  3  chain, 
then  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  sth  of  the  5  double,  1  double  in  the 
same  5  chain  in  which  5  and  then  3  double  were  worked,  i  double 
in  centre  of  donUe  long  treble ;  repeat  from  *,  joining  as  shown  by 
the  illnttration. 

617  and  619. — Stabd  with  Table-Bell. 

Stand  of  carved  wood,  with  small  bell  ot  bronxe  and  polished 
steel.  Roniid  the  lower  part  of  the  stand  is  a  border  of  white  cloth 
vandyked  on  each  side,  and  ornamented  with  a  braid  of  red  and 
white.  The  latter  has  an  embroidery  of  point  russe  worked  with 
yelkrw,  blue,  and  black  silks. 

618  and  621.— Sbaokxt  WITH  Laubrequin. 

This  elegant  ornament  is  cut  out  of  brown  or  stained  wood,  carved 
and  fitted  with  appliances  for  fastening  up  ag^nst  the  wall.  It  has 
a  semi-oval  slab,  a  richly-carved  back,  and  an  embroidered  lambre¬ 


quin  in  front,  for  which  illustration  6x1  gives  the  original  size.  The 
ground  of  the  lambrequin  is  dark  brown  cloth,  with  an  applique 
embroidery  of  maize-colouretl  taffetas,  sown  on  with  gold  cord  and 
black  silk.  The  leaves  are  embroidered  with  brown  silk  in  satin 
stitch,  and  between  each  Vandyke  is  a  brown  silk  tassel. 

6x0. — OaxAJiEXTAL  Wobk-Case. 

This  case  is  an  egg-shapc<l  box  of  oxydized  silver,  opening  in  two 
halves  with  hinges  and  clasps.  Within  the  case  is  a  lining  of  lilac 
satin.  tk)rd  knd  tassels  of  lilac  silk,  with  rings  of  oxydised  silver, 
are  introduced,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

6x2. — Orkahebtal  Fab-Spspendeb. 

This  handsome  ornament  is  made  of  blue  silk  cord,  and  with  an 
agraffe  of  polished  and  oxydised  silver,  fiuishiHl  oft’  with  tassels  of 
blue  silk  and  a  carbineer’s  hook.  The  col''ur  of  the  cord  and  tassels 
must,  of  course,  correspond  with  that  of  the  dress. 

6x3. — Lace  Bdoiho. 

(Jroebet  and  Mignardisc. 

Commence  as  follows: — ist  row:  *  1  double  in  1st  loop  of  mig- 
nardise,  3  chain,  i  double  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  1  double  in  next 
loop,  I  bar  of  13  chain,  going  bock  along  them  miss  1,  11  double, 
t  I  double  in  next  loop,  twice  alternately  1  chain,  1  double  in 
next  loop,  then  a  bar  of  9  chain,  going  back  along  them  miss  i, 
8  double;  repeit  4  times  from  f,  then  i  double  in  next  loop,  twice 
alternati  ly  i  chain,  1  double  in  next  loop,  then  a  bar  of  1 1  chain, 
take  out  the  needle,  take  up  the  end  stitches  of  the  lust  6  bars,  and 
draw  them  up  with  the  stitch  ont  of  which  the  needle  was  taken  ; 
then  going  l^k  along  the  11  chain,  11  double,  1  chain;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row  :  Alternately  i  treble,  x  chain,  miss  x.  3rd  row  : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  8  times  alternately  1  pnrl  of  J 
chain  and  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  of  the  centre  9  loops  of  the  next 
sc.illop  (the  slip  stitch  must  take  in  the  bmp  with  the  pnrl),  2  chain, 
I  purl  in  next  loop,  3  times  alternately  1  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  next 
loop ;  then  6  slip  stitches  in  next  6  loops,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in 
next  loop,  X  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain;  join  to  the  last  but  one  of  the 
chain  before  the  6  slip  stitches,  twice  alternately  i  chain,  1  purl, 
then  I  chain,  1  double  in  last  slip  stitch,  1  double  in  next  loop,  1 
chain  ;  repeat  from  •. 

6x4  and  626, — Ibsebtioxs  fob  Washibo  Materials,  ic. 

The  patterns  arc  embroiderctl  in  satin  aud  overcast  stitch  n 
nainsook  or  fine  lawn.  Round  the  edge  a  row  of  buttonhole  stitch. 

625. — Netted  Coveulet  to  Keep  off  Flies. 

This  pretty  and  fanciful  coverlet  is  drawn  up  into  something  like 
the  shape  of  a  hat,  ami  is  made  of  slanting  netting  or  a  very  large 
make  of  net  cut  on  the  cross. 

A  strong  ribbon  wire  is  sewn  down  each  seam,  and  covered  with 
blue  ribbon  and  narro.v  white  lace.  A  bow  of  broad  blue  ribbon  is 
introduced  where  the  seams  meet,  and  the  outer  frill  is  edged  with 
narrow  lace  and  white  gimp. 

6i6a. — Dctail  of  Habkebchief-Case. 


61',  631,  and  631.  — II  i.voixo  W0BK-C.A8E  WITH  Kbotted 
KniBaE. 

'Fhe  pocket  itself  is  cut  out  of  bine  grosgrain  silk  and  batiste 
dcru.  On  the  flaj)  is  a  monogram  between  two  broad  straps  of 
batiste  and  knotted  work  edged  with  fringe.  A  metal  ring  crocheted 
rou:id  with  silk  cord  is  attached  to  smaller  similar  rings  on  the 
pocket  by  means  of  cord  and  tassels,  and  serves  to  hang  it  to  the 
wall  of  the  dressing-room  or  study.  The  cords  and  tassels  are  of 
blue  silk,  and  the  batiste  on  each  side  of  the  knotted  work  is 
arranged  in  puffings.  For  the  knotted  work  which  is  done  the 
narrow  way  see  illustration.  Along  a  donble  fonndation  thread  of 
ecru  twist  join  ix  threads  folded  in  half,  and  measuring  rather 
more  than  2  yards,  as  directed  in  one  of  <mr  previous  numbers. 
With  these  24  strands  work  as  follows  the  ist  row :  Work  from 
left  to  right  over  a  doable  foundation  thread  x  bnttonhole  loops 
with  each  strand  one  after  the  other.  2nd  row  :  With  the  first  4 
of  the  24  strands  3  doable  knots;  repeat.  3rd  row :  Like  the  first 
row.  4th  row :  With  the  ist  to  tho  4th  strand  and  with  the  xist 
to  the  S4th  strand  8  donble  knots,  with  the  centre  16  strands  4 
raised  spots.  For  each  of  these  work  3  donWe  knots  with  the  next 
4  strands  in  succession,  and  then  join  to  the  ^  knotted  strands 
where  the  illustration  shows.  To  do  this  draw  the  thread  through 
with  a  crochet  hook  and  work  i  donble  knot  on  the  right  side  of  the 
work.  5th  row :  With  the  centre  i  s  atrands  3  raisad  spots  as 
before,  with  the  5th  and  6th  and  the  19th  and  xoth  $  double 
buttonhole  knots  each,  then  with  the  ist  over  the  2nd,  and  the  X4th 
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over  the  13rd  end  i  buttonhole  loop,  with  the  3rd  to  the  6th  and 
with  the  19th  to  the  22nd  i  double  knot  each.  6th  row :  With  the 
centre  8  atmnds  t  raised  spots,  with  the  7th  and  8th  and  with  the 
17th  and  18th  4  double  buttonhole  loops  each,  with  the  ist  to  the 
4th  and  with  the  jth  to  the  8th,  with  the  ■7th  to  the  xoth  and 
with  the  list  to  the  14th  i  double  knot  each.  7th  row:  With  the 
centre  4  ends  i  raised  spot,  with  the  9th  and  loth  and  with  the 
15th  and  16th  strands  3  double  buttonhole  knots  each,  with  the  3rd 
to  the  6th  and  with  the  7th  to  the  loth  strands,  with  the  t5th  to 
the  18th  and  the  19th  to  the  2znd  strands  1  double  knot  each,  with 
the  ist  over  the  2nd  and  the  24th  over  the  23rd  i  buttonhole  loop 
each.  8th  row;  With  the  i ith  and  12th  and  with  the  13th  and 
14th  strands  2  double  buttonhole  knots  each,  then  with  all  the  24 
strands  i  double  knot  with  every  4,  with  the  nth  and  12th  and 
the  13th  and  14th  2  double  buttonhole  knots  each.  9th  to  the  i  ith 
rows :  Like  the  7th  to  the  Sth  rows,  but  in  reverse  order,  then 
repeat  the  4th  to  the  nth  row  as  often  as  re(iuiri*d,  knowing  12 
insteiul  of  6  double  knots  in  every  repetition  of  the  4th  row  with 
the  first  and  last  4  strands.  The  new  pieces  of  thread  are  tied  on  in 
a  weaver’s  knot. 

For  the  fringe  see  illustration  631..  It  is  worked  the  long 
way  over  a  double  foundation  chain  with  folded  strands  of  about 
2  yards  long.  The  first  3  rows  are  like  the  first  3  of  the  insertion, 
except  that  in  the  2nd  row  2  instead  of  3  double  knots  arc  to  be 
worked.  4th  row :  Every  pattern  requires  20  strands,  4  raised  spots 
are  knotted  with  the  16  centre  strands,  with  the  ist  over  the  ind 
and  the  20th  over  the  19th  3  tatted  knots  each.  With  the  centre 
12  ends  of  a  pattern  3  raised  spots,  with  the  2nd  over  the  3rd  and 
the  19th  over  the  18th  2  buttonhole  knots  each,  then  with  the  3rd 
over  the  4th  and  the  i8th  over  the  17th  4  fatted  knots,  with  the 
2nd  over  the  ist  and  the  19th  over  the  20th  two  and  a-half  tatteil 
knots,  then  with  the  20th  and  the  ist  strand  of  the  following 
pattern  i  doable  buttonhole  knot,  after  which  knot  together  the 
19th  and  20th  and  the  ist  and  2nd  strands  of  the  next  pattern. 
6th  row :  With  the  centre  8  strands  of  a  pattern  2  raised  knots,  with 
the  4th  and  5th  and  17th  and  18th  z  buttonhole  knots,  then  with 
the  5th  and  6tb  and  15th  and  16th  strands  4  tatted  knots.  7th 
row :  With  the  centre  4  strands  i  raiseil  spot,  with  the  6th  and  7th 
and  the  15th  and  14th  2  buttonhole  loops  each,  then  with  the  7th 
and  Sth  and  ■4th  and  13th  4  tatted  knots  each,  with  the  Sth  and 
7  th  and  1 3th  and  1 2th  2  buttonhole  loops  each,  and  then  the  centre 

4  ends  in  1  knot.  At  the  lower  edge  the  strands  are  cot  to  an 
equal  length,  and  the  fringe  is  sewn  on  to  the  insertion  with  over¬ 
cast  stitches. 

628,  638,  and  640. — FRixaES  por  Various  .\rticles  of  Dbebs. 

No.  638  consists  of  a  border  in  plaited  work,  twisted  together 
with  black  and  gold  soutache,  finished  off  with  long  tassels  of  wavy 
silk.  Consulting  illustration  628,  cut  3  strands  of  gold  soutache 
the  length  required,  and  folding  them  in  half,  fasten  them  on  the 
weight^  cushion  with  three  pins,  and  pass  through  each  of  the 
loops  a  folded  length  of  black  soutache.  When  this  work  has  been 
continued  for  the  necessary  width  cut  strands  of  black  silk  measuring 
in  the  original  7  inches  in  length,  and  knot  them  to  the  plaited 
border  in  the  manner  shown  in  our  illustration. 

No.  640  requires  for  its  completion  lilac  and  white  purse  silk, 
with  short  tufls  of  waved  silk  of  the  same  colours.  As  a  foundation 
a  white  silk  braid  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  is  chosen,  and  to  this 
are  fastened  the  strands  of  white  and  lilac  silk.  The  tufts  of  silk  and 
loops  of  waved  silk  are  then  knotted  to  the  purse  silk,  as  shown  in 
illustration  640. 

633. — Lace  Edoixo, 

ist  row :  *  5  chain,  3  long  treble  in  the  ist  of  the  $  chain, 

5  chain,  i  long  treble  where  the  last  were  crocheted,  4  chain  ;  join 
to  the  stitch  where  the  long  treble  were  crocheted,  6  chain,  2  treble, 
with  5  chain  between  them,  in  the  chain  before  the  3  long  treble, 
5  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  3rd  of  the  long  treble  ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  3  double  in  the  5  chain,  2  double  in  the 
4  chain,  i  chain. 

634.— Lace  EDonra  fob  Wabhixo  Materials. 

Crochet  and  Mignardise. 

The  braid  required  for  this  design  must  have  threefold  loops  on 
each  side.  Commence  as  follows  : — •  ist  row  :  i  treble  in  each  of 
the  threefold  loops,  draw  the  thread  tightly  through  the  top  of  ist 
treble,  4  chain,  i  double  in  3rd,  and  1  treble  in  2nd  and  1st  chain; 
repeat  from  *.  For  the  other  side  *  1  double  in  centre  of  the  three- 
fbld  oops,  X  chain,  i  treble,  drawing  together  last  loop  and  ist  of 
next  cluster ;  repeat  from  *. 


629,  630,  63J,  and  619. — Stand  for  Greenhouse  Plants. 

The  frame  is  carved  out  of  brown  stained  wood,  and  branches  out 
on  each  side,  leaving  room  for  fi'c  fiower-pots.  Hound  the  frame 
is  a  twist  of  knotted  work  of  brown  wool,  the  ends  of  which  are 
thrcadwl  through  metal  rings,  and  end  in  ball  tassels.  Six  rings, 
measuring  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  covereil  with  light  brown  moss 
wool,  and  crochetcil  round  with  purse  silk  of  a  darker  shade.  Close 
52  stitches  into  a  circle,  6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble;  then 
alternately  miss  3,  i  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3.  Close  every  round 
with  a  slip  stitch.  The  2nd  and  3rd  rounds  are  crocheted  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  treble  stitches  in  reverse  order ;  then  cover  a  ring 
with  the  crochet,  and  join  the  3rd  row  with  the  foundation  chain  as 
follows : — I  double  in  the  3  chain  of  the  3rd  row  and  the  3  corre¬ 
sponding  foundation  stitches,  10  treble,  i  double,  repeat.  In  the 
centre  of  each  ring  is  a  ball  of  wool.  Thu  small  centre-piece  of 
wool  (see  illustration)  is  wound  round  crosswise  50  times.  A  netMlle 
threaded  with  purse  silk  is  then  passed  through  the  hole  and  tied 
tight  in  a  knot.  Cut  the  strands  of  wool  evenly  and  the  ball  is 
finished.  Join  the  ball  with  the  purse  silk  to  the  metal  ring,  as 
shown  in  illustration.  The  tassel  consists  of  6  strands  of  moss 
wool  tied  round  with  brown  soutache  and  finished  ott’  with  wool 
balls.  A  piece  of  cardb.iard  3  inches  long  is  required,  round  which 
the  strands  of  wool  are  wound  50  times,  and  a  double  knot  of 
soutache  is  twisted  (see  illustration).  When  the  knotted  work  has 
been  twisted  to  the  rwiuiretl  length,  arrange  it  in  the  frame  in  the 
manner  shown  in  illustration. 

636. — Pocket-Handkerchief  Case. 

Crochet. 

The  case  is  cut  out  of  a  square  of  cardboard,  the  outside  of  which 
is  covered  with  bright  blue  satin,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  white 
satin  quilted  over  scented  wadding.  For  the  cover,  which  is  cro¬ 
cheted  with  cream-coloured  purse  silk,  commence  as  follows: — 
Along  a  foundation  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet  the  ist 
row :  2  treble  with  3  chain  between  them  in  the  next  stitch,  *  5 
chain,  miss  9  stitches,  2  treble,  with  3  chain  between  them,  in  the 
next  stitch ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  ;  i  treble  in  the  next  treble, 
•  5  chain,  miss  9  stitches,  z  treble,  with  3  chain  between  them,  in 
the  centre  of  the  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  When  the  2nd  amt  3rd 
rows  have  been  repeatetl  as  often  as  is  necessary,  fasten  the  cover 
on  the  outside  of  the  ca.se.  The  sewing-on  of  the  cover  is  hidden 
by  a  box-pleating  of  blue  satin  ribbon  and  a  niching  of  the  s.ame 
material.  At  each  corner  is  a  bow  of  cream-coloureil  ribbon  ar¬ 
ranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

637. — Shade  for  Butter,  Jellies,  Fruit,  ic. 

The  shade  consists  of  a  bell-shaped  cover  of  white  net,  stillened 
with  cane,  and  triinmeil  with  a  vandyked  star  of  red  leather. 
Strips  of  tlie  latter  material  are  bound  round  the  cane  in  the  way 
shown  in  our  illustnition.  .V  handle  and  twisted  pattern  of  cane 
are  then  arranged  on  the  shade. 

640A. — Fringe  for  Toilet  .\bticle3. 

Crochet  and  Knotted  Stitch. 

Materials :  Ecru-coloured  thread. 

ist  row:  *  16  chain,  the  last  S  made  into  a  loop  by  crocheting 
1  double  into  the  i  ith,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  9th  of  the  16  cliai’’ ; 
turn  the  work  and  go  back  along  the  same  stitches,  i  chain,  7  trr  e 
with  I  chain  between  each  in  the  loop ;  turn  the  work ;  go  b  k 
along  the  previous  stitches,  4  chain,  7  times  alternately  i  treble  in 
the  separate  chain  stitch,  2  chain,  then  i  treble  in  the  vertical  part 
of  the  last  doable,  2  chain,  i  doable  in  the  5th  of  the  16  chain ; 
turn  the  work.  Along  the  previous  silk  8  times  alternately  4  chain, 

I  raised  spot  in  the  next  a  chain  stitches ;  for  these,  take  up  i  o 
long  stitches  out  of  the  2  chain  stitches,  draw  them  long  and  draw 
them  up  together,  then  3  chaii,  i  treble  in  the  4  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  last  treble,  9  times  alternately  5  chain, 

I  doable  in  the  4  chain,  then  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist  of  the  16 
chain;  turn  the  work,  going  hack  along  the  previous  stitches,  3 
chain,  1  doable  in  the  4  chain,  9  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  purl  of 
5  chain,  and  i  doable  in  the  ist  stitch,  z  chain,  i  double  in  the  next 
$  chain,  then  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  4  chain ;  repeat  fn>m  *. 
In  every  repetition,  before  turning  the  work,  i  double  in  the  last  3 
chain  of  the  previous  pattern.  2nd  row :  Along  the  straight  line  of 
the  scallop,  alternately  z  long  treble  in  the  marginal  stitch,  $  chain, 
miss  an  interval  (see  illustration).  Below  the  scallop  knot  the  fringe. 
641. — Lace  Border. 

Darning  on  Net. 

Materials :  White,  black,  or  ivory  net,  with  silk  of  the  same  colour 
(or  glace  thread). 

This  design  is  intended  for  fichus,  veils,  or  ends  of  cravats. 
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641. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Mi<;nar(lise  and  Crochet. 

This  pattern  is  crocheted  the  narrow  way  as  follows: — ist  row: 
Along  a  foundation  of  19  chain,  3  treble  in  the  nth  of  the  19 
chain,  t  chain,  3  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  3  chain,  i  double  in 
the  next  stitch  but  3,  3  chain,  miss  3.  3  treble  in  next  stitch, 

2  chain,  3  treble  in  next  stitch.  2tid  row :  (Turn  the  work  in 
every  row)  2  chain,  6  treble,  the  2  centre  ones  with  1  chain 
between  them  in  the  2  chain  between  trebles,  3  chain,  i 
double,  3  chain,  6  treble,  the  i  centre  with  3  chain  between,  in 
the  next  1  chain  between  3  trebles,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  centre  of 
next  S  chain.  3rd  row  :  5  chain,  6  treble,  the  i  centre  with  2  chain 
between  them  in  the  2  chain  between  3  trebles,  7  chain,  6  treble  as 
before  in  the  next  i  chain.  4th  row :  3  chain,  6  treble  as  before  in 
the  2  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  7  chain,  3  chain,  6  treble 
as  before  in  the  2  chain  between  3  trebles,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  centre 
of  next  5  chain.  5th  row :  5  chain,  6  treble  as  before  in  the  2  chain, 

3  chain,  i  double,  3  chain,  6  treble  as  before  in  the  2  chain,  1  chain, 

7  treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  i  double 
in  the  chain  stitch  before  the  6  treble.  6th  row :  6  times  alternately 
5  chaio,  I  double  in  the  chain  stitch  before  the  next  6  treble,  2 
chain,  6  treble  as  before  in  the  2  chain,  7  chain,  6  treble  as  before  in 
the  2  chain,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain.  The  pattern  is 
now  continued  as  in  the  last  4  rows,  always  rememliering  that  the 
pattern  of  the  centre  ojienwork  strip  has  only  3  rows,  while  the 
other  ])art  of  the  lace  has  4. 

642A  and  653. — Fancy  Work-Basket. 

Basket  and  handle  of  cardboard  covered  with  gilt  jardiui^re 
canvas,  embroidered  with  clarct-colound  chenille.  Filoselle  of  the 
same  shade  and  gold  thread.  Our  illustration  No.  642  gives  the 
design  in  the  original  size.  The  basket  is  then  fitted  with  a  claret- 
coloured  silk  bag,  drawn  up  with  a  cord,  and  round  each  section  of 
the  canvas  is  a  box-pleated  ruchiiig  of  claret-colound  sarcenet 
ribbon.  Bows  of  the  latter  arc  placed  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

643. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Materials,  &c. 

Point  Lace  and  Embroidery. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  batiste,  mull  muslin,  or 
nainsook,  the  point  lace  braid  being  carefully  arranged  to  follow  the 
outlines.  The  connecting  and  Ve  ictian  bars  are  worked  with  lace 
thread  in  the  usual  way  in  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The 
wheels  and  lace  stitches  are  then  worked,  and  the  braid  woi-kcd 
round  in  overcast  stitch.  Tlie  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in 
satin  stitch,  and  the  ground  cut  away  from  the  bars  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

644.— Insertion  fob  Civeblets,  Antimacassars,  Ac. 

Knitting. 

Materials :  Cotton,  wool,  or  thread. 

Cast  on  25  stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows: — 1st  row  : 
Knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forwanl,  knit  2  together,  knit  7,  cotton 
forward,  knit  3  together,  knit  7,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together.  2nd  row;  Slip  i,  knit  ii,  purl  i,  knit  12 
(out  of  the  2  made  stitches  knit  i,  purl  i).  3rd  row  :  Slip  1,  knit  i, 
ki  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  knit 
2  1  ;ether,  cottou  forward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
kn.v  3,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2.  4th  row :  Slip  i,  knit  10,  purl  3,  knit  1 1.  5th  row  :  Knit 
2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  knit  5,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  4,  knit  2  toiiether,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  6th 
row:  Slip  i,  knit  9,  purl  5,  knit  10.  7th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  knit 
2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i,  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  knit  7,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  I,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2. 
8th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  8,  purl  7,  knit  9.  9th  row  :  Knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  cotton 
forward,  knit  9,  knitting  the  centre  5  very  loosely  so  that  they 
make  long  stitches,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  knit  2 
together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  10th  row:  Slip  i, 
knit  7,  purl  2,  twice  cotton  forward,  kuit  off  the  J  long  stitclies, 
twice  cotton  forward,  purl  2.  knit  8.  nth  row:  Slip  i,  knit  1,  knit 
2  together,  tw'ice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  5,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2.  i2th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  8,  purl  7,  knit  9.  13th  row:  Knit 
*  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  S,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  knit  2  together,  cottjn  forward. 


knit  5,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
14th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  9,  purl  5, knit  10.  15th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i, 
knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  l,  knit  2  togetlier,  cotton  forward, 
knit  4,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2.  1 6th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  10,  purl  3,  kuit  11 ;  repeat  the  ist 

to  the  16th  row. 

645. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  M.itehial3. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  mignardise  crochet  as  follows: — ist  row  :  i  sM’ 
stitch  in  the  second  loop,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  i  sUp  stiteh 
the  next  loop  but  one,  then  5  chain,  *  twice  alternately  slip  stitch 
in  the  next  loop  but  one,  7  chain,  miss  i  looji,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
2  next  loops  together,  twice  alternately  7  chain,  miss  1  loop,  1  slip 
stitch,  then  5  chain,  miss  i  loop,  i  slip  stitch,  twice  alternately  5 
chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  then  14  chain,  miss  i  loop,  i  slip 
stitch,  7  times  alternately  1 3  chain,  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  then 
14  chain,  after  the  6th  of  these  14  chain  draw  the  centre  stitches  of 
the  7  loops  formed  by  the  13  chain  through  the  stitch  on  the  needle 
so  as  to  form  a  rosette  (sec  illustration),  and  join  the  nth  of  the 
14  chain  to  the  4th  of  the  previous  14  chaiu,  miss  i  loop,  i  slip 
stitch,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  miss  1  loop,  i  slip  stitch,  joining 
the  centre  of  the  5  chain  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite  5  chain,  then 
S  chain,  joining  as  before ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  *  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  centre  of  next 
7  chain,  7  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  centre  of  next  7  chaiu,  6  chain,  1 
slip  stitch  in  centre  of  next  7  chain,  5  chain,  1  slip  stitch  to  which 
the  work  was  joined,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  Along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid.  •  4  slip  stitch  with  1  chain  between  each 
in  the  centre  4  loops  above  the  rosette  of  7  loops,  i  chain,  i  double 
in  next  loop,  i  chain,  i  treble,  ii  chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch, 
twice  alternately  7  chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  then  14  chain, 
miss  I  loop,  I  slip  stitch,  7  times  idternately  13  chain,  m’ss  3  loops, 

I  slip  stitch,  then  14  chain,  forming  a  rosette,  and  joining  to  the 
14  chain  as  before,  miss  i  loop,  i  slip  stitch,  twice  alternately  7 
chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  join  to  the  centre  of  opposite  7 
chain,  1 1  chain,  join  the  4th  and  6th  to  the  previous  1 1  chain, 
miss  2  loops,  I  double,  1  chain,  i  double,  i  chaiu ;  repeat  from  * 
4th  row :  Alternately  i  treble,  miss  2,  i  chain. 

646. — Lace  Edging. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  8  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows : — ist  row : 
Slip  I,  knit  I,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  bigether,  4  times  alter¬ 
nately,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  i.  2nd  row:  Knitted,  but  out 
of  the  made  stitches  kuit  i,  purl  i.  3rd  row  :  Knitted.  4th  row  : 
Slip  I,  knit  13,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  sth  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  12.  6th  row :  Slip  i, 
knit  9,  but  draw  out  these  stitches  to  the  length  shown  in  the 
illustration,  3  times  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  5.  7th 
row:  Slip  I,  knit  8,  kuit  off  the  1 9  long  stitches  and  draw  the 
preceding  stitch  over  them.  8th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  5,  kuit  2 
together,  knit  i ;  repeat  the  ist  to  the  8th  row. 

647. — Edging  for  Bee.ad-Cloths,  Coverlets,  Ac. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  18  stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro  ns  follows: — ist  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2 — that  is, 
slip  1,  kuit  2  together  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  kuit  2,  twice  coito  1  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  6.  2ud  row :  Knittetl,  out  of  the  made  stitches  knit 
1,  purl  I.  Every  succeeding  row  with  an  even  number  is  knitted 
in  tins  way  up  to  the  14th  inclusive.  3rd  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  2 
together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2  as  before,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  5.  5th  row :  Slip  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  decrea  e  2,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  2. 
For  the  raised  spots  cast  on  4  new  stitches  with  the  stitch  on  the 
needle,  take  the  next  stitch  of  the  preceding  row  as  a  foundation, 
knit  I  with  it,  and  put  the  stitch  on  the  left-hand  needle,  knit  t 
out  of  this  stitch,  and  so  on,  slip  the  last  stitch,  bring  the  orking 
thread  back  between  this  and  the  next  stitch,  and  cast  off  the  4 
next  stitches,  then  knit  3,  twice  cottou  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  4.  7th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  co  ton  forward, 
decrease  x,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  i  raised 
spot  as  in  the  5th  row,  knit  3,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 
9th  row :  Slip  1 ,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2, 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  6,  raised  spot,  knit  3, 
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twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  t,  iitli  row:  Slip  i, 
knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  togctlier,  knit  8,  i  raised  spot,  knit  3,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  13th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  2,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  10,  i  raised  sjiot,  knit  3,  twice  cotton  fQfwnnl,  knit 
2  together.  15th  row :  Slip  i,  knit  2  together,  twice  cpttim  forward, 
decrease  2,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit -2  together,  kmt'  '12,  i  raistnl 
spot,  knit  4.  16th  row  ;  Cast  off  7,  knit  17  j  repeat  the  ist  to  tlic 
1 6th  row  until  the  work  is  long  enough. 

648.— Lady’s  Coelae  of  Fine  Lawn. 

The  edge  is  trinnned  with  a  close  jlleating,  and_  a  stitched  baud 
is  placed  a  little  above.  .  ' ' 

649  and  650. — Neck-Rest. 

Cross  Stitch  and  Crochet. 

The  cover  for  this  cushion  consisti  of  separate  squares,  half  of 
which  arc  worked  in  Victoria  crochet  witli  brown  and  white  wool 
as  follows: — ist  pattern  row;  As  in  ordinary  Victoria  stitch, 
except  th:it  in  the  2nd  row,  after  casting  off  the  14  stitches,  crochet 
for  the  raised  sjwt  7  times  alternately  4  chain,  cast  off  2 ;  at  last 
cast  off  only  i.  2nd  pattern  roiv:  Like  the  first,  only  that  the 
(Msition  of  the  spots  is  reversed,  so  that  in  this  row  there  are  onlj’ 
6  spots  instead  of  7.  Then  follow  7  pattern  rows  in  ordinary 
V’ictoria  stitch,  missing  the  chain  stitches,  and  beginning  and 
ending  each  pattern  row  with  i  spot,  which  must  be  in  reverse 
position  with  the  preceding  spot.  10th  and  nth  pattern  rows: 
Like  the  ist  and  2nd,  but  in  reverse  onler,  so  that  the  last  pattern 
row  has  7  spots.  The  white  squares  are  crocheted  with  white 
wool  in  oidinary  Victoria  stitch.  When  the  sciuares  arc  completed 
they  are  embroidered  in  cross  stitch,  the  brown  ones  with  yellow 
filoselle,  the  white  ones  with  brown  wool.’  See  illustration.  Then 
join  the  squares  on  the  wrong  side  wi£h  overcast  stitches,  and  make 
up  the  cushion  with  cord  and  tassels.  See  illustration. 

651. — Design  in  Embroidery. 

This  design  is  worked  on  batiste  of  nainsook,  with  satin  or  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  -  I  ■> 


DESCRIPTION 

DESCRIPTION  AND  DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER 
PATTERN. 

A  NORFOLK  JACKET. 


Our  cut-out  paper  pattern  .for  this  month  is  a 
Norfolk  jacket.  We  give  half  of  front  and  half  of 
back.  The  dotted  lines  in  our  small  diagram  show 


where  the  box  pleats  are  to  be  folded,  such  as  A  fold¬ 
ing  to  meet  A,  B  to  meet  B,  &c.  If  care  is  taken  to 
fold  these  correctly  the  jacket  will  form  three  box 
pleats,  back  and  front.  The  button-holes  must  be 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  pleat  in  front.  We 


6j2  ard  654.— L.vce  Edging  for  U-ndi  r  Pett  r oats. 

Crochet. 

Material.^  :  Two  colours  in  Dcrlin  wool. 

S52.  Cast  on  as  many  stitches  of  black  wool  as  will  niea.surc 
doulde  tlie  length  of  the  work.  1st  row :  With  red  wool.  *  1  double 
in  the  ist  stitch  of  the  black  chain,  take  up  i  stitch  very  loosely 
out  of  each  of  the  next  10  stitches  as  in  the  ist  pattern  row  of 
Tunisian  crochet,  draw  the  thread  once  through  all  the  10  stitches 
together,  and  draw  np  in  the  next  stitch,  i  double  in  the  vertical 
part  of  this  same  stitch,  i  double  in  the  same  foundation  chain 
stitch  out  of  which  the  last  of  the  10  stitches  was  taken  up;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row  :  With  red  wool.  Double  crochet ;  repeat  5  times 
the  1st  and  2nd  row,  in  every  repetition  taking  up  the  upper  parts 
of  the  stitch  in  the  preceding  row,  together  with  the  double  worked 
in  the  ist  row  in  the  foundation  chain  of  black  wool.  This  stitch, 
which  has  to  be  taken  up  with  the  double  crochet  stitch,  is  the  one 
above  the  stitch  in  the  last  row  but  one  with  which  the  next  10 
stitches  were  drawn  up,  so  that  the  pattern  will  always  be  reverseil 
in  position. 

654  is  crocheteil  with  white  and  red  wool  in  alternate  Victoria 
and  ordinary  stitch.  The  long  close  strip  is  w’orked  with  white 
wool  in  Victoria  stitch  till  the  re(iuiro<l  length  is  attained.  The 
original  has  9  pattern  rows.  The  open-work  pattern  over  it  is 
crocheted  with  re<l  wool  the  narrow  way  as  follows : — Along  a 
chain  of  24  stitches  work  the  ist  row.  T:ike  up  one  stitch  loosely 
out  of  every  foundation  stitch  as  in  Victoria  crochet.  2nd  row : 
Draw  up  the  first  5  stitches  together,  5  chain,  4  times  altermitely 
S  stitches  dra\wn  up  together,  i  double  in  the  last  of  the  previous  5 
chain,  5  chain ;  at  last  4  instead  of  5  chain ;  repeat  the  ist  and  2nd 
rows  till  the  rtniuiretl  length  is  attained.  Then  join  the  two  rows 
together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  crochet  a  row  of  chain  stitch  with 
wlijte  wool  as  long  as  the  ujiper  edge,  and,  taking  this  chain  in 
hafid,  place  the  open-work  stitch  over  the  close  one,  and  crochet  a 
row  of  double  crochet  as  follows  : —  i  double  in  the  marginal  stitches 
of  the  open-work  and  close  strips  together,  and  with  every  alternate 
.stitch  taking  in  one  of  the  white  chain  stitches.  At  the  lower  edge 
the  tw’o  strips  are  sewed  together  on  the  wrong  side. 


F  PATTERNS. 

7 

do  not  give  a  sleeve,  as  the  ordinary  coat  sleeve  is  worn 
with  it,  and  we  have  given  many  excellent  patterns  of 
sleeves  at  different  times  in  oiir  cut-out  patterns. 
One  and  a  half  yards  of  double-width  homespun  or 
tweed  will  cut  this  pattern,  including  sleeve,  or  3  yards 
of  27-inch  material.  The  jacket  does  not  require  lining, 
but  the  lower  edge  should  be  stitched  and  faced  with 
silk  binding.  No  trimming  can  be  used  on  the  jacket, 
but  the  sleeves  may  be  ornamented  at  the  wrists  with 
stitched  bands  of  the  same  and  buttons.  The  jacket 
would  fit  a  figure  36  inches  in  bust,  and  26  inches 
in  waist.  A  ^leather  belt  must  be  worn  round  the 
waist. 

EE3CR1PT10N  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

A  TRAVf.LLING-BAG. 

Our  Berlin  pattern  for  this  month  is  a  new  and 
elegant  design  for  a  travelling-bag.  The  following 
shades  are  required  : — Crimson  for  grounding,  1 2 
sjeeins  of  black,  3  of  the  darkest  green,  4  of  the 
s^ond,  and  I  of  the  lightest ;  4  blue,  5  of  the  light 
brown,  and  I  of  the  two  darker  shades ;  I  skein  of 
yellow  filoselle.  Materials  for  working,  including 
canvas,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  for  7s.  6d.,  by  Madame 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

R 
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IHL  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH. 


BY  AN  UNPREJUDICED 

L 

:R.  EDITOR, — With  two  friends,  both 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  prac¬ 
tically  interested  in,  musical  matters,  I 
vi^ited  Bayreuth,  and  attended  the  Fest- 
spicle  in  Wagner’s  wonderful  building. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers  to  hear  how  one  of  the  outside 
public,  neither  pro- Wagnerian  nor  anti- 
Wagnerian  in  his  opinions,  but  simply  one 
who  claims  to  love  music  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  great 
musical  works  and  famous  musical  writers, 
was  impressed  by  the  performances  in 
question,  and  therefore  I  send  you  this  “  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  tale”  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  quaint 
old  Bavarian  town  in  August  last. 

“  Bayreuth  !  Bayreuth  !  Alles  aussteigen  !"  and  the 
guard,  or  “  Schaff'mr,"  the  very  impersonation,  in  his 
wooden  imperturbability,  of  a  stalwart  ex-corporal, 
throws  open  all  the  doors  of  the  train  successively, 
and  rousing  ourselves  from  the  dulcet  slumbers  into 
which  we  have  been  lulled  by  the  steady  “  Parlia¬ 
mentary”  motion  of  a  Bavarian  express  train  travelling 
at  full  twenty  miles  an  hour,  we  collect  our  belongings, 
emerge  in  a  bewildered  manner  on  the  platform,  and, 
presently  in  front  of  the  station,  take  our  first  look  at 
Bayreuth. 

Evidently  a  place  that  has  seen  “  better  days.”  You 
can  tell  that,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  “  half  an  eye.” 
There  is  the  old  “  Residenz-sellors,’’  a  plain,  business¬ 
like-looking  building,  like  a  big  house  that  has  half 
made  up  its  mind  to  be  a  castle,  but  never  quite  carried 
out  the  ambitious  intention.  There  is,  nearly  opposite, 
the  newer  palace  of  the  M  irgraves,  the  fa9ade  rich  with 
effigies  of  broken-nosed  Graces  and  armless  warriors, 
and  redolent  of  the  villainous  Gallomanian  taste  that,  a 
century  and  three-quarters  ago,  impelled  every  German 
potentate  (and  very  small  Germans  some  of  them 
were)  to  present  in  his  house,  and  his  dress,  and  his 
talk,  and  his  manners,  and  himself,  an  imitation,  more 
or  less  caricatured,  of  le  Grand  Monarque  and  his 
surroundings.  Bayreuth  was  a  place  of  some  mark  in 
the  last  century  as  the  residence  of  a  Margrave  and 
the  capital  of  a  territory.  During  some  years,  more¬ 
over,  it  shone  with  a  kind  of  reflected  splendour  while 
the  Margravine  Wilhelmina,  the  favourite  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  presided  in  its  little  court ;  for 
the  Prussian  king,  that  eminent  disciple  of  the  beautiful 
doctrine  of  “  have  and  hold,’’  was  for  so  many  years  the 
central  figure  of  political  life,  not  only  in  Prussia  but 
in  Europe  generally,  that  no  one  who,  like  his  sister, 
was  reported  to  be  in  his  confidence,  and  who  certainly 
enjoyed  as  much  of  his  affection  as  it  was  in  his  iron 
nature  to  bestow  on  any  human  being,  could  be  with¬ 
out  interest.  In  her  own  person,  too,  Wilhelmina  was 
a  rather  remarkable  personage.  In  her  meiroirs  we  find 


SPECTATOR  AND  AUDITOR. 

her  exceedingly  plain-speaking — not  in  the  least  of  the 
“  prunes  and  prism”  school — but  shrewd,  witty  in  a 
somewhat  coarse  style,  always  sensible  and  entertaining  ; 
and  it  is  on  record  that  she  warmed  up  the  sleepy  court 
of  his  Transparency  her  husband  most  remarkably. 
There  is,  again,  the  old  opera-house,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  so  suggestive  of  the  last  century 
in  every  panel  of  its  dusty  walls  and  every  twist  and 
turn  in  its  twelfthcake  style  of  decorations,  that  you 
expect  musicians,  with  powder  on  their  heads  and 
ruffles  on  their  wrists,  to  come  bowing  into  the 
orchestra,  as  they  did  on  the  memorable  occasions 
when  the  Great  Frederick,  warrior  and  flute-player, 
visited  the  town  on  a  royal  progress,  and  graced  a 
gala  performance  with  his  heroic  presence ;  and  as 
you  stand  on  the  dusty  old  stage,  disused  now,  except 
for  an  occasional  winter  performance  of  comedietta  and 
farce  by  a  scratch  company,  and  glance  across  the 
parterre — the  seats  with  plenty  of  room  between  them, 
not  unsuggestive  of  hoops — the  whole  place  becomes 
peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 

And  the  air  of  having  been  something  which  it  is 
no  longer— of  having  civically  and  policically  C')me 
down  in  the  world — hangs  over  the  whole  of  Bay¬ 
reuth.  There  is  another  theatre,  but  it  is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  military  storehouse.  You  find  heavy 
seventeenth-century  houses,  with  stone  halls,  occa¬ 
sionally  even  of  marble,  and  massive  staircases,  let  out 
in  small  portions — thin  slices  as  it  were — to  the  most 
unpretending  folk.  Even  the  market-place  seems  to 
be  full  of  private  houses  whose  proprietors  are  playing 
at  shop  rather  than  seriously  offering  goods  for  sale. 
So  sleepy  is  Bayreuth  in  its  normal  condition,  that  the 
idea  of  a  water  service  for  the  houses  seems  not  yet 
to  have  dawned  on  the  community,  and  the  supply  for 
each  family  is  still  obtained  from  fountains  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets  and  carried  into  the  houses  by  women  in 
tall  narrow  pails.  Noting,  moreover,  that  three  per¬ 
sons  out  of  every  four  in  the  streets  are  evidently 
strangers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  stare  about 
them,  we  wonder  at  the  depth  of  somnolence  which 
must  reign  in  Bayreuth  when  the  festival  is  not  “  on.” 

But  now  the  whole  place  is  Wagnerised.  Busts  of 
Wagner,  portraits  of  Wagner,  music  of  Wagner,  verses 
on  Wagner — Wagner,  Wagner,  everywhere  !  There 
is  no  need  to  go  to  the  trim  villa,  with  its  strange 
garden,  and  the  self-conscious  inscription  on  its  fagade, 
that  the  Bayreuthers  have  erected  to  propitiate  their 
idol,  to  understand  the  existence  here  of  a  strong  clique 
who  go  in  for  the  Wagner,  the  whole  Wagner,  and 
nothing  but  the  Wagner.  The  fact  would  be  patent 
even  without  that  rumour  of  a  disreputable  row  in  an 
hotel  coffee-room  the  other  night,  in  which  a  bold 
dissen’ient  from  the  creed  of  Wagner-worship  got  his 
argument  and  his  head  promptly  broken  with  a  beer- 
glass.  That  the  author  and  composer  of  the  Ring  of 
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the  Nibelungen  has  given  the  Bayreuthers  what  may  be 
called  “  a  lift,”  by  bringing  strangers  in  shoals  to  their 
quiet  little  town,  is  undoubted  ;  but  whether  the  par¬ 
tisanship  which  evolves  itself  out  of  their  gratitude 
wi  1  be  useful  to  him  ultimately  is  a  very  different 
question. 

After  a  stroll  through  the  town  we  want  our  dinner, 
and  become  disagreeably  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
we  shan’t  get  any.  We  have  secured  a  lodging  through 
the  festival  committee.  Five  pounds  for  two  rooms 
for  a  week  (it  is  the  second  series  of  performances  we 
have  come  to  see),  no  meals  in  the  house,  and  the 
attendance!  of  an  exceedingly  small  “Marchioness,” 
whose  idea  of  service  is  standing  with  her  mouth  open, 
to  be  charged  extra — as  we  find  when  settling-day 
comes.  But  in  the  matter  of  “  provant,”  as  Captain 
Dugald  Dalgetty  would  call  it,  we  are  to  cater  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  here  our  troubles  begin.  Bayreuth  is 
haughty  at  the  influx  of  visitors.  Unexpected  and 
sudden  prosperity  has  spoiled  the  place.  The  land¬ 
lords  are  like  Jeshurun,  who  waxed  fat  and  kicked. 
We  modestly  hint  a  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  table 
dthute.  The  “Sun”  refuses  to  shine  on  us.  ^‘Alle 
Pl'dtze  besetze" — all  places  taken.  The  “  Anchor”  is 
not  one  of  hope  for  us  ;  the  “  Imperial  Eagle”  scowls 
on  us  as  if  we  were  a  Liberal  newspaper  ;  and  the 
“  Blue  Grape”  refuses  us  even  the  sourest  wine.  At  last 
the  “  Black  Horse” — a  good  “  charger,”  my  masters — 
takes  us  in — yes,  takes  us  in  with  a  vengeance,  and 
takes  it  out  of  us  too,  for  a  villainously  bad  dinner, 
grudgingly  served.  A  Wegweiser,  or  guide  to  Bay¬ 
reuth,  published  in  the  town,  begins  with  a  flourish 
concering  the  amenities  of  the  place  and  the  kindly 
and  hospitable  character  of  the  inhabitants.  We  found 
during  our  stay  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  extortion 
pleasantly  relieved  by  rudeness,  and  a  “  take-it-or- 
leave-it”  air,  eminently  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
plucked  traveller. 

But  now  to  the  Wagner  theatre,  whither  we  are 
conveyed,  by  the  way,  in  a  rickety  old  fly,  with  a 
pole  which  has  a  horse  on  one  side,  and  a  place  where 
a  horse  ought  to  be  on  the  other ;  the  distance  is  a 
short  mile,  and  the  fare  is  three  shillings,  and  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  the  coachman.  An  American  gentle¬ 
man  near  us,  by  the  way,  gave  his  Jehu  something 
extra  in  a  manner  which  startled  that  stolid  Teuton 
considerably.  The  road  is  abominably  dusty,  and  the 
theatre  is  certainly,  like  most  buildings  where  the 
architect  has  had  to  subordinate  his  designs  to  the 
wishes  of  a  “  master  mind,”  not  a  handsome  erection. 
Its  red  bricks,  intersected  with  transverse  beams,  have 
a  raw,  uncomfortable,  unfinished  look ;  and,  indeed, 
all  things  about  the  arrangements,  from  the  tawdry 
flags  and  half-faded  fir-garlands  to  the  staring  wooden 
booths  dignified  by  the  name  of  restaurants,  are  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  tawdry,  temporary,  and  yet  self-assert- 
ing  appearance. 

Each  series  of  performances  occupies  four  conse¬ 
cutive  evenings — for  the  work  is  a  tetralogy  or  com¬ 
position  of  four  separate  parts,  or,  to  speak  by  the 
card,  of  three  parts  and  a  prologue,  and  it  is  to  hear 
this  prologue,  which  begins  at  four  o’clock,  that  we 


are  assembled  in  the  Wagner  theatre  to-day.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  entering  we  are  aware  of  some  advantageous 
points  in  the  house.  There  are  no  private  boxes  at 
all — merely  at  the  back  a  Fursten-gaUerie,  or  princes’- 
gallery  for  the  royal  personages,  serenities,  and  trans¬ 
parencies  who  may  attend  Wagner’s  performances. 
The  house  is  arranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  with 
rows  of  seats  rising  in  tiers,  as  in  a  lecture-hall,  and 
every  seat  turns  up,  so  that  ingress  and  egress  can  be 
easily  accomplished.  Moreover,  there  are  numerous 
doors  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  giving  at  once  upon 
the  exterior,  so  that  the  whole  space  can  be  cleared 
in  a  marvellously  short  time.  The  orchestra  is  also 
entirely  hidden  by  a  kind  of  bent  roof  or  shed  from 
the  auditorium,  so  that  the  spectator  sees  nothing 
before  him  but  the  stage,  the  concentration  of  his 
attention  being  further  advanced  by  the  darkening  of 
the  house  ;  for  the  gas  is  lowered  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  curtain,  parting  in  the  centre  and  drawn  to 
the  sides  of  the  proscenium,  and  thus  the  auditorium  is 
left  in  almost  complete  darkness.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  an  arrangement  of  which  we  all  highly  approved  for 
more  reasons  than  one  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  have,  like  ourselves,  experienced 
the  discomfort  of  hearing  hardly-whispered  comments 
on  toilettes,  and  audible  identifications  of  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  during  the  progress  of  a 
performance,  will  be  inclined  to  endorse  our  view. 
In  Wagner’s  theatre,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  opening 
for  any  such  frivolity,  for  the  house  was  darkened 
with  a  completeness  that  comically  associated  itself 
with  the  Polytechnic  and  an  exhibition  of  dissolving 
views. 

The  first  blast  of  trumpets,  sounded  outside  the 
theatre,  called  in  the  audience  to  their  seat?  some  time 
since.  The  second,  inside  the  house,  now  warns 
every  one  to  settle  down  into  his  or  her  place ;  and 
amid  universal  silence  the  magnificent  orchestra  gives 
voice  to  the  first  chords  of  the  overture  to  Rheingold. 

What  an  orchestra  it  was  that  the  learned  Kapell¬ 
meister  Richter  had  under  his  baton  !  Never  before 
has  an  assembly  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  such  per¬ 
formers  been  brought  together.  The  effect  of  union  in 
the  great  mass,  the  way  in  which  the  whole  mighty 
machine  seems  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the  one  arm 
that  guides  it,  is  increased  by  the  concealment  of  the 
performers  and  the  conductor  -,  and  long  before  the 
overture  was  concluded  every  one  in  the  house  was 
aware  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  these  performances 
would  be  marked  by  quite  exceptional  excellence. 

But  if  the  orchestra  is  satisfactory,  the  literary  part 
of  the  performance  is  the  reverse.  For  reasons  doubt¬ 
less  sufficient  for  himself,  Wagner,  as  librettist,  has 
neglected  the  fine  old  German  lay  of  the  Nibelungen, 
and  has  mingled  together  certain  old  Scandinavian 
myths  with  a  very  confusing  and  bewildering  result. 
Worse  than  this  confusion,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  invest  with  human  interest 
beings  who  are  only  endurable  when  regarded  as 
abstractions  and  myths,  but  who  shock  us  as  per¬ 
sonalities  by  their  disregard  of  every  law  human  and 
divine.  Juno,  in  the  Mneid,  proudly  announces  her- 
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self  as  “  et  soror  et  conjux” — the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jove ;  but  who  can  accept  the  existence  of  a  similar 
relationship  between  two  persons  actually  brought 
before  an  audience,  as  are  Siegmund  and  .‘^eglinde,  as 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  great  drama  ?  Then,  again, 
the  verse  in  which  the  whole  series  is  written  is  the 
old  alliterative  form  which  Wagner  has  preferred,  for 
what  reason  except  its  eccentricity  does  not  very 
clearly  appear.  We  all  remember  old  I. eland’s  four¬ 
teenth-century  poem,  “  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.” 


There  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  alliterative 
form — 

“  In  a  summer  reason  when  soft  was  the  sun, 

I  shopc  me  in  shrouds  us  I  a  shoep  were.” 

This  alliteration,  continued  throughout  four  lengthy 
operas — we  beg  pardon,  “tone-dramas” — becomes 
very  wearisome,  and  here  and  there  the  alliterative 
element  perversely  suggests  a  remembrance  of  that 
“  Peter  Piper’’  who  “  picked  the  peck  of  pickled 
pepper.” 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 

VERY  year,  for  a  short  per’od,  the  few  work  with  a  new  play  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  entitled 

weeks  that  close  the  summer  and  the  few  Dan  I  Druce,  Blacksmith,  as  the  chief  feature  in  the  bill, 

following  ones  that  usher  in  the  autumn.  All  Mr.  Gilbert’s  work  is  careful  and  conscientious, 

there  is  a  decidedly  “dead  season”  at  the  most  of  it  tasteful  and  attractive,  and  some  of  it  even 

London  theatres.  Every  one  must  have  powerful,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  his  latest  work 

a  holitlay  some  time  or  other,  and  it  is  only  is  not  inferior  in  the  last  characteristic  to  any  of  its  pre- 

natural  when  the  thermometer  reaches  its  decessors.  That  many  of  the  incidents  have  been  used 

highest  point  and  the  theatre  becomes  a  very  before  is  no  real  objection  to  the  work,  and  indeed  the 

Q  hothouse  that  those  who  labour  so  hard  to  source  from  which  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  taken 

i  minister  to  our  amusement  should  take  ad-  is  candidly  acknowledged ;  the  credit  still  attaches  all 

i'  vantage  of  the  season,  and  hurry  off  somewhere  the  same  to  Mr.  Gilbert  of  having  produced  a  har- 

f  out  of  the  dust  and  din  and  heat  of  London  to  monious  and  consistent  play  carefully  and  well  written, 

recruit  their  strength  for  the  winter  campaign;  and  unflagging  in  interest.  He  has,  moreover,  the 

and  thus  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  several  of  our  inestimable  advantage  of  having  his  work  entrusted  to  a 

principal  theatres  have  closed  their  doors,  while  those  company  several  members  of  which  ate  considerably 

which  have  remained  open  have  relied  upon  the  attrac-  above  the  average.  The  principal  character  is  supported 

tiveness  of  pieces  whose  success  has  been  already  well  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  one  of  the  best  actors  and 

ascertained.  These  latter  have  been  having  a  “  good  unquestionably  the  best  elocutionist  upon  the  stage  at 

time”  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Whenever  there  is  presenr.  Such  a  vigorous,  impassioned  piece  of  acting 

anything  worth  going  to  see  in  London  there  are  always  is  really  a  treat  to  witness.  The  part  of  the  heroine  is 
plenty  of  people  to  go  and  see  it,  there  being,  as  that  played  with  great  taste  and  refinement  by  Miss  Marlon 

sagacious  theatrical  manager  and  observer  of  human  Terry,  and  the  love  scene  between  her  and  Mr.  Foibes 

nature,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  once  remarked,  always  Robertson  formed  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of 

some  three  millions  of  people  in  Lxandon  even  in  the  the  piece.  Mr.  Odell  has  a  good  part  as  a  rough 

deadest  season.  Thus,  at  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Williamson  Cavalier  soldier,  which  he  plays  with  a  freedom  occa- 

and  Miss  Maggie  Moore  have  been  drawing  crowded  sionally  exaggerated. 

houses  to  witness  their  Colleen  Baivn  and  Arrah-na-  We  cannot  find  similar  words  of  commendation  for 


Pogue:  and  the  little  Vaudeville,  their  near  neighbour, 
has  been  crammed  every  night  to  the  ceiling,  thanks  to 
the  enduring  vitality  of  Our  Boys,  which  is  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  its  six-hundredth  night  of  performance. 
True,  Messrs.  James  and  Thorne  are  no  longer  in  the 
cast ;  they  have  been  following  the  prevailing  fashion 
and  taking  a  well-earned  holiday  ;  but  James  may  come 
and  Thorne  may  go,  and  still  the  play  seems  likely  to 
“  go  on  for  ever”  notwithstanding,  thoroughly  efficient 
representatives  having  been  found  for  the  retired  butter- 
man  and  his  son’s  aristocratic  friend.  But  this  brief 
season  of  repose  is  all  but  at  an  end  ;  already  some  of 
the  theatres  which  have  been  keeping  holiday  have  re¬ 
opened  their  doors,  and  from  others  are  to  be  heard  the 
sounds  of  active  preparation  for  the  winter  campaign. 

The  Haymarket,  after  a  week  of  Mr.  J.  S  Clrrke  in 
his  usual  round  of  characters,  has  settled  down  to  steady 


the  piece  which  Miss  Helen  Barry  in  her  new  character 
of  manageress  offers  to  her  patrons  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
Ethels  Revenge,  in  spite  of  its  being  taken  ostensibly 
from  an  English  source,  is  thoroughly  French  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  purpose.  The  title  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and 
the  play  is  still  less  so,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  it 
will  enjoy  much  popularity.  The  principal  part  falls  to 
Miss  Barry  herself,  but  it  would  require  the  power  of 
a  much  finer  actress  than  she  can  pretend  to  be  to 
make  it  at  all  acceptable.  The  other  characters  are 
fairly  well  supported,  but  are  not  beyond  a  respectable 
average. 

At  the  Lyceum  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  commenced  a 
series  of  English  opera  performances  with  very  nearly 
the  same  company  as  that  which  he  had  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  last  year,  but  their  doings  will  be  more  fitly 
chronicled  among  our  musical  notes.  The  Queen’s  has 
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reopened  with  a  version  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry  V., 
with  a  portion  of  Henry  IV.  by  way  of  prologue  ;  and 
at  Drury-lane  we  have  Richard  III.  Mr.  Phelps  is  the 
chief  attraction  at  the  former  house,  and  Mr.  Barry 
Sullivan  at  the  latter,  but  of  both  these  performances 
we  hope  to  write  in  full  detail  next  month.  At  all 
events  the  rising  generation  cannot  complain  that  they 
have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  Shakspeare  played. 
In  the  case  of  both  these  plays  great  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  all  the  scenic  accessories,  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  cut  and  colour  of  the  costumes. 

Turning  now  to  the  musical  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  first  feature  that  claims  our  attention  is  the 
opening  of  the  Lyceum  for  a  series  of  performances  of 
English  opera  and  operas  in  English.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s 
venture  seems  to  have  every  promise  of  sucess.  He 
has  a  well-selected  and  carefully-balanced  orchestra, 
small,  of  course,  to  suit  the  size  of  the  theatre,  but 
quire  large  enough  for  his  purpose ;  a  well-drilled  band 
of  choralisrs,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  list  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  tree  from  the  overpowering  and  distracting 
influence  of  any  special  “  stars.”  In  fact,  the  personnel 
of  the  performers  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
company  he  conducted  with  such  signal  success  at  the 
Princess’s  last  year.  The  season  opened  with  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  IV ater-Carrier ,  or  I.es  Deux  Journees,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  their  last  year’s  successes,  the  cast 
remaining  much  the  same,  with  one  exception — viz.. 
Miss  Julia  Gaylord,  who  took  the  part  of  Marcellina, 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  decided  acquisition.  The 
chief  honours  of  the  performance  fell  to  Mr.  Santley, 
who  in  the  title  role  is  seen  and  heard  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  In  an  English  version  of  Sonnambula  the 
part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Mdlle.  Ida  Corani,  a 
lady  who  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  a  concert- 
room  singer.  She  achieved  a  decided  success,  though 
exhibiting  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  very  shortly  wear  off. 

The  performance  of  the  Lily  of  Killarney  was  looked 
forward  to  with  especial  interest,  as  it  was  known  that 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  had  rewritten  the  last  act  of  his 
opera  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  com¬ 
pany.  No  one  who  heard  the  opera  as  given  in  the 
amended  form  could  doubt  the  desirability  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  though  it  is  taking 
rather  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  story,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  to  bring  Danny 
Mann  to  life  again,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than 
that  his  voice  is  wanted  in  a  concerted  piece.  But  as 
long  as  Mr.  Santley  plays  Danny  Mann  the  audience 
will,  no  doubt,  be  only  too  glad  of  any  excuse,  however 
trivial,  for  having  him  resuscitated.  Miss  Gaylord  was 
thoroughly  good  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Edy,  the 
part  originally  “  created”  by  Miss  Pyne,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Yorke  made  a  very  good  Ann  Chute ;  Mr. 
Lyall,  however,  as  Myles,  was  decidedly  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  his  usual  work.  The  band  was  throughout 
wonderfully  fine. 

Of  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  there 
is  little  to  be  said  unless  we  say  a  great  deal  and  go 
into  full  detail,  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  in¬ 


clination  to  do.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  falling  off 
either  in  the  attr.ictiveness  of  the  programme,  the  ability 
of  the  executants,  or  the  numbers  of  the  audience.  The 
engagement  of  M.  Ketten,  the  pianist,  has  come  to  a 
termination,  and  the  great  violinist,  Wilhelmj,  whose 
violent  exertions  at  Bayreuth  in  the  cause  of  Wagner 
and  the  Ring  der  Nibelungen  have  so  far  prostrated  him 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  put  off  his  appearance 
for  a  week,  will  be  here  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Why  is  not  the  Westminster  Aquarium  better 
attended  ?  It  is  as  attractive  and  convenient  a  place  .as 
need  be  for  spending  an  evening  in.  The  place  itself 
is  exceedingly  pretty,  the  tanks  are  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  the  band,  though  not  so  strong  in  the  string 
department  as  it  might  be,  is  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
begins  to  show  the  result  of  constant  practice  together. 
Ani  it  is  quire  possible  to  hear  the  music  in  comfort, 
without  any  struggling,  or  pushing,  or  confusion  of  any 
sort.  Really  it  deserves  better  of  the  British  public, 
who  appear  as  if  they  had  resolved  not  to  forget  the 
little  joke  played  off  upon  them  by  the  directors,  who 
invited  them  to  come  and  patronise  an  aquarium  without 
any  fish  in  it.  The  latest  feature  at  the  concerts  has 
been  the  introduction  of  choral  music,  for  which  the 
services  of  the  Brixton  Choral  Society  have  been  secured. 
A  very  c.ipital  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  Athalie 
music  has  been  given,  and  met  with  such  decided  marks 
of  approval  that  it  was  found  desirable  to  repeal  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  and  to  ”  assist  at”  other  per¬ 
formances  of  a  similar  character. 

The  month  that  has  in  London  been  so  barren  in 
musical  events  has  witnessed  the  recurrence  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  two  Limous  musical  gatherings — the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Festival  and  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs. 
Of  these  the  former  has  been,  from  a  musical  point  of 
view',  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Birmingham  remem¬ 
bers  proudly  that  she  gave  the  world  Elijah,  and  ever 
since  that  most  memorable  event  the  Festival,  which  is 
held  every  third  year  in  the  Town  Hall,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  bringing  forward  some  striking  musical 
novelty,  in  many  cases  specially  written  for  the  occasion. 
No  less  than  six  new  works  were  introduced  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important  of  them  being  an  oratorio 
by  Professor  Macfarren,  The  Resurrection,  and  a  sacred 
cantata,  Zion,  and  a  secular  one,  The  Crusaders,  by  the 
celebrated  Danish  composer,  Niel  Gade.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  professor’s  oratorio  proved  a  learned  and 
scholarly-written  work,  but  decidedly  uninteresting  to 
the  general  public.  The  successes  of  the  Festival  were 
Herr  Gade’s  pair  of  cantatas.  The  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Hereford,  while  in  no  way  interesting 
musically,  was,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  a  remarkable 
success.  The  narrow-minded  behaviour  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  last  year  in  refusing  the  use  of  their 
cathedral  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  for  so  many 
years  been  put  was  felt  to  require  a  special  demon¬ 
stration  at  Hereford,  so  the  mayors  of  the  three 
ancient  cides  came  in  state,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Festival  flocked  in  from  all  sides,  and  the  money  came 
in  more  liberally  than  ever ;  and  as  for  the  music,  the 
audience  were  evidently  pleased  with  it,  so  that  must 
have  been  satisfactory  too. 
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%•  It  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  addrees.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arpiment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editobof  the  Englishwoha.n’s  Uohkstic  Magazine. 

To  CoEKESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Dress, 

IvT  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  prettiest  way  to  make  a  diess  like  the  pattern  for  a  young  lady 
sixteen  years  of  age  ?  I  want  a  style  which  will  not  soon  look  out 
of  date,  as  we  are  obliged  to  study  economy.  What  would  be  best  to 
trim  it  with,  also  what  stylo  of  pdouaise  would  be  best,  in  black 
merino,  to  wear  over  coloured  skirts  ?  Please  try  and  let  me  have  an 
answer  in  next  issue.  I  have  taken  the  Magazine  for  twelve  years, 
and  think  it  decidedly  improved  during  the  last  two  years.”  [The 
white  dress  would  look  well  made  without  a  polonaise,  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  all  round,  and  small  ones  across  the  front. 
English  embroidery  would  be  the  most  suitable  trimming.  Princess 
polonaise  for  the  black  dre.ss.l 

Elaine  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  little  of  your  friendly  help  in  a  small  dilemma?  My  sister  and  I 
have  had  two  dresses  given  us  by  a  dear  aged  relative.  We  would 
not  on  any  account  wound  her  by  not  wearing  them,  but  yet  they  are 
somewhat  old-fashioned  both  in  material  and  colour.  The  dresses  are 
French  merino,  the  one  a  bright  mani  c  colour,  with  velvet  trimmings 
to  match,  the  other  is  a  brownish  crimson.  Will  they  look  very 
antiquated  ?  Are  French  mcriuoes  worn  at  all  ?  How  could  they  bo 
made  to  look  the  best  ?  There  is  plenty  of  material  to  make  them  in 
almost  any  style.  Would  a  homespun  p' 'lonaise,  to  be  worn  occa- 
■ionally  with  the  skirt,  help  the  matter  P  We  are  past  onr  youth,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  look  as  though  we  were  fifty  !  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  reply  in  the  October  number  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  I  send  the  solution  of  the  pn/.zle  which  Cincinnatus  asks 
for,  although  you  are  able  to  give  it.  My  version  of  it  is  slightly 
diflerent  from  his,  so  I  give  that  too  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  author  of  the  riddle  is  Dr.  Whewell, 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  lady  asked  him  to  ‘  give 
her  his  cipher,’  and  this  was  his  answer  : — 

“  ‘  U  O  O,  but  I  O  thee, 

0  O  no  O,  but  O  O  me. 

O  let  not  ray  O  O  go. 

But  O  O  me  as  1  O  thee  so.’ 

“  ‘  You  sigh  for  a  cipher,  but  I  sigh  for  thee, 

O  sigh  for  no  cipher,  but  O  sigh  for  me. 

O  let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go. 

But  O  sigh  for  me  as  I  sigh  for  thee  so.’ 

“  Dr.  Whewell,  yclept  hy  undergiadutitcs  ‘  ll'illic  IVhistle.’  ” 
Solutions  received  from  An  Old  Subsckiuer,  H.  J.,  H.  B.  M., 
J.  W.  C.,  Dick,  Hardy  An.nuvl,  Ginx’s  Baby,  Big  Baby,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  &c. 

[French  merino  Is  worn.  It  Is  very  similar  to  cashmere,  which  ia 
always  fashionable,  and  j  articularly  so  at  prc.sent.  Bright  mauve  is 
certainly  old-fashioned,  but  is  allowuble  a.s  a  house  dress.  If  you 
could  have  managed  to  have  had  the  velvet  trimmings  of  a  darker 
shade  it  would  have  been  an  advantage,  and  so  would  a  skirt  of  silk 
or  velvet  of  a  deeper  shade  of  mauve.  I  do  not  think  the  homespun 
would  mend  matters.  Plentiful  trimmings  of  dark  violet  military 
braid  would  tone  the  brilliancy  a  great  deal.  I  would  have  been  able 
to  judge  better  if  you  had  sent  me  a  stnill  pattern  of  each.  Is  the 
“  brownish  crimson”  browm  enough  to  be  made  up  with  brown 
accompaniments,  or  is  it  claret  or  maroon  ?  These  colours  are  not  at 
all  unfashionable,  and  if  the  dresses  suit  your  complexion  and  your 
sister’s,  that  is  a  great  point.  Another  thing  that  would  tune  them 
down  would  be  the  wearing  of  a  bonnet  or  hat  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  colour.] 

Country  Cousin  writes — “  Can  you  tell  me  whether  scarlet  um. 
breilaa  or  sunshades  are  really  the  fashion*?”  [For  those  who  go  to 


the  extreme — yes.  This  fashion  comes,  like  many  others,  from 
Fraixce,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  payment  of  a  bet,  d  dis¬ 
cretion,  on  the  elections,  by  a  scarlet  umbrella,  the  bet  having  been 
made  and  paid  by  lladowitz  to  a  celebrated  manjuise.] 

Personal. 

Thalia  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Could  you  please  tell 
me  what  will  prevent  the  skin  of  the  head  from  coming  off  in  the 
hair  ?  The  skin  of  my  head  is  very  soft.  I  have  rather  long,  thick, 
dark  hair,  and  do  not  use  oil.  I  wash  it  in  soap  and  warm  water 
about  once  a  month.”  Lit  is  probably  the  use  of  soap  that  occasions 
what  you  complain  of.  Mr.  Imrie,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street, 
sells  a  wash  made  of  millefleurs  and  rosemary  which  is  used  with  a 
very  small  scrap  of  soda,  and  cleanses  the  hair  thoroughly,  besides 
imparting  a  pleasant  odour.] 

Mary  will  thank  Humming-Bird  if  she  will  kindly  tell  her  if  she 
knows  anything  that  will  prevent  chilblains  on  the  hands.  Mary 
dreads  the  winter,  as  she  has  to  go  from  hot  air  into  cold.  She  also 
gets  them  on  her  feet.  She  suffers  too  from  chapped  face.  The 
least  cold  wind  makes  her  face  and  lips  quite  sore.  She  washes  her 
face  in  warm  water.  Is  it  the  best?  Does  Humming-Bird  know 
anything  that  would  prevent  the  above  ?  Mary  uses  glycerine,  but 
would  like  to  have  her  skin  strengthened.  Humming-Bird  will  i  lease 
excuse  trouble,  and  say  what  she  thinks  on  this  subject.”  [I  do  not 
think  the  use  of  warm  water  is  calculated  to  prevent  chilblains  coming 
on  the  hands  and  feet.  On  the  other  band,  you  should  never  use 
quite  cold  water  during  the  winter  months  if  you  are  subject  to  these 
most  disagreeable  things.  Always  have  a  jug  of  hot  water  to  mix 
with  your  cold  water  in  the  morning,  and  be  particularly  careful  to 
dry  your  hands  and  feet  thoroughly.  You  would  find  a  little  good 
violet  powder  useful  in  this  way.  Use  a  hard  towel  first,  and  then  a 
soft  one.  The  former  puts  the  skin  into  a  healthy  glow  ;  the  latter 
absorbs  the  moisture  thoroughly.  Do  not  hold  your  hands  out  over 
the  fire.  Use  a  muff.  Wear  a  thick  veil  in  winter,  and  do  not  w  ash 
your  face  just  before  going  out.  Use  lukewarm  water.  I  only  advise 
the  violet  powder  for  the  hands.  It  rubs  off  as  soon  as  they  are  per- 
fectly  dry.  With  the  face  it  is  a  different  matter.] 

Sealcoat.  I  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not 
think  the  back  teeth  should  be  pulled  out,  but  it  is  bettor  to  ask  a 
dentist.  If  you  will  send  a  tinted  photograph  I  will  get  an  opinion  on 
it  for  you.  I  fear  the  exchange  by  cigars  would  involve  a  great  loss 
to  you,  as  there  is  not  a  ready  sale  for  Indian  cigars  in  England.  I 
have  made  inquiries  as  to  a  school  in  London  for  the  children  of 
refugees,  and  if  1  find  out  about  it  will  insert  the  information  hero. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  grown-up  person  to  teach 
herself  to  play,  as  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  get  stiff  if  practice  ia  not 
begun  in  youth.  Mr.  R  ibinson.  Musical  Circulating  Library,  Strand, 
would  sendy  ou  a  good  exercisc-book. 

Tea. 

Can  Humming-Bird  tell  Cham  the  exact  method  of  making  tea 
among  the  Chinese  ?  iTlie  common  mode  of  making  tea  among  the 
“  tca-drinkingest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  is  simply  to  put 
into  a  cup  as  much  tia  as  you  can  pinch  up  with  your  fingers,  pour 
upon  it  water  at  the  boiling  point,  and  cover  the  cup.  The  beverage 
is  then  sipped  at  pleasure,  and  a  second  edition  obtained  by  repeating 
the  application  of  boiling  water.  In  families  and  shop.s,  where  visitors 
are  constantly  iKmring  in,  a  commodious  teapot  full  of  the  decoction 
stands  on  a  counter  or  a  convenient  side-table,  surrounded  by  a  lievy 
of  teacups,  to  oblige  the  thirsty  customer.  Rain-water  is  the  uni- 
versal  favouriio  for  preparing  the  draught ;  hence,  in  economical 
families,  huge  monster  jars  are  constantly  standing  under  the  eaves 
of  the  houses,  to  catch  every  drop  of  the  “heavenly  nin.”  Strong 
tea  is  not  preferred  by  the  Chinese,  black  tea  being  the  rule,  green 
the  exception.  When  decocted  it  is  drunk  without  any  admixture  of 
milk  and  sugar.] 

Lace. 

Julia. — Valenciennes  became  known  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  finest  qualities  are  from  Yprfes.  It  requires  great  patience  to 
make  Valenciennes.  The  work  is  very  slow.  A  good  lace-maker, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  can  only  make  one-third  of  an  inch  a 
week.  Alenqon,  the  queen  of  laces,  is  the  only  sort  in  France  that  is 
made  on  a  pilhiw.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is  not  injured  by 
washing.  Tae  French  Revolution  was  the  destroyer  of  lace  manu- 
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factories,  but  under  Napoleon  I.  Alencjon  was  again  received  with 
favour.  The  emperor  purchased  a  dress  of  it  for  70,000  francs,  and 
presented  it  to  the  empress,  llouiton  la?e  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Flemish  refugees.  This  style  owes  its  great  reputation 
to  its  sprigs,  which  are  appliquS  work  on  a  costly  and  beautiful 
ground.  Queen  Adelaide  first  patronised  the  Honiton  lace  makers ; 
she  gave  an  order  for  a  lace  dress,  and  that  the  flowers  should  be  all 
copied  from  nature.  The  skirt  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers — 
the  inithil  of  each  sprig  forming  the  name  of  her  majesty.  Amaranth, 
Daphne,  Eglantine,  Lilac,  Auricula,  Ivy,  Dahlia,  Eglantine.  Queen 
Victoria’s  bridal-dress  was  made  of  lloniton  lace,  and  cost  i,oco 
pounds.  Limerick  lace  was  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1829.  At 
several  different  periods  the  wearing  of  lace  has  been  so  very  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  its  use  has  been  prohibited  by  the  heads  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Philip  III.  issued  an  ordinance  against  loce-wearing  in  1623. 
Charles  II.  prohibited  the  entry  of  foreign  lace.  These  acts  led  to 
the  smuggling  of  laces,  which  traffic  was  carried  on  very  extensively, 
and  many  amusing  devices  were  entered  into  by  the  smugglers.  For 
example,  a  dog  was  fed  on  the  very  best  of  food,  caressed,  well  treated, 
and  then  carried  across  the  frontier  and  treated  very  roughly,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  skin  of  a  larger  dog  was  put  over  him,  and  the 
intervening  space  filled  with  costly  lace.  The  dog  was  then  let  loose, 
and  of  course  was  nut  lung  in  finding  his  way  back  to  those  who  had 
treated  him  kindly. 

Workroom. 

CxN  IIuMMtxo-IIiuD  tell  Lelia  how  to  knit  the  double  cuff  of  a 
gentleman’s  winter  gauntlet?  The  cuff  is  knitted  double,  but  on 
single  needles.  [The  hand  of  the  gauntlet  must  be  knitted  on  steel 
needles,  the  euff  on  wooden  ones.  Both  are  knitted  in  one.  Plain 
knitting  fur  the  hand.  For  the  cuff,  cast  on  21  stitches  on  one  woollen 
needle,  slip  i,  put  the  thread  behind  the  needle,  knit  t,  bring  forward 
the  thread,  slip  i,  and  so  on.  The  cuff  comes  out  double.] 

The  Sangreal. 

To  Sf.nex. — Of  course  gentlemen  are  welcome  to  join  in  our  Con. 
versazione,  and  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  that  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  them.  1  am  sorry  you  have  asked  me  not  to  publish 
your  letter.  The  error  you  allude  to  is  easily  explained.  The  word 
on  page  167,  tliird  line  of  second  paragraph,  should  bo  greal,  not 
great.  I  know  the  book  you  allude  to.  The  Legends  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  compiled  by  J.  T.  K.  Strahan 
and  Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  I  think  the  price  is  one  shilling.  The 
account  of  the  appearing  of  the  Sangreal  is  given  on  p.  195  in  simple 
and  beautiful  language.  Your  next  remark  reminds  me  of  the  line  in 
Oliver  Wendell  Uuliiiea’  “What  We  All  'rhink,’’  “How  young  the 
grand (lapas  have  grown  !’’  Our  gnvndpapas  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  old 
met!  indeed  when  we  were  but  small  children,  but  as  we  get  on  in  life 
the  grandpapas  certainly  do  grow  younger !  I  quite  remember  thinking 
a  Woman  was  quite  old  at  thirty,  but  since  those  early  days  I  have 
entirely  changed  my  mind  on  the  subject !  Age,  like  all  other  things, 
has  a  different  aspect  to  eyes  that  have  seen  fifteen  summers  and  to 
those  that  have  seen  fifty.  Places  that  we  remember  large  and 
spacious  when  wo  were  children  seem  sadly  small  and  shrunken 
when  we  visit  them  after  wo  ourselves  have  grown  to  our  full  dimen¬ 
sions,  physical  and  moral.  At  which  age  we  see  things  more  truly, 
who  can  tell  ? 

Polish  for  Floors. 

Het-en  writes — “  Some  time  ago  I  saw,  I  believe  in  one  of  your 
Magazines,  a  description  of  a  polish  which,  when  applied  to  common 
wooil,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  polished  oak.  It  was  descrilx'd  as 
being  used  for  bedroom  floors,  so  that  instead  of  an  entire  carpet 
squares  could  be  u-ed.  We  have  looked  back  as  far  as  1870,  but  during 
our  absence  in  ttie  country  many  became  lost  or  mislaid,  the  servants 
also  having  a  partiality  for  your  journal.  (The  oakutain  for  floors  or 
other  wood  is  sold  in  shilling  [lackets.  Two  packets  are  sufficient  to 
stain  the  boards  two  feet  deep  round  a  room  of  ordinary  size.  Boiling 
water  is  poured  on  the  oakstain,  one  packet  making  atiout  a  pint  of 
fluid.  This  is  a-  plied  to  the  wood  (which  must  bo  perfectly  clean)  by 
means  of  an  old  brnsh  (better  than  new),  and  must  be  washed  in 
evenly.  When  dry  a  second  coating  is  applied,  and,  if  the  wood  is 
nieant  to  bo  very  dark  indeed,  a  third  coating  may  be  given.  When 
this  is  perfectly  dry  a  varnish  must  be  rubbed  in  with  a  piece  of 
fliiniiel  or  cloth.  A  second  piece  of  flannel  or  cloth  wrapped  round  a 
scrubbing-brush  is  used  to  produce  the  bright  polish  necessary.  The 


varnish  may  be  made  at  home  by  melting  beeswax  in  turpentine  r  t 
the  side  of  the  fire  in  a  crock,  stirring  it  occasionally.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  about  half  a  pound  of  beeswax  to  a  pint  of  turpentine.  This 
varnish  makes  the  flimr  quite  bright  and  slipiiery,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  every  morning  with  a  dry  duster.  A  fresh  rubbing  of  the 
varnish  every  six  months  will  perhaps  be  necessary.  Oak  varnish 
ready  made  may  be  bought,  but  it  is  expensive  and  entails  the  use  of 
ziuc,  which  is  a  great  extra  trouble.  I  have  found  the  simpler  method 
succeed  admirably.] 

Tinting  Photographs. 

Somebody  writes — “  I  have  just  received  the  September  number  of 
this  Magazine,  and  seeing  in  it  no  answer  to  Snowdrop’s  inquiries 
how  to  tint  photographs,  venture  to  send  the  directions  which  were 
given  me.  First  carefully  wash  the  photo,  to  remove  the  gum,  and 
then  use  ox-gall  with  your  water-colours.  I  tried  this  method,  but 
found  it  unsuccessful  until  I  used  Chinese  white  in  addition,  whem 
the  result  was  pretty  good.  It  is  a  troublesome  process,  and  1  think 
there  must  be  a  better.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  although  this  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up  again  and  again,  one  never  sees  an  answer.  Is  it  that 
those  who  are  in  the  secret  do  not  care  to  impart  it?  If  Snowdrop 
wishes  to  know  how  to  glaze  them  after  colouring  I  would  recommend 
white  of  egg  (if  the  white  has  been  used)  or  a  thin  solution  of 
common  gum-arabic.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  knowing  a  better 
way  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  superior  knowledge.’’ 

Hairdressing. 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazinb 
kindly  inform  An  Old  Subscriber  at  what  hairdresser’s  in  London 
will  they  teach  ladies  hew  to  dress  their  own  hair  in  different  stvles, 
and  what  is  the  usual  charge  for  a  lesson  ?  [These  lessons  are  given 
at  Truefitt’s,  Bond-street.  I  believe  the  charge  is  a  gpiinca  the  course 
of  lessons,  the  course  probably  consisting  of  six.] 

Electric  Messages  Audible. 

H.  M.  writes — “  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  spoken  messages 
can  bo  passed  along  the  electric  wire  and  heard?’’  [Sir  William 
Thompson  stated  at  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  September  5,  that,  in 
coqj unction  with  his  colleague.  Professor  Watson,  he  saw  and  heard 
in  America  messages  so  conveyed.  The  words  were  spoken  at  one 
end  of  the  wire  and  heard  at  the  other.] 

Furmety. 

Vi KU  writes — “In  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — ‘  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  for  people  to  visit  their 
mother  church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at 
the  high  altar.  Cowel  observes  that  the  now  remaining  practice  of 
mothering  or  going  to  visit  p.ireiits  on  Jlid-Lent  Sunday  is  really 
owing  to  that  good  old  custom — th  .t  they  were  regaled  with  furmety, 
which  is  derived  from  frumeutum  wheat.  It  is  made  of  whole  grains 
of  wheat,  first  boiled  plump  and  soft  in  water,  and  then  put  into  and 
boiled  in  milk  with  raisins  whole,  and  s  veetened  and  spiced.  It  is 
nut  a  Christinas  dish.”  [In  reply  to  Bandit’s  Bride,  Sept.] 

Etiquette. 

SsowDiioi*  would  feel  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  will  inform  her  as 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette  in  the  following  case  : — If  the  wife  should  die 
within  one  year  of  her  marriage,  ought  her  wardrobe  and  wedding 
presents  to  be  sent  back  to  her  own  family  or  kept  by  her  husband  P 
[The  husband  usually  sends  his  late  wife’s  wardrobe  to  her  family 
under  these  circumstances,  but  retains  the  wedding  presents.] 

Governesses. 

G.  B.  writes — “  Two  young  ladies,  sisters,  who  have  been  nursery 
governesses,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  situations  which  might  com¬ 
mand  higher  salaries  than  what  they  can  get  in  England,  and  therefore 
would  like  to  know  in  what  place  abroad,  possibly  Germany,  they 
might  have  the  best  chance  of  success,  either  as  tr'acbers  or  school¬ 
mistresses  on  their  own  account.  In  me  you  have  an  old  friend,  as  I 
am  one  of  your  earliest  subscribers.”  [I'he  salaries  given  to  gover¬ 
nesses  in  Germany  and  Fr.ince  are  .seldom  so  good  even  as  those  to  bo 
had  in  England  and  Scotland.  Russians  are  the  most  liberal  in  this 
respect.  Strasburg  or  Leipzig  are  perhaps  the  best  German  towns 
for  the  purpose,  but  introductions  would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Impossible 
to  answer  by  post.] 
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Investment  of  Pennies. 

E.  S.  P.  writes — “  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a  society  in 
which  a  small  annuity  can  be  bought  by  investing  a  penny  a  day  ? 
E.  S.  P.  thinks  the  prospectus  is  called  '  What  can  be  done  by  a 
Penny  a  Day.’  E.  S.  P.  would  be  glad  to  bear  particulars  of  any 
society  of  this  description.” 

Writing  for  the  Press. 

Lucinda  writes—*  ‘  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  October  number 
if  this  is  the  proper  form  in  which  to  write  for  the  press  ?  [Yes.] 
Is  the  size  of  the  sheet  right  ?  [It  should  be  at  least  twice  as  large.] 
And  are  the  margins  of  proper  width  ?  [Yes.]  In  story-writing  does 
the  title  require  to  be  written  at  the  top  of  every  page?  [No.]  I 
shall  consider  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  give  this  information.” 

New  Zealand  Ferns. 

M.  A.— The  exquisite  and  fairylike  little  things  you  have  been  so 
exceedingly  kind  iis  to  send  me  have  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Every  one  admires  them,  for  they  are  much  more  delicate  in 
structure  and  varied  in  tint  than  onr  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens.  The 
brown  ones  are  perfectly  lovely,  and  the  pale  green  mosses  with  the 
silvery  sheen  upon  them  contrast  with  the  former  very  beautifully. 
You  have,  in  your  goodness,  sent  me  sufficient  for  a  large  screen,  and 
every  time  I  look  at  it  I  shall  think  of  my  unknown  friend  so  far 
away.  I  must  thank  you,  too,  for  the  kind  letter  that  accompanied 
the  mosses,  and  as  this  will  not  reach  you  till  December  I  wish  you 
may  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  Christmas,  and  that  the  New  Year  may 
bring  yon  all  good  things. — Humui.no-Bihd. 

Clan  Tartans. 

To  SuTHtEtASD. — I  fancy  this  includes  the  information  you  re¬ 
quire: — The  Forbes  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  the  Sutherland,  the 
only  difference  being  the  black  check  through  the  green  in  the  latter 
being  divided  in  two  by  a  white  one  in  the  Forbes ;  the  Gordon  again 
is  the  same  as  the  Forbes,  but  has  a  yellow  check  in  place  of  the 
white  one  ;  next  comes  the  Murray,  which  has  a  red  check  through 
the  green,  and  every  alternate  blue— the  rest  is  the  same  as  the  4ZDd ; 
the  Farquharson  has  a  red  check  through  the  blue,  and  a  yellow 
through  the  greeu ;  the  Argyle  Campbell  has  a  white  check  through 
the  green,  and  two  black  through  the  centre  of  the  blue  ;  the  Cawdor 
Campbell  has  a  small  azure  check  dividing  the  black  through  the 
green,  and  a  red  one  through  the  blue ;  there  is  another  branch  of 
the  Campbells  that  has  yellow  and  white  alternately  through  the 
green  ;  the  Breadalbane  Campbell  has  two  green  checks  for  every  one 
blue,  and  a  yellow  stripe  through  each  green ;  the  Malcolm  has  two 
red  checks  through  the  centre  of  the  blue,  and  the  black  through  the 
green  is  divided  by  a  yellow  and  azure;  the  Kennedy,  or  MacUlrig, 
has  fonr  red  stripes,  two  yellow,  and  one  block  through  the  centre  of 
the  green,  the  black  being  in  the  centre  with  a  yellow  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  three  black  stripes  through  the  blue,  considerably  wider  than 
in  the  42nd  ;  the  Colquhoun  has  a  red  stripe  through  the  blue,  a  white 
on  each  side  of  the  green,  but  wants  the  small  stripes  through  the 
blue ;  the  Leslie  is  very  like  the  Colquhoun,  but  has  the  red  check 
through  the  centre  of  the  green  ;  the  Graeme  has  a  white  stripe  near 
each  edge  of  the  green,  and  one  black  through  the  centre  of  the  blue ; 
the  Maclaren  has  two  red  and  one  yellow  stripe  through  the  green, 
and  none  through  the  blue ;  the  Macneil  has  a  white  stripe  through 
the  blue,  and  a  yellow  through  the  green,  and  wants  the  small  black 
.^tripes  through  the  blue ;  the  Lamont  is  the  same  as  the  Forbes,  but 
wants  the  black  thread  on  each  side  of  the  white. 

Sayings. 

Anxiety. — Three  farthings  a  day,  not  including  Sundays, 
amount  to  ips.  6d.  a  year;  if  you  include  Sundays,  £i  2s.  pd.  The 
interest  given  on  money  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  is  at  the 
rate  of  £2  los.  per  cent,  yier  annum.  You  cannot  deposit  your  own 
money  under  two  different  names.  You  have  to  make  a  declaration 
that  you  are  not  “  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any  deposit  in,  or 
benefit  from,  the  funds  of  this  or  any  other  savings-bank  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,”  and  if  yonr  declaration  be  found  to  be  untrue 
you  forfeit  all  right  and  title  to  yonr  deposits.  Deposits  of  one  shil¬ 
ling  will  be  received,  but  no  one  may  deposit  more  than  £jo  in  one 
year.  2.  A  full-weight  aovereign  of  English  gold  should  weigh 
S  dwt.  3J  gr. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tbeuan  Wabbioe.— The  exceptionally  mild  season  you  mention  was 
in  1859-C0.  After  a  sharp  hut  short  frost  in  November,  1859,  the  weather 
continued  mild  through  Christmas,  and  in  January  nearly  as  mild  as 
spring.  On  Feb.  18  the  nightingale  was  heard  in  several  places,  and 
on  Feb.  20  the  cuckoo  began  his  song  at  Ringwood,  in  the  Now 
Forest.  On  Fob.  12  a  frog,  which  was  kept  in  a  garden  near  Acton, 
was  heard  to  croak.  On  Feb.  12  the  rooks  began  to  build;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  March  the  almond-trees  were  in  full  blossom,  as  well 
as  the  peach  and  apricot  trees,  while  by  the  20th  the  gooseberries  in 
full  blossom  began  to  form.  It  was,  however,  no  less  remarkable, 
that  while  this  state  of  weather  prevailed  in  the  south  of  England,  in 
the  north  it  was  widely  different.  Incessant  rains,  with  violent  winds, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  were  continuous ;  and  the  rains  were  so  heavy 
os  to  prevent  even  the  ploughing  of  the  land  for  the  spring  corn.  In 
one  district  of  the  north,  fifteen  inches  of  rain  fell  in  January  alone, 
the  average  yearly  fall  being  only  twenty-two.  The  winter,  also, 
which  was  so  mild  in  England,  was  in  the  United  States,  and  i>ar- 
ticularly  at  New  York,  one  of  the  severest  ever  known. 

JuA.viTA  writes— “Dear  IIuvmino-Bikd, — My  cousin,  who  is  at 
Oxford,  says  that  the  Dog  Star  is  to  be  seen  in  this  hemisphere 
during  the  hot  weather  we  call  the  dog  days.  I  say  that  Sirius,  the 
Dog  Star,  is  only  seen  hero  in  the  winter,  rising  fur  us  in  the  autumu 
and  setting  in  the  early  spring,  about  the  same  time  as  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades.”  [You  are  right,  and  your  Oxford  cousin  is  wrong ;  liko 
many  other  scholars,  ho  sees  everything  in  a  classical  light,  and 
applies  the  line,  “  The  Dog  Star  rages,”  to  this  climate,  instead  of 
those  Eastern  lauds  where  it  was  written.] 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  fur  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advektisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Graphic  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting  or  photos. 
Each  13  stamps.  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

A  Lady  works  initial  letters  on  handkerchiefs  in  Old  English. 
2d.  a  letter.  Address  with  Editor. 

Handsome  crochet  trimming,  6d.  Miss  Adine,  3,  St.  John’s- 
terrace,  Leytunstone,  Essex.  [Kindly  note  the  rate  of  charge  for 
advertisements.] 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  sends  20  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  14  stamps.  A  box 
containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for  package. 

Lessons  in  English  given  to  foreigners  by  a  lady  of  much  expe¬ 
rience.  Terms  moderate.  Z.  Address  with  Humming-Bird,  to  whom 
reference  is  permitted. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
Fur  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difiScnlty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
tive  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMe 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  pnrehase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

^SgjKERE  you  are!”  exclaims  Sir  Ivan;  “you 
3  ^y|E  l^iive  been  as  hard  to  find  as  a  four-leaved 
3  SV  clover.  Why  have  you  sat  out  the 
3  m|P  Lancers  ?” 

^  “  No  one  asked  me  to  dance  them,”  I 

^  return  forlornly. 

“  Bless  me  I  why  there’s  no  end  of  men 
wanting  to  ask  you.  I  have  been  flying  round 
K  like  a  shuttlecock  in  search  of  you.  It  is  too 
bad.  Miss  Luttrell,  to  hide  yourself  away  like 

^  “  Yes,  really,”  remarks  one  of  the  poor  dum¬ 

mies,  “  if  a  young  lady  wishes  to  dance  she  should 
remain  in  the  ball-room.” 

“  So  she  should  I”  Sir  Ivan  cries  in  his  good-natured 
hearty  way.  “  And  so  she  shall  I  I  will  not  let  you 
escape  another  dance  this  evening.  This  is  our  waltz, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  cheated  out  of  it  as  I  was  of 
the  last  one.” 

We  dance  it,  and  I  pass  on  from  partner  to  partner 
in  the  old  round  of  galop  and  waltz  till  we  get  to 
Lancers,  and  here  I  find  myself  vis-ii-vis  to  Paul  and 
the  pretty  plump  young  lady  whose  rosy  face  and 
full  figure  find  favour  in  other  men’s  eyes  besides 
Mr.  Hammet’s.  I  have  not  far  to  look  for  Hester ; 
ohe  is  standing  next  to  Paul,  and  she  talks  to  him  more 
than  to  her  partner. 

I  am  dancing  with  Sir  Ivan ;  next  me  stands  Mr. 
Desmond,  a  little  sulky  I  fancy,  for  he  talks  to  no  one. 
He  has  not  danced  with  me  since  that  last  w.4’t7  in 
which  I  broke  down.  Indeed,  I  have  imagined  he  '  •'s 
even  avoided  me,  and  in  his  manner  I  have  dimly  tea  i 
vexation  or  a  touch  of  shame. 

In  the  intricacies  of  the  Lancers  I  have  to  clasp 
hands  both  with  him  and  Paul.  He  holds  my  hand 
tightly  in  a  way  which  seems  to  express  regret  for  his 
neglect ;  Paul  holds  me  so  loosely  that  my  fingers  fall 
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from  his  clasp — fall  limply,  for  I  scorn  to  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  retain  them  in  his  grasp. 

As  my  arm  sinks  down  I  hear  him  say  in  a  voice  ot 
irony,  “  You  are  progressing  fast  I” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  1  ask  in  a  quick  tone  as  my 
partner  dances  me  away  to  my  place.  It  is  three 
minutes  before  the  figure  repeats  itself,  and  Paul  has 
my  hand  again.  This  time  he  holds  it  in  a  hard  grip, 
and  bending  down  he  whispers  fiercely — 

“  I  mean  you  are  rapidly  learning  to  be  a  fast 
young  lady.  You  can  tell  a  man  to  his  face  now  that 
a  kiss  is  the  ‘  sweetest  thing  on  earth.’  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  powers  of  language ;  but  you  can’t  beat 
that  I  think,  say  what  you  may  in  future.” 

I  stare  at  him  helplessly,  and  instead  of  dancing  I 
stand  still,  until  recalled  to  my  duty  by  Sir  Ivan’s 
jolly  voice. 

As  I  stand  by  his  side  with  the  music  in  my  ears  and 
a  dazed  feeling  over  my  brain,  the  giant  at  my  left 
hand  says  suddenly — 

“  Lermit  and  you  have  been  exchanging  a  religious 
farewell,  I  presume  ?” 

“  We  have  exchanged  nothing.  I  have  not  said  a 
word  to  him.” 

“  Then  you  ought.  For  after  all  his  numerous  false 
starts  he  really  goes  to  London  to-morrow  morning  by 
the  first  train.” 

“  Which  departs  at  the  ghostly  hour  of  six,”  says 
Sir  Ivan.  “  He  won’t  go  to  bed,  of  course  ?” 

He  turns  and  dances  with  the  lady  at  the  corner,  I 
gyrate  with  the  giant. 

“  Is  this  true  ?”  I  ask  it  in  such  a  low  voice,  and  I 
am  so  small  of  stature,  that  my  whisper  falls  into  the 
third  button  of  his  coat,  nevertheless  he  hears  it. 

“  Quite  true.  It  is  not  to  be  a  false  start  this  time. 
He  and  Hester  are  going  to  have  a  sentimental  waltz 
together  by  way  of  adieu.  They  hcv.*  ordered  the 
band  to  play  II  Back  again.  I  believe  that  is  the  nearest 
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approach  to  a  kiss  that  Saint  Paul  will  ever  venture 
on.” 

It  flashes  on  me  now — the  memory  of  my  words  in 
the  conservatory  which  I  spoke  without  a  thought  of 
the  meaning  they  might  seem  to  convey.  Once  Paul 
would  not  have  twisted  a  careless  or  a  light  speech  of 
mine  into  any  construction  that  could  bring  a  shadow 
of  pain  or  shame  upon  me.  But  all  is  changed  now. 

“  'Wliy  are  the  bauds  of  friendship  tied 
Wi‘h  so  remiss  a  knot, 

That  by  the  most  it  is  defied. 

And  by  the  most  forprot  ? 

Wliy  do  we  step  with  so  light  sense 
From  friendship  to  indifl'erenee  ?” 

I  say  the  last  two  lines  aloud,  and  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  my  cheeks  are  flushing  and  flaming  as  with 
red  letters  of  shame. 

“  Ah,  why  indeed  ?”  the  sunflower  says,  turning 
the  light  of  his  sound  eye  on  me  in  respectful  adoration. 
“  I  cannot  explain  it  now.  Miss  Luttrell.  But  don’t  re¬ 
proach  me  in  poetry — I  cannot  stand  that  to-night.” 

I  cannot  explain  away  his  blunder,  so  I  laugh  at  it, 
and  fix  it  in  his  brain  more  surely. 

Then  wi  h  flushed  cheeks  and  over-bright  eyes  I  pay 
a  dancing  visit  to  Paul  and  the  plump  girl,  and  make 
them  a  low  curtsey. 

“  What  a  merry  girl  Miss  Luttrell  is,  and  how  she 
enjoys  herself !”  I  overhear  her  say  to  Paul  as  I  retire. 
I  cannot  catch  his  answer,  for  I  am  prancing  now  before 
Hester  and  her  partner.  Hester  makes  me  the  stateliest 
curtsey,  and  keeps  her  long  white  eyelids  frigidly  closed. 
I  see  their  black  fringes  shadowing  her  damask  cheeks, 
and  the  tip  of  her  scornful  nose  turned  downwards  in 
disdain.  She  is  looking  for  me  on  the  ground  as  if  I 
were  a  worm  ! 

A  breath  of  fire  flashes  over  me,  I  burn  for  a  moment 
like  a  flame,  then  an  avalanche  of  ice  rushes  upon  me, 
and  with  a  great  shiver  I  go  back  to  my  place,  and  wish 
I  was  at  Babylon,  among  the  dragons  and  the  owls,  the 
dry  heaps  of  dust  and  the  desolation,  where  no  man's 
foot  treads  or  ever  will  tread. 

“  Now%  Miss  Luttrell !”  cries  Sir  Ivan,  recalling  me 
again  to  my  duty,  for  I  am  standing  as  though  I  had 
“  Forgot  myself  to  stone.” 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  another  figure.  We  ladies 
go  round  and  round,  the  men  link  themselves  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  grin  at  us. 

“  Serpents !”  I  say  to  myself ;  “  they  all  ill-use  us. 
They  are  always  making  cruel,  unjust,  bad  laws  against 
us.  They  covet  our  miserable  little  fortunes  and  rob 
us  ;  they  grasp  at  our  poor  wages  and  pocket  them  ; 
they  begrudge  us  money,  and  education,  and  freedom ; 
they  deny  us  a  right  even  to  our  own  children.  Why 
should  I  care  for  a  man  ? 

“  She  that  can  love  unloved  again 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain.” 

“  I  think  that  young  lady  had  better  not  dance  at  all 
than  put  people  out  as  she  does,”  says  an  angular  young 
woman  to  her  lover. 

I  turn  and  look  at  her,  intending  to  make  my  look  a 
basilisk’s,  but  I  change  my  mind  when  I  see  her  face. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  turn  her  into 


stone.  She  is  so  be-chalked,  be-painted,  and  plastered 
that  she  talks  to  her  lover  as  Thisbe  did — through  a  wall. 
What  her  real  face  is  behind  it  no  one  can  guess.  I 
feel  sorry  for  her ;  she  makes  herself  a  whited  wall  from 
a  laudable  motive.  She  tires  her  head  and  paints  her 
face  like  Jezebel,  only  to  get  a  little  love — a  little  of  the 
world’s  good  denied  always  to  women  except  through 
beauty  or  cunning.  If  the  men  will  have  it  so,  let  them 
have  it,  and  may  no  illogical  sense  of  being  cheated  dis¬ 
turb  their  peace ! 

“  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

An  honest  woman  is  a  creature  whom  the  said  honest 
man  will  scarcely  allow  to  exist.  She  gets  very  little 
bread  for  her  portion,  poor  thing,  for  men  don’t  like 
her. 

The  last  figure  is  over,  and  I  am  leaning  on  Sir  Ivan’s 
arm,  when  Hester  and  Paul  pass  us  quickly.  Almost 
unconsciously  I  follow  their  steps,  leading  Sir  Ivan  like 
a  lamb,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  the  warm,  pleasant 
library,  where  a  good  fire  is  dying  down  upon  the 
hearth,  and  the  soft  glow  of  one  pale  lamp  sheds  a  faint 
light  which  scarcely  radiates  beyond  a  small  circle  of 
space.  I  look  into  the  gloom,  but  Hester  and  Paul  are 
not  here. 

“  You  are  tired,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  “  I  am  afraid  this 
dance  to-night  has  been  a  failure,  and  you  have  not 
enjoyed  it.” 

“  Indeed  I  have.  Sir  Ivan,  only  I  really  think  I  have 
danced  too  often.  I  do  feel  tired .” 

Then  you  shall  rest  here,  and  I  will  fetch  you  some 
refreshment.” 

I  protest  in  vain  that  I  do  not  need  any.  Sir  Ivan 
goes,  and  I  sit  in  a  huge  arm-chair  and  rest  my  head 
upon  my  hands  and  dream  the  visions  that  rise  without 
a  sleep.  A  slight  movement  of  the  blind  and  the  warm, 
subtle  scent  of  flowers  show  me  that  the  tall  window 
leading  to  the  conservatory  is  open.  My  back  is 
towards  it,  and  I  am  quite  lost  in  the  big  chair.  Should 
any  one  look  within  I  should  be  invisible  to  them. 

In  a  moment  footsteps  and  voices  disturb  my  reverie. 
The  two  of  whom  I  am  thinking  are  pacing  the  con¬ 
servatory  together.  As  they  near  the  window  their 
w'ords  reach  me  as  distinctly  as  though  spoken  in  my 
ear. 

“  I  think  you  are  too  cautious.  You  should  ask 
Coralie  to  dance  at  least  once.  It  is  possible  to  over¬ 
act - ” 

They  p.ass  by  out  of  hearing.  I  sit  still  and  shiver, 
and  bend  my  head  still  lower  on  my  hands. 

“  I  am  willing  to  take  your  advice  in  all  things.  I 
trust  to  you  entirely.  Since  you  think  best  I  will  ask 
her  for  one  dance.  Shall  it  be  waltz  or  quadrille  ?  I 
am  really  afraid  to  trust - ” 

His  voice  grows  to  a  murmur  and  is  gone. 

I  stand  upright  a  single  instant  and  push  my  hair  back 
from  my  face  wildly,  then  I  sink  down  again  and  crush 
out  the  light  from  my  eyes  with  tightly-pressing  fingers. 
The  door  on  the  other  side  opens  and  some  one  enters. 
It  is  the  giant.  I  look  at  him  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
implore  silence  by  a  gesture. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  says,  bending  towards  me.  “  You 
look  Ul.” 
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“  I  am  quite  well,  but  I  do  not  want  Miss  Horneck 
and — and  her  lover  to  know  I  am  here.” 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  him  where  they  are.  They 
are  passing  the  window  again.  Paul  is  laughing. 

“Be  it  so,  then.  I’ll  dance  1/  Bach  with  her — only 
I  am  afraid  I  promised  that  to  you.” 

“  Never  mind ;  I’ll  generously  give  it  up ;  and  we 
have  really  made  ourselves  conspicuous  by  dancing 
together  so  of - ” 

They  are  gone  again.  I  essay  a  little  uncomfortable 
laugh  ;  the  sunflower  whistles — a  very  small  whistle. 

“  This  is  decidedly  unpleasant,”  he  says.  “  We  will 
let  them  know  we  are  here.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  I  answer.  “  I  am  glad 
I  heard  their  proposition  concerning  myself.  All  things 
are  fair  in  love  and  war,  the  proverb  says  ;  so  I  vote  for 
— silence.” 

I  am  in  a  reckless  mood,  and  I  care  nothing  for  the 
sunflower’s  opinion  of  me.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
yielded  to  my  tempting  voice  but  for  the  sound  of  his 
own  name  which  greets  his  ears  when  next  the  talkers 
pass. 

“ - Desmond  said  so.” 

“  He  may  say  what  he  likes,”  Hester  answers  in  her 
clear,  calm  tones  ;  “  but  I  flatter  myself  I  have  sufficient 
influence  both  with  him  and  my  brother  to  stop  that 
folly.” 

Mr.  Desmond’s  face  blazes,  mine  outscorches  his ; 
we  are  both  blanky  silent,  and  give  each  other  a  help¬ 
lessly  foolish  look.  We  have  both  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Hester  is  alluding  to  his  proposal  to  me,  of 
which,  as  I  so  plainly  foresaw,  he  is  already  repenting. 
We  were  mistaken. 

They  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory  now, 
and  after  an  instant  we  laugh  outright,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
observes  that  he  is  glad  they  were  not  abusing  his  grand¬ 
mother,  as  in  that  case  he  must  have  stepped  out  and 
taken  the  old  lady’s  part. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  our  overhearing 
a  conversation  not  meant  for  our  ears,  that  each  time 
the  speakers  approached  the  window  we  thought  it  was 
the  last  time,  and  in  each  case  their  stay  was  so  short 
that  they  were  gone  again  before  we  could  call  to  them. 
And  now  the  awkwardness  of  the  affair  stopped  us,  and 
silence  seemed  the  best  policy  and  the  greater  courtesy 
also.  As  they  repass  we  continue  talking  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  imagine  we  have  just  entered  the  library,  but 
they  are  too  absorbed  to  catch  the  sound  of  our  voices. 
Once  more  we  hear  Paul’s  remark  and  Hester’s  reply. 

“  It  would  annoy  me  greatly  if  Coralie  did  so  fast 
and  foolish  a  thing  as  ride  a  race  with  that  Irish  giant.” 

“  I  believe  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing  it ;  but  you 
have  my  word  that  I  will  stop  that  folly.  I  would  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  ask  a  favour  of  Mr.  Desmond  to 
oblige  you ;  and  I  have  only  to  ask,  because  the  poor 
fellow  is  a  regular  simpleton  about  me,  as  you  know. 
As  for  Ivan,  he  is  quite  under  my  thumb.” 

They  have  stood  still  a  moment  in  saying  this  ;  now 
as  their  footsteps  echo  on  the  encaustic  tiles  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  I  start  up  and  rush  over  to  Mr.  Desmond’s  side. 

“  We  will  ride  this  race,”  I  cry  resolutely. 

“  Yes,  by — Jove  !”  he  answers,  finishing  with  the 


name  of  the  Greek  god,  out  of  deference  to  my  startled 
look  at  the  energy  of  his  words. 

His  face  is  very  white,  but  he  nevertheless  repeats 
Hester’s  words  with  a  laugh. 

“  This  ‘  poor  fellow’  who  is  a  ‘  regular  simpleton’ 
will  show  Miss  Horneck  that  at  least  he  can  ride.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  beat  you.  Miss  Luttrell.  Remember 
it  is  for  four  figures.” 

“  I  shall  remember.  But  how  shall  we  manage  to 
make  Sir  Ivan  consent  ?” 

“  I  shall  tell  him  honestly  I  heard  his  sister  say  he 
was  under  her  thumb — that  will  fetch  him.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  in  his  fear  of  danger  to  you.  Will  you 
keep  firm  in  your  resolve  ?’’ 

“  Nothing  shall  make  me  falter,”  I  return  in  such 
bitter  earnestness  that  he  asks  me  the  question  no 
more. 

I  am  in  high  spirits — savage  spirits.  I  have  found 
out  how  I  can  annoy  Paul,  and  I  do  not  count  risking 
my  life  as  more  than  a  trifle,  so  I  succeed  in  my 
meritorious  endeavour.  I  shall  triumph  over  Hester  too. 
I  shall  show  her  that  her  throne  is  lost  and  her  power 
gone. 

“Sir  Ivan  has  sent  this, ma’am,” says  a  servant, entering 
with  a  tray  containing  hot  coffee  and  other  viands. 
“  He  has  been  obliged  to  attend  to  some  ladies  who  are 
leaving  before  supper,  he  desired  me  to  say,  ma’am.” 

I  am  glad  of  this  timely  refreshment,  for  I  am  going 
to  fight  a  battle  which  I  mean  to  win. 

“  Make  a  noise  somehow.  Throw  down  a  book  or 
a  chair,”  I  say  to  the  giant  as  I  drink  my  coffee.  “  Let 
us  get  them  to  come  in  and  join  us  in  the  repast.” 

“  I’ll  pull  up  the  blind  and  startle  our  doves  that 
way.” 

He  does  it,  and  with  a  most  innocent  surprise  on  her 
face  Hester  enters  and  takes  in  the  situation  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  her  fair  shoulders. 

“  Tete-a-tete  again  you  and  Mr.  Desmond !” 

“  Yes,”  he  says  in  a  sort  of  lazy  happiness.  “  Is  it 
not  delightful  ?  We  have  just  taken  anchorage  here  for 
provisions.  Supper  won’t  be  served  until  two  o’clock. 
Have  some  coffee.  Miss  Horneck,  do — and  you,  Lermit, 
won’t  you  take  something  ?” 

“  No,  thanks.  I’ll  wait  for  supper.” 

“  By  the  powers  !  that’s  a  first-rate  galop,”  Mr. 
Desmond  cries  as  the  strains  reach  us  through  the  half¬ 
open  door.  “  Are  you  going  to  dance  it,  Lermit  ?” 

“  No,”  returns  Paul  shortly,  “  I  am  reserving  my 
forces  for  the  after-supper  dances.” 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  I  cannot  resist  this  galop — can  you  ? 
Shall  we’  dance  it  ?” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted.” 

I  spring  up  all  smiles  and  joyfulness,  and  we  two  go 
off  with  our  burning  hearts  as  if  we  bore  all  the  honours 
of  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

In  approaching  the  dancers  we  come  across  Lady 
Sara  and  Mr.  Esdale. 

“  ‘  O  my  prophetic  soul, my  uncle!”’  quotes  the  giant ; 
“  what  shall  I  do  now  ?” 
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Lady  Sara  beckons  to  us. 

“  Sebastian,  I  want  you  to  dance  with  Miss  Flora 
Quirk.” 

“  I  cannot — I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Luttrell.”  He 
tries  to  hurry  on,  but  I  see  the  heavy  frown  on  the 
brow  of  the  furnace  king,  and  I  release  his  arm. 

“  I  wish  you  would  dance  with  some  one  else,”  I  say, 
“  for  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  tired  I  am.” 

“  He  is  a  most  fatiguing  partner  ;  his  stride  is  a  mile 
long.  Send  him  in  search  of  the  lovely  Flora,  Miss 
Luttrell,  and  take  this  seat  by  me.” 

Lady  Sara’s  request  is  a  command,  but  before  obeying 
it  I  take  advantage  of  a  clash  of  music  to  say  to  my 
meek  giant — 

“  They  will  be  none  the  wiser  -,  they  will  stay  in  the 
library  till  the  dance  is  over.” 

He  departed  looking  a  little  savage ;  the  whale  also 
sails  away  as  if  my  society  were  scarcely  good  enough 
for  him. 

“  When  do  you  go  back  to  Warfield  ?”  Lady  Sara 
asks  abruptly. 

The  question  chills  me  from  head  to  foot. 

“  In  three  days,”  I  answer,  with  sinking  voice  and 
sinking  heart. 

“  I  have  been  hearing  about  the  odd  visit  that  girl 
paid  you,”  sinking  her  tone  to  a  whisper.  “  I  have  a 
suspicion  she  was  searching  for  something.  Hester  does 
not  think  so.  Do  you  know  they  cannot  sell  Warfield 
owing  to  the  loss  of  a  deed  ?” 

Our  eyes  meet,  and  we  strengthen  each  other  strangely. 

“  Have  you  a  good  courage  ?”  she  says. 

Ah,  she  shall  see  in  a  day  or  two  what  courage  I  have. 

“  I  think  so,”  I  answer.  “  Indeed,  I  know  I  am 
not  a  coward.” 

“  Then  search  that  old  corridor  at  Warfield,  and  not 
that  only,  but  search  everywhere,  in  every  place  you 
can.  Who  knows  -what  you  may  find  ?” 

Her  eyes  gleam  with  strange  light,  and  look  me 
through,  more  and  more  kindly  every  instant. 

“  I  think  you  can  do  it,”  she  says ;  “  and  if  you 
succeed  you  will  make  Paul  very  rich.” 

“  Shall  I  ?”  And  my  eyes  gleam  now  with  a  stronger 
fire  than  had  shone  in  hers. 

“  Yes,  I  foresee  you  will.  I  prophesy  success.  But 
remember  they  cannot  sell  Warfield  without  that 
missing  deed,  so  they  will  be  searching  more  eagerly 
than  you.” 

“  No,  not  so  eagerly  or  surely.” 

And  I  fasten  my  gaze  on  her  with  a  thought  darting 
over  me  which  makes  me  tremble. 

“  That  is  right ;  do  not  let  them  forestal  you. 
Trust  no  one,  not  even  Paul  or  Hester,  and  be  cautious, 
wary,  and  silent  in  all  you  do.” 

“  May  I  trust  you  ?” 

And  I  look  into  her  grey  eyes  earnestly. 

“  Yes  ;  and  if  you  find  what  I  think  you  will  find 
you  will  know  why  I  am  your  friend ;  and  if  you  do 
not  find  it  I  will  tell  you  one  day  the  cause  of  my 
interest.” 

We  are  sitting  alone  on  a  distant  bench  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  dancing  feet  and  a  clash  of  music  drowning  our 
voices,  yet  she  seems  afraid  of  being  heard. 


“  Being  in  the  house  gives  you  an  immense  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  searchers,”  she  says.  “  But  shut  out 
that  girl  if  you  can.  I  am  afraid  she  knows  where  to 
lookT 

It  was  my  thought  also. 

“  She  is  very  ill  now  :  that  gives  me  time.” 

“  Yes,  but  perhaps  not  much  time.  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  prolong  your  stay  here  even  if  pressed  much 
and  you  desire  it  greatly.” 

I  answer  only  with  a  deep  sigh.  A  chilling  heavy 
weight  seems  hanging  upon  my  heart. 

“  I  know  it  is  rather  hard,”  continues  Lady  Sara ; 
“  but  you  would  be  sorrowful  indeed  if  through  any 
act  of  yours  you  lost  the  power  of  saving  Warfield — 
of  making  Paul  rich  and  happy.” 

My  heart  beats  painfully,  my  cheeks  flush,  my  eyes 
grow  dim.  There  dawns  upon  my  thought  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  all  this  for  him  and  Hester — the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  suffering  gladly  the  imprisonment  and  pain, 
the  tyranny  and  gall,  and  through  my  very  angvirh 
gaining  a  better  and  higher  love  than  he  could  ever 
give  to  her.  But  with  this  flash  of  light  and  hope 
comes  too  the  remembrance  that  by  my  own  act  I  may 
lose  all — lose  his  inheritance  and  my  love  and  my  life. 
I  am  pledged  now  to  ride  that  mad  race,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  go  back. 

“  I  see  your  heart  fails  you,”  Lady  Sara  observes, 
after  watching  my  silence  for  a  moment.  “I  am 
grieved  for  that,  for  in  all  the  world  I  see  no  other 
hope  for  Paul  but  through  you.  You  are  the  only 
one  who  can  make  this  search.” 

“  And  if  I  live  to  get  back  to  Warfield  I  will  make 
it,”  I  answer  in  earnest  sadness.  “  It  was  not  through 
fear  that  my  heart  quailed  a  moment.  I  was  thinking 
of  other  things.  If  I  am  successful  what  must  I  do 
then  ?  How  shall  I  keep  the  treasure-trove  safely  ?” 

“  That  is  indeed  a  question.  I  must  think  it  over 
and  let  you  know.  Now  we  will  speak  of  other 
things.  I  hope  you  co  not  miss  your  dance  with 
Sebastian  very  much.” 

“  Not  much.  But  he  is  very  good-natured  and 
kindly.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  think  you  have  read  more  than  that. 
You  see  how  it  is  with  him,  poor  fellow.  If  he  really 
cared  for  you  or  you  cared,  I  would  brave  Mr.  Esdale’s 

anger  because  I  feel  so  sure  this  search - ”  She  stops, 

then  goes  on  in  another  tone — “  Sebastian  is  sadly 
extravagant;  he  cannot  afford  to  vex  his  uncle  just 
now.  You  know  Mr.  Esdale  has  adopted  him,  and 
works  harder  than  ever, 

“  ‘  And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather’d  two-lefjged  thing,  a  son.’  ” 

From  the  shadow  in  her  grey  eyes  I  see  she  is 
thinking  of  her  childless  state,  though  her  words  are 
light  and  a  smile  is  on  her  lips. 

The  dance  has  broken  up.  Swishtail  gowns  of  many 
colours  are  promenading  with  coats  of  uniform  black. 
I  strain  my  eyes  among  the  sweeping  lengths  for  the 
amber  robe  and  the  purple  hyacinths.  I  do  not  see 
them,  but  the  giant  with  head  above  the  common  herd 
fixes  his  eyes  on  a  distant  door,  and  then  I  know’ that 
they  are  coming.  Long  before  they  are  in  view  he 
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•wonder  flash  into  his  eyes.  “lam  going  away  imme¬ 
diately  after  this  dance.” 

“  Are  you  ?  Yes,  so  I  heard.  I  wish  you  a 
pleasant  journey.” 

A  moment’s  blank  silence ;  the  sunflower  nearlylaughs 
in  it,  but  checks  himself  politely  with  enjoyment  revel¬ 
ling  in  his  eyes  and  rustling  in  his  hair.  The  strains 
of  li  Bacio  swim  into  the  blank  now ;  the  band  plays 
two  bars  and  stops  for  dancers  to  place  themselves. 

“  If  Ivan  is  engaged  to  you  for  this  waltz,  it  is  odd 
he  does  not  make  his  appearance,”  remarks  Hester,  her 
handsome  eyes  blazing,  her  handsome  nose  hooked  and 
wrathful. 

“If  he  forgets  the  engagement  I  don’t,”  I  return 
coolly  ;  “  and  I  daresay  he  will  be  here  in  good  time.” 

“  I’ll  go  and  hunt  him  up  for  you,”  cries  the  giant 
cheerfully.  “  He  can’t  have  forgotten-,  he  is  detained 
somewhere,  no  doubt.  Ta  !  ta  !  Lermit,  if  I  don’t  see 
you  again.  But  you  had  better  stop  a  day  or  two  and 
see  the  race  coming  off  between  me  and  Miss  Luttrell. 
It  is  all  settled  now.  She  is  going  to  ride  Jilt  against 
my  Catamaran.  I  am  in  for  a  thou,  on  it.” 

He  goes  off  scintillating  with  glee,  soaked  through 
and  through  with  the  joy  the  jealous  feel  when  they 
have  hurt  a  rival. 

“  That  tall  simpleton’s  story  is  not  true,  of  course  ?” 
Paul  says,  more  to  Hester  than  to  me. 

“True?”  she  answers  scornfully.  “It  is  mere  tall 
talking.  It  is  useless  to  heed  him.  I  should  have 
been  put  into  a  consumption  long  ago  if  I  had  fretted 
at  Sebastian  Desmond’s  folly.” 

Lady  Sara  had  long  left  us  ;  we  three  are  standing 
alone  at  the  deserted  end  of  the  ball-room. 

“It  is  neither  tall  talking  nor  folly,”  I  say  in  a 
voice  which  quivers  in  spite  of  all  my  effbrts  to  make 
it  calm ;  “  it  is  quite  true.  We  have  agreed  to  ride 
this  race.” 

A  blank,  settled,  cold  look  comes  over  Hester’s  face. 
I  really  believe  she  is  contemplating  the  chance  of  my 
being  killed,  and  some  feeling  in  her  is  battling  with 
her  anger  at  my  daring  to  shake  her  influence  with 
Mr.  Desmond  and  her  brother. 

“  Coralie,  you  cannot  be  so  mad,  so  reckless,  so 
utterly  lost  to  all  womanly  modesty,  as  to  do  this  wild 
thing  ?”  Paul  ejaculates  slowly,  in  a  tone  full  of  wonder, 
even  of  dismay. 

If  Hester  had  not  been  standing  by  his  side,  if  the 
memory  of  her  boast  that  she  would  stop  my  folly  to 
“  oblige”  him,  had  not  been  burning  in  my  soul,  I 
might  have  given  way,  for  at  this  moment  it  seems  to 
me  a  small  thing  to  annoy  Paul.  More  than  this,  it 
seems  a  great  thing,  a  huge,  shadowy  horror,  to  risk 
my  life  miv  when  by  living  I  may  bring  within  my 
grasp  such  a  revenge  as  angels  dream  of — to  heap 
benefits  and  riches  on  those  hands  that  have  wounded 


has  made  two  strides,  and  sits  beside  me  like  Alexander 
smitten  with  some  new  captive. 

“  How  have  you  got  on,  Sebastian  r” 

“  Badly.  That  little  plump  partridge  does  not  know 
her  steps.  She  flutters  right  into  one’s  waistcoat  and 
thinks  that’s  dancing.” 

“  What  have  you  done  with  her  ?”  I  ask. 

“  I  saw  Hammet  greedy  to  devour  her,  so  I  handed 
her  over  to  him.  I  am  not  a  dog  in  the  manger.” 

I  know  Paul  and  Hester  are  very  near.  I  do  not  look 
up,  but  the  colour  rushes  to  my  face  in  a  hot  race,  then 
goes  back,  and  I  fade  into  snow. 

“  What  is  the  next  dance  ?”  Paul  says  to  me. 

There  is  a  ball  in  my  throat  -,  it  rises  higher  as  I  try 
to  speak  and  chokes  me,  so  I  wisely  keep  silent.  He 
takes  the  programme  from  my  unresisting  hand. 

“  Oh,  I  see,  it  is  a  waltz.  Will  you  dance  it  with 
me,  Coralie?” 

“  Thanks,  no  -,  I  cannot.” 

The  ball  has  subsided  for  a  moment,  but  starts  up 
again  now  with  three  other  balls  bigger  and  wickeder 
than  itself. 

“You  cannot !  Why,  then  ?” 

“lam  engaged.” 

My  lips  are  very  dry.  I  swallow  all  four  balls  with 
an  immense  effort,  and  keep  my  countenance  like  a 
stoic’s.  My  Alexander  is  watching  me  with  grim 
satisfaction  ;  his  swivel  eye  rolls  about  with  enjoyment. 

“  Engaged !”  says  Hester,  peering  over  Paul’s 
shoulder.  “  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  one’s  name  in  your  programme  against  the  waltz.” 

How  dare  she  interfere  ?  I  flame  up  like  a  sudden 
volcano  ;  those  demon  balls  fly  from  my  rage  and  leave 
my  throat  clear  as  a  trumpet. 

“  I  am  making  no  mistake.  I  am  engaged  to  your 
brother  for  all  the  waltzes.” 

“  What  if  he  should  forget  that  light  promise  ? 
What  if  he  should  never  come  ?”  My  heart  whispers 
this,  and  back  creeps  one  choking  ball  and  rises  slowly  ; 
but  I  fight  the  little  fiend  valiantly,  and  he  flees 
again. 

“  For  all  the  waltzes  !”  repeats  Paul.  “  Then  he 
will  not  grumble  at  your  giving  me  one,  Coralie.  I 
have  not  danced  with  you  once  to-night.” 

I  choke  again,  this  time  very  badly.  But  my  good 
giant  comes  to  my  rescue. 

“  You  have  hardly  had  time,”  he  says.  “  You  have 
sat  out  so  many  dances,  botanising  in  the  conservatory 
and  moralising  in  the  library.” 

“  I  think  each  time  I  found  you  similarly  occupied,” 
Paul  retorts  in  his  grim  way.  “lam  waiting  for  your 
answer,  Coralie.” 

I  do  not  say,  “  Twenty  times  to-night  you  have 
passed  me  like  a  stranger,  twenty  times  you  might  have 
asked  me  to  dance  and  did  not,  and  now  you  come  at 
Hester’s  orders  and  advice  to  give  me  one  cold  dance 
lest  the  world  should  mark  your  rudeness.”  But  I  feel 
all  this,  and  my  indignation  sweeps  down  all  relenting. 

“  I  think  I  have  given  you  an  answer.  I  have  said 
I  was  engaged.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ask  you  again,”  Paul  resumes 
after  a  second’s  pause — a  second  in  which  anger  and 


me. 

I  turn  away  and  give  him  never  a  word. 

“  You  will  not  do  it  ?”  he  says  more  pleadingly. 
“  Coralie  !  you  will  not  ?” 

Hester  touches  him  on  the  arm.  He  turns.  Their 
eyes  meet.  What  is  it  hers  say  ?  I  know  not,  but 
his  tone  alters,  his  outstretched  hand  drops  down. 
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“  Remember  I  have  known  you  all  your  life.  I 
cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare.  Strangers 
may  desire  the  excitement  of  seeing  you  kill  yourself, 
but  I  advise  you  not  to  gratify  them.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  risk.  I  believe  I  can  ride,” 
I  answer  coldly. 

That  look  between  them  has  cured  all  my  softness. 

“  And  you  mean  to  do  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

The  strains  of  the  waltz  float  out  again,  there  is  a 
rustling  of  robes,  the  sound  of  gliding  feet. 

“  And  I  mean  to  dance  with  you,”  Paul  says  with 
resolution  white  on  his  face.  “  Your  partner  does  not 
claim  you,  so  I  have  the  right.” 

He  throws  his  arm  around  me  as  he  speaks,  and 
tries  to  step  forward,  but  I  hold  back  and  strive  with 
frantic  haste  to  free  myself  from  his  touch. 

“  Let  me  go  !”  I  say  in  a  voice  faint  with  passion, 
and  civil  even  from  the  very  intensity  of  my  determina¬ 
tion.  “  I  do  not  ivlsh  to  dance  with  you.” 

His  arm  drops.  We  stand  confronting  each  other, 
both  with  white  faces  and  eyes  full  of  pain. 

Paul  is  the  first  to  laugh. 

“Not  even  II  Back  T'  he  says,  “  the  sweetest  thing 
on  earth  ?” 

“  Not  with  you”  I  answer  in  a  gay,  mocking  tone. 
“  It  would  be  so  out  of  place.” 

“  It  would  indeed,”  Hester  says  gravely. 

A  cloud  falls  over  Paul’s  face.  He  shakes  it  off, 
and  approaches  me  again. 

“  Come,  Coralie,”  he  says,  in  a  tone  half  banter,  half 
serious,  “  change  your  mind  before  it  is  too  late.  This 
is  my  only  chance  of  bidding  you  faiewell.  It  is  my 
fancy  to  dance  a  good-bye.” 

“  Dance  it  with  Miss  Horneck,  then,  not  with  me,” 
I  laugh  out. 

“  Horneck  will  be  here  in  a  minute,”  cries  the  giant’s 
voice,  “  and  meanwhile  yon  are  to  accept  me  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  he  says.  Will  you  ?” 

“  Very  pleased  to  do  so,”  I  return  with  my  best 
smile.  And  forthwith  I  retire  inside  his  big  arm,  and 
we  stand  waiting  to  strike  in  when  the  waltz  changes. 

“  Horneck  is  hooked  by  a  big  dowager  to  fetch  her 
wine,”  Mr.  Desmond  explains  as  he  tightens  his  hold 
I  of  my  small  frame. 

1  “  If  Horneck  sends  a  substitute  I  think  I  shall  do  as 

I  well  as  you,  Desmond,  especially  as  I  asked  Coralie 

I  just  now  to  dance  this  with  me.” 

Paul  says  this  in  a  voice  which  vibrates  in  my  ear, 
and  makes  my  heart  quiver ;  yet  I  have  suffered  too 
much  at  his  hands  to-night  to  quail  and  give  way  now 
to  a  wish  of  his,  which  was  in  fact  dictated  by  Hester. 
So  as  Mr.  Desmond  makes  a  movement  to  withdraw 
his  arm  from  my  waist,  I  press  the  breadth  of  a  shadow 
nearer  to  him. 

“  All  right,  Lermit,”  he  returns,  “  but  I  think  we 
should  let  the  lady  choose.  That  will  be  the  correct 
thing.” 

“  I  suppose  it  will.  Well,  Coralie,  think  before  you 
decide  ;  remember  this  is  good-bye  as  well  as  waltzing.” 

“  I’ll  say  the  good-bye  to  you,  and  I’ll  do  the  waltzing 
with  Mr.  Desmond.” 

I 


I  place  my  hand  on  my  giant’s  shoulder,  and  we 
whirl  and  whirl  and  fly  the  very  instant  I  have  spoken. 
It  was  a  waltz  to  be  remembered.  Every  inch  of  my 
partner’s  huge  frame  is  charged  with  the  electricity  of  a 
delicious  malice.  I,  too,  am  scintillating  with  a  cruel 
joy.  So  our  hearts  are  beating  in  unison,  and  our  feet 
do  not  tire.  During  these  few  mad  moments  I  am  glad 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  I  am  glad  to  lay  my 
head  with  ostentatious  confidingness  on  his  shoulder. 
I  half  wish  he  could  really  love  me,  and  that  I  could 
take  the  gift  of  his  honest  heart  without  a  pang. 

At  last  we  stop  to  breathe. 

“  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  give  in,”  he  says, 
“  Lermit  was  so  persistent,  so  resolved  to  oblige  Miss 
Horneck  by  dancing  this  one  dance  with  you.” 

“  And  I  was  equally  resolved  I  would  not  gratify 
her.” 

“  I  suppose  it  was  for  her  sake,  to  save  appearances. 
They  have  danced  together  at  least  ten  times  to-night.” 

“  No,  not  so  often  as  that,  but  still  often  enough  to 
be  remarked.” 

“  There  they  go  again,”  he  says,  “  spinning  like  two 
dervishes.” 

I  turn  and  glance  at  them.  How  big  her  nose  looks  ! 
it  throws  a  shadow  on  the  wall  as  she  passes. 

“  Here’s  Horneck  looking  for  you,”  cries  Mr. 
Desmond.  “  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  lose  you.  But 
you’ll  give  me  the  after-supper  galop  ?” 

I  say  “  Yes,”  and  then  dance  away  with  Sir  Ivan.  I 
am  spiritless  now.  I  grow  giddy  and  weary,  and  we 
stand  out  half  the  time  and  talk. 

I  tell  him  now  how  much  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Linton, 
and  he  promises  to  ride  with  me  to-morrow  to  his 
house. 

The  music  ceases.  I  walk  up  and  down  with  Sir 
Ivan,  with  eyes  searching  everywhere  for  Paul.  He  is 
gone !  and  Hester  is  standing  alone  beneath  the  full 
light  of  the  chandelier,  resplendent  in  beauty  and 
triumph.  Her  eyes  smile  as  they  fall  on  me. 

“  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lermit  ?”  she  says  to  her  brother. 
“  He  is  just  gone.  He  had  not  time  to  stay  to  supper.” 

“  He  could  have  stayed  quite  well,”  returns  Sir  Ivan. 
“An  hour  hence  he  would  still  have  time  to  catch  the 
train.  I  am  sorry  he  has  hurried  off  so  foolishly.” 

I  do  not  utter  a  word,  and  I  keep  my  face  calm  and 
unmoved  as  a  rock. 

Two  great  doors  are  opened  suddenly ;  a  blaze  of  ligh 
streams  upon  us. 

“  I  must  convoy  Lady  Sara,”  Sir  Ivan  says  somewhat 
dolefully,  “  but  I  will  come  back  for  you.  Wait  here 
for  me.” 

I  sit  down  where  he  places  me  and  watch  him  go, 
but  I  do  not  await  his  return.  When  all  the  guests  have 
streamed  into  the  billiard-room,  where  supper  is  laid,  I 
creep  softly  away  to  my  own  room.  I  throw  myself 
upon  my  knees  by  a  big  chair  and  cry  foolishly  like  a 
child. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  is  terrible  to  lose  faith,  to  grope  and  wander 
in  a  dark  world  with  the  one  staff  gone  on  which  we 
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had  leaned,  the  one  light  quenched  in  which  we  had 
trusted.  Yet  such  times  of  terror  come  to  most 
of  us — limes  when  we  speak  as  the  fool  speaketh— 
“Tush!  God  careth  not,  neither  doth  He  regard;” 
times  when  we  cannot  say  as  Job  did — “  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him.” 

No,  our  trust  is  broken,  we  find  we  have  been  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  delusion,  w’e  have  been  satisfying  our  souls 
with  shadows.  There  is  still  a  God  in  the  universe, 
but  not  One  who  regardeth  the  cry  of  a  poor  crushed 
insect,  not  One  who  can  trouble  His  throne  to  right  the 
wrong  of  a  poor  worm.  That  He  would  ever  do  this 
is  our  fitney,  our  vain  fancy ;  this  is  the  snare  that 
entangles  our  feet,  this  is  the  Hlse  light  that  leads  us 
astray ;  then  we  fall  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
all  the  forces  in  this  great  universe  seem  to  fall  upon 
us  and  crush  us. 

It  is  a  dreadful  hour  for  the  soul  when  we  have  to 
say  to  our  own  hearts — “  It  is  useless  to  pray.’’ 

The  desire  of  our  eyes  is  taken  from  us,  and  with  the 
shattered  idol  lies  our  dead  and  broken  faith.  Not  yet 
can  we  rise  from  the  ashes  of  our  desolation,  and  behold 
the  rainbow  of  hope  in  the  cloud,  not  yet  can  we  say — 
“  Thy  will  be  done.” 

And  it  is  well  that  God’s  will  should  be  done ;  it  is 
well  that  prayer,  some  kind  of  prayer,  is  useless.  If, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
God,  this  universe  were  at  the  mercy  of  human  prayer, 
what  a  horrible  chaos  would  be  the  result  I  We  are 
not  fit  to  hold  a  single  force  of  God’s  at  our  will. 
Well  is  it  for  us  that  the  storm  will  not  cease  at  our  cry, 
the  whirlwind  will  not  stay  his  course,  nor  the  sea 
his  waves,  even  for  the  shriek  of  the  drowning.  It  is  hard 
for  him  who  is  overwhelmed,  and  when  the  Hood  covers 
us  who  is  he  that  has  faith  to  meet  it  ? 

Mine  died  away  in  my  soul  as  I  knelt  weeping  in 
bitterness  and  cold  grief.  Vainly  I  strove  to  repeat 
words  that  would  not  comfort  me  : — 

“  God  is  a  Father  to  the  fatherless.”  “  An  ever-ready 
help  in  time  of  trouble.”  “  He  defendeth  the  cause  of 
the  poor.” 

“  No  !  no  !”  I  cried  passionately.  “  Everywhere  the 
poor  suffer  wrong,  and  oppression,  and  misery,  every¬ 
where  the  defenceless  orphan  is  a  prey,  everywhere  it 
is  the  rich  only  who  have  help  in  time  of  trouble  -,  the 
poor  fight  with  their  anguish  alone.”  And  I  felt  very  poor, 
very  lonely.  I  looked  back  upon  my  life,  and  saw  myself 
always  the  victim  of  some  adverse  fate.  First,  my  father, 
whom  I  do  but  dimly  remember,  was  taken  away  sud¬ 
denly — dreadfully ;  then  I  saw  my  mother  die  slowly. 
In  the  gloom  I  bring  now  her  pale  stricken  look  before 
my  eyes,  I  see  her  grief-worn  face  with  some  new  pain 
and  wonder  growing  on  it  daily  till  she  dies  ;  again  I 
hear  her  last  words,  I  cling  to  her  hand  for  the  last 
time. 

Tears  blur  the  vision.  I  stop,  and  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  life  again  at  Warfield,  where  once  more  I  am  left 
orphaned  and  defenceless.  Mr.  I.ermit  is  dead,  and 
Paul  is  the  only  friend  that  remains  to  me  on  earth. 
And  now  he  is  gone.  I  weep,  not  for  lost  love  alone, 
not  for  quenched  hope,  and  youthful  passion  slighted, 
but  for  this  long  dear  friendship  cast  aside,  this  tearing 


up  of  old  feelings  that  for  years  had  grown  and  been 
garnered  in  my  heart.  To  fling  away  now  this  rooted 
affection  as  a  weed  that  was  poisoning  my  life,  th  at  was 
the  horror.  I  start  up  from  my  knees  at  the  thought, 
and  pace  my  room  hurriedly. 

Yes,  it  must  be  done.  Each  voice  of  honour,  duty, 
shame,  bids  me  do  it  quickly.  He  belongs,  heart  and 
soul,  to  another  woman  ;  she  holds  him  with  a  strong 
hand  ;  she  will  not  bear  even  the  falling  of  my  shadow 
between  her  and  him.  The  scar  of  our  old  friendship 
still  on  his  heart  frets  her,  she  is  effacing  it  with  smooth 
words,  she  is  filling  his  mind  with  other  thoughts,  other 
feelings,  towards  me,  she  is  cunningly  defacing  my  image. 
And  I  am  helping  her.  I  can  see  it  now.  I  have  been 
pLaying  into  her  hands  blindly. 

Well,  I  do  not  care.  I  will  go  on  as  recklessly  as 
even  she  could  wish.  If  he  will  not  love  me  he  shall 
hate  me.  He  is  trying  now  to  offer  me  some  faint 
sympathy,  some  pretence  of  interest  in  my  fate.  I  will 
have  none  of  these.  I  cannot  endure  to  take  these  dead 
semblances  at  his  hands,  while  she  has  the  living  reality 
of  his  love.  Let  him  give  me  nothing,  since  he  will  not 
give  me  all. 

What  a  mockery  they  seem  to  me  I  this  pretence  ol 
anxiety,  this  pale,  cold,  dead  image  of  friendliness  given 
in  the  careless  counsel — “  Do  not  kill  yourself  for  the 
excitement  of  strangers.  I  have  known  you  all  your 
life.  I  advise  you  not.” 

He  says  this  who  forsakes  me — he,  who  goes  out  into 
the  free  world  happy  in  his  life,  his  love,  his  liberty, 
while  I  go  back  to  my  prison,  to  suffer,  perhaps  to 
die.  It  might  be  a  better  fate  to  die  in  this  foolish,  mad 
race  than  to  die  in  Mr.  Mawditt’s  grip.  But  Paul  does 
not  think  so.  To  him,  if  a  woman  perishes  quietly, 
obscurely,  silently,  she  dies  well,  as  he  would  have  her 
live.  He  has  not  read  what  I  have  seen  on  Mr.  Mawditt’s 
face. 

As  I  come  to  this  thought  in  my  reverie  I  wring  my 
hands,  and  walk  to  and  fro  wildly  like  some  poor  hunted 
creature  driven  at  bay. 

“  Paul,  who  was  my  only  friend,  my  one  single 
defence,”  I  say  to  myself  in  agony,  “  why  has  Providence 
and  a  woman  taken  him  from  me  ?  She  has  so  many 
friends,  I  but  this  one.  Does  she  know  how  cruel  she 
is  ?  Does  he  know  it  ?  Does  he  know  I  am  going 
back  to  Warfield  without  shield  or  buckler,  without 
sword  or  spear  ?  Oh,  I  am  going  mad  I  ” 

I  rush  to  the  window  and  fling  it  wide  open,  and  the 
cool  air  touches  my  hot,  tear-stained  face  with  a  balmy, 
refreshing  breath.  The  scent  of  violets  and  the  faint 
odour  of  pale  primroses  come  to  me  in  snatches,  uncer¬ 
tainly,  as  though  the  breeze  which  wafted  them  hither 
carried  them  covetously  away  again.  Overhead  the 
stars  shine  dimly  in  a  soft  sky  shrouded  in  a  veil  of 
mist,  which  trails  downwards  to  the  very  earth,  and 
lies  dong  the  ground — a  visible  darkness,  filmy,  opaque, 
covering  all  things,  hiding  each  tree  from  its  fellow  tree, 
hanging  like  a  curtain  between  bush  and  bush,  and 
flowing  like  a  dusky  garment  over  grass  and  flower. 

The  west  wind  is  full  of  tears  not  yet  falling,  soft 
warm  tears  which  refresh  and  do  not  chill.  Every 
scented  flower  lifts  a  perfumed  head  and  watches  for 
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the  rain,  every  spear  of  grass — thirsty  blades  all — 
rustles  against  his  fellow  and  whispers  of  the  coming 
drink  ;  every  expectant  bud  opens  a  sly  leaf  and  peeps 
out  upon  the  black  trailing  robe  of  the  soft  night. 

I  stand  at  the  window  and  drink  in  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  coming  rain ;  I  gather  to  my  bosom  the 
little  zephyrs  that  come  and  go  in  feather  gusts  with 
stolen  scent  of  flowers  on  their  wings.  I  lift  my  face 
to  the  veiled  sky  and  let  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
the  stars  fall  into  my  poor  dim  human  eyes,  which  can 
scarce  raise  themselves  for  a  moment  from  the  earth. 

All  this  comforts  and  soothes  my  vexed  soul.  I  yearn 
to  be  nearer  to  all  this  peace.  I  yearn  for  the  sweet 
arms  of  earth  and  sky  to  hold  me  close.  I  want  the 
soft  air  of  the  night  all  around  me.  I  want  the  fresh 
cool  dew  of  grass  and  flowers  to  bathe  my  spirit  in. 
Like  a  child,  I  long  to  hold  all  this  peace  and  beauty  in 
my  very  hands,  and  press  it  to  face  and  heart. 

I  step  out  from  the  open  window ;  I  leave  the  hot 
firelight  and  heavy  air  of  my  room  behind  me.  Led 
by  the  instinct  which  craves  to  find  rest  in  the  free  soft 
breath  of  night,  I  descend  the  steps  and  hold  out 
longing  hands  and  arms  to  the  fragrant  darkness. 

I  am  glad  to  be  free  of  walls,  and  windows,  and  ceil¬ 
ings  that  cramp  the  brain,  yet  here  there  is  a  wall  around 
me,  a  sweet  soft  wall  of  mist,  which,  unlike  those  of 
stone,  brings  a  sense  of  liberty  and  largeness  with  it 
as  I  walk  through  it  and  in  it  breathing  peaceful  breaths 
of  thankfulness.  I  laugh  softly  at  the  darkness,  it  is 
so  beautiful,  and  I  gather  it  in  with  sweeping  arms  and 
hold  it  on  my  hot  heart  till  its  troubled  beats  grow 
calm.  I  stoop  and  press  my  hands  on  the  cool  grass, 
and  then  kiss  the  dew  from  my  fingers.  I  reach  a 
great  myrtle-bush,  and  put  my  foolish  arms  all  about  it 
fondly,  and  lean  my  flushed  face  down  upon  its 
fragrant  leaves  and  branches  in  childish  ecstasy. 

It  was  silly  as  the  prayer  of  the  little  child  who 
asked  God  to  make  him  a  throne  of  gold,  all  butter¬ 
cups,  to  sit  upon  in  heaven,  and  if  he  must  have  pearls  for 
the  floor  of  his  room  he  would  have  them  made  of  daisies. 

I  am  like  that  child.  The  yellow  glory  of  the  fields 
is  brighter  to  me  than  gold,  and  the  pink-eyed  pearly 
star  which  God’s  hand  has  sprinkled  on  the  meadows 
pleases  my  sight  more  than  the  sheen  of  jewels. 

I  am  very  foolish,  but  I  am  happier  out  here  in  this 
soft  dark  loneliness  than  I  was  in  the  ball-room,  and 
my  infantine  joy  in  all  this  beauty  has  healed  my  spirit 
of  its  unbelief  and  its  sick  unrest. 

Ah,  the  unrest  came  back  to  me  in  a  strange  way.  I  was 
walking  softly  towards  the  balcony-steps  leading  to  my 
room,  holding  the  train  of  my  pretty  dress  upon  my  arm 
to  save  it  from  the  dew,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  I  heard  a  man’s  step.  I  stood  still  and  felt  my  heart 
beat  fast,  and  listened  intently,  but  except  the  soft  rush 
of  the  wind  and  the  faint  rustle  of  evergreen  leaves, 
there  was  not  a  sound  upon  the  night  air.  The  music 
and  the  dancers,  the  lights  and  the  noise,  were  all  on 
the  other  side  of  the  castle.  Reassured,  I  walked  on 


faster,  and  longed  for  a  little  light.  My  fire  had  died 
down,  my  window  was  in  blank  darkness ;  on  either 
side  my  path  the  trees  that  I  could  touch  were  in¬ 
visible  ;  if  I  stretched  out  my  hand  I  could  not  see  it. 
The  mist  had  thickened  into  palpable  darkness,  and, 
like  the  cloud  which  troubled  the  Egyptians,  it  stood 
frowningly  between  me  and  my  refuge.  But  I  knew 
my  path,  and  I  hurried  on.  I  was  close  upon  the 
steps,  I  put  forth  my  hand  gropingly  to  clasp  the 
balustrade,  when  again  a  tread — which  I  knew  was  not 
a  woman’s — fell  upon  my  ear.  With  arm  still  out¬ 
stretched  I  listened,  and  heard  the  quick  pant  of  my 
own  breathing,  and  in  the  distance  the  noise  of  wheels 
and  the  beat,  beat  of  horses’  feet  echoing  among  the 
hills  of  the  great  park.  Nothing  more  ?  Yes,  a  man’s 
step  again,  nearer  this  time  ;  and  somewhat  trem¬ 
blingly,  yet  with  no  real  fear,  I  ask  in  quick  low  tones — 

“  Who  is  there  ?” 

I  receive  no  answer.  But  just  on  the  border  of  the 
darkness  I  see  a  dim  figure,  and  before  I  can  cry  out 
strong  arms  are  around  me,  straining  me  hurriedly, 
tightly  to  a  great  heart  whose  beating  I  can  feel,  and  a 
kiss  is  laid  upon  my  lips  with  a  strength  of  passion  of 
which  my  innocent  girl-soul  has  never  dreamed.  I  am 
one  indignant  blush  as  I  free  myself  in  haste  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  with  I  know  not  what  in  angry  incoherent 
words. 

“  How  dare  you  ?  how  dare  you  ?”  I  hear  myself 
crying  in  a  weeping  voice.  “  Who  are  you  ?  I  will 
complain  to  Lady  Horneck.  Good  God  !  I  shall  die  !” 

Blank  silence  is  all  my  answer — blank  darkness  is  all 
I  can  see.  Then  fear  and  shame  seize  me  and  shake 
me  from  head  to  foot,  every  nerve  thrills  and  trembles. 
Like  a  scared  deer  I  fly  up  the  steps,  I  burst  the  win¬ 
dow  open  with  both  hands,  then  turn  and  fasten  it,  and 
fall  headlong  on  the  floor  in  hysterical  laughter  and 
tears.  Amazed  vexation  is  tingling  like  a  fire  in  all  my 
veins.  At  last  I  sit  up  disconsolately,  and  tear  the 
roses  from  my  hair  and  tumble  it  all  down  about  my 
face  to  hide  it.  For  even  here  in  darkness  I  am  afraid 
of  my  poor  desecrated  visage  being  seen,  I  am  afraid 
myself  to  think  of  my  shaking  lips.  The  kiss  is 
burning  on  them  still. 

“  Thank  Heaven  it  was  not  Paul !”  I  cry  to  my¬ 
self  as  I  rock  to  and  fro  in  fury.  “  No,  nor  yet 
Mr.  Desmond.  Who  was  it  O  !  who  was  it }  I 
I  wish  I  could  kill  him.  Good  God !  it  could  not 
have  been  Charlie  Mawditt !” 

I  dash  the  hair  off  my  face  now.  I  feel  as  though 
I  could  batter  my  poor  countenance  against  the  wall, 
but  I  refrain,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  only  face  I  have, 
and  I  am  very  fond  of  it. 

Then  I  grow  quieter.  I  tell  myself  I  have  to  bear 
this  thing  that  has  happened  to  me,  and  it  is  better  to 
bear  it  patiently.  So  I  try  to  do  so,  but  I  take  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  to  my  pillow  and  hide  my  scorching 
face  there  in  aching  wonder  till  sleep  brings  forget¬ 
fulness. 
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THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH. 

BY  AN  UNPREJUDICED  SPECTATOR  AND  AUDITOR. 
(Concluded  from  our  last  Xumber.') 


O  give  briefly  an  idea  of  a  story  in  itself 
so  confused  is  no  easy  task ;  but  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
outline  : — We  are  at  once  carried  back 
^  f  into  the  mythical  ages,  into  scenes  of 
5  f  enchantment  and  glamour.  It  is  in  the  time 
1  when  the  old  gods  of  the  North,  Wotan 
•i  (Odin)  their  chief,  Thor,  the  hammerer, 
Loge,  the  spirit  of  deception  and  cunning, 
1! '  and  the  rest  of  them,  have  their  supremacy 
j! »  threatened,  and  the  end  of  their  power  is 
*  ^  approaching.  As  Wotan,  visiting  the  earth 
in  disguise,  himself  explains  the  case,  there  are 
three  powers  that  rule  under  him,  and  sway  t^e 
world.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  Nibelungs,  or 
dwarfs,  have  their  dwelling,  and  Nibelheim  is  their 
abode.  Industrious  gnomes  and  treasure-guarders, 
they  toil  in  the  depths  of  the  mines.  On  the  surface 
of  the  earth  stalk  the  giants,  and  Riesenheim  (home  of 
the  giants)  is  their  land.  Fasolt  and  Fafner  are  their 
kings.  In  the  cloudy  heights  above  the  earth  the  gods 
sit  enthroned,  ruled  by  Wotan  with  his  mighty  spear 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  world-ash  Ygdrasil,  and  the 
Nibelungs  and  the  giants  are  alike  subject  to  him. 
The  whole  story  turns  on  the  strife  for  the  possession 
of  the  ring  of  the  Nibelungs  ;  and  the  prologue,  or 
Vorspiel,”  the  Rheingold,  enlightens  us  as  to  the 
nature  and  powers  of  this  ring. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  or  rather  is  drawn  apart, 
the  stage  represents  the  depths  of  the  Rhine,  with 
rocks  towering  in  the  centre.  Round  these  rocks  are 
swimming  Wellgunde,  Flosshilde,  and  Woglinde,  the 
three  Rhine  daughters,  or  nymphs.  Their  duty  is  to 
guard  the  Rhinegold  that  glitters  deep  in  the  rocky 
reef;  for  if  this  gold  be  seized  and  formed  into  a  ring 
the  possessor  of  that  ring  will  have  boundless  might 
and  power  on  earth.  Alberich  the  Nibelung  over¬ 
hears  them  telling  this,  and,  rising  from  the  depths,  he 
seizes  the  gold  and  bears  it  away,  in  spite  of  the 
despairing  cries  of  the  Rhine  daughters. 

From  the  depths  of  the  Rhine  the  scene  changes 
by  means  of  a  cleverly-managed  stage  effect  of  clouds, 
too  suggestive,  however,  to  a  Londoner,  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  transformation-scene.  The  clouds  clear 
away  and  display  the  heights  on  which  dwell  the  gods. 
The  great  castle,  Walhalla,  the  abode  of  the  heroes, 
has  just  been  built  by  the  giants  for  Wotan,  chief  of 
the  gods  ;  but  Wotan  has  promised  that  the  goddess 
Freya,  the  sister  of  Fricka,  his  own  wife,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  giants,  that  she,  the  goddess,  may 
dwell  among  the  giant  race.  Fasolt  and  Fafner,  the 
giants,  appear  to  claim  their  prize,  and  Wotan  is  sorely 
perplexed  for  a  stratagem  by  which  to  evade  them. 
On  the  advice  of  Loge  the  Cunning,  he  promises  them 


the  Rhinegold  ring,  instead  of  Freya,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  they  carry  off  as  a  hostage.  Then,  by  a  device 
which  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Loge  and  Wotan  take  Alberich  prisoner,  and  force  the 
ring  from  him,  and  also  the  ‘‘ Tarnhelm,’’  or  helmet  of 
darkness,  that  has  the  gift  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invisible  ;  but  in  his  rage  and  despair  Alberich  the 
Nibelung,  who  has  hoped  to  rule  over  the  world  by 
the  power  of  gold,  pronounces  an  emphatic  curse  upon 
the  ring.  It  is  to  bring  death  to  the  man  who  wears 
it ;  to  the  possessor  it  shad  never  bring  rejoicing  or 
good  fortune ;  and  envy  shall  consume  those  who 
behold  and  have  it  not.  Fasolt  and  Fafner,  the  two 
giants,  appear,  and  to  them  the  ring  and  the  treasure 
of  the  Nibelung  are  given  up.  The  curse  of  the  ring 
begins  at  once  to  manifest  itself.  The  giants  quarrel 
and  flght  for  its  possession ;  and  Fasolt,  slain  by  Fafner, 
is  the  first  victim  of  Alberich’s  malediction.  The  gods 
enter  the  Walhalla,  their  abode,  and  with  a  lament  of 
the  Rhine  daughters  over  the  lost  ring  the  prologue 
ends. 

The  key-note  of  the  story  has  thus  been  struck;  and 
for  three  long  evenings  the  spectator  follows  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibeltmg.  The  next  division 
is  called  “  Die  Walkure.”  The  Walkyrie  were  war¬ 
like  maidens,  daughters  of  Wotan.  To  them  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  carrying  to  Walhalla,  on  their 
black  horses,  the  corpses  of  those  brave  warriors  who, 
falling  in  battle,  were  deemed  worthy  to  mingle  as 
immortal  spirits  with  the  gods  in  that  celestial  abode. 
They  also  appeared  to  those  who  were  about  to  fall  in 
battle,  and  announced  their  fate  to  them.  The  race  of 
the  W  iilsunger,  the  offspring  of  Wotan,  is  represented 
by  Siegmund,  who  draws  from  the  ash  trunk  into  which 
it  has  been  thrust  by  Wotan  the  magic  sword  Nothung. 
Wotan,  though  friendly  to  the  Walsunger,  is  debarred 
by  an  oath,  taken  to  his  wife  Fricka,  from  lending  them 
assistance,  and  the  sword  Nothung  is  to  be  their  only 
defence.  With  this  sword  Siegmund  is  to  encounter 
Hunding,  his  enemy,  whom  he  has  deeply  injured ;  and 
Briinhilde,  the  Walklire,  is  despatched  by  Wotan  on 
her  black  horse  to  announce  to  Siegmund  his  Impending 
death.  She  is,  however,  moved  by  the  appearance  of 
Siegmund,  disobeys  Wotan,  her  father,  and  fights  on 
the  side  of  Siegmund,  so  that  Wotan  himself  appears, 
and  with  his  spear  breaks  the  magic  sword  Nothung. 
Then  follows  the  punishment  of  Brlinhilda.  The 
disobedient  Walkure  is  deprived  of  her  privileges  as  a 
goddess,  and  thrust  forth  from  the  Walhalla.  She  is  con¬ 
demned  by  her  father  Wotan  to  sleep  on  a  lonely  rock 
until  she  shall  be  discovered  by  a  man  who  shall  carry 
her  off,  deprived  of  her  celestid  attributes,  and  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  mortal,  to  keep  his  home 
and  spin  the  flax  as  his  wife.  By  importunity,  how- 
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ever,  BriinhilJa  obtains  from  Wotan  the  promise  that 
none  but  the  great  hero  of  the  AVillsungs’  heroic  race 
shall  wake  her  from  her  sleep  ;  for  she  is  to  be  encircled 
with  a  girdle  of  fire  on  the  rock  where  she  lies  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  only  the  man  who  knows  no  fear,  who  will 
stride  through  the  fire  that  encircles  her,  is  to  win  her 
obedience  as  a  w'ife.  With  the  summoning  of  Loge  by 
Wotan  to  kindle  the  fire,  w'hich  forthwith  irradiates 
with  a  ruddy  glare  the  sleeping- place  of  Briinhilda, 

“  die  Walkiire”  ends. 

And  now  we,  the  outsiders,  having  sat  out  two 
evenings  of  the  play,  and  having  got  safely  half  through 
the  performance,  thought  it  right  to  compare  notes — 
and  wdth  the  opinions  of  various  Englishmen  of  taste 
and  cultivation  who  happened  to  be  our  neighbours  in 
the  theatre  to  strengthen  our  own,  we  found  we  were 
unanimous  upon  the  following  points  : — That  in  spite 
of  the  splendid  orchestra,  the  well-managed  stage 
effects,  the  perfect  smoothness  obtained  by  frequent 
and  conscientious  rehearsals,  and  the  energy  and  taste 
expended  upon  the  “  getting  up”  of  the  entertainment, 
the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  The  lengthy  recitatives 
of  the  various  characters — the  utter  absence  of  any 
definite  melody  that  could  be  carried  away  as  a  sweet 
morsel  by  one  of  the  ordinary  public — the  impossibility, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strained  attention,  of  making  out 
the  meaning  of  a  quarter  of  the  words — all  produced  a 
sense  of  utter  weariness  and  depression.  Even  in  the 
faces  of  the  audience,  as  they  came  streaming  out  of 
the  suffocating  darkness  into  the  open  air  in  the  intervals 
of  the  performances,  there  was  nothing  of  the  look  of 
exhilaration  that  may  be  noticed  in  an  ordinary  assembly 
after  the  hearing  of  a  work  that  has  appealed  to  their 
sympathies  and  reached  their  hearts.  The  Wagnerites 
looked  determined  and  fierce,  the  general  public  per¬ 
plexed  and  doubtful.  Some  bold  spirits  were  evidently 
inclined  to  cavil  and  argue,  in  spite  of  glass- throwing 
partisans  ;  and  it  was  felt  by  the  great  majority  that 
this  kind  of  entertainment,  how^ever  deep  and  learned, 
would  certainly  not  supersede  the  opera  as  conven¬ 
tionally  understood,  and  that  Don  Giovanni,  Der  Irei- 
schiitZythe Huguenots Faust  were  safe  for  the  present. 
These  impressions  were  strengthened  after  hearing  the 
third  and  fourth  portions  of  the  work.  The  third  is 
entitled  “  Siegfried,”  and  sets  forth  the  adventures  of 
the  young  hero  of  that  name,  the  son  of  Siegmund, 
who  welds  together  the  broken  pieces  of  the  magic 
sword  “  Nothung,”  and  with  the  recovered  weapon 
attacks  and  kills  Fafner  the  giant,  who,  in  the  form  of 
a  dragon,  has  been  guarding  the  Nibelung’s  ring.  Sieg¬ 
fried  it  is  also  who  awakens  Briinhilda  from  her  magic 
sleep  ;  and  joyfully  the  Walkiire  pledges  her  troth  to 
the  fearless  Siegfried,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  Wal- 
sungs.  In  the  concluding  opera,  the  “  Gotterdiim- 
merung,  or,  Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  we  have  the 
vengeance  of  Alberich,  who  has  brought  up  a  son, 
Hagen,  a  joyless,  stern  man,  to  be  his  avenger  upon 
the  descendants  of  Wotan  for  the  loss  of  the  Nibe¬ 
lung’s  ring.  By  treachery  Hagen  causes  Siegfried, 
whom  he  deprives  of  memory  and  reason  by  a  magic 
draught,  to  abandon  Briinhilda  and  marry  Gudrune, 
the  sister  of  King  Giinther.  Through  Briinhilda’s 


vengeance  he  meets  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Hagen.  I 

Briinhilda  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  whereon  | 

Siegfried’s  corpse  is  burnt.  The  ring,  taken  from  I 

Siegfried’s  dead  finger,  is  restored  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  I 

the  fall  of  Walhalla,  with  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the 
gods,  is  declared  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  which  love  is  to  be  the  source  of  happiness. 

The  German  critics  (and,  indeed,  the  most  eminent 
among  them)  are  very  hard  upon  Wagner  and  his 
work.  Indeed,  directly  we  get  beyond  the  serried 
phalanx  of  thick-and-thin  Wagner  worshippers,  we 
come  upon  long  faces  and  doubtful  shrugs  when  the 
festival  is  spoken  of.  The  following  extracts  will  give 
an  indication  of  what  two  of  the  wittiest  men  in  Ger¬ 
many  think  of  the  Wagner  performances  and  their 
surroundings.  The  first,  Herr  Spitzer,  goes  to  the 
wooden  booth  called  a  restaurant,  and  vainly  endea¬ 
vours  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  waiter.  What  follows 
may  be  told  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  I  took  out  my  passport,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  asked  for  a  beefsteak.  But  a  noble  flush  of  anger 
spread  over  the  pallid  lineaments  of  the  German 
National-Festivity  waiter,  and  he  repelled  my  auda¬ 
cious  pretension  in  the  words,  ‘  There  is  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink  here  !’  I  wandered  from  inn  to  inn,  and 
was  abruptly  sent  about  my  business  at  all.  At  last  I  i 
plucked  up  courage,  and  asked  a  gentleman  whom  I 
met,  ‘  Can’t  you  tell  me  where  one  can  get  anything 
to  eat  here  ?’  He  sadly  shook  his  head  and  replied, 

‘  For  three  days  past  I  myself  have  had  nothing  warm 
inside  me  except  three  acts  of  the  Walkiire  !’  ‘  Oh  ! 

Wotan,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  I  have  always  been  a  good 
heathen ;  save  me  from  death  by  starvation,  and  I 
swear  to  thee  that  I  will  leave  before  the  Twilight  of 
the  Gods  !’  So  the  time  passed,  between  fasting  and 
praying,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  made  fit  by  these 
ascetic  proceedings  to  put  up  with  the  very  severest  pri¬ 
vations  of  melody  in  “Siegfried.”  As  the  performance 
was  to  commence  at  four,  and  carriages  naturally  (in 
this  the  age  of  railways)  were  not  to  be  had,  I  had 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  tramp  to  the  Festplatz  on  foot. 

The  road  teemed  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  peregri¬ 
nating  in  the  shade  of  gigantic  dust-clouds.  One 
gentleman  of  distinction,  in  festive  attire,  attracted  the 
attention  and  envy  of  the  pedestrians,  for  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  hunk  of  bread-and-butter  bedecked  with 
meat,  out  of  which  he  bit  a  piece  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  this  pilgrim  was  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
Bayreuth,  and,  probably  through  his  high  connections, 
had  succeeded  in  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  sand¬ 
wich.” 

The  second,  Herr  Pietsch,  protests  against  these 
operas  being  received  as  national  German  music.  He 
delivers  himself  thus  : — 

“  The  German  Nibelungenlied,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  our  nation’s  most  precious  treasures,  has  only  a 
couple  of  scenes  in  common  with  the  trilogy.  But  the 
characters  {dramatis  persona),  this  pack  of  miserable 
creatures,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  cowardly 
weaklings  like  Wotan,  of  brigands,  betrayers  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  murderers,  rascals,  and  braggarts  (which 
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latter  lose  memory,  consciousness,  honour,  and  loyalty, 
through  the  first  mouthful  of  an  aphrodisiac),  in 
which  Briinhilde  alone  advances  any  claim  to  our  sym¬ 
pathy  as  a  decent  poetical  individual !  Where  we 
are  to  look  for  the  ‘  German  National’  amongst  such 
a  lot  as  this  must  be  still  demonstrated  to  us.  Should 
that,  however,  be  possible,  it  would  certainly  not 
redound  much  to  the  credit  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  obtaining  amongst  the  German  people,  which 
would  thereby  be  held  up  in  so  evil  a  light  that  their 
bitterest  French  and  Slavonic  foes  could  wish  them  no 
worse !” 

For  ourselves,  as  we  quitted  the  “  Wagner  Theater” 
late  on  the  evening  that  saw  the  curtain  at  length 
drawn  over  the  “  Gdtterdilmmerung” — sternly  bent  on 


shaking  the  dust  of  Bayreuth  (and  there  was  plenty  of 
it)  from  our  feet  that  very  night,  and  departing  by  the 
“  Nachtzug” — there  ran  in  our  memory  certain  lines  by 
a  poet  of  some  merit,  who  somewhere  In  the  last 
century,  said — 

“  Oh  !  Music,  sphorc-dosceudoil  miii  J, 

Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom’s  aid. 

Wily,  g<xldes3,  why,  to  us  denied, 

Lay’st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 

*  #  *  *  # 

“  Where  is  thy  native,  simple  heart. 

Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art  ?” 

And  especially  did  we  feel  the  application  of  certain 
concluding  lines  that  invoke  the  “  sphere-descended 
maid”  aforesaid  to  “  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease” 
and  to  “  Return  in  all  her  simple  state.” 


DUTIES  OF  A  CHAPERON. 


REALLY  good  chaperon  is  one  who, 
without  making  any  vexatious  regula¬ 
tions,  or  preventing  the  legitimate  amuse¬ 
ments  of  her  charges,  is  able  to  insure 
their  doing  nothing  that  is  either  outre 
or  improper.  Young  ladies  when  inclined  to 
i;|  murmur  at  some  obstacle  to  their  wishes,  or 
,<■;?  some  restraint  on  their  amusements  offered  by 
I'j  their  chaperon  should  remember  that  her 
I  experience  is  naturally  considerably  greater 
^  than  theirs,  and  that  she  probably  has  reasons 
for  her  objections  which  cannot  occur  to  them, 
and  which  will  not  always  admit  of  explanation.  A 
chaperon  should  be  firm,  and  adhere  to  whatever 
regulations  she  may  make  ;  it  is  therefore  judicious  to 
consider  them  well  before  announcing  them.  A  mother 
is  the  natural  chaperon  of  her  daughters,  and  unless 
unable  from  ill-health  or  some  equally  imperative 
cause  to  accompany  them  to  any  social  gathering,  she 
is  most  unwise  ever  to  suffer  them  to  go  anywhere 
without  her ;  indeed,  if  the  indisposition  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  it  is  far  better  that  the  girls  should  stay 
at  home  than  go  without  their  natural  protector,  unless 
their  father  be  willing  to  accompany  them.  No  other 
chaperon  takes  the  same  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  girls,  and  a  mother  cannot  be  sure  that  her 
daughters  will  not  form  acquaintances  which  she 
might  disapprove.  A  good  chaperon  takes  special 
care  that  her  charges  should  know  exactly  where  to 
find  her  in  a  ball-room,  and  requires  that  they  should 
return  to  her  side  between  the  dances.  She  goes 
down  to  supper  when  they  are  dancing,  or  else  takes 
care  to  settle  by  whom  they  may  stand  during  her 
short  absence.  Though  the  girls  may  be  inclined 
occasionally  to  fret  at  those  restrictions,  and  to  con¬ 
trast  the  laws  laid  down  for  their  conduct  with  the 
greater  freedom  from  restraint  accorded  to  some  of 
their  friends,  they  may  rest  assured  of  the  fact  that 
any  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  will  respect 
them  infinitely  more  than  he  does  those  more  inde¬ 


pendent  damsels.  A  good  chaperon  also  objects  to 
her  charges  having  people  indiscriminately  introduced 
to  them  ;  she  considers  it  a  courtesy  due  to  her  that 
a  gentleman  should  be  first  presented  to  her,  to  be 
afterwards  introduced  to  the  young  ladies  or  not  by 
her  at  her  discretion.  If,  however,  a  partner  should 
be  presented  to  one  of  her  charges  when  absent  from 
her  side,  it  is  the  young  lady’s  duty  to  introduce  him 
to  her  chaperon  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Nothing 
is  in  worse  taste  than  the  habit  common  among  some 
fast  young  ladies,  treating  their  chaperon  as  an  irk¬ 
some  incumbr.'ince,  to  whom  no  attention  or  deference 
is  due.  It  might  perhaps  surprise  them  to  know  that 
the  inference  drawn  by  gentlemen  from  their  conduct 
is  that  the  restraints  of  propriety  are  irksome  to  them, 
and  that  their  names  are  apt  to  be  lightly  mentioned  in 
consequence.  Even  if  obliged  to  allow  her  daughters 
to  go  out  without  her,  a  mother  should  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  person  to  whom  she  entrusts  them. 
A  dancing  chaperon  is  practically  of  not  the  slightest 
use,  and  if  the  girls  go  out  with  a  brother  it  should  be 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  should  have 
some  lady  by  whom  to  stand  when  he  is  dancing, 
otherwise  they  are  left  dependent  on  their  partners, 
who  may  be  engaged  to  some  one  else  for  the  next 
dance.  A  woman  cannot  learn  too  early  that  her  first 
social  duty  is  never  to  be  in  the  way. 

Informal  gatherings,  picnics,  and  water-parties,  and  • 
visits  in  country-houses,  are  times  when  the  ro/e  of  a 
chaperon  is  the  most  perplexing.  She  does  not  wish 
to  spoil  the  girls’  pleasure,  and  yet  a  certain  amount 
of  supervision  is  certainly  desirable.  No  reasonable 
chaperon  will  expect  a  girl  to  remain  always  by  her 
side,  but  if  she  see  her  setting  forth  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  of  whom  she  does 
not  approve,  she  will  find  some  means  of  separating 
them.  In  a  country-house  she  will  expect  her  girls 
to  come  to  her  room  before  breakfast  and  before 
dinner  and  go  down  with  her,  and  she  will  also 
require  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  plan  for  the  day. 
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She  may  not  wish  a  certain  excursion  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  not  quite  approving  of  the  party  who  are  to 
proceed  to  it,  and  she  certainly  possesses  the  right  of 
veto  as  to  whether  her  charge  shall  go  or  not.  A 
wise  chaperon  will  never  draw  the  cord  too  tight  or 
unnecessarily  prohibit  anything  pleasant,  but  she  should 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  her  wish,  when  once 
expressed,  is  law.  In  London,  especially  in  Belgravia, 
the  custom  of  young  ladies  walking  alone  has  latterly 
become  somewhat  prevalent,  but  it  is  one  which  no 
careful  chaperon  will  allow.  Two  girls,  not  very 
young,  may,  if  there  is  no  one  able  to  go  with  them, 
walk  a  short  distance  alone  without  much  objection, 
but  for  a  young  lady  to  be  seen  walking  alone  is  most 
undesirable.  If  she  cannot  walk  with  her  younger 
sisters  and  their  governess,  or  the  maid  cannot  be 
spared  to  walk  with  her,  she  had  better  stay  at  home 
or  confine  herself  to  the  square  garden.  The  practice 
of  young  ladies  going  to  skate  at  Prince’s  without  a 
responsible  chaperon  is  one  which  no  careful  mother 
should  allow,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
name  of  that  place  of  resort  has  come  to  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  all  that  is  fast,  slang,  and  objectionable. 
The  custom,  too,  of  young  ladies  riding  in  Rotten-row 
unattended  save  by  a  groom  is  also  open  to  objection, 
and  a  wise  mother  will  insist  on  some  married  friend 
riding  with  them  if  they  are  unescorted  by  father, 
brother,  or  other  relative. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  up  any  accurate  code  of  regulations  by  which 
a  chaperon  should  be  guided,  as  in  every  individual 
case  there  are  differing  circumstances,  but  the  best 
general  rule  is  this  : — The  more  clearly  she  shows  that 
she  regards  her  charges  as  precious  and  worthy  of 
care  the  more  valuable  will  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  the  more  free  they  are  to  do  as  they  please 
and  to  go  in  and  out  as  they  choose  the  less  deference 
and  respect  they  will  command.  She  need  not  be 
either  cross  or  vexatious,  but  she  should  show  clearly 
that  she  regards  her  daughters  as  her  property,  and 
expects  the  rights  of  proprietorship  to  be  accorded  to 
her.  "When  a  motherless  girl  comes  out  it  is  highly 
desirable  that,  for  the  first  year  or  two  at  least,  her 
father  should  provide  her  with  a  resident  chaperon, 
as  she  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  world  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  dispense  with  one.  If  any  relative 
devoid  of  domestic  ties  is  available,  and  will  assume 
the  position,  it  is  of  course  preferable  ;  but  should  this 
be  unattainable  the  services  of  a  paid  chaperon  should 
be  secured,  the  greatest  care  being  exercised  in  the 
scrutiny  of  her  references  and  antecedents.  In  either 
case  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  daughter 
is  the  head  of  the  establishment,  takes  the  head  of  the 
table  and  the  supervision  of  the  household,  the  duty  of 


the  chaperon  being  to  assist  her  with  advice,  and  to 
suggest  matters  which  it  is  impossible  her  inexperience 
can  be  cognizant  of.  The  chaperon  accompanies  her 
to  all  parties  to  which  her  father  does  not  care  to  take 
her,  assists  her  in  receiving  company  at  home,  walks 
and  drives  out  with  her,  and  is,  in  short,  her  constant 
companion. 

It  is  not  generally  desirable  that  young  ladies  should 
visit  even  in  the  country  alone  ;  but,  as  they  are  often 
allowed  to  do  so,  a  few  hints  as  to  their  conduct  may 
be  useful  to  them.  If  a  young  lady  is  alone,  her 
maid  should  travel  in  the  railway-carriage  with  her  ; 
if  she  has  no  maid  she  should  endeavour  to  travel 
with  some  one  she  knows  ;  or  if  she  finds  no  one, 
should  ask  the  guard  to  put  her  in  a  Carriage  with 
other  ladies  who  are  going  as  far  as  she  is  -,  she  should 
carefully  avoid  entering  into  conversation  with  any 
strange  gentlemen.  If  she  knows  any  of  the  guests 
sufficiently  in  the  house  where  she  stays,  she  may  ask 
one  of  them  to  allow  her  to  go  downstairs  with  her, 
or  she  can  ask  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  come  to  her 
room  and  accompany  her.  If  neither  of  these  means 
is  available,  and  she  has  to  go  down  alone,  she 
should  wait  till  she  is  sure  that  some  of  the  guests 
have  assembled,  and  so  avoid  the  awkwardness  of 
being  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  strangers 
enter.  She  should  be  even  more  careful  and  circum¬ 
spect  in  her  behaviour  than  when  accompanied  by  a 
chaperon,  should  keep  with  the  other  young  ladies 
of  the  party,  and  take  care  in  no  way  to  render  her¬ 
self  conspicuous.  The  mistress  of  the  house  is  her 
nominal  chaperon,  and  she  should  apply  to  her  in 
any  real  difficulty,  but  not  trouble  her  with  frivolous 
questions  or  perplexities.  At  a  ball,  the  lady  with 
whom  she  is  staying  is  the  person  by  whom  she 
ought  to  stand ;  if,  however,  the  ball  is  in  the  house 
itself,  the  hostess  will  be  too  much  occupied  in  re¬ 
ceiving  her  guests  to  be  available,  but  one  of  the 
ladies  staying  in  the  house  will  naturally  permit  her  to 
stand  by  her.  A  young  lady  staying  out  alone  cannot 
be  too  particular  in  always  keeping  with  some  of  the 
other  ladies  ;  for  instance,  how  pleasant  soever  is  the 
conversation  in  which  she  may  be  engaged  she  should 
not  remain  behind  in  the  drawing-room  if  the  other 
ladies  go  up  to  rest  before  dinner.  This  instance  will 
serve  to  explain  what  she  had  better  do  on  many 
other  occasions.  She  may  feel  quite  sure  that  how¬ 
ever  much  gentlemen  may  be  amused  by  “  fast”  and 
independent  young  ladies,  and  appear  to  admire  them 
for  the  moment,  they  really  prefer  girls  who  are 
gentle,  ladylike,  and  modest,  and  whose  demeanour 
shows  that  they  possess  that  somewhat  rare  quality  in 
these  fast  days — self-respect. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  RED  CHESSMEN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


fHE  box  of  chessmen  had  been  left  open 
all  night.  That  was  a  great  oversight  ! 
for  everybody  knows  that  the  contending 
chessmen  are  but  too  eager  to  fight  their 
battles  over  again  by  midnight,  if  a 
chance  is  only  allowed  them. 

It  was  at  the  Willows — so  called,  not 
because  the  house  is  surrounded  by  willows, 
iif  but  because  a  little  clump  of  them  hangs 
'  over  the  pond  close  by.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
j  »  with  its  broad  lawn  in  front  of  the  doorway, 
its  winding  avenue  hidden  from  the  road  by 
high  trees.  It  is  a  quiet  place  too  ;  the  sun  rests 
gently  on  the  green  lawn,  and  the  drooping  leaves  of 
the  willows  hang  heavily  over  the  water. 

No  one  would  imagine  what  violent  contests  were 
going  on  under  the  still  roof  this  very  night.  It  was  the 
night  of  the  first  of  May.  The  moon  came  silently  out 
from  the  shadows  ;  the  trees  were  scarcely  stirring.  The 
box  of  chessmen  had  been  left  on  the  balcony  steps  by 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  the  window  too  that 
warm  night  had  been  left  open.  So,  one  by  one,  all 
the  chessmen  came  out  to  fight  over  again  their  even¬ 
ing’s  battles. 

It  was  a  famously-carved  set  of  chessmen.  The 
bishops  wore  their  mitres,  the  knights  pranced  on 
spirited  steeds,  the  castles  rested  on  the  backs  of 
elephants — even  the  pawns  mimicked  the  private 
soldiers  of  an  army.  The  skilful  carver  had  given  to 
each  piece,  and  each  pawn  too,  a  certain  individuality. 
That  night  there  had  been  a  close  contest.  Two  well- 
matched  players  had  guided  the  game,  and  it  had 
ended  with  leaving  a  deep  irritation  on  the  conquered 
side. 

It  was  Isabella,  the  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  yield.  She  was  young  and  proud, 
and  it  was  she  indeed  who  held  the  rule ;  for  her 
father,  the  old  Red  King,  had  grown  too  imbecile  to 
direct  affairs  ;  he  merely  bore  the  name  of  sovereignty. 
And  Isabella  was  loved  by  knights,  pawns,  and  all ; 
the  bishops  were  willing  to  die  in  her  cause,  the  castles 
would  have  crumbled  to  earth  for  her.  Opposed  to 
her  stood  the  detested  White  Queen.  All  the  Whites, 
of  course,  were  despised  by  her,  but  the  haughty,  self- 
sufficient  Queen  angered  her  most. 

The  White  Queen  was  reigning  during  the  minority 
of  her  only  son.  The  White  Prince  had  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  but  the  strong  mind  of  his  mother  had 
kept  him  always  under  restraint.  A  simple  youth,  he 
had  always  yielded  to  her  control.  He  was  pure-hearted 
and  gen  le,  but  never  ventured  to  make  a  move  of  his 
own.  He  sought  shelter  under  cover  of  his  castles, 
while  his  more  energetic  mother  went  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  She  was  dreaded  by  her  subjects — never 
loved  by  them.  Her  own  pawn,  it  is  true,  had  ventured 


much  for  her  sake,  had  often  with  his  own  life  re¬ 
deemed  her  from  captivity ;  but  it  was  loyalty  that 
bound  even  him — no  w^armer  feeling  of  devotion  or 
love. 

The  Queen  Isabella  was  the  first  to  come  out  from 
her  prison. 

“  I  will  stay  here  no  longer,”  she  cried  ;  “  the  blood 
of  the  Reds  grows  pale  in  this  inactivity.’’ 

She  stood  upon  the  marble  steps ;  the  May  moon 
shone  down  upon  her.  She  listened  a  moment  to  a 
slight  murmuring  within  the  drawing-room  window. 
The  Spanish  lady — the  Murillo-painted  Spanish  lady — 
had  come  down  from  her  frame  that  bound  her  against 
the  wall.  Just  for  this  one  night  in  the  year  she 
stepped  out  from  the  canvas  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
rooms  majestically.  She  would  not  exchange  a  word 
with  anybody  ;  nobody  understood  her  language.  She 
could  remember  when  Murillo  looked  at  her,  watched 
over  her,  created  her  with  his  pencil.  She  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  little  paltry  shepherdesses,  and  other 
articles  of  virtu,  that  came  into  grace  and  motion  just 
at  this  moment. 

The  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen  turned  away, 
down  into  the  avenue.  The  May  moon  shone  upon 
her.  Her  feet  trod  upon  unaccustomed  ground ;  no 
black  or  white  square  hemmed  her  in  -,  she  felt  a  new 
liberty. 

“  My  poor  old  father !”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  will 
leave  him  behind  ;  better  let  him  slumber  in  an  ignoble 
repose  than  wander  over  the  board  a  laughing-stock 
for  his  enemies.  We  have  been  conquered — the  foolish 
White  Prince  rules  !” 

A  strange  inspiration  stole  upon  her  ;  the  breath  of 
the  May  night  hovered  over  her ;  the  May  moon  shone 
upon  her.  She  could  move  without  waiting  for  the 
will  of  another — she  was  free.  She  passed  down  the 
avenue  ;  she  had  left  her  old  prison  behind. 

Early  in  the  morning — it  was  just  after  sunrise — the 
kind  Doctor  Lester  was  driving  home,  after  watching 
half  the  night  out  with  a  patient.  He  passed  the 
avenue  to  the  Willows,  but  drew  up  his  horse  just  as 
he  was  leaving  the  entrance.  He  saw  a  young  girl 
sitting  under  the  hedge.  She  was  without  any  bonnet, 
in  a  red  dress,  fitting  closely  and  hanging  heavily  about 
her.  She  was  so  very  beautiful,  she  looked  so  strangely 
lost  and  out  of  place  here  at  this  early  hour,  that  the 
doctor  could  not  resist  speaking  to  her. 

“  My  child,  how  came  you  here  ?” 

The  young  girl  rose  up,  and  looked  round  with  un¬ 
certainty. 

“  Where  am  I  ?”  she  asked. 

She  was  very  tall  and  graceful,  with  an  air  of  com¬ 
mand,  but  with  a  strange,  wild  look  in  her  eyes. 

“  The  young  woman  must  be  slightly  insane,”  thought 
the  doctor  ;  “  but  she  cannot  have  wandered  far.” 
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“  Let  me  take  you  home,”  he  said  aloud.  “  Perhaps 
you  come  from  the  Willows  ?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  take  me  back  there  !”  cried  Isabella  ; 
“  they  will  imprison  me  again !  I  had  rather  be  a 
slave  than  a  conquered  queen  !’’ 

“  Decidedly  insane  !”  thought  the  doctor.  “  I  must 
take  her  back  to  the  Willows.’’ 

He  persuaded  the  young  girl  to  let  him  lift  her  into 
his  chaise.  She  did  not  resist  him ;  but  when  he 
turned  up  the  avenue  she  leaned  back  in  despair.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  of  the  servants  up  at 
the  house,  just  sweeping  the  steps  of  the  hall  door. 
Getting  out  of  his  chaise,  he  said  confidentially  to  the 
servant — 

“  I  have  brought  back  your  young  lady.” 

“  Our  young  lady !’’  exclaimed  the  man  as  the 
doctor  pointed  out  Isabella. 

“  Yes,  she  is  a  little  insane,  is  she  not ” 

“  She  is  not  our  young  lady,”  answered  the  servant ; 
“  we  have  nobody  in  the  house  just  now  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fogerty,  and  Mrs.  Fogerty’s  brother,  the  old 
geologist.” 

“  Where  did  she  come  from  ?”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“  I  never  saw  her  before,”  said  the  servant,  “  and  I 
certainly  should  remember.  There’s  some  foreign 
folks  live  down  in  the  cottage  by  the  railroad,  but 
they  are  not  the  like  of  her  !” 

The  doctor  got  into  his  chaise  again  bewildered. 

“  My  child,”  he  said,  “  you  must  tell  me  where  you 
came  from.” 

“Oh,  don’t  let  me  go  back  again  !”  said  Isabella, 
clasping  her  hands  imploringl)'.  “  Think  how  hard  it 
must  be  never  to  take  a  move  of  one’s  own  !  to  know 
how  the  game  might  be  won,  then  see  it  lost  through 
folly  !  Oh,  that  last  game,  lost  through  utter  weakness  ! 
There  was  that  one  move  !  Why  did  he  not  push  me 
down  to  the  King’s  row  ?  I  might  have  checkmated 
the  White  Prince,  shut  in  by  his  own  castles  and  pawns 
—  it  would  have  been  a  direct  checkmate  !  Think  of 
his  folly  !  He  stopped  to  take  the  Queen’s  pawn  with 
his  bishop,  and  within  one  move  of  a  checkmate  !” 

“  Quite  insane  !”  repeated  the  doctor.  “  But  I  must 
have  my  breakfast.  She  seems  quiet ;  I  think  I  can 
keep  her  till  after  breakfast,  and  then  I  must  try  and 
find  where  the  poor  child’s  friends  live.  I  don’t  know 
what  Mrs.  Lester  will  think  of  her.” 

They  rode  on.  Isabella  looked  timidly  round. 

“  You  don’t  quite  believe  me,”  she  said  at  last.  “  It 
seems  strange  to  you.” 

“  It  does,”  answered  the  doctor,  “  seem  very 
strange.” 

“  Not  stranger  than  to  me,”  said  Isabella  ;  “  It  is  so 
very  grand  to  me  !  All  this  motion  !  Look  down  at 
that  great  field  there,  not  cut  up  into  squares  !  If  I 
only  had  my  knights  and  squares  there  !  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  her  as  good  a  field,  too ;  but  I  would 
show  her  where  the  true  bravery  lies.  What  a  place 
for  the  castles  just  to  defend  that  pass  !” 

The  doctor  whipped  up  his  horse. 

Mrs.  Lester  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  companion 
her  husband  had  brought  home  to  breakfast  with  him. 

“  Who  is  it  ?”  she  whispered. 


“  That  I  don’t  know — I  shall  have  to  find  out,”  he 
answered  a  little  nervously. 

“  Where  is  her  bonnet  ?”  asked  Mr.’.  Lester ;  this 
was  the  first  absence  of  conventionality  she  had  noticed. 

“  You  had  better  ask  her,”  answered  the  doctor. 

But  Mrs.  Lester  preferred  leaving  her  guest  in  the 
parlour  while  she  questioned  her  husband.  She  was 
somewhat  disturbed  when  she  found  he  had  nothing 
more  satisfactory  to  tell  her. 

“  An  insane  girl !  and  what  shall  we  do  with  her  ?” 
she  asked. 

“  After  breakfast  I  will  make  some  inquiries  about 
her,”  answered  the  doctor. 

“  And  leave  her  alone  with  us  ?  That  will  never 
do  !  You  must  take  her  away  directly — at  least  to  the 
Insane  Asylum — somewhere  !  What  if  she  should 
grow  wild  while  you  were  gone  ?  She  might  kill 
us  all !  I  will  go  in  and  tell  her  that  she  c.annot  stay 
here.” 

On  returning  to  the  parlour  she  found  Isabella  look¬ 
ing  dreamily  out  of  the  window.  As  Mrs.  Lester 
approached  she  turned. 

“  You  will  let  me  stay  w'ith  you  a  little  while,  will 
you  not  ?” 

She  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone,  with  an  air  somewhat 
commanding.  It  imposed  upon  nervous  little  Mrs. 
Lester.  But  she  made  a  faint  struggle. 

“  Perhaps  you  would  rather  go  home  she  said. 

“  I  have  no  home  now,”  said  Isabella  ;  “  some  time 
I  may  recover  it ;  but  my  throne  has  been  usurped.” 

Mrs.  Lester  looked  round  in  alarm  to  see  if  the 
doctor  were  near. 

“  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  in  to  breakfast,”  she 
suggested. 

She  was  glad  to  place  the  doctor  between  herself 
and  their  new  guest. 

Celia  Lester,  the  only  daughter,  came  downstairs. 
She  had  heard  that  her  father  had  picked  up  a  lost  girl 
in  the  road.  As  she  came  down  in  her  clean  morning 
dress  she  expected  to  have  to  hold  her  skirts  away 
from  some  little  squalid  object  of  charity.  She  started 
when  she  saw  the  elegant-looking  young  girl  who  sat 
at  the  table.  There  was  something  in  her  air  and 
manner  that  seemed  to  make  the  breakfast  equipage, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  room  about  her,  look  a  little 
mean  and  poor  ;  yet  the  doctor  was  very  well  off,  and 
Mrs.  Lester  fancied  she  had  everything  quite  in  style. 
Celia  stole  into  her  place,  feeling  small  in  the  presence 
of  the  stranger. 

After  breakfast,  when  the  doctor  had  somewhat 
refreshed  himself  by  its  good  cheer  from  his  last  night’s 
fatigue,  Isabella  requested  to  speak  with  him. 

“  Let  me  stay  with  you  a  little  while,”  she  asked 
beseechingly  ;  “  I  will  do  everything  for  you  that  you 
desire.  You  shall  teach  me  anything  ;  I  know  I  can 
learn  all  that  you  will  show  me,  all  that  Mrs.  Lester 
will  tell  me.” 

“  Perhaps  so — perhaps  that  will  be  best,”  answered 
the  doctor,  “  until  your  friends  inquire  for  you  ;  then 
I  must  send  you  back  to  them.” 

“  Very  well,  very  well,”  said  Isabella,  relieved  ; 
“  but  I  must  tell  you  they  will  not  inquire  for  me.  I 
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see  you  will  not  believe  my  story.  If  you  only  would 
listen  to  me  I  could  tell  it  all  to  you.” 

“  That  is  the  only  condition  I  can  make  with  you,’’ 
answered  the  doctor,  “  that  you  will  not  tell  your 
story — that  you  will  never  even  think  of  it  yourself.  I 
am  a  physician.  I  know  that  it  is  not  good  for  you  to 
dwell  upon  such  things.  Do  not  talk  of  them  to  me, 
nor  to  my  wife  or  daughter.  Never  speak  of  your  story 
to  any  one  who  comes  here.  It  will  be  better  for 
5'ou.” 

“Better  for  me,”  said  Isabella  dreamily,  “that  no 
one  should  know  !  Perhaps  so.  I  am,  in  truth,  captive 
to  the  White  Prince ;  and  if  he  should  come  and 
demand  me  I  should  be  half  afraid  to  try  the  risks  of 
another  game.” 

“Stop,  stop!”  exclaimed  the  doctor-,  “you  are 
already  forgetting  the  condition.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  you  away  to  some  retreat  unless  you  promise 
me - ”  » 

“  Oh,  I  will  promise  you  anything,’’  interrupted 
Isabella,  “and  you  will  see  that  I  can  keep  my  pro¬ 
mise.” 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Lester  and  Celia  had  been  holding 
a  consultation. 

“  I  think  she  must  be  some  one  in  disguise,”  sug¬ 
gested  Celia. 

Celia  was  one  of  the  most  unromantic  of  persons. 
Both  she  and  her  mother  had  passed  their  lives  in  an 
unvarying  routine  of  duties.  Neither  of  them  had  ever 
found  time  from  their  sewing  even  to  read.  Celia  had 
her  books  of  history  laid  out,  that  she  meant  to  take  up 
when  she  should  get  through  her  work,  but  it  seemed 
hopeless  that  this  time  would  ever  come.  It  had  never 
come  to  Mrs.  Lester,  and  she  was  now  fifty  years  old. 
Celia  h.ad  never  read  any  novels.  She  had  tried  to  read 
them,  but  never  was  interested  in  them,  so  she  had  a 
vague  idea  of  what  romance  was,  conceiving  of  it  only 
as  something  quite  different  from  her  everyday  life. 
For  this  reason  the  unnatural  event  that  v/as  taking 
place  this  very  day  was  gradually  appearing  to  her 
something  possible  and  natural.  Because  she  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  romance,  and  that  it  was 
something  quite  beyond  her  comprehension,  she  was 
the  more  willing  to  receive  this  event  quietly  from 
finding  it  incomprehensible. 

“  We  can  let  her  stay  here  to-day  at  least,”  said  Mrs. 
Lester.  “  We  will  keep  John  at  work  in  the  front 
door-yard,  in  case  we  should  want  him.  And  I  will 
set  Mrs.  Anderson’s  boy  to  weeding  in  the  border  ;  we 
can  call  him  if  we  should  want  to  send  for  help.” 

She  was  quite  ashamed  of  herself  when  she  had 
uttered  these  words,  and  Isabella  walked  into  the  room, 
so  composed,  so  refined  in  her  manners. 

“  The  doctor  says  I  may  stay  here  a  little  while  if 
you  will  let  me,’’  said  Isabella  as  she  took  Mrs. 
Lester’s  hands. 

“We  will  try  to  make  you  comfortable,”  replied 
Mrs.  Lester. 

“  He  says  you  will  teach  me  many  things — I  think 
he  said  how  to  sew.” 

“  How  to  sew  !  Was  it  possible  she  did  not  know 
how  to  sew  ?”  Celia  thought  to  herself.  “  How  many 


servants  she  must  have  had  never  to  have  learned  how 
to  sew  herself !” 

And  this  occupation  was  directly  provided,  while  the 
doctor  set  forth  on  his  day’s  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inquire  about  the  strange  apparition  of  the 
young  girl.  He  was  so  convinced  that  there  was  a 
vein  of  insanity  about  her  that  he  was  very  sure  that 
questioning  her  only  excited  her  the  more.  Just  as  he 
had  parted  from  her  some  compunction  seized  her,  and 
she  followed  him  to  the  door. 

“  There  is  my  father,”  said  she. 

“  Your  father!  where  shall  I  find  him?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“  Oh,  he  could  not  help  me,”  she  replied  ;  “  it  is  a 
long  time  since  he  has  been  able  to  direct  affairs.  He 
has  scarcely  been  conscious  of  my  presence,  and  will 
hardly  feel  my  absence,  his  mind  is  so  weak.” 

“  But  where  can  I  find  him  persisted  the  doctor. 

“  He  did  not  come  out,”  said  Isabella  ;  “  the  White 
Queen  would  not  allow  it,  indeed.” 

“Stop,  stop  I”  exclaimed  the  doctor;  “  we  arc  on 
forbidden  ground.” 

He  drove  away. 

“  So  there  is  insanity  in  the  family,”  he  thonght  to 
himself.  “lam  quite  interested  in  this  case.  A  new 
form  of  monomania  I  I  should  be  quite  sorry  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  I  shall  be  loath  to  give  her  up  to  her 
friends.” 

But  he  was  not  yet  put  to  that  test.  No  one  could 
give  him  any  light  with  regard  to  this  strange  girl.  He 
went  first  to  the  Willows,  and  found  there  so  much 
confusion  that  he  could  hardly  persuade  any  one  to 
li:)ten  to  his  questions.  Mrs.  Fogerty’s  brother,  the 
geologist,  had  been  riding  that  morning,  and  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  and  broken  his  leg.  The  doctor  arrived 
just  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  setting  it.  Then  he 
must  linger  some  time  to  see  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
comfortable,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  nearly  the 
whole  morning.  He  was  much  amused  at  the  state  of 
disturbance  in  which  he  left  the  family.  The  whole 
house  was  in  confusion,  looking  after  some  lost  chess¬ 
men. 

“  There  was  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  Fogerty  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  that  would  soothe  her  brother  so  much  as 
a  game  of  chess.  That,  perhaps,  might  keep  him 
quiet.  He  would  be  willing  to  play  chess  with 
hir.  Fogerty  by  the  day  together.  It  was  so  strange  ! 
they  had  a  game  the  night  before,  and  now  some  of  the 
pieces  could  not  be  found.  Her  brother  had  lost  the 
game,  and  to-day  he  was  so  eager  to  take  his  revenge  I 

“  How  absurd  !”  thought  the  doctor  ;  “  what  trifling 
things  people  interest  themselves  in  !  Here  is  this  old 
man  more  disturbed  at  losing  his  game  of  chess  than 
he  is  at  breaking  his  leg.  It  is  different  in  my  pro¬ 
fession,  where  one  deals  with  life  and  death.  Here  is 
t  is  young  girl’s  fate  in  my  hands,  and  they  talk  to  me 
cf  the  loss  of  a  few  paltry  chessmen  I” 

The  “  foreign  people”  at  the  cottage  knew  nothing 
of  Isabella.  No  one  had  seen  her  the  night  before,  or 
at  any  time.  Dr.  Lester  even  drove  ten  m  les  to 
Dr.  Giles’s  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  to  see  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  patient  could  have  wandered  away  from 
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there.  Dr.  Giles  was  deeply  interested  in  the  account 
Dr.  Lester  gave.  He  would  very  gladly  take  such  a 
person  under  his  care. 

“  No,”  said  Dr.  Lester,  “  I  will  wait  awhile.  I  am 
interested  in  the  young  girl.  It  is  not  possible  but  that 
I  shall  in  time  find  out  from  her,  by  chance  perhaps, 
who  her  friends  are  and  where  she  came  from.  She 
must  have  wandered  away  in  some  delirium  of  fever — 
but  it  is  very  strange,  for  she  appears  perfectly  calm 
now.  Yet  I  hardly  know  in  what  state  I  shall  find 
her.” 

He  returned  to  find  her  very  quiet  and  calm,  learning 
from  his  wife  and  daughter  how  to  sew.  She  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  this  new  occupation,  and  had  given 
all  her  time  and  thought  to  it.  Celia  and  her  mother 
privately  confided  to  the  doctor  their  admiration  of  their 
strange  guest.  Her  ways  were  so  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  !  all  that  she  said  seemed  so  new  and  singular ! 
The  doctor,  before  he  went  away,  had  exhorted 
Mts.  Lester  and  Celia  to  ask  her  no  questions  about 
her  former  life,  and  everything  had  gone  on  very 
smoothly.  And  everything  went  on  as  smoothly  for 
some  weeks.  Isabella  seemed  willing  to  be  as  silent  as 
the  doctor  upon  all  exciting  subjects.  She  appeared  to 
be  quite  taken  up  with  her  sewing,  much  to  Mrs.  Les¬ 
ter’s  delight. 

“  She  will  turn  out  quite  as  good  a  seamstress  as 
Celia,”  said  she  to  the  doctor.  “  She  sews  steadily  all 
the  lime,  and  nothing  seems  to  please  her  so  much  as 
to  finish  a  piece  of  work.  She  will  be  able  to  do 
mnch  more  th?n  her  own  sewing,  and  may  prove  quite 
a  help  to  us.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad,”  said  the  doctor,  “  if  anything 
can  be  a  help,  to  prevent  you  and  Celia  from  working 
yourselves  to  death.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  ever 
have  done  with  that  eternal  sewing.  It  is  time  that 
Celia  should  do  something  about  cultivating  her  mind.” 

“  Celia’s  mind  is  so  well  regulated,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  lister. 

“  We  won’t  discuss  that,”  continued  the  doctor ; 
“  we  never  come  to  an  agreement  there.  I  was  going 
on  to  say  that  I  am  becoming  so  interested  in  Isabella 
that  I  feel  towards  her  as  if  she  were  my  own.  If  she 
is  of  help  to  the  family,  that  is  very  well — it  is  the  best 
thing  for  her  to  be  able  to  make  herself  of  use.  But  I 
don’t  care  to  make  any  profit  to  ourselves  out  of  her 
help.  Somehow  I  begin  to  think  of  her  as  belonging 
to  us.  Certainly  she  belongs  to  nobody  else.  Let  us 
treat  her  as  our  own  child.  We  have  but  one,  yet 
God  has  given  us  means  enough  to  care  for  many  more. 
I  confess  I  should  find  it  hard  to  give  Isabella  up  to  any 
one  else.  I  like  to  find  her  when  I  come  home — it  is 
pleasant  to  look  at  her.” 

“  And  I,  too,  love  her,”  said  Mrs.  Lester.  "  I  like 
to  see  her  as  she  sits  quietly  at  her  work.” 

So  Isabella  went  on  learning  what  it  was  to  be  one 
of  the  family,  and  becoming,  as  Mrs.  Lester  remarked, 
a  very  experi'nccd  seamstress.  She  seldom  said  any¬ 
thing  as  she  sat  at  her  work,  but  seemed  quite  occu¬ 
pied  with  her  sewing;  while  Mrs.  Lester  and  Celia 
kept  up  a  stream  of  conversation,  seldom  addressing 
Isabella,  as,  indeed,  they  had  few  topics  in  common. 


One  day  Celia  and  Isabella  were  sitting  together. 

“  Have  you  always  sewed  ?”  asked  Isabella. 

“  Oh  yes,”  answered  Celia,  “  since  I  was  quite  a 
child.” 

“  And  do  you  remember  when  you  were  a  child  ?  ’ 
asked  Isabella,  laying  down  her  work. 

“  Oh  yes,  indeed,”  said  Celia,  “  I  used  to  make  all 
my  doll’s  dresses  myself.” 

“Your  dolls’  dresses  !”  repeated  Isabella. 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  Celia ;  “  I  was  not  ashamed  to 
play  with  dolls  in  that  way.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  some  dolls,”  said  Isabella. 

“  I  will  show  you  my  large  doll,”  said  Celia  ;  “  I  have 
always  kept  it,  because  I  fitted  it  out  with  such  a  nice 
set  of  clothes.  And  I  keep  it  for  children  to  play 
with.” 

She  brought  her  doll,  and  Isabella  handled  it  and 
looked  at  it  with  curiosity. 

“So  you  dressed  this  and  played  with  it,”  said 
Isabella  inquiringly,  “  and  moved  it  about  as  one  would 
move  a  piece  at  chess  ?” 

Celia  started  at  this  word  “chess.”  It  was  one  of 
the  forbidden  words.  But  Isabella  went  on  : — 

“Suppose  this  doll  should  suddenly  have  begun  to 
speak,  to  move,  and  walk  round,  would  not  you  have 
liked  it  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !”  exclaimed  Celia.  “  What !  a  wooden 
thing  speak  and  move !  It  would  have  frightened  me 
very  much.” 

“Why  should  it  not  speak  if  it  has  a  mouth,  and 
walk  if  it  has  feet  ?”  asked  Isabella. 

“  What  foolish  questions  you  ask  !”  exclaimed  Celia. 
“  Of  course  it  has  not  life.” 

“  Oh,  life — that  is  it !”  said  Isabella.  “  Well,  what 
is  life  ?” 

“  Life !  why,  it  is  what  makes  us  live,”  answered 
Celia.  “  Of  course  you  know  what  life  is.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Isabella,  “  but  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  lately  while  I  have  been  sewing — what 
it  is.” 

“  But  you  should  not  think — you  should  talk  more, 
Isabella,”  said  Celia  ;  “  mamma  and  I  talk  while  we  are 
at  work,  but  you  are  always  very  silent.” 

“  But  you  think  sometimes  ?”  asked  Isabella. 

“  Not  about  such  things,”  replied  Celia  ;  “  I  have  to 
think  about  my  work.” 

“  But  your  father  thinks,  I  suppose,  when  he  comes 
home  and  sits  in  his  study  alone  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  reads  when  he  goes  into  his  study — he 
reads  books  and  studies  them,”  s.aid  Celia. 

“  Do  you  know  how  to  read  asked  Isabella. 

“  Do  I  know  how  to  read  !”  cried  Celia  angrily. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  Isabella  quickly,  “  but  I  never 
saw  you  reading.  I  thought,  perhaps — women  arc  so 
different  here !” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  she  saw  Celia 
was  really  angry ;  yet  she  had  no  idea  of  hurting  her 
feelings.  She  had  tried  to  accommodate  herself  to  her 
new  circumstances.  She  had  observed  a  great  deal,  and 
had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions.  Celia 
was  disturbed  at  having  it  supposed  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  read  ;  therefore  it  must  be  a  very  im- 
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portant  thing  to  know  how  to  read,  and  she  determined 
she  must  learn.  She  applied  to  the  doctor.  He  was 
astonished  at  her  entire  ignorance,  but  he  was  very  glad 
to  help  her.  Isabella  gave  herself  up  to  her  reading,  as 
she  had  done  before  to  her  sewing.  The  doctor  was 
now  the  gainer.  All  the  time  he  was  away  Isabella  sat 
in  his  study,  poring  over  her  books  ;  when  he  returned 
she  had  a  famous  lesson  to  recite  to  him.  Then  he 
began  to  tell  her  of  books  that  he  was  interested  in. 
He  made  Celia  come  in  for  a  history  class.  It  was  such 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  find  Isabella  interested  in  what  he 
could  tell  her  of  history  ? 

“  All  this  really  hap|3ened  ?”  said  Isabella  to  Celia 
once ;  “  these  people  really  lived  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  they  died,”  responded  Celia  in  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  tone — “  and  ever  so  long  ago,  too.” 

“But  did  they  die,”  asked  Isabella,  “if  we  can  talk 
about  them,  and  imagine  how  they  looked  ?  They 
live  for  us  as  much  as  they  did  then.” 

“  That  I  can’t  understand,”  said  Celia.  “  My  uncle 
saw  Napoleon  when  he  was  in  Europe,  long  ago.  But 
I  never  saw  Napoleon  ;  he  is  dead  and  gone  to  me  just 
as  much  as  Alexander  the  Great.” 

“Well,  who  does  live,  if  Alexander  the  Great,  if 
Napoleon,  and  Columbus  do  not  live  ?”  asked  Isabella. 

“Why,  papa  and  mamma  live,”  answered  Celia, 
“  and  you - ” 

“  And  the  butcher,”  interrupted  Isabella,  “  because 
he  brings  you  meat  to  eat ;  and  Mr.  Spool,  because  he 
keeps  the  thread-store.  Thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
too.  Once - ” 

“  Once  !  ’  answered  Celia  in  a  dignified  tone  ;  “  I 
suppose  once  you  lived  in  a  grander  circle,  and  it  appears 
to  you  we  have  nobody  better  than  Mr.  Spool  and  the 
butcher.” 

Isabella  was  silent,  and  thought  of  her  “  circle,”  her 
former  circle.  The  circle  here  was  large  enough,  the 


circumference  not  very  great,  but  there  were  as  many 
points  in  it  as  in  a  larger  one.  There  were  pleasant, 
motherly  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  her  agreeable  daughters  ; 
the  Gresham  boys,  just  in  college ;  the  Misses  Tarletan, 
fresh  from  a  New  York  boarding-school ;  Mr.  Lovell, 
the  young  minister ;  and  the  old  Misses  Pendleton,  that 
made  raspberry-jam,  together  ’  with  Celia’s  particular 
friends,  Anna  and  Selina  Mountfort,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  talking  with  Celia  in  private,  but  not  a  word  to 
say  to  anybody  in  the  parlour.  All  these,  with  many 
others  in  the  background,  had  been  speculating  upon 
the  riddle  that  Isabella  presented — “  Who  was  she,  and 
where  did  she  come  from  ?” 

Nobody  found  any  satisfactory  answer.  Neither  Celia 
nor  her  mother  would  disclose  anything.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  in  keeping  a  secret  not  to  know  what  it  is. 
One  can’t  easily  tell  what  one  does  not  know. 

“  The  doctor  really  has  a  treasure  in  his  wife  and 
daughter,”  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  “  they  keep  his  secrets  so 
well.  Neither  of  them  will  lisp  a  word  about  this 
handsome  Isabella.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
refugee,”  said  one  of  the  Misses  Tarletan.  “  We  saw 
a  number  of  Italian  refugees  in  New  York.” 

This  opinion  became  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
That  Dr.  Lester  should  be  willing  to  take  charge  of 
an  unknown  girl  did  not  astonish  those  who  knew  of 
his  many  charitable  deeds.  It  was  not  more  than  he 
had  done  for  his  cousin’s  child,  who  had  no  especial 
claim  upon  him.  He  had  adopted  Lawrence  Egerton, 
educated  him,  sent  him  to  college,  and  was  giving  him 
every  advantage  in  his  study  of  the  law.  In  the  end 
Lawrence  would  probably  marry  Celia  and  the  pretty 
property  that  the  doctor  would  leave  behind  for  his 
daughter. 

“  She  is  one  of  my  patients,”  the  doctor  would  say 
who  to  any  one  asked  him  about  her. 
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5^*^N  the  dream,  in  the  vision  immortal, 

M  Infinite  bound. 

The  old  centuries  silent,  but  deathless. 
Stand  waiting  their  turn  to  be  crowned. 

From  the  grey  immemorial  ages. 

While  our  essence  ran  riotous  free. 

Flapping  high  in  the  banners  of  cloudland. 

Or  swelling  in  veins  of  the  sea — 

Beat  in  tides  an  untamable  measure. 

Lashed  by  forms  of  a  Saurian  shore. 
Shapeless  bulks  of  an  early  existence. 

That  rise  on  the  vision  no  more. 

In  the  under-world,  hidden  beneath  us. 

In  the  darkness  and  silence  of  stone, 

We  stare  at  their  shadowy  outlines. 

These  types  that  preceded  our  own. 


We  grope  in  the  crypts  of  the  ages. 

Far  back  of  the  records  of  men, 

For  the  forms  of  a  life  that  has  vanished. 
Recalling  its  semblance  again. 

Not  dreaming  our  bones  hold  the  mammoth. 
That  our  wills  have  his  measureless  span. 
That  Nature,  in  struggling  towards  centres. 
Is  subliming  her  forces  in  man. 

And  we,  who  are  made  up  of  all  things. 
The  cycles  that  stretch  to  the  end 
Shall  reveal  us,  but  midway  in  progress. 
Hints  of  whither  the  labyrinths  tend — 

Tardy  hints,  of  a  thousand  clear  meanings, 
Set  remote  in  the  future  and  past. 
Struggling  outward  and  back  to  the  essence 
Which  held  and  shall  hold  us  at  last. 


In  the  dream,  in  the  vision  more  joyful, 
In  the  will  of  the  Infinite  bound. 
While  the  centuries,  silent  but  deathless. 
Stand  waiting  their  turn  to  be  crowned, 
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THE  QUEEN  IN  THE  H  GHLANDS. 

f  HE  ceremony  of  presenting  the  colours  to 
'  the  Royal  Scots  was  not  by  any  means 
favoured  with  “  Queen’s  weather,”  and 
'  Monaltrie  Park  presented  a  cheerless  and 
depressing  aspect,  wonderfully  in  contrast 
with  the  lovely  spot  it  is  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  The  ground  was  kept  by  the  79th 
Highlanders,  and  when  Her  Majesty  drove  up 
the  band  played  the  National  Anthem.  She 
was  attired  in  a  black  dress  and  bonnet  and 
thick  woollen  mantle,  and,  standing  up  in  the 
carriage,  graciously  bowed  acknowledgment  of 
her  welcome.  1  he  Princess  Alice,  who  sat  beside 
her,  wore  a  thick  woollen  mantle  of  a  figured  material, 
and  a  black  velvet  bonnet  with  ostrich  feathers.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  who,  with  the  Prince  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  had  arrived  a  short  time  before  Her  Majesty,  wore 
a  grey  Ulster  and  a  brown  fur  hat.  The  Princess 
Beatrice  was  clad  in  a  similarly  comfortable  style  in  a 
plaid  shawl  and  small  hat  with  brown  feathers.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  boys  wore  Highland  costume. 
When  the  old  tattered  colours  were  presented  to  the 
Queen  the  band  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  a  very 
affecting  scene  ensued.  Her  Majesty  handed  them  to 
the  care  of  one  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  upon  which  an 
old  soldier,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Scots,  rushed  forward, 
kissed,  and  cried  over  them.  The  regiment  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle,  being  in  full-dress  uniform,  and  the 
Queen  spoke  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice  to  them,  making 
a  touching  allusion  to  her  father  the  Duke  of  Kent’s 
connection  with  the  Royal  Scots. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  reviewed  the  Sutherland  and  Caithness  battalion 
of  Volunteers,  of  which  the  Prince  is  honorary  colonel, 
and  out  of  compliment  to  her  host,  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  the  Princess  wore  a  handsome  costume  of  Suther¬ 
land  tartan,  made  with  a  crimson  vest,  the  whole  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver  buttons,  and  a  pretty  soft-looking 
hat  to  match  the  dress.  Their  reception  was  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme  ;  the  Royal  children  went 
in  a  separate  carriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Westminster 
and  Lady  Florence  Gower.  At  the  close  of  the  review 
the  Prince  delivered  a  short  address  to  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  Princess  presented  the  prizes  gained  at  the 
competitions  held  the  two  previous  days.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  their  Royal  Highnesses,  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  went  to  Thurso,  when  the 
Prince  opened  the  Art  Exhibition.  Both  Thurso  and 
Wick  were  decorated,  and  at  Thurso  a  banquet  was 
held  in  the  evening,  when  the  town  was  illuminated. 

MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Rachel  Campbell,  youngest 


daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  Mr.  Howard, 
M.P.,  took  place  at  Nairn.  The  bride  wore  a  charming 
toilette  of  rich  white  silk,  arranged  with  Brussels  lace 
and  sprays  of  bridal  flowers ;  a  wreath  of  orange- 
blossoms  and  myrtle,  and  a  tulle  veil.  The  brides¬ 
maids  wore  dresses  of  white  damasse  silk,  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  ruby  velvet ;  Gainsborough  hats  trimmed  with 
similar  velvet,  ostrich  feathers,  and  clusters  of  heather. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  A.  Campbell,  performed  the  ceremony.  Amongst 
the  guests  were  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ellesmere, 
Mr.  and  Lady  Howard,  General  and  Mrs.  Crauford,  &c. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  for  Lyulph’s  Tower, 
Cumberland,  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  great  re¬ 
joicings  on  both  estates  during  the  day  ;  triumphal  arches 
were  erected  and  banners  waved  from  all  sides.  At 
night  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  the  tenantry  amused 
themselves  with  feasting  and  dancing.  The  bride  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  rich  and  beautiful  presents,  including 
some  valuable  ones  from  her  father’s  tenantry. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  Cotes,  of  Kington, 
and  Lady  Edith  Pleydell  Bouverie  was  celebrated  in  the 
private  chapel  at  Longford  Castle,  the  Rev.  Bertrand 
Pleydell  and  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Morris  officiating.  The 
bride’s  dress  was  of  rich  white  poult  de  sole,  ornamented 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  with  bias  flounces.  A 
flounce  of  rich  Brussels  lace  crossed  the  front,  and  was 
continued  up  the  back  on  either  side  of  a  broad  box- 
pleat,  the  centre  of  which  was  finished  with  handsome 
silk  bows  and  bouquets  of  orange  flowers.  The  brides¬ 
maids’  dresses  had  pale  blue  silk  skirts,  with  a  drapery 
of  white  cashmere,  finished  vdth  a  Gothic  trimming  of 
blue  silk  and  ostrich  feathers ;  the  bodices  were  of 
white  cashmere,  with  blue  silk  sleeves,  ornamented 
with  feather  trimming  ;  the  coiffure  consisted  of  mob 
caps  of  white  muslin  and  lace,  trimmed  with  pale  blue. 
Among  the  guests  were  Lady  Jane  Grimston,  Viscount 
Folkestone,  M.P.,Lady  Folkestone,  Hon.  Duncombe  and 
Miss  Helen  Bouverie,  Colonel  and  Lady  Margaret 
Crichton,  &c.  Breakfast  was  served  in  the  new  dining¬ 
room  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  started  for  Coleshill,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Folkestone.  The  bridal  presents  were  very  numerous 
and  beautiful. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Walrond,  fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Walrond,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Clay, 
of  Grantlands,  Uflculme,  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Clay,  Bart.,  took  place  on  the  5th.  The  day  was  lovely, 
and  the  bridal  party  made  a  pretty  procession,  walking 
through  the  shrubberies  and  grounds  of  Bradfield  to 
the  private  chapel  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
mansion.  The  bride’s  dress  was  in  white  satin,  orna¬ 
mented  with  pearl  embroidery  ;  in  her  hair  were  natural 
flowers  and  jewels.  Her  veil  was  fastened  with  diamond 
stars,  and  she  wore  a  handsome  diamond  pendant,  and 
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opal,  diamond,  and  gold  bracelets.  The  five  brides¬ 
maids  wore  pretty  dresses  of  cream-colour  silk,  with 
trimmings  of  olive-green  velvet,  hats  trimmed  with 
similar  velvet  and  acorns,  and  handsome  lockets  from  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bramley,  and  the  floral  decorations 
of  the  chapel  were  lovely  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of 
lilies  and  ferns.  The  bridal  presents  were  very 
numerous  and  beautiful.  Great  rejoicings  were  held 
throughout  the  day,  on  the  estates,  in  honour  of  the 
event,  arches,  complimentary  mottoes,  &c.,  being  dis¬ 
played  in  the  grounds  of  the  estate  and  in  the  village. 

HIGHLAND  FESTIVITY. 

The  Countess  of  Breadalbane  gave  a  grand  ball  at 
her  Highland  residence,  to  which  the  neighbouring 
county  gentry  were  invited,  besides  a  large  and  dis’in- 
guished  party  of  guests  who  were  staying  in  the  house. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Lady  Hermione  and  the 
Misses  Graham,  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Muir  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Lady  Violet  Greville,  Lord  Suffield,  Sir  Malcom 
and  Lady  Helen  Macgregor,  &c.  Many  of  the  toilettes 
were  very  beautiful,  and  white  was  much  worn.  One 
dress  of  thick  poiJi  de  sate  had  a  long  tunic  of  striped 
satin  gauze,  festooned  on  one  side  with  broad  loops  of 
blue  ribbon,  and  trails  of  Virginian  creeper  round  the 
skirt  and  bodice  ;  and  another  white  dress  was  trimmed 
with  fluffy  silk  fringe,  pearl  passementerie,  and  ox- 
eyed  daisies.  A  young  lady  wore  blue  tulle  and  silver 
gauze,  the  polonaise  beingof  striped  silver  gauze,  trimmed 
with  thick  blue  ruches  of  silk,  festooned  with  bows  of 
blue  and  silver.  A  handsome  dress  was  of  black  satin 
brocade,  with  flounces  of  white  and  black  feather  fringe  ; 
and  some  beautiful  lace  flounces  were  arranged  on  a 
dress  of  maize  silk,  ornamented  with  dark  damask  roses. 
A  cream-coloured  silk  had  scarves  of  turquoise-blue 
damasse  silk  across  the  front  of  the  skirt,  forming 
draperies  at  the  back,  and  the  corsage  wus  trimmed 
with  lace  and  blue  fringe. 

“  AT  home”  at  the  mansion  HOUSE. 

An  entertainment  quite  unique  in  character  was  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  at  the 
Mansion  House.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding 
day  of  the  host  and  hostess  and  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  one  of  their  daughters.  The  mayors 
and  town  clerks  of  the  provinces,  some  seventy  or 
eighty  in  number,  greatly  added  to  the  gay  and  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  of  the  assembly  by  wearing  their 
several  collars  and  badges  of  office,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  handsome  and  presented  the  greatest 
variety  in  design,  no  two  being  the  same  pattern. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  the  Thakoor  of  Limree,  in 
his  gorgeous  Oriental  robes,  several  deputy-lieutenants 
in  luniform,  and  officers  of  various  regiments.  The 
Lady  Mayoress  wore  a  salmon-coloured  brocaded  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  flowers  ;  her  daughters 
were  in  white  silk.  Several  handsome  dresses  of  black 
and  caroubier  velvet  and  silk  combined  were  very 
elegant;  and  also  a 'black  net  dress  embroidered  in 
coloured  silks  ;  and  another  in  ecru  silk  ground  worked 
with  crewels.  One  pretty  toilette  consisted  of  a  rose- 
coloured  silk  petticoat,  with  bodice  and  train  of  black 


velvet ;  the  petticoat  was  striped  lengthways  with  velvet, 
the  sleeves  to  match  as  far  as  the  elbow,  from  which 
came  point  lace  ruffles.  Other  dresses  were  in  pink 
and  blue  silk,  tarlatan,  gauze,  &c.  The  music  was 
supplied  by  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  under 
Mr.  Fred  Godfrey,  and  the  sons  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  gentlemen  acted  as  stewards. 

GRAND  BALL  AT  CORK. 

A  very  successful  ball  was  held  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Cork,  in  aid  of  the  Sailors’  Home  of  that  city 
A  great  many  naval  and  military  officers  were  present, 
who  all  appeared  in  uniform,  in  compliance  with  the 
special  request  of  the  ball  committee.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  under  the  patronage  of  several  members  of 
Parliament,  Admiral  Hillyar,  the  Earl  of  Bandon, 
Major-General  Sir  R.  Kelly,  Sir  Henry  Becher,  and 
the  influential  authorities  of  the  town  itself;  about  250 
were  present.  The  ball-room  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Captain  Wratisland, 
of  H.M.S.  Revenge,  the  men  having  shown  themselves 
most  active  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  decora¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  flags  and  banners,  flowers  and  ever¬ 
greens.  The  ball  was  enjoyable  in  the  extreme,  more 
especially  to  the  young  ladies  and  chaperons,  there 
being  a  large  majority  of  gentlemen,  and  consequently 
no  scarcity  of  partners  for  dancing.  Some  pretty  toilettes 
were  worn,  white  being  the  prevailing  colour.  One 
dress  was  of  white  and  silver,  another  had  sprays  of 
flowers  and  ivy,  and  a  third  had  a  coloured  sash  tied 
across  it.  A  blue  dress  looked  very  lovely  with  cream 
lace  and  wild  roses  profusely  ornamenting  it. 

CALEDONIAN  HUNT  RACE  MEETING. 

The  town  of  Kelso  presented  an  aspect  of  unusual 
gaiety  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburghe, 
The  weather  being  fine,  there  was  a  large  attendance  on 
each  of  the  three  days  of  the  races,  and  a  nnmerous  and 
distinguished  company  were  invited  to  Floors  Castle  to 
meet  the  Prince.  Two  balls  were  given,  both  of  which 
his  Royal  Highness  attended,  and  danced  frequently. 
Several  elegant  costumes  were  worn  at  the  races,  and 
conspicuous  amongst  these  were  those  of  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Camden  and  the  Countess  of  Stradbroke.  Mrs. 
Mitchell-Innes  wore  one  day  a  dress  of  pale  blue  faille, 
the  front  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  deep  white  lace,  and 
the  cuirasse  bodice  with  lappets  of  the  same  lace.  A 
pale  blue  Gainsborough  hat,  with  long  white  feather 
and  pink  rose,  completed  this  lovely  toilette.  At  one  of 
the  balls  the  same  lady  wore  a  rich  dress  of  white  satin, 
entirely  veiled  with  Brussels  lace  looped  with  flowers, 
and  at  the  other  a  black  dress  and  yellow  flowers. 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  wore  one  evening  a  dress  of  the 
palest  citron  tulle,  edged  with  a  deep  flounce  of  myrtle- 
green  velvet,  veiled  with  Brussels  lace ;  across  the  front 
was  a  curved  flounce  of  the  same  velvet,  covered  with 
a  fringe  of  pale  citron  acacias  ;  velvet  cuirasse,  and  hair 
exquisitely  arranged  with  acacias  and  diamonds.  Lady 
Augusta  Rous  had  a  most  tasteful  costume  of  black  and 
gold,  the  cuirasse  of  black  faille,  thickly  striped  with 
gold.  Mrs.  Heron  Maxwell’s  toilette  was  composed  of 
clouds  of  white  tulle. 
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Original  Recipes. 

Kindness  sends  the  following  recipe  for  apple  jelly : — “  Cut  up  the 
apples  (without  peeling),  put  them  on  the  fire  in  a  preserring-pan  just 
covered  with  water ;  when  the  apples  come  first  to  the  boil  throw  in 
a  quart  of  cold  water,  let  them  boil  till  they  are  in  a  mash,  then  strain 
off  through  a  flannel  jelly-bag ;  it  may  be  left  overnight  to  strain 
through.  Put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  the  juice,  add  a 
few  cloves  tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  may  be  taken  out  when 
the  jelly  is  done.  Boil  till  the  liquid  runs  to  jelly  in  the  spoon.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  try  a  little  of  it  on  a  cold  plate  when  yon  think  it  is 
done ;  if  it  gets  firm  on  the  plate  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  boiled  enough.” 

Can  Humhino-Bibd  tell  A  Touno  Housekeeper  how  to  make 
tomato  sauce  ?  [I  have  just  finished  making  some,  so  that  the  recipe 
is  fresh  in  my  mind.  Tomatoes  are  so  plentiful  this  year  that  they 
ought  to  be  conserved  in  every  possible  way  for  consumption  in  our 
vegetableless  winter.  To  make  the  sauce,  put  half  a  dozen  tomatoes 
in  a  stone  jar  w  ithout  any  water ;  set  the  jar  in  a  cool  oven,  and  in 
about  five  hours  the  tomatoes  will  be  soft.  Take  them  out  of  the 
oven,  and,  when  they  are  cold,  skin  them,  and  add  the  pulp  to  the 
liquor  which  will  have  flowed  from  the  tomatoes  into  the  jar.  To 
every  pint  of  pulp  allow  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  (that  from 
mixed  pickles  is  the  best),  a  dessertsiwonful  of  Chili  or  tarragon 
vinegar,  an  eggspoonful  of  cayenne,  a  dozen  shalots,  chopped  fine, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  peel,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  together  with  the  pulp, 
and  boil  in  a  saucepan,  stirring  occasionally.  Tie  up  the  skins  in  a 
piece  of  white  muslin  and  boil  them  with  the  rest.  When  the  shalots 
are  quite  soft  take  the  mixture  off  the  fire.  When  cool,  lift  out  the 
skins  in  their  muslin  bag,  squeeze  the  juice  from  it  into  the  rest,  and 
beat  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  If  the  sauce  is  wished  to  be 
very  thick  it  must  be  boiled  again  with  half  a  pint  of  soy  and 
the  same  quantity  of  anchovy  sauce.  The  skins,  with  the  shalots 
and  lemon-peel,  from  which  the  sauce  has  been  strained,  make  an 
excellent  pickle,  put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  covered  with 
vinegar.  I  found  that  some  pickled  onions,  capsicums,  and  cauli¬ 
flower  made  a  useful  addition  to  the  ingredients  of  the  sauce.  They 
were  chopped  fine  with  the  shalots.  The  tomatoes  should  be  quite 
ripe  and  red.] 

Mart  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Yon  are  so  good-natured 
as  well  as  clever  that  I  hojie  you  will  forgive  my  troubling  yon  with  a 
very  practical  question.  Sometimes,  when  I  read  your  answers  to 
difiicnlt  questions,  I  think  you  must  be  a  fairy  instead  of  a  humming¬ 
bird,  yon  know  so  much  about  everj  thing — literature,  love,  dress, 
manners,  and  society — but  I  am  forgetting  my  question.  Can  yon 
tell  me  the  way  to  make  mayonnaise  sauce  ?  I  have  tried  according 
to  the  cookery-books  and  failed.  It  has  generally  curdled  and  gone 
thin  instead  of  being  thick  and  smooth.”  [I  think,  if  you  follow  the 
ensuing  directions,  you  will  succeed,  though  making  mayonnaise  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  eooking ;  but  never  accejjt  a  failure.  Go  on 
adding  and  beating  until  the  victory  is  won,  and,  having  once  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  capricious  sauce  will  thenceforth  be  your  slave.  Take 
the  yolk  of  two  quite  hard-boiled  eggs,  cold,  beat  them  to  a  powder, 
add  mustard  and  salt,  and  beat  to  a  paste,  then  drop  very  slowly  from 
some  height,  say  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  best  salad  oil  on  the  paste, 
stirring  all  the  time  the  same  way  round.  Continue  to  stir  until  it 
thickens  visibly,  then  add  a  little  vinegar  and  stir,  dropping  more  oil. 
If,  as  will  probably  happen,  it  curdles,  add  a  raw  egg,  and  go  on 
stirring  until  it  thickens.  Yon  may  add  another  raw  egg  d  dis¬ 
cretion.] 

Curry  of  Cold  Meat. 

(This  recipe  was  accidentally  left  out  of  Humming-Bird’s  reply  to 
Bural  last  month.  Put  the  bones  into  a  saucepan  with  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  and  an  onion,  which  you  can  cut  in  four  and 
tie  up  in  muslin  if  you  do  not  like  the  taste.  It  imparts  the  flavour 

equally  veil  used  in  this  manner.  Mix  in  a  saucer  a  dessertspoonful 
of  curry  powder  (to  each  pound  of  meat),  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  with  sufficient  milk  to  moisten  these  ingre¬ 
dients.  When  the  onion  is  soft  pour  in  this  thickening  and  let  it 


boil  up.  Ten  minutes  after  take  out  the  bones  and  put  in  the  meat, 
which  is  ready  for  eating  when  thoroughly  hot.  If  allowed  to  boil 
the  meat  hardens.  Serve  with  hot  boiled  rice.  Half  an  apple,  cut 
in  slices,  improves  the  flavour,  and  is  said  to  assist  in  making  the 
meat  tender.  Pieces  of  beef  and  mutton  may  be  ricltauffd  together 
in  this  manner.  With  an  S^d.  tin  of  American  oysters  you  may 
convert  cold  meat  into  a  dish  for  an  epicure.) 


Emily. — You  w  ill  find  Hartin’s  Crimson  Salt  excellent  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant.  The  patent  Milk  Foods  manufactured  by  Nicholas  Lobb, 
Vauxhall,  will  be  found  nutritious  and  agreeable. 

Ax  Old  Subscriber  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  thought  a 
few  of  my  remarks  would  be  useful  to  Rural,  although  I  am  dif¬ 
ferently  situated  to  her.  We  number  thirteen  in  all.  It  is  more 
difficult  (in  one  sense)  to  cater  for  a  very  small  than  for  a  larger 
family.  If  she  is  a  young  housekeeper,  she  will  learn  in  time  by 
experience.  Another  way  of  using  shin  or  leg  of  beef  is  to  make  a  pie 
of  it.  After  being  stewed  the  usual  four  or  five  hours,  season  to 
taste,  a  good  dredge  of  flour  over,  half  fill  the  dish  with  the  gravy, 
the  rest  keep  hot  until  the  pie  is  done,  then  pour  in  a  sufficient 
quantity,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  taking  care  not  to  put  too  much  to 
sodden  the  paste.  A  crust  made  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  suet,  shred 
fine,  2  ozB.  of  each,  to  half  a  pound  of  flour,  will  be  [very  light  and 
abundance  for  three  persons.  I  need  scarcely  add  the  crust  requires 
to  be  much  thicker  for  meat  than  for  fruit  pies.  It  is  the  custom 
here  for  butchers  to  send  with  the  best  cuts  of  beef  a  piece  of  coarse 
meat ;  I  generally  use  mine  as  above,  or  else  pot  it  with  a  little 
clarified  butter  over.  A  very  cheap  dinner  for  three,  and  quite  a 
relishing  one,  is  two  sheep’s  hearts  stuffed  with  a  veal  stuffing  and 
roost,  either  in  oven  or  before  fire,  served  with  gravy  from  a  cold  meat 
bone,  thickened  and  seasoned,  4d.  each.  Calves’  liver  and  bacon — A 
cheap  dish  (when  in  season).  Cut  the  liver  in  slices,  season  and  flour 
each  piece,  and  with  a  handful  of  sprigs  of  parsley  fry  in  the  bacon 
fat,  after  the  bacon  has  been  removed  to  the  dish.  Pour  into  same 
pan  the  gravy  thickened,  and  serve.  Will  take  ten  minutes  to  cook. 
If  gravy  is  not  always  at  hand,  burnt  sugar,  flour,  hot  water,  and 
ketchup  will  be  found  a  good  substitute.  I  always  use  a  little 
ketchup  to  any  made  dish ;  this  most  country  people  make  at 
home  at  this  season.  A  knuckle  of  shoulder  of  veal,  boiled  and 
served  with  parsley  and  butter,  and  a  little  ham  or  bacon.  This  dish 
is  thought  by  many  to  resemble  boiled  fowl.  The  remaining  portion 
stuff  as  fillet.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Rural  to  have  her  joints  of 
meat  divided  ?  Just  the  shank  of  mutton,  stewed  with  about  one  pint  of 
water,  for  gravy,  with  one  or  two  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  sprig  of 
parsley  and  thyme.  Place  the  vegetables  at  the  bottom ;  keep  it 
closely  covered  j  the  steam  will  then  cook  it  sufficiently ;  season  and 
thicken  the  gravy ;  a  spoonful  of  ketchup ;  she  could  then  roast  the 
remainder,  either  at  once  or  twice.  The  loin  is  easily  divided.  To 
hot  up  cold  meat  (for  those  who  do  not  object  to  onions)  is  to  slice 
a  few  in  dripping-tin,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  water,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Place  in  the  oven  until  done  and  brown,  then  put  slices  of 
the  cold  meat  on  the  top,  having  previously  sprinkled  pepper,  salt,  and 
flour  on  each  piece ;  place  it  in  the  oven  again,  or  before  the  fire,  until 
warmed  through.  Servo  with  gravy  as  for  anything  else.  If  Rural 
wishes  to  economise  with  her  maid  I  certainly  think  she  may— by 
some  pounds.  What  does  she  mean  by  her  remarks  about  eggs  and 
butter  ?  The  consumption  cannot  be  great  in  her  small  family.  One 
egg  would  be  plenty  for  the  size  of  any  pudding  she  would  require, 
and  a  small  bit  C'f  butter,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  would  be  sufficient 
for  any  milk  padding,  merely  to  keep  it  from  burning.  I  never  use 
anything  but  suet  for  boiled  paste.  Dripping  does  equally  well  as 
lard  for  basting  or  frying  either  meat  or  fish.  Bacon  fat,  too,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  in  cooking,  and  that  without  reference  to 
income.  It  imparts  a  delicious  flavour  either  to  poultry  or  game,  and 
is  equal  to  lard  in  pastry.  It  is  just  these  two  things  which  servants 
usually  conceal,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  And  in  conclusion 
I  would  remind  Rural  of  the  old  proverb — ‘  To  cut  her  garment 
according  to  her  cloth.’  ” 
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Paris,  October. 

[ANY  of  our  aristocratic  families  are  still 
lingering  abroad,  many  more  are  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  their  chateaux  for  the 
whole  autumn  season.  Paris  can  boast 
little  beyond  its  bourgeoisie  within  its  walls 
just  now.  In  the  world  of  artists  and 
amateurs,  however,  there  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  animation.  The  theatre  and  concert- 
room  attract  crowded  audiences,  and  our  old 

fcity  seems  awakening  again  into  life.  Rain 
and  dull  weather  do  not  appear  to  affect  the 
spirits  of  Parisians  as  does  the  intensity  of 
heat  in  summer.  Then  the  city  seems  full 
of  torpor  and  ennui,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  cools  it 
revives — indeed,  we  have  often  noticed  that  Paris  never 
seems  brighter  than  in  cold  weather,  while  even  rain 
and  mud  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  depress  its  inha¬ 
bitants  as  they  seem  to  do  in  other  places. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  marriages  in  high  life 
this  month.  Young  couples,  it  would  seem,  are  anxious 
to  settle  in  their  new  homes  before  the  bad  weather  sets 
in,  and  a  trip  to  Italy  or  Spain  is  pleasant  at  such  a  time, 
by  way  of  a  wedding  tour.  Besides,  in  Legitimist 
families,  visits  to  the  Vatican  and  to  Frohsdorf  are  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  thoroughly  to  sanction  a  happy 
union. 

A  princely  marriage,  however,  which  had  been 
officially  announced,  seems  now  hopelessly  broken  off. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  allied  to  royalty,  but  it  may 
have  some  disadvantages.  In  this  case  the  high  rank 
of  the  would-be  bridegroom  has  been  the  cause  of  his 
disappointment.  To  come  to  facts.  Prince  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  Count  de  Bardi,  was  affianced  to  Princess 
Marie  de  Bragance.  The  Count  de  Bardi,  brother  of 
the  Duke  de  Parme,  the  Duchess  of  Madrid,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alice  of  Tuscany,  had  been  married  to 
the  young  Princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whom  he  lost 
after  a  few  months  of  wedlock.  He  is  only  five-and- 
twenty. 

His  promessa  sposa  is  the  fourth  of  the  seven  children 
of  Don  Miguel,  who  died  ten  years  ago,  and  of  Princess 
Adelaide  de  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Rosemberg.  Her 
eldest  sister  is  married  to  Don  Alphonso  de  Bourbon  ; 
another  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  brother  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  Chateau  of  Bronnbach,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  the  widow  of  Don 
Miguel  has  been  residing  for  years.  The  Count  and 
Countess  de  Chambord  were  to  be  present,  but  at  the 
last  moment  a  difficulty  arose.  It  would  be  necessary, 
it  seems,  to  notify  the  projected  union  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Spain  and  France,  and  ask  their  consent.  To 


this,  however,  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  too  proud  to 
accede.  He  considers  his  own  adhesion  to  the  marriage 
quite  sufficient,  and  would  consider  it  a  humiliation  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  either  of  the  Governments,  neither 
of  which  he  acknowledges.  And  so  the  affair  remains 
en  suspens,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  left  to 
deplore  the  susceptibility  of  their  proud  kinsman. 

The  pretty  Chateau  de  Borau  witnessed  a  charming 
fete  last  week.  The  Countess  de  Sancy-Pasabere  gave 
a  brilliant  ball  to  the  fair  chatelaines  of  the  valley  of  the 
Oise.  A  most  animated  cotillon,  with  a  number  of  new 
figures,  was  a  glorious  finish  to  the  fete.  White  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  ladies’  toilets.  Few  retroussis,  but  skirts 
much  ornamented  half-way  up  with  ruches,  puffings, 
and  narrow  flounces.  Wreaths  of  flowers  and  scarves, 
fastened  low  upon  the  skirt,  and  forgotten,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  dress.  A  general  mingling  of  white  gauze 
and  tarlatan  with  coloured  faille,  and  the  greater  part 
of  bodices  cut  low  and  square — such  was  the  budget  of 
fashions  in  this  brilliant  fete. 

The  Chateau  de  Borau  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oise,  beyond  that  of  Gonvieux.  Its  style  is  elegant 
and  lordly,  and  the  river  waters  its  park.  Splendidly 
furnished  and  decorated  with  great  taste,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  enviable  residences  of  this  valley, 
which  possesses  so  many  remarkable  ones. 

Princess  Troubetzkbi  has  returned  to  her  mansion 
in  Paris,  after  spending  some  time  in  Russia.  The 
princess  will  not  commence  her  weekly  receptions 
before  next  month.  Meanwhile  her  saloons  are  open 
to  an  intimate  circle  of  friends.  She  dined  the  other 
evening  at  M.  Thiers’,  who  has  reopened  the  dining¬ 
room  of  his  mansion  of  the  Place  St.  Georges.  One 
may  say  the  house  of  M.  Thiers  is  the  most  hospitable 
in  all  Paris.  It  is  the  first  open  and  the  last  shut,  and 
almost  every  evening  there  is  a  large  party  of  guests, 
for  M.  Thiers  very  rarely  dines  out.  Madame  Thiers 
and  Mdlle.  Dosne  have  brought  home  from  Switzer¬ 
land  a  very  curious  collection  of  mountain  plants,  which 
they  are  now  very  busy  classifying. 

'Fhe  autumn  races  at  Chantilly  have  been  pretty 
well  attended  in  spite  of  the  changeableness  of  the 
weather.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  favoured  with  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  first  day ;  the  fields  and  woods  were 
brightly  green  from  the  recent  rain,  although  the 
ground  was  already  strewn  with  dead  leaves.  More 
than  three  thousand  people  arrived  at  Chantilly  by  rail, 
and  everything  went  off  exceedingly  well  both  on  the 
arrival  and  the  return  of  visitors  to  this  pretty  place,  once 
the  beloved  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans.  The 
Duke  d’Aumale  now  lives  there  part  of  the  year  ;  but 
although  his  house  is  freely  open  to  a  large  number  of 
guests,  Chantilly  has  not  by  any  means  recovered  its 
ancient  splendour. 
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“  SPIRIT-LAND. 

OME  people  are  bom  great,  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.”  The  latter 
phase  in  the  tide  of  fortune  has  overtaken 
the  spiritualistic  apostle  Dr.  Slade,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  the  triumphant  pointing  to 
him  as  a  grand  witness  for  the  truth  of  spiritual¬ 
ism  by  certain  savans  'of  the  Anthropological 
Department  of  the  British  Association,  he  might 
have  had  a  reign  as  a  popular  “  medium”  only 
among  his  believing  disciples.  But  the  fame 
thus  thrust  upon  him  is  likely  to  prove  rather 
troublesome,  and  the  rapid  change  which  has 
overtaken  the  unfortunate  doctor,  from  the  British 
Association  to  a  police-court,  is  of  a  questionable  nature. 
Dr.  Slade  came  across  a  few  months  ago  from  America, 
where  spiritualism  greatly  abounds,  and  where  it  has 
lately  thrust  itself  into  discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  female  sex  adopting  “  garmenture  of  dual  form.” 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  Dr.  Slade  opened  a 
shop  in  London,  where  he  dispensed  spiritualism  at  a 
guinea  a  dose,  and  eventually  made  a  decided  “  hit,” 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  getting  up  of  a  seance 
under  the  “  distinguished  patronage”  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bravo.  This,  of  course,  was  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  advertisement,  and  then  the  British  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science  met  in  Glasgow,  a  result 
of  which  was  that  the  worthy  doctor  succeeded  in 
making  disciples  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  members  and  associates  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  Hon,  J.  L.  O. 
Sullivan  (formerly  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Portugal)  seems  to  have  met  with  a  legion  of  spirits, 
some  of  which  he  thus  describes  : — “  Their  coiffures 
vary ;  occasionally  they  come  veiled  and  afterwards 
drop  the  veil.  Some  five  or  six  of  them  have  crosses, 
gold  and  jewelled,  hanging  from  their  necks.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  when  the  crosses  are  not  visible,  allusion  is 
made  to  them,  they  either  retire  for  an  instant  and 
reappear  with  them,  or  else  turn  round  or  rise  a  little 
higher  so  as  to  show  them  better.”  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  on  the  same  authority  that  “  one  of  the  spirits 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.” 


CIVIL  INTERMENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

This  mode  of  burial  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
France,  but  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  has  invented  the 
“  uncivil  interment.”  By  his  will  the  deceased  forbids 
any  of  his  relations  to  accompany  his  body  to  the  grave, 
declaring  that  people  are  always  put  out  and  annoyed 
by  having  to  attend  funerals,  and  vent  their  anger  by 
abusing  the  dead,  while  those  who  at  starting  look 
most  solemn  and  distressed  are  perfectly  “jolly”  by  the 


time  they  reach  the  cemetery.  “  I  often  changed  my 
abode  during  my  lifetime,”  he  concludes,  “  and  I  never 
invited  my  friends  to  help  me  to  move.  Not  having 
any  furniture  to  remove  in  my  last  and  definite  home,  I 
certainly  do  not  require  their  presence.” 

THE  PRINCESS  ALICE  OF  HESSE. 

Public  gossip  has  been  settling  that  as  the  lady 
whom  the  papers  are  politely,  if  rather  invidiously, 
calling  the  “  Queen’s  cleverest  daughter,’’  has  come 
over  for  what  promises  to  be  a  long  visit  to  her  mother 
country,  there  will  be  a  little  ripple  in  that  circle  of 
society  which  devotes  itself  to  “  female  progress.” 
It  is  w'ell  known  that  the  Princess  Alice  is  supposed  to 
hold  views  belonging  to  the  decidedly  advanced  school 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  subjection  of  women ; 
and  the  oppressed  beings  who  have  found  the  public 
painfully  deaf  to  the  plaintive  voices  which  they  have, 
nevertheless,  and  with  commendable  perseverance,  per¬ 
sisted  in  raising,  feel  their  hopes  revive,  remembering 
that  the  world  is  sure  to  listen  to  the  silvery  accents 
that  will  issue  from  their  new  and  Royal  head.  Bene¬ 
volence  prompts  us  to  hope  that  these  ardent  aspirations 
may  not  be  disappointed  ;  but  the  same  feeling  prompts 
us  to  pity  the  luckless  Princess,  who,  says  the  common 
story,  was  not  even  allowed  to  reach  her  journey’s  end 
without  being  made  the  unwilling  recipient  of  a  load  of 
petitions  and  letters  of  advice.  Rumour  has  it  that 
these  ill-starred  lady  petitioners  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  illustrating  the  profound  remark  that  “  our  very 
wishes  give  us  not  our  wish.”  The  Princess  has, 
indeed,  come  over  to  England  on  a  crusading  expedition, 
but  we  hear  that  her  lance,  like  that  of  her  elder  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Germany,  is  a  tilt  at  female  fashion, 
not  at  female  wrongs.  Esperons  que  out. 

THE  LATE  CANON  KINGSLEY. 

A  bust  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  was  unveiled 
in  the  baptistery  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Kingsley,  his  eldest  son.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  present  were  Miss  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Kingsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hariison,  Mr.  Grenville 
Kingsley,  and  several  friends.  Mrs.  Kingsley,  who  is 
soon  to  publish  the  life  of  her  late  husband,  was  too  ill 
to  attend  the  ceremony.  Canon  Duckworth,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  the  canonry  of  Westminster, 
and  in  residence  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster,  gave 
an  address,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good 
and  great  writer  of  whom  death  has  deprived  us, 
especially  touching  upon  his  manly  sympathy,  his  love 
of  justice,  and  his  warm  heart.  The  sorrowful  cere¬ 
mony  was  soon  over,  and  the  grand  old  abbey,  with  its 
vast  solemn  aisles,  was  again  in  silence,  the  great  tide 
of  life,  of  which  Kingsley  was  once  so  prominent  a 
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wave,  pressing  and  flowing  round  it.  Yet  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  Kingsley  lives,  and  his  works,  written 
for  good,  will,  through  Divine  Providence,  accomplish 
the  noble  aim  for  which  they  were  intended. 

A  BRAVE  LADT. 

Miss  Isabella  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  head-master 
of  the  Tavistock  Grammar  School,  was  lately  presented 
with  a  parchment  scroll  recording  the  thanks  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  for  her  courageous  conduct  in 
saving  the  lives  of  four  boys,  and  assisting  in  saving  a 
fifth  lad  from  drowning,  on  the  coast  near  Watchett ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  not  allowed  the 
occasion  to  pass  by  without  showing  how  highly  they 
appreciate  her  bravery.  A  public  subscription  was 
organised,  and  with  the  funds  raised  a  handsome  gold 
locket  was  purchased.  Locks  of  the  hair  of  the  four 
boys  saved  by  Miss  Spencer  were  woven  together  and 
fastened  on  the  locket,  which  bears  this  inscription  : — 
“  Presented  to  Miss  I.  Spencer,  of  Tavistock,  by  the 
inhabitants  and  visitors  of  Watchett,  for  saving  four 
boys  from  drowning  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1876.” 

EXHIBITION  IN  JAPAN. 

The  International  Exhibition  now  going  on  in  Japan 
is  not  so  successful  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  have 
been.  The  collection  of  foreign  articles  is  limited,  the 
invitation  to  foreign  exhibitors  not  having  been  well 
responded  to,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  of  the  CJovernment  to  instruct  their  people 
has  not  been  better  helped  from  without.  Amongst 
other  articles  exhibited  are  exquisite  specimens  of  Kioto 
and  lacquer  ware.  The  Kioto  ware  is  of  a  rich  light 
cream  colour,  bearing  tasteful  designs  of  flowers, 
birds,  &c.,  and  the  price  is  very  moderate.  Nearly  all 
the  articles  in  this  ware  are  from  foreign  models — tea 
and  coffee  services,  plates,  vases,  card-baskets,  &c. 
There  are  some  graceful  vases  in  imitation  of  a  bamboo 
stalk,  which  suggested  a  wish  that  they  had  adhered 


more  generally  to  native  designs.  We  trust  sincerely 
that  their  next  venture  will  be  a  greater  success,  and 
meet  with  the  encouragement  it  so  well  deserves. 

THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrived  at  Malta  on  the 
15th  of  October  in  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Sultan  from 
Besika,  and  a  Russian  yacht,  with  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  on  board,  entered  the  port  at  the  same  time 
under  salutes  from  the  garrison,  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  being  dressed  and  their  yards  manned.  Her 
Imperial  Highness  landed  in  state  the  day  following. 

THE  queen’s  artist, 

Mr.  W.  Simpson,  F.R.S.A.,  is,  by  Royal  command,  at 
present  engaged  on  two  memorial  pictures  of  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  in  Edinburgh, 
a  ceremony  which  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  Queen’s 
artist.  The  drawings  are  water-colours,  one  of  a  large 
size  intended  for  hanging,  the  smaller  one  being  destined 
for  the’  Queen’s  own  album.  It  is  said  that  from  the 
commencement  of  her  reign  the  Queen  has  adopted  this 
method  of  preserving  mementoes  of  all  the  interesting 
ceremonials  and  events  in  which  she  has  herself  per¬ 
sonally  appeared  and  publicly  borne  a  part.  The  draw¬ 
ings  for  this  album  are  eleven  inches  by  seven,  and  the 
series,  which  must  now  be  pretty  extensive,  ranging 
over  so  many  years,  forms,  as  it  were,  an  illustrative 
history  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  As  an  artistic  record 
it  is  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable,  comprising  as  it  does 
the  productions  of  some  well-known  water-colour 
artists.  “  The  Departure  of  the  Guards  for  the  Crimea,” 
“  The  Confirmation  of  the  Princess  Louise,”  “  The 
Return  of  the  Troops  from  the  Crimea,”  are  a  few  of 
the  works  which  enrich  this  unique  collection.  There 
are  also  amongst  them  works  by  several  foreign  artists. 
Mr.  Simpson’s  selection  as  the  artist  upon  a  national 
occasion  of  this  kind  is  not  only  an  honour  to  himself 
individually,  but  a  graceful  compliment  to  Scotland,  the 
artist  being  a  native  of  that  country. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

HOME  AND  VISITING  TOILETTES. 


1.  Home  toilette.  Oriental  costume  in  violet 
cashmere,  with  jupon  in  faille  to  match.  Round  the 
latter  is  a  deep  pleated  flounce  cut  at  intervals  by  three 
bias.  Princess  robe,  opening  at  the  side,  with  revers 
at  the  opening  of  the  corsage,  lined  with  white  faille. 
One  side  of  the  front  is  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
the  other  scalloped  and  bound  with  gold  braid. 
Pocket  embroidered  with  gold,  and  edged  with  gold 
fringe.  Sleeve-trimming  to  match  that  on  the  pocket. 

2.  Visiting  toilette  in  olive  cloth,  rheda,  with 


trimmings  of  faille  a  shade  darker.  Round  the  skirt  a 
flounce  and  bouillon.  Polonaise  fastening  all  the  way 
down  in  front.  The  left  side  of  this  polonaise  is  in 
one  with  the  back,  where  it  is  draped  to  the  waist 
along  with  the  right  side,  under  a  bow  of  ribbon. 
Aumoniere  in  rheda,  with  faille  revers  and  buttons. 
Plisses  of  faille  at  the  wrists.  A  short  pelerine  com¬ 
pletes  this  costume,  trimmed  with  woollen  ball  fringe. 
Felt  bonnet,  with  bows  of  black  faille,  cardinal  red 
feather. 


xur 


673. — Visiting  Costumes. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  (it.  (d.;  Fiat  Patterns,  41. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


MONG  the  number  ot  new  fabrics  introduced  Drap  des  Vosges,  downy  on  the  inside,  in  plain  colours 
for  the  winter  season  we  have  but  to  choose,  and  stripes.  Armure  mosa'ique,  a  fancy  woollen  tissue 


for  they  are  most  elegant  and  varied.  Our 
Magasins  des  Modes  insist  more  particularly  upon  bring¬ 
ing  the  following  under  our  notice  : — 


in  cama'itu  patterns.  d’A/wr,  a  speckled  woollen 

fabric  in  all  new  shades  of  colour.  Drap  Siberieti, 
beige  vigogne,  cheviot,  and  the  new  ribbed  diagonale. 


THE  NO r EMBER  FASHIONS. 


or  green,  grey,  or  the  many  shades  of  brown  in  vogue 
just  now,  are  speckled  all  over  with  crimson  as  if  red 
powder  had  been  thrown  all  over  them. 


all  excellent  tissues  for  both  walking  and  home  dresses. 
There  is,  besides,  a  long  list  of  new  fa(finne  and 
matelasse  materials  in  pure  wool,  or  wool  and  silk,  for 


674. —  Hunting  Costumes. 

{Alitde-up  Patterns  f  5/.  (>d.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  41'. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gar  Jen.) 

fashion  this  year  is  rather  for  varieties  of  design  in  Others  are  powdered  over  in  the  same  way  with  gold 
texture  than  for  coloured  patterns.  or  silver  or  ivory  white. 

Woollen  materials  with  a  plain  ground  of  dark  blue  Stripes  are  of  an  e^ace  character,  always  in  cama'im 
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676. — RrcEPTicN  Toileitis. 

{MaiU-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A.  Leieliier,  30,  HenrUtta~strect,  Covent  Garden,') 
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677. — The  Antoinette  Toilette. 

{^Mad:-up  Paltern,  61.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letfllier.  30,  Henrutta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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THE  NOVEMBER  FASHIONS. 


678. — The  Sylvia  Costume. 

^Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden  ) 
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679. — The  Bale  Jacket. 
(Madc-np  Pattern,  3s.;  Flat  Pattern,  13.  gd.) 


680. — The  Bengali  Paletot. 
e-'.ip  Patt.r:),  39.;  Flat  Pattern,  is. 


68 1. — The  Abrantfs  Paletot.  6S2. — The  Berry  Confection. 

•ip  Pattern,  3s.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  gd.)  (Made-up  Pattern,  38.  £d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  gd. 

Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  TIenrieUa-t‘reet,  Covent  Garden,  eupplies  thete  Pallernt. 


THE  NOVEMBER  FASHIONS 


684. — The  Castille  Vetement. 

(Miv  Ic-iip  Pattern,  3s. ;  Flat  Pattcru,  is.  6il.) 


683. — The  Fremicourt  Confection. 
(Made-up  Pattern,  3s.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  9d  ) 


685. — The  Abergeldie  Jacket.  686. — The  Bdhgia  Paletot. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  is.  9d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  6  1.)  (Made-up  Pattern,  3s. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  9d.) 

(Madame  A.  Lbtellieb,  30,  Henrietta  street.  Covent  Garden,  supplies  these  Patterns. 
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687. — Reception  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  P atterns,  6i.  6d. ;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henr'ietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


shades,  or  else  they  are  mere  lines  of  a  contrasting 
colour,  most  frequently  crimson  or  cream  over  a  dark 
ground. 

When  these  fine  stripes  are  of  silk  over  wool  they 
are  still  more  effective. 

In  black  goods,  both  dresses  and  mantles,  the  same 
variety  of  woven  patterns  is  to  be  found.  Plain  black 
cloth  has  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  of  fancy  black 
cloths  there  are  a  multitude. 

The  paletot  with  sleeves  is  the  one  fashionable  type 
for  mantles  this  winter,  but  in  length  and  shape  it  affects 
many  varieties.  It  is  semi-long,  or  quite  long,  round, 
square,  or  pointed,  buttoned  straight  or  slantways, 
according  to  taste.  Some  are  cut  evenly  round  the 
bottom ;  but  many,  especially  among  the  semi-long,  are 
much  shorter  behind  than  in  front.  The  sleeves  are 
sometimes  wide  and  loose,  being  taken  from  the  side 
pieces,  sometimes  semi-wide  or  funnel-shaped,  and 
sometimes  quite  tight  with  coat  re  vers. 

Silk  facings  look  very  well  upon  paletots  of  fancy 
woollen  cloth.  Fancy  braid,  passementerie,  and  fringe 
or  fur  are  the  trimmings  preferred.  Dark- coloured, 
long-haired  American  furs  are  very  fashionable.  The 
fancy  furs  speckled  with  white  are  great  favourites. 
The  muff  is  made  of  the  same  fur,  and  larger  than  last 
year.  Fur  is  less  employed  as  a  lining  this  winter  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  ;  quilted  linings  are 
much  more  in  favour,  and  fur  is  put  on  in  borders. 

These  are  new  models  :  the  Ulster  of  plain  or  fancy 
material,  a  paletot  coming  down  almost  to  the  hem  of 
the  skirt,  simply  trimmed  with  tabs  of  the  material, 
piped  with  silk  and  with  buttons. 

The  Philadelphia,  a  semi-long  paletot  cut  at  right 
ingles  in  front,  and  much  shorter  at  the  back,  of  black 
matelasse  cloth,  trimmed  with  fancy  plaited  braid,  faille 
biais,  and  a  handsome  fringe.  The  trimming  is  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  middle  of  the  back  and  upon  the  pockets 
and  sleeves. 

The  Marcel,  a  semi-long  and  half-fitting  paletot,  cut 
round,  with  tight  sleeves.  The  material  is  drap  des 
Vosges,  a  fancy  black  cloth  the  texture  of  which  resem¬ 
bles  pique,  trimmed  all  round  the  edges,  sleeves,  and 
pockets  with  black  fur.  The  Cluny,  a  very  long 
paletot,  also  of  fancy  black  cloth,  trimmed  with  passe¬ 
menterie  braid  and  buttons,  dark  Russian  fur  round  the 
edge,  and  bows  of  grosgrain  ribbon  upon  the  fronts, 
sleeves,  and  pockets. 

The  President,  a  long  paletot  of  silk  matelasse, 
fashioned  in  a  small  diamond  pattern  with  quilted  silk 
lining,  trimmed  down  the  back  and  front  and  upon  the 
wide  sleeves  and  pockets  with  a  handsome  patttern  in 
fancy  braid  and  embroidery,  sable  fur  round  the  edges. 
The  pockets  are  comet  shape,  and  finished  with  bows 
of  brocaded  ribbon. 

The  Romeo,  a  semi-long  black  velvet  paletot,  half¬ 
fitting,  with  square  fronts,  very  richly  trimmed  with 
passementerie  and  faille  revers. 

And  the  Carolus,  a  very  handsome  paletot  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  embroidered  silk  braid  and  costly 
fur.  The  shape  is  that  of  the  long  cuirass,  buttoned 
down  the  front.  The  sides  are  slanted  off  so  as  to  make 
the  back  shorter.  The  pockets,  put  on  very  much  at 


the  back,  are  very  large  and  elaborately  trimmed,  the 
sleeves  semi-wide,  lining  of  quilted  silk. 

For  young  ladies  the  short  paletot,  or  jaquette,  is 
made  either  of  fancy  cloth  or  velvet,  with  a  band  of 
grosgrain  silk,  thickly  piped,  or  else  a  fur  border  for 
the  trimming. 

The  jaquette  is  cut  square  or  round  at  the  bottom  ;  it 
has  a  good  many  pockets,  and  buttons  dther  straight  or 
slantways  in  front. 

Though  some  of  these  jaquettes  are  grey,  navy  blue, 
or  brown,  the  majority,  as  alk>  in  paletots,  is  black,  and 
in  general  the  black  confection  is  quite  the  fashion  this 
winter. 

The  costume,  in  fact,  no  longer  exists,  for  when 
there  is  a  polonaise  or  tunic  it  forms  quite  a  part  of 
the  dress,  which  is  altogether  so  close  and  tight-fitting 
that  an  extra  garment  for  out  of  doors  is  quite  necessary. 

For  instance,  a  very  neat  walking  costume  is  of  iron- 
grey  woollen  natte,  a  basket-work  woven  material. 
Skirt  trimmed  with  one  very  deep  gathered  flounce, 
edged  round  with  a  striped  material  in  camdieu  tints, 
streaked  with  white  and  black.  A  similar  biais  of  the 
striped  material  goes  round  the  polonaise,  which  is 
extremely  long  and  tight-fitting,  buttoned  upon  the  left 
side ;  it  is  slightly  draped  with  plain  loops  and  ends  of 
the  striped  material  at  the  back.  Collar  and  facings, 
cuffs  and  pocket-flaps  of  the  fancy  fabric  complete  the 
trimming. 

A  black  faille  dress  is  made  with  cuirass  bodice,  the 
deep  basque  of  which  forms  rounded-off  points  in  front 
and  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  handsome  fringe 
and  passementerie  heading.  A  tunic  forms  a  double 
drapery  over  the  skirt,  and  is  finished  at  the  back  with 
a  handsome  sash-bow  ;  this  drapery  is  trimmed  with 
fringe  to  match  that  round  the  basque.  The  train¬ 
shaped  skirt  is  trimmed  with  alternate plisses  and  gathered 
flounces,  the  number  of  which  is  increased  at  the  back 
so  as  to  cover  the  train.  The  bodice  and  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  fine  plisses  and  ruches,  finished  at  the 
throat  and  wrists  with  bows  of  ribbon. 

A  more  elegant  pattern  for  a  handsome  black  silk  is 
a  robe-habit,  trimmed  with  a  wide  strip  of  black  velvet 
braid,  with  an  embroidery  pattern  woven  in  several 
shades  of  reddish  yellow  silk.  The  skirt,  of  the 
princess  style  behind,  spreads  out  into  the  form  of  a 
peacock’s  tail,  and  is  slightly  caught  up  with  a  very 
elaborate  bow,  the  loops  of  which  are  of  mixed  black 
and  deep  red  ribbon,  fringed  out  at  the  ends.  At  the 
sides  there  are  two  pockets  in  the  shape  of  a  cornucopia, 
pleated  and  trimmed  with  braid.  The  front  part  of  the 
skirt  is  gored,  and  trimmed  with  three  bouillons,  divided 
and  headed  with  rows  of  embroidered  braid.  The  tout 
ensemble  is  most  elegant.  The  bodice  forms  a  long 
waistcoat,  buttoned  all  the  way  down.  The  sleeve  is 
finished  with  a  deep  gauntlet,  embroidered  on  one  side, 
and  trimmed  with  plisses,  lined  with  deep  red  silk,  on 
the  other. 

We  have  seen  the  same  robe-habit  disposed  as  a  bridal 
toilette,  of  white  faille  and  satin,  embroidered  by  hand. 
The  pockets  were  exchanged  for  two  bows  of  satin 
with  sprays  of  orange  blossoms.  The  train  was  caught 
up  at  the  back  with  a  puff  of  white  satin  and  a  large 
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cluster  of  orange  blossoms.  In  front  chaplets  of  orange 
flowers  and  buds  are  disposed,  instead  of  braid,  between 
the  bouillons.  A  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  and  of 
myrtle  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  waistcoat,  and  one 
spray  upon  the  gauntlet. 

Two  other  dresses  in  the  same  style  are  composed  of 
very  expensive  materials.  The  first  is  of  garnet-coloured 
velvet  and  faille  of  the  same  colour.  The  train-shaped 
skirt  is  very  long  behind,  and  trimmed  with  four  pluses 
and  four  pinked- out  flounces.  Upon  the  front  part  of 
the  skirt  bows  of  faille  are  put  on  in  a  ladder  pattern, 
and  on  each  side  the  skirt  is  finished  in  pinked-out 
borders,  beyond  which  fan-shaped  pluses  show,  with 
passementerie  trimmings.  The  velvet  habit  remains 
open  over  the  faille  waistcoat.  At  the  sides  two  large 
pleated  pockets  have  double  revers  of  velvet  and  faille, 
and  passementerie  patterns  dividing  the  revers.  At  the 
back  the  habit  falls  over  the  skirt,  with  bows  of  faille 
and  passementerie  tassels.  Semi- wide  sleeves  with 
pinked-out  revers  and  small  fan-shaped  pleated  frillings. 

The  second  is  of  prune  faille  and  sky-blue  faille. 
The  skirt  is  draped  in  front  by  small  drawn  gathers, 
placed  some  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  finished 
with  a  pale  blue  gathered  heading.  The  middle  of  the 
skirt  is  pale  blue,  with  bows  of  two  colours,  prune 
and  blue.  Behind  the  skirt  spreads  out  into  the  shape 
of  a  peacock’s  tail,  with  a  large  cravat  bow  of  two 
colours.  The  outlines  of  the  habit  are  piped  with  sky- 
blue,  and  trimmed  with  wide  coat-of-mail  braid  of 
prune-coloured  sparkling  beads.  This  braid  is  a  great 
novelty.  The  pockets  are  of  the  cornucopia  shape,  with 
double  pHsse,  blue  and  prune,  beaded  braid,  and  bow 
of  two  colours.  The  blue  waistcoat  is  fastened  with 
prune  buttons. 

A  dress  in  the  Henri  III.  style  is  of  bronze  faille  and 
brocatelle  of  the  same  colour,  brocaded  with  velvet. 
The  bodice,  of  brocatelle  brocaded  with  velvet,  forms 
a  pourpoint  in  front,  with  deep  bronze  chenille  braid, 
and  at  the  back  spreads  out  into  a  court  train,  divided 
by  a  wide  strip  of  faille  and  by  large  puffs  of  faille. 
The  skirt,  of  bronze  faille,  forms  a  train  behind,  with 
creves  and  pluses  of  faille  disposed  in  a  new  and  unique 
style.  A  drapery  formed  of  four  folds  of  faille  is 
tightened  very  low  down  round  the  skirt,  and  is 
finished  with  chenille  braid  and  a  pHsse.  At  the  throat 
a  Henri  III.  collar,  with  bronze  chenille  braid.  Faille 
sleeves,  finished  with  creves  and  plush,  and  a  revers  of 
brocatelle. 

Such  splendid  dresses  are  rather  historical  costumes 
than  modern  toilets.  They  are  suitable  only  for  full- 
dress  receptions,  or  visits  of  ceremony,  weddings,  and 
so  on. 

Simple  toilets,  in  very  good  taste,  are  made  of  cash- 
mere  and  faille  or  velvet.  Chenille  and  brocaded  braid 
form  new  and  elegant  trimmings,  which,  however,  do 
not  take  the  place  of  flounces,  plisses,  or  bouillons,  but 
are  employed  at  the  same  time  with  these. 


A  good  many  new  models  in  chapeaux  have  appeared 
this  month.  The  Sydonie,  in  honour  of  Mdlle  Pierson, 
is  quite  a  fureur  for  driving  in  the  Bois.  It  is  of  a  pointed 
shape,  of  black,  myrtle  green,  or  navy  blue  felt,  with 
bird’s  wings  all  round,  and  at  the  side  a  many-coloured 
parrot’s  wing.  This  chapeau  cannot  be  worn  by  every¬ 
body  ;  it  requires  great  elegance  to  save  it  from  looking 
odd  and  bizarre. 

The  toquet  of  feathers,  with  an  aigrette  of  peacock, 
ibis,  or  golden  pheasant’s  plumes,  is  not  either  the 
headdress  of  tout  le  monde ;  it  requires  a  graceful  and 
young  face  and  figure. 

Hats  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  of  white  or  very  light 
grey  felt,  richly  bound  with  braid,  with  a  panache  of 
feathers  streaming  at  the  back,  are  also  a  great  success 
this  winter. 

Besides  these  somewhat  extravagant  chapeaux  we  see 
the  Reine  Hortense  hat  of  grey  felt,  with  torsade  of 
grey  felt  and  large  bow  of  mineral  grey  velvet,  lined 
with  pale  blue,  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  long  cut 
steel  buckle,  and  with  a  bird  at  the  back. 

The  Joueur  dc  Flute  has  a  very  pointed  crown  ;  it  is 
of  myrtle  green  felt,  with  blackbird’s  wings  all  round 
and  three  long  feathers  at  the  side,  two  red  and  one 
green. 

A  baby  capote  of  ivory-coloured  satin  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  drapery  of  prune  velvet  lined  with  ivory 
satin,  falling  in  points  over  the  neck.  Border  of  ivory 
lace  round  the  edge.  Lapels  of  the  same  lace  for  strings. 
Prune  feather  at  the  side. 

And  a  white  felt  bonnet,  with  small  plain  border  ; 
very  high  pointed  crown.  The  border  is  turned  up 
on  the  left  side.  Outside  the  bonnet  drapery  and 
aigrette  bow  of  white  matelasse  material,  and  large 
amazon  feather  curled  off  at  the  side  and  drooping  at 
the  back.  Inside,  torsade  and  bow  of  caroubier  velvet 
and  cluster  of  white  rose,  without  foliage,  at  the 
side. 

In  jewels,  dead  gold  ornaments  seem  preferred  to  all 
others  this  winter,  except,  of  course,  diamonds,  which 
are  never  demode. 

Very  small  eardrops,  which  are  screwed  on  close  to 
the  ear,  are  preferred  to  long  pendants.  The  porte- 
bonheur  is  still  in  great  favour,  but  it  has  a  rival  in  the 
semaine  bracelet,  formed  of  seven  linked  circles  with 
clasp  of  gold,  upon  which  a  crest  or  initials  are  en¬ 
graved. 

The  very  short  watchguard  called  breloquet  is  still 
fashionable,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  long  chain.  Lockets 
also  continue  to  usurp  the  place  of  brooches,  and  are 
worn  even  with  morning  toilets.  Open-work  initials 
in  gold  arid  pearls,  turquoises  and  garnets,  or  dead 
gold  are  a  favourite  device  for  lockets.  Indeed,  initials 
now  appear  under  a  number  of  shapes — sleeve-links, 
bracelets,  clasps,  &c. — and  are  besides  embroidered  or 
painted  upon  gloves,  fans,  buttons,  and  every  possible 
trinket. 
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mentioned  in  the  last  few  lines  of 
my  “  Flittings”  in  the  October  number 
that  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay,  late  of  259, 
Regent-street,  has  now  removed  her 
“  business  to  5,  Westbourne-grove, 

^  Bayswater.  In  addition  to  the  outfitting 
4*  business,  Mrs.  Jay  will  devote  attention  to  the 
t'  production  of  highly  -  fashionable  costumes. 
/A  Dresses  can  be  made  on  the  premises.  Next 
Je-  month  I  hope  to  describe  some  of  the  tasteful 
^  costumes  with  a  display  of  which  Mrs.  S.  Jay 
%  inaugurates  her  opening  in  the  world-famed 
“  Grove.”  The  twenty-five  guinea  costumes 
are  worthy  a  longer  description  than  I  can  devote  to 
them  this  month. 

Mr.  Jacob,  i^,  Caroline-street,  Bedford- 
square,  may  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
renovating  valuable  furs,  which  he  does  most  success¬ 
fully.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  send  jackets  and 
muffs  to  be  done  up  to  one  who  supplies  all  varieties 
of  fur,  as  Mr.  Jacob  does. 

The  new  Glove-cleaning  Tablet,  invented  by 
M.  Rimmel,  will  be  found  most  useful.  It  is  inclosed 
in  a  very  dainty  and  artistic  little  box,  with  directions 
for  using  the  tablet  outside  and  the  necessary  piece  of 
soft  new  flannel  within. 

I  learn  from  Alphonse  Karr’s  preface  to  M.  Rimmel’s 
Livre  dei  Parfums  that  every  one  ought  to  have  his 
or  her  favourite  perfume.  So  said  Plutarch,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  that  long-gone  gentleman.  Now-a- 
days  people  talk  of  “  fashionable  perfumes”  as  though 
all  the  world  were  expected  to  like  one  particular  per¬ 
fume,  simply  because  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
good  by  the  leaders  of  the  mode.  But  if  there  lives 
the  man  or  woman  “  with  soul  so  dead”  as  not  to  have 
chosen  for  him  or  herself  before  now  a  pet  perfume, 
let  that  misguided  individual  immediately  order  a  copy 
of  the  Livre  des  Parjums.  “  Pooh  !  an  advertising 
catalogue !”  says  somebody.  Not  the  least  in  the 
world  !  There  is  not  a  single  allusion  of  the  kind  in 
the  volume,  which  contains  the  history  of  perfumes  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  the  whole  enlivened  by 
anecdote,  brightened  with  quotations,  and  enriched  with 
copious  illustrations.  I  mention  it  here  because, 
equally  with  the  history  of  perfumes,  that  of  the 
coiffure  is  sketched. 

This  is  always  an  interesting  subject  to  ladies,  and  a 
study  of  the  illustrations  of  the  various  styles  may 
serve  as  useful  hints  as  to  what  to  copy  and  iso  what 
excesses  to  avoid.  “  Si,  par  hasard,”  says  the  author, 
“  on  nous  demandait  quelle  est,  a  notre  avis,  la  coiffure 


The  best  way  of  studying  the  new  styles  for  winter 
is  to  go  to  some  first-class  house  and  look  at  the  novel¬ 
ties  displayed  for  the  temptation  of  purchasers.  I  find 
it  a  most  tantalising  occupation,  but  nevertheless  I  have 
paid  a  long  visit  to  Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning  Ware¬ 
house,  256  TO  262,  Regent-street,  with  the  disin¬ 
terested  object  of  describing  for  my  readers  some  of 
the  prettiest  things  promised  us  for  the  coming  winter. 
First,  as  to  dresses.  Sensible  people  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  they  are  no  longer  worn  very  tightly  tied 
back.  Those  copied  by  Messrs.  Jay  from  Worth  are 
only  slightly  tied  back,  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
train  fall  gracefully  from  the  back.  Fringes  form  a 
great  feature  in  the  trimming.  I  liked  particularly  the 
form  of  a  Princess  dress  ;  the  front,  of  plain  silk,  was 
trimmed  with  three  scarves  of  damasse  silk,  these  in 
their  turn  being  trimmed  with  handsome  fringe.  Across 
the  back  damasse  silk  was  draped  in  the  deftest  possible 
manner,  so  as  to  make  a  very  full  and  becoming  trim- 


la  plus  gracieuse  parmi  celles  que  nous  avons  decrites,  niing,  and  yet  to  save  the  trouble  of  an  overdress.  A 
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very  handsome  dress  of  excellent  design  was  of  prune 
silk  and  velvet,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  narrow  frills  in 
alternate  silk  and  velvet.  The  bodice  was  in  damasse 
silk  and  velvet,  and  the  long  damasse  overdress  was 
handsomely  trimmed  with  chenille  and  silk  fringe.  A 
new  and  beautiful  design  in  dresses  was  made  in  silver- 
grey  faille,  elaborately  trimmed  with  pleated  folds  of 
faille  across  the  front,  and  joined  in  the  middle  by  a 
laid-on  trimming  of  embroidery  in  black  and  white 
chenille.  The  skirt  was  edged  with  a  broad  band  of 
black  silk  velvet,  upon  which  was  placed  a  narrow 
wavy  pleating  of  the  faille.  The  bodice  was  of  black 
velvet,  and  was  continued  in  a  long  skirt  at  the  back, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  the  lovely  chenille  em¬ 
broidery.  Triangular  mother-o’-pearl  buttons  fastened 
this  dress  up  the  front,  and  larger  buttons  of  the  same 
material  and  shape  were  used  on  the  pockets.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  dresses  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  very  handsome  deep  mourning  dress  consisted  of 
silk  and  crape,  the  latter  heavily  trimmed  with  deep 
fringe,  and  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
paletot.  Jet  is  still  much  used  on  mourning  dresses. 

The  “  Glencoe,”  as  made  by  Messrs.  Jay,  is  a  very 
simple  costume  in  grey  cloth,  with  two  skirts,  quite 
untrimmed,  and  a  very  “  gentleman-like”  long  jacket, 
with  many  pockets.  This  costume  is  exactly  suitable 
for  travelling  or  driving  to  cover  side,  as  it  is  short 
and  convenient,  and  with  a  little  grey  hat  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  cloth,  would  be  enchantingly  coquettish. 
The  “  Victor”  is  a  graceful  polonaise  in  serge,  trimmed 
with  braid,  buttoning  down  the  back. 

The  “  Snowflake”  cloth  is  pretty,  resembling  the 
“  Knickerbocker”  wincey  that  had  a  success  many 
years  ago.  The  tete  de  tiegre  is  a  material  of  some¬ 
what  the  same  description.  Both  make  charming 
polonaises.  I  can  recommend  the  “  Matterhorn”  as  an 
excellent  model  by  which  to  have  polonaises  made 
when  sending  an  order  to  Messrs.  Jay.  Their  non¬ 
crushing  net  is  a  useful  material,  three  yards  wide. 
Ball  dresses  are  kept  ready  made  in  this  net  at  two 
guineas,  or,  with  the  addition  of  satin  bows,  two  and 
a  half  guineas.  These  pretty  ball  dresses  can  be  made 
to  order  in  any  colour,  and  can  be  sent  off  on  the  day 
the  order  is  received. 

And  now  a  word  about  jackets.  They  threaten  to 


be  very  long.  Those  I  saw  at  Messrs.  Jay’s  establish¬ 
ment  were  extremely  handsome,  in  velvet,  breche^ 
matelasse  silk,  and  figured  cloth,  trimmed  with  black 
fox,  silver  fox,  uncurled  feather-trimming,  and  every 
variety  of  handsome  chenille  and  silk  fringes.  One 
mantle,  of  silk  velvet,  was  so  made  that  a  skirt  hooked 
on  to  the  long  jacket  under  the  trimming.  The  jacket 
was  complete  without  it,  but  with  it  only  a  skirt  is 
necessary.  The  jackets  are  all  silk  or  fur-lined.  I 
particularly  admired  a  grey  cloth  mantle  of  medium 
length,  with  uncurled  trimming  of  the  natural  colour, 
and  bows  of  ribbon  to  match  ;  also  a  polonaise  I  saw 
in  the  same  department,  made  very  long,  of  black  silk, 
figured  in  grey,  fitting  at  the  back,  with  loose  fronts, 
trimmed  with  black  fox. 

As  to  the  bonnets,  I  despair  of  doing  them  anything 
like  justice.  Indeed,  they  are  too  pretty  for  analysis. 
Think  of  an  ivory-white  felt,  with  bows  of  plush  of 
the  same  tint,  and  two  long  feathers  of  the  same 
drooping  over  the  side.  Quite  as  charming  is  an 
ivory-white  felt  hat,  turned  up  at  one  side,  with  bows 
of  prune  and  ivory  silk,  and  a  long  feather  of  the  latter 
shade.  The  “  Royale”  bonnet  is  entirely  in  cream 
colour,  with  a  long  heron’s  feather  drooping  over  the 
back.  A  half-mourning  bonnet  has  a  soft  white  crown, 
with  beaver  brim  and  black  feathers,  a  most  becoming 
bonnet — the  “  DanichefF.’’ 

Other  delightful  combinations  of  grey  silk  and 
feathers  I  should  like  to  describe,  but  I  must  reserve  a 
line  or  two  for  the  “  Andalouse”  coiflure,  in  black 
lace,  and  the  “  Servian,”  in  black  velvet,  embroidered 
in  white,  and  with  a  white  fringe,  and  raised  at  one 
side  with  a  bunch  of  crimson  marguerites.  These  are 
the  daintiest  and  most  becoming  coiffures  I  have  seen 
for  a  very  long  time. 

One  more  bonnet  and  I  have  done.  Black  felt  with 
raised  brim,  trimmed  all  round  with  silver  fox,  the 
ends  of  which  are  long,  and  come  round  from  the 
back  to  be  tied  loosely  under  the  chin.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  worn  with  a  costume  trimmed  with  silver 
fox.  It  will  be  found  extremely  becoming. 

The  Mollilena  Cashmere  is  a  delightful  material,  all 
wool,  soft,  and  drapes  gracefully.  It  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
Jay  at  2s.  a  yard. 

Humming-Bird. 
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In  a  garden  that  I  know,  '  Sits 

Only  palest  blossoms  blow.  Just 

There  the  lily,  purest  nun,  Oth< 

Hides  her  white  face  from  the  sun,  Witl 

And  the  maiden  rosebud  stirs  Oth< 

In  a  garment  fair  as  hers.  Cho 

One  shy  bird,  with  folded  wings.  But 

Sits  within  the  leaves  and  sings  ;  Bloc 

And  my  birdling,  sad  and  lonely. 
Sings  for  me,  and  for  me  only 


■  Sits  and  sings  the  daylight  long. 
Just  a  patient  plaintive  song. 

Other  gardens  greet  the  spring 
With  a  blaze  of  blossoming ; 

Other  song-birds,  piping  clear. 
Chorus  from  the  branches  near  • 

But  my  blossoms,  palest  known. 
Bloom  for  me  and  me  alone ; 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 


XX. — THE  TROUBLES  OF  LIFE. 


EF  It  were  possible  for  any  human  being 
to  pass  through  life  without  the  experience 
of  trouble — meaning  thereby  care  and 
anxiety — that  individual  would  lead  a 
vegetable,  not  a  human  life ;  would  grow, 
mature,  and  decay  as  trees  and  flowers  do,  not 
perhaps  without  a  certain  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  insensate  happiness,  but  destitute  of  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  make  the  activity 
and  give  the  experience  of  human  life.  The 
spirit  of  love  that  animates  and  brightens  our 
existence — the  ambition  to  lead  a  better  and 
life — the  tenderness  which  feels  for  others,  and 


are  disappointed  in  them,  and  predict  a  dismal  future  ! 
Every  little  dimpled  smile  on  the  infant’s  face  seemed  a 
promise  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  possible  greatness — 
every  clutch  of  the  plump  little  hand  an  effort  to  grasp 
a  sceptre  of  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  love.  But  the 
babies  have  grown  up  to  be  boys  and  girls,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  very  remarkable  boys  and  girls.  They 
may  be  as  clever,  and  good,  and  as  pretty  as  average 
young  folks  are,  but  they  are  not  the  geniuses,  the  heroes, 
and  the  beauteous  angels  that  we  prophesied  and  hoped 
they  would  be.  They  are  just  imperfect  creatures,  with 
faults,  weaknesses,  and  tempers  like  other  people.  Well, 
so  were  we  before  them.  If,  in  our  egotism,  we  thought 


makes  their  cares  our  own,  all  wear  trouble  as  a 
garment,  because  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  from 
the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  ourselves  and 
others,  because  ue  cannot  always  control  to  our  own 
uses  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Some  of  our  troubles — many,  indeed — are  made  by 
ourselves,  others  come  to  us  from  without.  But  we 
can,  if  we  will,  trample  out  many  of  the  first  kind,  and 
we  can,  if  we  will,  meet  the  others  with  a  bold  heart. 
TVe  have  troubles  domestic  and  foreign,  troubles  which 
disturb  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  which  sit  like  threat¬ 
ening  shadows  on  the  very  hearthstone,  and  troubles 
beyond  the  doors  which  fill  the  heart  with  fear.  But 
it  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  providential 
government  of  the  world  that  those  troubles  which,  in 
themselves  are  the  heaviest  are  often  met  with  the 
bravest  heart  and  borne  with  the  most  resigned  patience. 
The  little  troubles,  those  which  we  can  most  easily 
conquer,  and  which,  as  reasonable  beings,  we  ought  to 
conquer,  worry  us  the  most.  So  our  work  is  before 
us,  and  when  the  trouble  is  too  great  for  our  own 
strength,  then  we  are  helped  to  bear  it. 


ourselves  perfect  when  young,  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  that  we  were  in  a  very  small  minority 
of  opinion.  But  we  have  grown  wiser,  or  at  least  we 
hope  we  have  ;  and  we  may  recollect  that  the  experience 
of  our  past  is  the  promise  of  their  future.  They  have 
yet  to  ripen,  become  more  earnest  by  realising  a  greater 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  life ;  their  natures  have 
to  be  expanded  by  love,  strengthened  by  effort,  purified 
by  sorrows ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  their  future 
thoughts  and  principles  of  life  will  be  wonderfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  memory  of  ourselves. 

Parent  and  child  are  a  great  mystery  to  each  other,  but 
the  mystery  lessens  as  each  grows  older.  The  older 
people  are  apt  to  say,  ‘  ‘  I  can  understand  these  young  folks ; 
I  was  young  myself  once,’’  but  they  forget  howmuch  they 
have  forgotten,  and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  look  at 
the  past  through  the  spectacles  of  the  present.  We  can 
no  more  remember  all  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of  our 
youth  than  we  can  remember  the  daily  talk  and  events  of 
our  years  of  childhood.  We  sometimes  think  the  children 
are  blameably  careless  because  they  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  result  of  their  actions  on  their  future  life ; 


How  many  of  the  minor  troubles  of  life  arise  from 
misunderstanding,  jealousy,  unregulated  temper,  want 
of  faith  in  others,  and  want  of  true  respect  for  ourselves  ! 
A  wife  may  believe  that  she  has  not  her  husband’s  love 
because  he  has  aims  and  occupations  which  she  does 
not  share,  and  she  accuses  him  of  coldness  and  neglect, 
nurses  an  imaginary  grievance  in  her  bosom,  and  shows 
a  full-grown  trouble  to  her  friends.  Yet  her  husband 
may  most  truly  love  her  as  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  he 
does  not  live  for  himself  alone,  so  he  does  not  subor¬ 
dinate  to  his  domestic  life  all  the  aspirations  of  his 
nature  which  give  him  an  interest  in  the  world.  Our 
path  through  life  lies  in  the  way  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
love.  Happy  are  we  when  the  paths  run  side  by  side, 
and  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  earnest 
efforts  are  made  to  distinguish  between  imaginary  and 
real  troubles,  and  to  banish  from  the  breast  the  little 


but  we  forget  that  we  have  realised  and  so  can  under¬ 
stand  much  of  the  future  of  our  childhood — a  realisation 
and  understanding  impossible  to  them.  They  are  in  the 
seedtime ;  we  are  gathering  in  the  harvest,  and  we  cannot 
force  the  young  green  blades  and  leaves  prematurely  to 
bear  ripe  grain  and  fruit.  The  future  has  perhaps  a  great 
wealth  in  store.  We  cannot  possibly  foresee  the  internal 
and  external  developments  and  circumstances  which  may 
form  the  character  and  make  the  careless,  perhaps  ap¬ 
parently  selfish,  or  dull  boy  or  girl  of  the  present  the 
brave,  good,  and  clever  man  or  woman  of  tw'enty  or  thirty 
years  hence ;  but  one  thing  is  almost  certain,  that  in  the 
time  to  come,  when  we  have  passed  away,  they  will  under¬ 
stand  us  better  than  they  do  now,  and  that  the  memory 
of  mother  and  father  will  very  considerably  influence 
their  own  lives,  either  for  good  or  for  ill.  When,  then,, 
we  are  troubled  about  the  future  of  our  children,  it  will  be 


suspicions  andj  ealous  grudgings  which  so  impede  the  well  to  remember  that  we  are  contributing  to  it.  If  by 
growth  of  trustful  love.  exampleof  hopefulness  and  sincerity, of  faithand  courage. 

How  we  sometimes  fret  and  fume  about  our  children,  we  strengthen  them,  the  troubles  that  arise  from  within 
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■will  be  more  easily  subdued,  and  those  that  arise  from 
without  be  more  cheerfully  encountered  ;  and,  on  our 
own  part,  the  consciousness  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
insure  this  preparation  of  character  will  make  us  regard 
with  much  more  satisfaction  the  future  of  our  children, 
which  now  gives  us  so  much  trouble. 

There  are  troubles  arising  from  our  own  envy  of  others, 
and  from  the  envy  which  others  exhibit  towards  our¬ 
selves.  If  our  neighbours  are  richer  than  ourselves, 
stand  higher  in  the  world’s  estimation,  enjoy  ease,  health, 
and  prosperity,  while  we  are  anxious,  weakly,  or  poor, 
cannot  we  derive  a  crumb  of  consolation  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  world  is  not  such  a  miserable  place  as  some¬ 
times  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  is,  for  that,  at  any  rate, 
somebody  finds  the  way  to  be  happy,  and  that  there  are 
many  pleasant  places,  if  not  exactly  in  the  region  where 
our  lines  are  for  the  present  cast  ?  Who  knows  but  that 
our  turn  may  come  soon  ?  We  have  been  moaning  and 
making  ourselves  miserable  about  the  uncertainty  of  our 
lot,  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances,  and  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  happiness.  It  may  be  that  unhappiness  is  pre¬ 
carious  also,  and  that  the  smiles  of  fortune  are  nearer  to 
us  than  we  know.  At  any  rate  we  shall  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  happy  if  we  bravely  endure  now  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  if  we  cheerfully  encounter  the  small 
troubles  of  life.  The  world  is  rolling  on  ;  just  now  we 
are  in  the  shades  of  twilight,  but  there  is  sunshine  to 
come,  and  the  higher  our  aspirations,  the  more  faithful 
and  cheerful  our  patience,  the  sooner  shall  we  see  it. 

Do  we  sufficiently  regard  the  balance  there  is  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  and  how  one  helps  the  other  ? 
Some  of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  are  cripples  or 
bedridden,  but  their  minds  are  supreme,  and  they  realise 
pleasures  which  the  most  robust  limbs  alone  could  never 
give.  Not  feebleness,  not  blindness,  not  deafness,  can 
make  that  mind  hopeless  and  miserable  which  feels  that  it 
is  already  in  the  world  superior  to  the  “  muddy  vesture 
of  decay,*’  and  almost  free  from  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  greatly  may  mental  troubles  be 


alleviated  by  the  exercise  which  a  healthy  body  allows  ! 
Very  lightly  indeed  does  care  sit  on  the  man  or  woman 
whose  limbs  are  active  and  well  exercised,  whose  perfect 
physical  health  insures  a  due  circulation  of  the  blood, 
good  digestion,  refreshing  sleep.  Troubles  generally 
appear  to  be  less  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  for  the 
reason  that  restored  bodily  strength  supplies  an  antidote 
to  mental  fret.  When  we  think  how  much  misery  is  caused 
in  the  world  by  intemperance  and  other  physical  effects 
we  shall  have  a  clear  light  as  to  at  least  one  reason  why 
we  have  so  many  troubles,  and  a  very  powerful  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  then). 

Some  troubles  may  be  lived  down.  They  will  die 
in  time.  Little  dogs  do  not  bark  at  us  for  ever.  If 
envy  or  detraction  attack  us,  they  will  weary  in  time  if 
we  do  not  weary  in  well-doing.  Ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  when  we  fancy  there  is  a  conspiracy 
against  us,  we  are  making  ourselves  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  a  phantom  we  have  raised  ourselves  -, 
and  in  the  one  remaining  instance — if,  indeed,  there  be 
one — the  conspiracy  will  not  be  lifelong.  Our  de¬ 
tractors  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
change  of  circumstances  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  our 
own  fault  if  new  ones  arise.  There  are  many  real 
troubles  which  we  must  encounter,  but  we  should  en¬ 
counter  them  with  a  brave  devotion,  a  determination  to 
conquer  if  we  can,  but  not  to  die  if  we  fail.  We  must 
bear,  and  remember  that  trials  prove  the  metal  of  which 
we  are  made.  Troubles  of  poverty — be  honest  and 
endure  ;  no  poverty  is  so  terrible  as  poverty  of  the  soul. 
Troubles  of  sickness — patience  is  a  remedy  greater  than 
any  physician  can  prescribe,  for  if  it  cannot  heal  the 
body  it  strengthens  by  purifying  the  mind.  Troubles 
of  disappointed  love  and  unrealised  hopes — the  present 
is  a  little  matter,  the  future  is  illimitable.  Troubles 
arising  from  our  own  regrets  and  self-accusations — our 
life  is  not  yet  ended  ;  we  may  “  rise  on  our  dead  selves 
to  better  things.” 

The  Editor. 
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CONTEMPORARY,  writing  of  this 
exhibition,  says — “An  exhibition  like  the 
present  ‘  Costume  Contest’  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 
It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times — one 
of  the  most  hopeful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  depressing.  Dress  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  art.  The  amount  of  thought, 
money,  and  labour  lavished  on  it  renders  it  a 
work  of  art,  only  the  thought  and  the  labour 
are  bestowed  too  often  by  the  wrong  persons. 
Dress  is  expected  to  protect,  to  conceal,  and  to 
display  us.  It  must  also  be  beautiful  in  itself.  To 
fulfil  these  requirements  art  principles  and  a  natural  gift 
for  modifying  and  adapting  according  to  the  wearer  are 
both  essential.  As  a  rule  neither  is  considered.  The 


women  who  dress  best  are  chiefly  those  who,  possess¬ 
ing  what  so  many  milliners  lack,  an  ‘  eye’  for  colour  and 
some  amount  of  knowledge,  suit  themselves  by  ob¬ 
serving  what  is  suitable,  and  collecting  designs,  or  at 
least  ideas,  from  the  great  colourists  of  the  past,  which 
give  them  at  once  a  cachet  of  superiority.” 

It  is  to  this  higher  point  of  view  of  looking  upon 
dress  as  an  art  beyond  the  mere  milliner  that  these  cos¬ 
tume  contests  should  tend,  and  wherein  lie  at  once 
their  difficulty  and  their  success.  If  in  the  result  art 
is  ignored  they  become  mere  commercial  transactions 
wherein  those  who  make  the  best  display  must  win.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
Goldsmith,  of  Hastings,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
took  the  largest  number  of  votes  from  the  public,  and 
yet  gained  no  prize,  although  receiving  three  “  honour- 
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able  mentions” — one  for  the  Osborne  Navy  Estamine, 
oxydised  braiding  and  fringe,  price  four  guineas  ;  and 
another,  under  the  head  of  value  unlimited,  for  the 
Windermere  Fawn  Angola,  trimmed  with  Polish  fur, 
with  muff  to  match,  price  eight  guineas  ;  and  again  for  a 
“  Braided  Estamine,”  price  two  and  a-half  guineas. 
The  other  most  attractive  stall,  that  of  Messrs.  Seamen 
and  Little,  took  four  prizes — one  for  visiting  or  recep¬ 
tion  dress,  the  Recherche,  value  unlimited,  ruby  velvet 
and  brocaded  silk,  price  thirty  guineas,  and  a  brides¬ 
maid’s  dress,  pale  blue  over  cream  silk,  very  elegant, 
price  eighteen  guineas  ;  the  other  two  prizes  were  for 
children’s  dresses.  Now  the  question  is  whether  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  Recherche — a  very  beautiful  dress 
undoubtedly — was  in  proportion  to  the  value — whether, 
in  fact,  value  or  taste  is  to  carry  the  day,  and  who  are 
really  the  fitting  judges  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
competitors.  The  judges  at  this  show  consisted  of 
two  milliners  and  an  experienced  manager  from  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  this  is  something  like  asking 
scene-painters,  costumiers,  stage- managers,  and  dra¬ 
matic  authors  to  judge  a  play.  It  there  are  ethics  in 
dress,  which  these  shows  are  to  develop,  results  must 
be  judged  by  the  general  public  rather  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Taste  is  very  difficult  of  definition.  The  old 
saw,  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  is  a 
rough  but  not  inapt  description  of  what  we  call  “  taste,” 
which  may  be  either  innate  or  the  result  of  cultivation. 
In  its  regulation  even  custom  becomes  tyrannous ;  the 
eye  cannot  readily  recognise  changes,  and  Fashion  has 
often  to  exercise  considerable  force  in  her  evolutions. 
Still  there  are  certain  laws  of  colour  and  arrangement 
more  readily  recognised  than  others,  such  as  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  delicate  shading  to  violent  contrasts.  If  taste 
might  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Recherche,  no  one 
could  dispute  the  perfection  of  those  costumes  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Seamen  an  1  Little,  named  severally  the  Favou¬ 
rite  and  the  Empress,  and  composed  of  brown  snowflake, 
trimmed  with  fur ;  and  general  approval  endorsed  the 
Scarborough  and  the  Osborne — black  cachemire,  with 
gold  and  oxydised  braiding  and  fringe — exhibited  by 
Barnes  and  Goldsmith,  of  Hastings.  Yet  neither  of 
these  dresses  received  either  prize  or  mention,  though, 
probably,  no  dresses  in  the  show  obtained  equal  patron¬ 
age.  A  pretty  dress,  but  one,  again,  where  taste  might 
differ,  though  not  essentially,  since  the  combination  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  good,  was  exhibited  at  this  stall 
entitled  “  Novelty,”  bronze  matelasse,  and  tunic  of  tur¬ 


quoise  blue  China  silk,  with  Palace  fringe.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  fall  of  the  tunic  in  this  dress  was  very  graceful, 
and  the  shadings  of  the  blue,  as  developed  in  the  lining 
of  the  flounces  and  trimmings,  was  very  artistic.  The 
same  writer,  who  signs  herself  “  May  Ilaweis,”  and 
whom  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  our  article,  makes 
a  rash  onslaught  when  she  says — “  The  worst  costume 
in  point  of  colour  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious — a  dress 
madeof  an  odious  mixture  of  acrid  yellow,  a  poor  cardinal- 
red,  and  bronze.  The  English  would  do  well  to  stick  to 
traditionary  rules  until  they  have  mastered  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  colouring.  But  ahead,  as  the  English  certainly 
are,  of  the  Continent  in  painting,  we  might  easily  be  so  in 
this  department  of  art,  dress,  if  the  principles  of  art  were 
studied  by  English  firms  before  exhibiting,  and  by  the 
judges  of  the  costumes  before  awarding  prizes  hap¬ 
hazard.”  The  dress  which  she  thus  denounces  as  English 
art — undoubtedly  ugly — was,  in  fact,  a  French  manu¬ 
facture,  supplied  to  an  English  firm  by  an  eminent  Parisian 
house.  So  much  for  the  sweeping  fanaticism  that  decriea 
what  is  English  and  is  always  pointing  to  French  taste. 
The  riding-habits  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Arnold  and. 
Goldwell,  of  Croydon,  deserved  the  “  honourable  men¬ 
tion’’  they  received,  being  extremely  well  cut  and  very 
moderate  in  price,  one  six,  the  other  three  guineas.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  some  excellent  boys’  costumes,  vary¬ 
ing  in  price  and  texture  from  the  embroidered  velvet,  ten 
guineas,  to  the  cloth  suit  at  one  pound  ten.  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Abbott,  and  Anderson  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  waterproofs  ;  and  Messrs.  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
exhibited  some  of  their  latest  improvements  in  sewing 
machines.  A  “  Novelty,”  consisting  of  a  model  dress  in 
peacock  green,  with  embroidery  in  imitation  of  white  lace, 
was  quite  an  artistic  gem. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  firm  of  Staveley 
Brothers,  of  London,  Croydon,  and  Peckham,  who  ob¬ 
tained  distinguished  honours,  taking  three  prizes  and 
receiving  most  “  honourable  mention.”  The  habit  they 
exhibited,  a  specialite,  cut  so  as  to  give  free  room  to  the 
pommel  knee,  but  otherwise  without  fulness,  took  the 
first  prize.  They  also  took  prizes  for  two  rinking  dresses, 
one,  the  Moscow,  of  drab  serge,  feather  trimmed,  hat 
and  muff  to  match,  price  five  guineas  ;  and  another,  the 
Neva,  a  very  beautiful,  elaborate  dress,  black  and  cardinal 
silk,  trimmed  with  fur,  price  twenty  guineas.  A  prize 
was  also  awarded  this  firm  for  their  suit  for  an  Eton  boy. 
Altogether  this  firm  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
exhibition. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

CROWN  OF  A  lady’s  TOQUE  HAT. 


We  pve  for  this  month’s  cut-out  paper  pattern  the 
full-sized  shape  of  the  crown  of  a  lady’s  toque  hat. 
The  centre  of  it  must  be  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
top  of  shape,  and  the  edges  drawn  in  to  the  size  by  small 


pleats  at  regular  intervals ;  it  must  be  raised  slightly 
from  the  shape  to  make  the  top  set  loosely.  The 
brim  is  then  formed  of  feather  trimming,  fur,  or  a 
band  of  velvet. 
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WINDOW  GARDENING— FERN  CULTURE. 


T  must  be  admitted  that  of  late  years  a 
jBlraag  very  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  general  appearance  of  our 
^  cities  and  large  towns,  and  this,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  window-gardening.  Flowers 
and  ferns  have  imparted  brightness,  cheerful- 
If  ness,  and  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  squares  and 
long  rows  of  cold  and  formal  brick-built  houses 
n-*  which  past  generations  have  been  contented  to 
A  put  up  with  as  “  town  residences.’’  Any  one 
»  who  can  remember  the  West-End  or  fashion¬ 
able  quarter  of  London  some  thirty  years  ago,  of  which 
Harley-street  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  cannot  fail  to  be 
gratified  at  the  change  which  he  everywhere  witnesses 
in  his  stroll  in  these  days  through  Kensington  and 
Belgravia.  Towards  this  improvement  street  architects 
have  done  much,  but  we  contend  that  gardeners  also 
have  done  a  portion.  There  are  to  be  met  with 
balconies  which  shine  forth  as  bright  and  gay  as  the 
w^ell-stocked  greenhouses  of  our  best  country  homes, 
and  window-ferneries  which  are  the  powerful  rivals  of 
more  pretending  structures.  Nor  is  this  improvement 
alone  to  be  met  with  in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the 
great.  The  tradesmen’s  gardens  flourish  on  the  leads 
or  flat  roofs  over  the  shops  in  which  their  goods  are 
exposed  to  view  -,  while  the  lodgers  cultivate  their 
little  stock  of  pet  plants  with  equal  care  and  tender¬ 
ness  at  the  casements  up  “  two-pair  back.” 

Courts  and  alleys  also  have  not  been  left  without  the 
refreshing  influence  of  a  few  sweet  flowers,  for 
Nature’s  beauties  will  bloom  as  brightly  with  the 
humblest  as  with  the  highest  in  the  land  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  love  of  flowers 
has  spread  upwards  in  society.  This,  at  any  rate,  has 
been  the  case  in  country  places  wherever  cottagers’ 
flower-shows  have  been  established.  But  whatever 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  advancing  the 
floral  decoration  of  our  houses  is,  in  our  opinion,  but 
a  small  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  future. 
The  taste  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  it  needs  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  needs  instruction  also ;  it  is  far  more 
matured  in  most  continental  cities  than  in  our  own. 
Many  years  ago  Victor  Paquet  wrote,  “  In  Brussels 
the  balconies  are  turned  into  greenhouses  and  minia¬ 
ture  stoves  gay  with  the  brightest  and  greenest  foliage  ; 
and  in  Paris  there  are  many  contrivances  in  use  by 
means  of  which  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants 
are  produced.  Passifloras  cling  to  columns  in  the 
upper  floors ;  water  plants  start  into  blossom  in  tiny 
basins,  curiously  contrived  in  solid  brickwork ;  and 
limpid  water  flows  down  a  miniature  rockery,  from 
whose  crevices  start  up  ferns  and  lycopodiums.” 

The  invention  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Wardian  Case  no  doubt  offered  great  encouragement 
to  window-gardening,  and  especially  to  the  growing 
of  ferns,  by  rendering  the  operation  more  certain  and 


successful  than  it  hitherto  had  been.  Our  large  cities 
and  towns  are  all  of  them  far  more  dusty  and  smoky 
than  those  on  the  continent,  and  some  contrivance  is 
absolutely  essential  to  insure  the  healthy  growth  of 
plants  under  our  great  disadvantages  of  atmosphere. 
The  Wardian  Case  here  comes  to  our  assistance.  In 
its  earliest  arrangement  it  satisfied  these  requirements ; 
it  kept  whatever  it  contained  free  from  atmospheric 
impurities,  and  it  did  more,  it  afforded  uniformity  of 
moisture,  and,  when  properly  managed,  a  very  fair 
uniformity  of  temperature.  As  at  first  designed,  it 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  glass  case,  filled 
w'ith  plants  and  then  hermetically  sealed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  gives  a  lively  picture  of  what  these 
earliest  Wardian  Cases  were  capable  of  effecting: — 
“  We  accepted,”  says  the  writer,  “  an  invitation  to 
visit  a  gentleman  living  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
densest  part  of  London.  We  were  ushered  into  a 
room  well  enough  as  to  size,  but  in  which  darkness 
was  nearly  visible.  Here  we  found  every  window 
occupied  by  a  glass  case,  in  which  plants  were 
growing  in  a  manner  which  astonished  us — ferns  of  the 
greenest  and  freshest  hue  ;  orchids,  such  as  we  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed,  were  growing  there,  redolent  of 
health  and  vigour  ;  and  we  were  told,  to  our  great 
surprise,  that  the  cases  were  hermetically  sealed,  and 
that  no  water  had  been  administered  for  many  months. 
This,”  continues  the  writer,  “  was  the  first  we  had 
seen  of  the  Wardian  cases,  since  so  celebrated.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  enchanting  description  here  given, 
and  given,  too,  by  one  who  was,  as  we  well  know, 
every  way  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  subject,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
original  Wardian  case,  to  become  useful  and  popular, 
must  undergo  some  material  modifications.  It  is 
obvious  that  plants  in  hermetically-sealed  cases  afford 
little  or  no  scope  for  the  occupation  and  amusement  of 
gardening.  They  are  not  in  a  state  of  growth,  but 
simply  being  kept  alive,  because  protected  from  agencies 
which,  in  their  case,  are  usually  found  to  be  productive 
of  decay  and  death.  They  are  confined,  as  it  were,  in 
a  little  world  tty  themselves,  and  kept  alive  there  under 
the  common  principles  of  evaporation  and  condensation. 
The  warmth  of  the  room,  where  the  case  is  standing, 
from  sunlight  or  from  the  fire,  produces  during  the 
day  an  amount  of  evaporation  which  is  counterbalanced 
during  the  night  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  con¬ 
densation  restoring  the  moisture  to  the  soil.  Here,  of 
course,  everything  is  left  to  nature  :  there  is  no  skill 
displayed  in  such  gardening,  no  daily  care  and  attention 
called  into  action — such  care  and  attention  as  constitute 
the  chief  pleasure  in  plant-growing.  Orchids  do  well 
enough  for  a  time ;  but  perhaps  ferns  of  certain  sorts 
exist  best  under  the  sealed  treatment.  However,  even 
with  them  it  is  existence  merely,  not  life  or  growth  ; 
and  after  a  time,  too,  by  the  constant  alternation  of 
evaporation  and  condensation  the  surface  of  the  glass 
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becomes  so  dimmed  and  stained  that  the  whole  is 
spoiled,  for  the  ferns  themselves  cease  to  be  ornamental. 
From  our  own  experience  and  that  of  others  we  can 
fearlessly  assert  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  window- 
gardening  in  closed  cases,  unless  some  proper  provision 
be  made  for  ventilation  and  for  drainage.  Some  few 
mosses  and  plants  of  a  weedy  character  may  endure 
stagnant  moisture,  but  it  is  generally  destruction  to 
most  things  taken  from  a  state  of  nature  and  placed 
under  cultivation.  Fresh  air  is  also  essential  to  the 
development  of  vegetable  life  and  growth. 

Modifications  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  objections 
we  have  mentioned  were  after  a  time  introduced  into 
the  Wardian  system,  and  the  best  cases  now  in  use,  both 
for  fern-growing  and  for  other  plants,  may  be  described 
as  miniature  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  doors  and  proper  ventilation,  and  also 
with  some  convenient  and  effective  modes  of  drainage, 
by  means  of  which  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
carried  away. 

Cases  constructed  with  these  provisions  may  be 
adapted  to  any  windows,  and,  indeed,  to  any  situation 
in  a  dwelling-house,  the  only  other  condition  being  a 
requisite  amount  of  light,  some  of  which,  if  it  can  in  any 
way  be  so  managed,  should  be  given  from  the  top. 

The  exclusion  of  draught,  which  constitutes  one 
chief  provision  in  the  Wardian  case,  is,  in  every  modi¬ 
fication  of  it,  of  primary  importance.  Some  plants 
endure  a  draught  of  air  far  better  than  others.  No 
delicate  ferns,  however,  can  flourish  when  exposed  to 
it.  A  still,  as  well  as  a  humid  atmosphere,  is  essential 
to  their  well-being.  The  fronds  of  most  ferns,  except 
our  native  hardy  varieties,  are  so  tender  that  a  sudden 
cold  wind  perishes  them.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  ferns  in  pots  placed  upon  open  wire  stands  or  on 
tables  in  sitting-rooms  so  often  prove  failures.  The 
windows  for  the  healthiness  of  the  room  must  at  times 
be  left  open,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  of  course, 
a  thorough  draught  from  the  door  and  chimney  is  set 
up. 

Even  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  is  injurious. 
Some  short  time  since  a  lady  friend  bought  a  lovely 
specimen  of  Adiantum  trapeziforme  which,  though 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  seedsman’s  shop-window  in 
Norwich,  had,  as  the  event  proved,  been  forced  on  to 
perfection  in  a  stove  house.  The  window,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  was  free  from  draughf  and  no  doubt 
uniform  in  temperature,  for  it  was  closed  with  glass 
towards  the  street  and  shut  in  with  glass  doors  on  the 
side  of  the  shop.  The  specimen  as  soon  as  purchased 
was  taken  home  and  placed  upon  an  open  wire  stand 
in  the  window  of  the  drawing-room.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  servant  who  swept  the  room  very  naturally,  as 
usual,  opened  the  window,  and  by  so  doing  altered  the 
temperature  suddenly,  and  set  the  unhappy  plant  in  a 
draught.  A  very  short  time  was  sufficient  to  curl  up 
every  frond,  and  great  was  the  lady’s  disappointment 
when  she  entered  her  drawing-room  to  find  her  beau¬ 
tiful  fern  collapsed.  Every  frond  had  to  be  cut  off, 
and  the  plant  itself  again  sent  to  the  stove  house.  We 
mention  this  little  anecdote  to  show  how  careful  pur¬ 
chasers  of  ferns  ought  to  be  in  exposing  any  bought 


specimens  before  they  have  ascertained  the  temperature 
in  which  they  have  been  grown.  A  Wardian  case 
would  have  saved  this  disappointment,  for  the  doors 
would  have  been  closed  and  the  plants  rendered  safe 
from  dust  as  well  as  draught.  If  the  caution  which 
we  have  just  given  be  needed  by  the  purchasers  of 
ferns,  a  reproof  is  certainly  due  to  the  growers  who 
would  sell  such  a  plant  to  the  inexperienced  without 
any  remark  that  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  gradually 
hardened  before  exposure  in  an  open  room. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  our  readers  will 
have  gained  an  insight  into  the  theory  of  such  con¬ 
trivances  as  Wardian  cases,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  ferns  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  window-gardens.  We  will  now 
offer  some  few  practical  remarks  upon  the  fitting-up 
of  these  cases,  the  soil  best  suited  for  general  purposes, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  ferns  that  may  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  description  of  window  most  suitable  for  a  fern- 
case  is  a  bay-window  in  three  compartments,  where 
the  two  side  lights  can  be  left  free,  and  the  centre 
compartment  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  case. 
This  case  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  stand  entirely 
within  the  room,  or  it  may  be  supported  on  the  outside 
of  it  by  means  of  a  balcony  or  iron  brackets,  in  which 
case  the  glass  doors  would  range  with  the  side  win¬ 
dow  lights.  It  can  be  made  the  full  height  of  the 
window  or  any  portion  of  it,  regard  being  had  to  the 
admission  of  a  requisite  amount  of  light  into  the  room. 
As,  however,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  a  large  upper 
space,  half  the  height  of  the  window  will  generally  ’oe 
found  sufficient.  A  case  of  this  description  can  also 
be  so  managed  as  to  shift  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  this  arrangement  will  be  found  of  very  great 
advantage  by  insuring  an  easy  and  ample  protection 
during  frosts.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  outside  cases  during  extreme  weather.  When, 
however,  the  case  can  be  drawn  back  into  the  room 
all  fear  of  danger  is  removed.  A  case  of  small 
dimensions  may  be  lifted  backwards  and  forwards ; 
but  all  large  ones  should  run  on  wheels  along  iron 
rails  in  true  railroad  fashion.  The  supply  of  artificial 
warmth,  which  at  times  becomes  necessary,  is  another 
difficulty.  Gas  gives  out  a  strong  heat,  and  is  generally 
at  hand,  but  there  is  something  very  injurious  to  plants 
in  the  direct  action  of  gas.  Though  we  have  never 
seen  it  so  applied,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  an 
economical  and  effectual  hot- water  apparatus  might  be 
made  to  convey  heat  to  the  larger  Wardian  cases,  the 
fire  being  supplied  by  gas  jets.  During  severe  frost  a 
covering  of  felt  or  a  blanket  can  be  thrown  over  any 
movable  case  which  is  not  sufficiently  protected  at 
night  when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room.  The  back, 
front,  and  sides  of  every  case  should  have  as  much 
glass  as  possible  to  insure  the  free  admission  of  light, 
and  the  top  should  be  of  glass  also  ;  a  round  top  or  one 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  go  degrees  will  be  found  the 
most  satisfactory.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  dimensions ;  these  must  be  determined  by  the 
situation  which  each  particular  case  is  intended  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  Wood  sashes  are  better  than  iron  or  zinc ;  the 
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bottom  should  be  of  wood  also,  but  lined  with  thin 
sheet  lead  or  zinc.  In  the  bottom  of  every  case  there 
should  be  one  or  more  perforations  made  similar  to  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  garden-pots  or  seed- pans,  in 
order  to  carry  off  superfluous  moisture,  these  holes 
being  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  potsherds  in  the 
usual  way. 

This  drainage  will  require  some  amount  of  attention, 
for  it  must  not,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  run  at 
liberty  over  the  floor  of  the  room,  but  must  be  carried 
off  in  the  most  convenient  way  by  a  pipe  leading  out¬ 
wards,  or  by  a  trough  underneath  the  case,  which  can 
be  provided  with  a  trap,  and  emptied  when  required. 

We  come  now  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  case,  and  for 
this  several  sorts  of  materials  are  in  use.  On  a  large 
scale,  ordinary  rockwork  stones,  especially  pieces  of 
light  porous  sandstone,  also  a  few  pieces  of  oak-billet 
and  other  wood,  blistered  bricks  from  the  kilns,  the 
fusion  of  refuse  from  furnaces,  known  in  some  places 
as  clinkers,  are  available,  but  nothing  is  better  than 
virgin  cork.  This  is  suitable  alike  for  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  cases,  and  for  the  latter  its  lightness 
renders  it  especially  desirable.  It  produces  also  a 
most  agreeable  effect;  indeed,  in  this  respect  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it,  and  it  admits  of  every  variety  of 
arrangement.  Moreover,  it  is  very  economical.  The 
price  at  the  company’s  warehouse  in  London  is  from 
1 8s.  to  20s.  the  cwt.,  and  this  quantity  is  calculated  to 
cover  closely  30  superficial  square  feet.  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  rockery  it  can  be  made  to  cover  a  much 
greater  space.  Another  advantage  attends  the  use  of 
cork.  It  is  the  very  material  which  is  best  suited  for 
the  growth  of  ferns  ;  it  retains  an  amount  of  moisture, 
in  which  they  delight,  and  when  sprinkled  over  with 
a  fine  sandy  soil  it  affords  them  nourishment  also.  By 
a  few  galvanised  iron  nails  or  pieces  of  wire  it  can 
be  fixed  in  position,  and  is  consequently  not  liable  to 
be  misplaced  like  stones,  which  cannot  be  fastened 
together,  but  must  settle  from  their  own  weight  ;  and, 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  with  them  a  sudden  jar 
has  thrown  a  whole  case  out  of  order,  and  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  many  a  thriving  specimen.  We  give  a 
decided  preference  to  cork,  not,  perhaps,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  but  as  occupying  the  first 
place  among  materials,  and  for  all  small  cases  nothing 
else  should  be  used.  There  are  two  ways  of  growing 
ferns  in  these  window  greenhouses.  Crevices  and 
beds  may  be  formed  with  cork  or  other  materials,  and 
then  filled  with  soil  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain  presently,  and  in  this  soil  the  different  ferns 
may  be  planted  and  grown  after  the  fashion  of  a  con¬ 
servatory  ;  or  specimens  in  pots  may  be  set  into  crevices 
specially  adapted  to  receive  them  and  to  conceal  the 
pots  from  view. 

Both  these  plans  have  their  advantages.  If  there  is 
a  good  stove  fernery  from  which  fresh  specimens  can 
be  continually  supplied  greater  variety  can  be  pro¬ 


duced,  and  an  unflagging  adornment  maintained  by 
adopting  the  latter  plan,  but  more  of  the  real  pleasure 
of  gardening  can  be  derived  from  the  former. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  varieties  of  ferns  that  may  be  planted. 

A  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  peat  or  bog  earth, 
decayed  leaf  mould,  loam ‘and  sand,  forms  a  soil  best 
adapted  to  general  purposes,  for  in  it  all  ferns  will 
thrive.  Experience,  however,  will  show  that  these 
quantities  can  be  modified  with  advantage  in  particular 
cases,  for  the  natural  habitat  of  each  fern  is  the  best 
guide  as  to  its  proper  soil,  but  where  this  particular 
knowledge  is  wanting  the  above  mixture  may  with 
confidence  be  used.  The  best  peat  is  that  of  a  darkish 
hue  and  spongy  nature.  The  leaf  mould  should  be  of 
old  formation,  thoroughly  rotted,  and  entirely  free 
from  a  dangerous  fungus  to  which,  when  not  properly 
prepared,  it  is  very  liable.  It  appears  as  a  white  film 
over  the  particles  composing  the  mould,  and  is  at  once 
to  be  detected  by  the  smell.  The  loam  must  be  that 
furthest  removed  from  clay,  very  friable,  and  contain¬ 
ing  much  vegetable  matter.  The  best  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  There  is  no  sand  equal  to  the  Reigate  silver 
sand,  and  for  all  delicate  ferns  this  is  essential.  It  is 
very  expensive,  and  from  our  experience  we  can  say 
that  for  most  varieties  any  other  sharp  white  sand  may 
be  used  in  the  mixture.  In  addition  to  this  a  supply 
of  old  mortar  and  decayed  brick  rubbish  will  be  found 
useful.  These  are  required  for  Asplenium  trichomanes, 
Ruta  muraria,  Ceterach  officinarum,  and  others  which 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  found  clinging  to  old  ruined 
walls. 

The  varieties  of  ferns  native  and  exotic  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  selection  where 
all  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  mode  of  cultivation 
which  we  have  advocated.  One  great  point  is  to  select 
specimens  suited  to  the  size  of  the  case,  to  remove 
them  as  they  become  too  large,  and  to  substitute  others. 
A  very  interesting  case  may  be  made  up  of  the  varieties 
found  in  any  particular  county ;  again,  varieties  of  the 
species  aspidium,  asplenum,  cystopteris,  lastrea,  poly¬ 
podium,  pteris,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  made  inmates  of 
different  cases,  and  form  profitable  subjects  for  the 
study  of  specific  differences.  Where,  however,  orna¬ 
ment  alone  is  the  sole  object,  varieties  may  be  blended 
together  according  to  the  taste  of  the  arranger,  so  as 
to  present  the  most  agreeable  appearance.  Nature,  we 
may  rest  assured,  will  favour  any  arrangement  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  for  under  no  circumstances  can  the 
growth  of  ferns  be  otherwise  than  ornamental.  For 
the  list  of  names  and  prices  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  fern  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Williams, 
and  other  growers. 

We  conclude  with  one  word  of  caution  as  to 
watering.  The  water  used  must  be  soft  water,  and  its 
temperature  never  less  than  that  of  the  case.  It  may 
with  advantage  be  a  few  degrees  higher. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


673.  — VisiTixo  Costumes. 

1.  In  prey  cashmere.  Round  the  shirt  is  a  flounce,  heade<l  with 
a  deep  bias  of  striped  material.  Tunic  with  double  square  tablicr 
in  front,  very  ample,  and  forming  a  putf  at  the  back.  Corsage  with 
basques  rounded  in  front,  prolonged  at  the  side.s,  square  and  opj-u 
at  the  back,  above  which  it  is  fastened  with  small  buttons  on  braid, 
arranged  on  a  fan-shaped  cross-cut  piece ;  this  garniture  is  repeated 
on  the  front.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  rose  ribbon,  cream  lace, 
and  feather ;  flowers  on  the  bandeau. 

2.  Steel-grey  Irish  poplin.  Round  the  skirt  is  a  pleated  flounce, 
surmounted  by  a  deep  pleated  beading.  Tunic  rather  short  in 
front,  the  left  side  ornamented  with  a  pleated  pocket.  The  back  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  points  crossing,  the  upper  having  buttons  to 
simulate  fastening  on  the  under,  and  attached  to  the  corsage  by  an 
agrafe  placed  on  a  double  rovers.  A  bias  with  buttons  is  placed  on 
tlie  shoulders.  Black  chip  chapeau,  trimmed  with  red  ribbon. 

674.  — Hunting  Costumes. 

I.  Short  skirt  in  blue  cloth  or  velvet,  plain  in  front,  thickly 
pleated  at  the  back.  Bright  blue  velvet  vest,  laced  all  the  way. 
Redingote  to  match  the  skirt,  with  large  bright  blue  rovers  in 
front;  very  tight  sleeves.  Dark  velvet  toque,  bound  with  bright 
blue.  Leather  belt  and  pocket. 

z.  Riding-habit.  Very  long  and  ample  skirt ;  corsage  with 
postillion  basque,  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons ;  high  collar. 
Tight  sleeve  with  deep  cuff,  composed  of  braid  and  buttons.  High 
hat  with  gauze  scarf  twisted  round. 

675. — The  Hebmantine  Costume  and  the  Sertian  Toilette. 

1.  In  rose  taffetas  and  brocaded  foulard.  Trained  skirt,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  flounce  and  pleated  ruche.  Scarf  in  foulard,  orna¬ 
mented  with  fringe,  crosses  the  front  slantways,  raises  the  train  in 
a  puff  at  the  back,  where  it  is  crossed.  Corsage  in  foulard,  with 
rose  plastron  and  three  bias  at  the  back,  edged  with  fringe.  Bows  of 
ribbon  on  the  basque  and  underneath  it.  The  sleeve  is  composed 
of  both  materials,  terminating  at  the  wrist  with  a  plisse  and  bias. 
Black  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  fruit  and  foliage ;  cream  feather 
and  ribbon  of  the  same  shade. 

2,  Costume  in  navy  blue  serge.  Trained  skirt  with  two 
pleated  flounces,  the  upper  bound  with  red  taffetas.  Polonaise 
with  basque  at  the  back,  the  basque  caught  in  the  side  seam, 
and  finished  with  a  pliss^  and  red  double  rouleau.  Bows  of 
ribbon  are  placed  at  intervals  in  front  and  one  at  the  side,  raising 
the  polonaise.  The  sleeve  has  a  cuff  bound  with  red,  and  ornamented 
with  red  buttons.  Pifferaro  hat  in  straw,  with  aigrette  and  feather 
trimming. 

676. — Reception  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

I.  In  rose  tafietas.  Trained  skirt,  untrimmed.  Tunic  draped 
cn  biais  in  front  with  two  bows  of  lace.  A  deep  lace  forms  elegant 
draperies  at  the  back,  reaching  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  train. 
Corsage  with  basques  open  to  the  waist  at  the  back,  finished  w  ith  a 
bow  of  ribbon.  Lace  on  the  edges.  Similar  lace  arranged  en  fichu 
on  the  sleeves,  and  forming  the  under-sleeves. 

I.  Costume  in  navy  blue  faille.  Short  train,  ornamented  with 
a  bouillon  and  narrow  flounce,  bound  with  cream  taffetas.  At 
the  back  the  skirt  from  the  waist  to  the  flounce  may  be  made  of 
muslin,  it  being  entirely  covered  by  two  deep  flounces,  edged  with 
cream  pliss^s  and  a  plain  piece,  on  which  fall  a  drapery  and  bow 
of  ribbon.  In  front  two  superposed  tabliers,  edged  with  plisses,  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  side  seams.  Cuirasse  bordered  in  front  with  a 
plain  Iwnd,  and  at  the  back  with  hand  and  plisse.  High  and  revers 
collars,  lined  with  cream  taffetas,  and  terminating  in  a  how  of  ribbon. 
Sleeves  of  faille,  with  cream  plisses  and  hows.  Marine  blue  felt 
bonnet,  bound  with  velvet  to  match,  and  trimmed  with  cream 
gauze  and  tuft  of  feathers. 

677. — The  Antoinette  Toilette. 

In  grey  Angola.  Round  the  skirt  are  two  plisses,  and  between 
them  a  double  frill  embroidered  in  silk.  Polonaise  with  princess 
front ;  below  the  waist  is  attached  a  plain  frill  consisting  of  two 
widths  of  the  material  falling  on  the  train.  Embroidered  braid 
round  all  the  edges  and  across  the  shoulders,  continued  down  the 
front,  also  on  the  sleeves  and  pocket. 

678. — The  Sylvia  Costume. 

In  fawn-colonred  cashmere.  Bound  the  skirt  is  a  box-pleated 
flounce,  surmounted  by  a  bias  band.  Long  polonaise,  square  in 


front,  opening  at  the  sides,  fastening  in  front,  under  bows  of  ecriso 
ribbon.  The  drapery  retained  at  one  side  under  a  pocket,  and  at 
the  other  under  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Deep  silk-netted  fringe  the  same 
shade  as  the  dress.  Chip  hat,  lined  with  cerise  velvet,  and  trimmcil 
with  flowers  and  fe.athcrs. 

679. — The  B.\le  Jacket. 

Slightly  shaped  in  at  the  back,  plain  in  front,  with  several  rows 
of  passementerie  on  all  the  edges  and  sleeves. 

680.  — The  Bengali  Paletot. 

Tills  confection  is  double-breasted,  fastened  with  two  rows 
of  buttons.  The  back  is  slightly  shaped,  and  open  to  the  waist  at 
each  side.  All  the  edges  are  bound  with  faille,  and  fur  is  placed 
on  the  sleeves  and  pocket  and  round  the  neck. 

68 1.  — The  Abhantes  Paletot. 

This  model  is  not  quite  tight-fitting  at  the  hack,  and  the  fronts 
are  loose.  The  trimming  consists  of  handsome  braid,  feather 
trimming  or  hand  of  fur,  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

681 — The  Berry  Confection. 

Tight-fitting,  in  rich  dark  cloth,  with  an  application  of  velvet 
down  the  back  and  round  the  lower  edge,  also  on  the  outside  of 
the  sleeve  and  on  the  wrist.  Deep  turned-down  collar  similar  to 
the  trimming,  and  band  of  fur  round  the  lower  edge  of  sleeve  and 
confection, 

683. — The  Fbemicourt  Confection. 

Plain  in  front,  and  fastened  to  the  lower  edge.  Semi-fitting  at 
the  back.  Tumed-down  collar,  gilt,  silver,  steel,  or  plain  braid, 
passementerie  ornaments,  and  handsome  fringe  form  the  trimming 
on  the  jaeket,  collar,  and  sleeves.  The  fronts  are  consider.thly 
deeper  than  the  hack. 

684.  — The  Castille  Vetement. 

Tills  model  fi's  tightly  to  the  figure  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
Passementerie  cord  and  buttons  are  arranged  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  at  the  hack. 

685.  — The  Abebgeldie  Jacket. 

In  fine  checked  tweed,  buttoned  en  biais  in  front,  and  perfectly 
fitting  to  the  figure.  A  large  pocket  is  placed  at  each  side,  and 
deep  turned-down  collar  at  the  neck  ;  these,  as  well  as  the  sleeves 
and  small  tab  placed  on  them,  are  bound  with  faille. 

686.  — The  Borgia  Paletot. 

In  handsome  diagonal  cloth,  double-breasted,  and  fastened  with 
two  rows  of  buttons.  Revers  collar.  The  back  is  pleated  to  the 
waist.  An  envelope  pocket  ornaments  the  side,  and  three  rows  of 
braid,  graduated  with  a  band  of  fur,  form  the  trimming. 

687.  — Reception  Toilettes. 

I.  In  bottle-green  faille,  trimmed  with  light  green.  Tlic  skirt  in 
front  has  a  flounce,  surmounted  by  a  deep  bouillonue,  cut  by  three 
rouleaux  of  bright  green ;  the  latter  is  continued  up  the  sides  of  the 
tablier.  At  the  back  there  is  a  very  deep  plissd  cut  by  three 
rouleaux.  The  habit  has  two  pointed  pieces,  the  sides  scalloped 
and  turned  back  with  buttons ;  the  front  opens  on  a  silk  vest  the 
same  shade  as  the  trimming.  The  garniture  on  the  habit  is  repeated 
on  the  bodice  and  sleeves. 

z.  Costume  in  caroubier  faille  and  cream  faille.  The  jupon  is  in 
strong  muslin,  covered  in  front  with  a  flounce,  surmounted  by  a 
couliss6,  with  ruches  shaped  to  form  a  tablier.  Above  this  garni¬ 
ture  is  a  tablier  of  faille,  draped  in  three  folds,  which  are  attached 
to  the  lining,  and  edged  with  fringe.  The  front  of  the  eorsage  is 
that  of  a  cuirasse,  the  lower  edge  in  front  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
uppermost  fold  of  the  tablier.  The  latter  is  buttoned  either  at  one 
or  both  sides,  forming  the  opening  into  the  dress.  The  haek  of  the 
corsage  is  of  both  materials  ;  at  the  waist  are  attached  three  pleats 
of  faille  forming  the  first  tiain.  The  second  train,  in  cream  faille, 
is  long  and  ample,  and  attached  to  the  first,  cither  from  the  waist 
or  simply  on  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  gathered.  Two  cream 
revers  are  added,  turned  hack  with  buttons  and  cord.  The  sleeves 
are  entirely  pleated,  and  ornamented  at  the  wrist  with  a  scarf, 
edged  with  fringe. 

688. 

I.  Bow  for  the  hair  or  throat  in  cream  ribbon  and  caroubier 
velvet. 

1.  Capote  in  pearl-grey  velvet  Soft  crown,  pleated  at  the  back 
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and  teniiinatiiig  in  two  rows  of  lace,  forming  bavolet ;  sultan  red 
velvet  bow  in  front,  mixed  with  lace.  Strings  to  match  the 
velvet. 

3.  Bonnet  entirely  of  feathers.  In  front  is  a  border  of  lophophore, 
and  the  crown  of  red  coque  feathers  and  two  wings. 

4.  Fichu  in  white  tulle  and  lace,  black  lace  round  the  upper 
cilge,  one  of  the  ends  ornamented  with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon,  the 
other  with  a  rose. 

5.  Coiffure  for  dinner  or  soiree  in  white  tulle,  lace,  violet  ribbon, 
and  red  rose. 

6.  Morning  cap  in  nainsook,  with  soft  crown,  embroidery,  and 
black  velvet. 

689  and  690. — Insertions  fob  Undeblinen. 

Guipure. 

Trace  the  design  on  mnslin,  and  work  the  Venetian  bars  in  the 
usual  way.  The  rosettes  in  No.  689  are  worked  in  interlacing  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  Tlie  star-shaped  figures  are  filled  up  with  point  do 
reprise,  and  the  various  lace  stitches  are  put  in  with  lace  thread. 
Cut  away  the  ground  as  required. 

691. — Insebtion  for  Antimacass.aes. 

Crochet. 

Along  a  chain  of  5  stitches  crochet  as  follows  : — 1st  row' :  Miss  i, 
4  double,  4  chain.  2nd  row  :  Miss  i,  7  double,  7  chain.  3rd  row  : 

I  treble,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  next  stitch  but  2, 
4  chain.  4th  row  :  Miss  i,  13  double,  7  chain.  5th  to  9th  rows : 
Like  the  3nl  and  4th  alternately ;  but  in  the  6th  and  8th  rows 
increase  the  number  of  double  by  6 ;  and  in  the  5th,  7tb,  and  9th 
rows  increase  the  number  of  trebles  separated  by  2  chain  by  2  treble, 
so  that  there  are  9  treble  in  the  9th  row.  10th  row :  Miss  i, 
28  double,  6  chain,  iith  row  :  i  treble  in  the  4th  double,  8  times 
alternately  2  chain,  1  treble  in  next  stitch  but  3,  4  chain.  Ilcpeat 
the  loth  and  nth  rows  as  often  as  necessary,  and  finish  oft'  by  re¬ 
peating  the  first  9  rows  in  reverse  position,  decreasing  instead  of 
increasing. 

692  and  696. 

Gentlemen's  handkerchiefs  of  fine  caml-ric  measuring  16  inches 
square,  and  finished  with  an  open  hem  and  coloured  bonier. 

693. — Lace  Edging  for  Vabiocs  Pcrposes. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

This  pattern  is  begun  the  narrow  way  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  *  1 
slip  stitch  in  3rd  loop  of  mignardise,  1 1  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next 
loop  but  2,  twice  alternately  7  chain ;  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  f 
then  19  chain;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  2  loops  together,  going 
back  along  8  of  the  19  chain,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble, 
I  treble,  i  double,  then  i  leaf  of  8  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  4th  and 
5th  following  loops]  together,  going  back  along  the  8  chain,  miss  i, 
I  double,  I  treble,  3  long  treW',  i  treble,  1  double,  then  1 1  chain ; 
miss  2  loops,  I  slip  stitch;  repeat  once  from  t,  then  19  chain;  miss 
3  loops,  I  slip  stitch  in  2  next  loops,  going  back  along  8  of  the  19 
chain,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long,  i  treble,  1  double,  then  f  1 
leaf  of  8  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  2  loops  together,  going 
back  along  the  8  chain,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  1 
treble,  1  double,  then  repeat  3  times  from  the  last  f,  but  in  the  first 
repetition  miss  4  instead  of  3  loops,  and  crochet  the  slip  stitch  in  i 
loop  only  ;  and  in  the  2nd  repetition  miss  4  loops  instead  of  3,  then 
going  back  along  the  19  chain  (nth  to  4th  stitches),  i  double,  i 
treble,  3  long  treble,  1  treble,  i  double,  1  slip  stitch,  then  3  chain ; 
miss  3  loops,  I  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  centre 
of  7  chain  before  the  last  19  chain,  3  chain  ;  miss  2  loops,  1  slip 
stitch,  t  3  chain,  going  back  along  the  first  8  of  the  1 1  chein,  i  slip 
stitch,  1  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  then  twice 
alternately  1  leaf  of  8  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  2  next 
loops  together,  going  back  along  the  8  chain,  miss  i,  i  double, 
I  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  then  going  back  along 
the  iith  to  the  4th  of  the  opposite  ii  chain,  i  double,  i 
treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  i  slip  stitch,  then  3 
chain;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  in  centre  of  opposite  7  chain,  3  chain ;  miss  2  loops,  i 
slip  stitch  in  next  loop ;  repeat  once  from  last  f,  then  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  in  centre  of  opposite  7  chain,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next 
loop  but  2,  3  chain,  1  treble  in  the  8th  of  the  1 1  chain  at  the 
beginning  of  this  row,  7  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop  but  2 ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise. 
Begin  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ist  scallop  of  mignardise,  and 


crochet  alternately  13  times  i  purl  of  S  chain  and  i  double,  and  i 
slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  7  chain  ;  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch,  f  >9 
chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  2  next  loops  together,  going 
back  along  the  last  8  of  the  19  chain,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble, 

3  long  treble,  i  treble,  1  double,  then  i  leaf  of  8  chain ;  miss  2  loops, 

I  slip  stitch  in  2  next  loops  together,  going  back  along  the  8  chain, 
miss  I,  I  double,  1  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  then  1 1 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop  but  3,  9  chain ;  miss  2  loops,  i  slip 
stitch ;  repeat  once  from  t,  then  19  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch 
in  next  2  loops  together,  going  back  along  the  last  8  of  the  19  chain, 
miss  1,  I  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  then  f  i 
leaf  of  8  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  2  next  loops  together, 
going  back  along  the  8  chain,  miss  i,  1  double,  i  treble,  3  long 
treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  repeat  3  times  from  the  last  f ;  but  in  the 
1st  repetition  miss  4  loops  instead  of  3,  and  crochet  i  slip  stitch  into 
3  instead  of  2  loops  together ;  and  in  the  2nd  repetition  miss  4 
instead  of  3  loops,  then  going  back  along  the  i  ith  to  the  4th  of  the 
19  chain,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  i  slip 
stitch,  3  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  3  chain,  i 
slip  stitch  in  centre  of  opposite  7  chain,  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  next 
loop  but  2,  f  3  chain,  going  back  along  the  ist  8  of  the  opposite  ii 
chain,  i  slip  stitch,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  1  treble,  1 
double,  then  twice  alternately  i  leaf  of  8  chain ;  miss  3  loops,  i  slip 
stitch  in  2  loops  together,  going  back  along  the  8  chain,  miss  1,  1 
double,  I  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  then  going  back 
along  the  nth  to  the  4th  of  the  opposite  ii  chain,  i  double,  i  treble, 

3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  i  slip  stitch,  then  3  chain ;  miss  3 
loops,  I  slip  stitch  in  next  loop,  i  slip  stitch  in  centre  of  opposite  7 
chain,  3  chain ;  miss  2  loops,  i  slip  stitch ;  repeat  once  from  the  las 
t,  but  in  the  repetition  the  last  slip  stitch  must  not  be  crochete® 
with  the  last  3  chain;  miss  2  loops  before  the  next  14  purls  on  the 
next  scallop ;  repeat  from  *.  Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  hacc, 
alternately  i  treble,  i  chain;  miss  1. 

694. — Insertion. 

Mignanlise. 

This  design  must  have  a  braid  with  5  loops  on  each  side.  Begin 
along  one  side  of  the  braid  as  follows: — 1st  row:  Alternately  3 
double,  with  5  chain  between  each,  in  the  :st,  3rd,  and  5th  loop,  5 
chain.  2nd  row  :  i  double  in  the  5  chain,  3  chain  ;  repeat.  Along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid  3  double,  with  7  chain  between  each,  in 
the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  loops,  5  chain,  i  long  treble  in  ist  chain  stitch  ; 
repeal.  This  completes  the  first  half  of  the  work ;  the  second  half 
is  crocheted  in  a  similar  manner,  joining  where  required. 

695  and  697. — Umbrella  and  Hat  Stand. 

Cretonne  Embroidery. 

Frame  of  brown  stained  wood,'with  porcelain  tr.iy  round  the  foot. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stand  rings  are  arranged  to  hold  the  umbrellas, 
and  outside  this  part  of  the  stand  is  an  embroidery  of  cretonne. 
Above  this  arc  branching  arms  of  wood  to  hold  the  hats.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  section  of  the  embroidery  in  the  original  size ; 
it  is  arranged  on  a  ground  of  black  cloth,  and  sewn  on  with  over¬ 
cast  stitches.  The  rosebuds  are  sown  on  with  red  and  pink,  the 
leaves  with  green  and  brown  silks  of  ditt'erent  shades,  the  veinings 
of  the  leaves  and  inner  part  of  the  buds  being  embroidered  in 
knotted  stitch.  The  butterflies  arc  edged  with  overcast  stitches  of 
blue  and  yellow  silk,  and  dotted  with  stitches  in  point  russc  with 
silks  of  various  colours.  The  bird  is  then  embroidereil  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  completed  lambrequin  is  then  etlged  with  silk  cord, 
and  fitted  to  the  stand.  The  cord  and  tassels  selected  should  be  of 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  embroidery. 

698  and  700. — Monograms  for  Handkerchiefs. 

These  patterns  are  embroideretl  in  cambric  with  white  and 
coloured  thread  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

699. — Edging  fob  Underlinen. 

This  design  is  to  be  embroidered  on  cambric  and  nainsook  in  satin 
and  overcast  stitch;  the  vandyked  border  is  finished  off  with 
graduated  buttonhole  stitch. 

701  and  702. — L.tcE  Edoi.vgs  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Ru^sian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  must  have  groups  of  2  hxips  on  each  side.  For  No.  701 
crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  i  treble  in  2  lo  ps  together,  5  chain 
repeat,  ind  row :  i  double  in  centre  cf  5  chain,  7  treble  in  next 
treble ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  i  treble 
in  2  loops  together,  5  chain;  repeat.  No.  702  1st  row:  •  1  double 
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in  3  loops  together,  1  chain,  i  double  in  2  loops  together,  8  chain ; 
close  the  last  4  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  2  chain,  join  to  the  1st 
of  the  8  chain,  5  times  alternately  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in 
the  1st  stitch,  2  treble  in  the  circle  of  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd 
row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  i  double  in  2  loops  together, 
5  chain ;  repeat.  3rd  row  :  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2  ;  repeat. 

703  and  704. — Edgings  for  Washing  Materials. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  batiste,  nainsook,  or  fine  lawn 
in  satin,  overcast,  plain,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  lace  stitches  of 
No.  704  are  put  in  with  lace  thread. 

705. — Section  of  Coterlet  for  Infant’s  Cradle. 

Crochet  and  Point  Russe. 

Our  original  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  with  blue  and  white 
wool  in  alternate  stripes,  which  are  then  embroidered  in  point  russe, 
knotted  and  cross  stitch  with  white  filoselle.  The  stripes  are  com¬ 
menced  the  narrow  way  along  a  foundation  of  42  stitches.  Miss 
the  1st  stitch,  and  then  crochet  41  rows  in  the  ordinary  Victoria 
stitch.  2nd  to  40th  pattern  rows:  With  white  and  blue  wool, 
and  crochet*  the  diamond  with  blue,  the  other  stitches  with  white 
wool.  This  pattern  requires  3  strands  of  wool,  2  white  and  i  blue. 
To  change  the  colours  cross  the  threads  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
work  so  that  the  stitches  lie  close  together.  The  blue  stitches  can 
then  be  crocheted  while  the  strands  of  white  wool  hang  down  on  the 
wrong  side  till  they  are  wanted  again ;  repeat  the  ist  to  the  40th  rows 
till  the  required  length  is  attained ;  then  embroider  the  completed 
stripe  with  white  filoselle  in  point  russe,  with  yellow  silk  in  knotted 
stitch,  and  with  blue  silk  in  cross  stitch  for  the  corner  figures ;  then 
crochet  the  stripes  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  begin  the  scallops 
as  follows: — 1st  round:  With  blue  wool.  Alternately  i  double  in 
the  margin,  5  chain,  close  with  i  slip  stitch.  2nd  round :  With 
white  wool,  i  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain  ;  repeat.  Last  add 
fringe  of  blue  and  white  wool,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

706  and  707. — Lack  Edgings  for  Underlinen. 

In  these  designs  the  bars  must  lie  loose  from  the  ground,  and  the 
outlines  are  embroidered  in  interlacing  satin  stitch,  introducing 
purls  at  the  points  shown  by  the  illustration.  The  star-shaped 
figures  are  worked  with  lace  thread  in  point  de  reprise,  the  bars  in 
overcast  stitch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pattern  in  difierent  lace 
stitches.  The  ground  is  cut  away  from  the  work  where  necessary. 

708  and  713. — Two  Fringes. 

No.  708  is  knotted  along  a  silk  braid,  and  threaded  with  silk 
droppers,  between  which  the  fine  cord  of  the  fringe  is  knotted. 
From  the  lowest  dropper  the  cord  hangs  in  tassels. 

No.  713  is  made  of  black  purse  silk,  plaited  at  regular  intervals, 
and  knotted  into  tassels.  It  requires  a  silk  braid  to  make  the 
upper  edge. 

709  and  712.— Trimmings  fob  Dresses,  Jackets,  &c. 

Chain  Stitch. 

Tlie  design  is  worked  with  black,  white,  or  coloured  silks  in  chain 
and  satin  stitch  on  any  plain  material. 


710. — Infant’s  Bib. 

Knitting. 

Begin  from  the  lower  edge  with  a  foundation  of  100  stitches,  and 
knit  to  and  fro  as  follows  : — ist  to  4th  row :  Knitted  so  that  all  the 
stitches  on  the  right  side  (the  working  side  in  rows  with  even 
numbers)  appear  purled.  The  widening  begins  from  the  3rd  row, 
and  is  continued  in  every  row  with  an  uneven  number  up  to  the 
119th  inclusive  by  i  knitted  and  i  purled  stitch  at  the  b^inning 
and  end  of  each  row  j  also  from  the  3rd  to  the  93rd  row  inclusive, 
every  uneven-numbered  row  the  pattern  along  the  centre  14  stitches 
must  be  worked  as  follows : — Purl  2  together,  cotton  forward,  purl 

2  together,  knit  2,  purl  2,  knit  2,  purl  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
purl  2  together,  and  in  every  even-numbered  row  from  the  4th  to 
the  94th  inclusive  along  the  centre  is  stitches  knit  3,  purl  2, 
knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  3.  In  the  sth  to  the  8th  row  (excluding 
the  3  stitches  nearest  the  margin)  the  work  must  appear 
knitt^  on  the  right  side,  the  3  marginal  stitches  above  men¬ 
tioned  appearing  purled.  9th  to  1 2th  row :  Here  the  stitches 
appear  purled  on  the  right  side  with  the  exception  of  the  9 
stitches  on  each  side  (near  the  widening)  which  are  used  for  the 
close  outer  border.  Of  these  9  stitches  the  centre  3  must  appear 
knitted,  the  other  6  purled.  This  close  border  is  continued  up  to 
the  1 20th  row  inclusive.  13th  to  20th  row:  Inside  the  ribbt'd 
pattern  strip  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2  when  not  interfered  with 
by  the  pattern  above  described.  3 ist  to  34th  row:  The  stitches 
between  the  stripes  must  appear  purlt>d  in  these  rows ;  in  the  35th 
to  the  38th  row  they  must  appear  knitted,  and  in  the  39tli  to  the 
42nd  purled.  This  completes  the  close  pattern.  For  the  open-work 
design]  knit  as  follows  along  the  left  half  of  the  work  : — 43rd  row : 
Alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  4,  knit  2  together  j  the  right  half 
is  knitted  in  the  same  way,  but  of  course  in  reverse  order  of  stitches. 
44th  row  (left  half):  Alternately  cotton  forward,  purl  4 j  the  1st 
stitch  must  come  just  above  the  made  stitch  of  the  preceding  row, 
purl  2  together.  45th  to  ii6th  row:  Like  the  2  preceding  rows 
alternately,  taking  care  that  the  pattern  is  worked  in  reverse 
position,  and  on  the  loft  side  in  every  ist  row  of  the  repetition  the 
4th  of  the  4  knitted  stitches  must  be  knitted  out  of  the  made  stitch 
of  the  preening  row.  In  the  95th  row  the  centre  12  stitches  are 
knittcil  otf,  and  the  shoulder-pieces  continued  separately  for  33 
rows,  casting  otf  4  stitches  3  times  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
then  decreasing  by  i  in  every  other  row.  In  the  117th  to  the  noth 
row  let  all  the  stitches,  except  those  for  the  outside  borders,  apjiear 
purled  on  the  right  side.  121st  to  124th  row :  All  the  stitches  here 
appear  knittwl  except  the  4  next  to  the  border,  which  must  appear 
purlc‘d.  125th  to  128th  row  must  appear  purled.  Cast  off.  For 
the  lace  round  the  outer  edge  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  round :  At 
one  side  of  the  neck.  Double  crochet.  2nd  round :  4  chain,  the  first 

3  to  form  I  treble,  *  miss  i,  i  treble,  1  chain;  repeat  from  *.  3rd 
round :  Alternately  i  double  in  next  chain,  3  chain.  4th  and  5th 
rounds :  Like  the  preceding  round,  but  leaving  out  the  neck,  so 
that  the  work  must  be  turned  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  4th  rows. 

711. — Lack  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 

This  design  is  embroidered  on  nainsook  or  fine  cambric  in  satin* 
overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 


The  “  Queen  of  Flowers”  Slipper  is  a  new  and 
pretty  design  suitable  for  a  lady’s  slipper,  and  may  be 
worked  on  a  ground  of  canvas,  satin,  or  velvet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  If  worked  on  either  of  the  two  latter 
materials,  canvas  is  tacked  on,  and  when  the  working  is 
completed  the  threads  are  drawn  out.  The  colours 
required  are  four  shades  of  green,  five  of  red,  five  of 


crimson,  two  of  drab,  and  one  of  white.  Instead  of 
working  on  satin  or  velvet,  the  grounding  may  be  of 
filoselle,  which  will  look  equally  effective. 

Materials  complete,  filoselle  included,  will  be  sent 
post  free  for  ys.  6d.  by  Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^o, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  or  with  wool  for 
grounding  for  5s.  qd. 
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From  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Toue,  it  is  apparent  that  her  “  Notes  on 
Novelties’’  have  supplied  a  want  and  have  bean  found  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.  The  great  number  of  commissions  entrusted  to  her  and  the  many  letters  of  kindly  commendation  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  have  been  executed,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  ladies  living 
abroad  or  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  metropolis  such  novelties  ax  they  are  unable  to  procure  in  their  own  neigh, 
bourhood.  Madame  de  Tour  will  always  be  glad  to  execute  any  commission  for  articles  which  the  subscribers  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  elsewhere,  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  with  her  knowledge,  experience,  and  advice.  Madame  de 
Tour’s  province  being  to  make  her-'clf  acquainted,  from  day  to  day,  with  each  novelty  as  it  arises,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  her 
capability.  As  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  at  different  establishments,  and  in  some  eases  have  to  be  made,  com- 
missions  cannot  always  be  executed  by  return  of  post,  but  the  greatest  possible  despatch  will  be  used.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment,  all  letters  should  contain  precise  directions,  unless  it  be  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  blAn.KiSE  de 
Touit.  Orders  must  in  all  instances  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 


‘  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Arc  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that.” 


Shakspease. 


ILL  it  be  giving  too  unfair  a  twist  to 
Shakspeare’s  thought  to  suggest  that 
if  the  “American  Free  Dress  League” 
succeed  in  establishing  the  “  dual  gar- 
menture”  for  women’s  wear,  the  ap¬ 
parel  will  cease  distinctively  to  “  pro¬ 
claim  the  man  T' 

One  lady,  at  the  meeting  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  exerted  all  her  eloquence  and  energy, 
and  “  preached  as  one  who  ne’er  should 
preach  again,”  in  maintaining  the  fact  (?) 
that  women  are  valued  for  their  appearance, 
and  that  “  she  considered  she  had  more  influence  in 
the  world  in  a  trained  skirt.”  Entre  nous,  my  readers, 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  this  last-named  view 
of  a  disputed  point,  for  which  of  us  does  not  remember 
the  intense  pride  and  pleasure  we  took  in  our  first  long 
dress  ;  or,  confess  honestly,  mes  amies,  do  we  not  each 
and  all  feel  a  wonderful  accession  of  dignity  when 
wearing  a  handsome  train  ?  Perhaps  some  one,  like  the 
incredulous  gentleman  in  the  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  is 
“very  much  doubting  the  fact,”  but  that  does  not 
alter  it. 

Those  who  hold  like  views  to  my  own  will  welcome 
with  no  small  pleasure  the  return  of  the  Princess  robe 
for  evening  wear,  which,  in  good  velveteen,  velvet, 
silk,  or  any  handsome  material,  is  graceful  and  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme  to  a  pretty  figure.  Good  velveteens 
in  all  colours,  black  and  otherwise,  are  from  3s.  6d. 
The  newest  are  manufactured  near  Hanover,  and  the 
most  beautiful  I  see  is  of  a  bluish  black;  but  the 
colour,  unlike  that  of  most  velveteens,  does  not  rub  off 
in  the  slightest  degree.  For  over-dresses  the  favourite 
stuffs  have  damask  brocade,  natte,  and  arabesque 
designs  beautifully  inwoven. 

French  merinos,  after  a  long  retirement,  are  again 
partially  in  favour,  and  produced  in  exceptionally 
lovely  colours. 

The  greatest  novelties  during  the  past  month 
have  been  the  two  exhibitions  of  costumes,  one  at  the 
Alexandra,  the  other  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is 
the  second  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  on  the 
present,  as  well  as  on  the  first  occasion,  six  months 


ago,  the  arrangement  of  the  different  costumes  and  the 
exquisite  be.iuty  of  the  numerous  rich  winter  materials 
formed  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  these  displays,  as  by  means  of 
them  we  may  be  led  to  see  the  cause  of  so  many 
failures  in  the  English  style  of  dressing,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  matching  of  trimmings,  assortment  of  colours, 
and  style  of  make. 

The  new  “  feather  scarves”  are  very  beautiful,  and 
similar  in  texture  to  the  “  feather  handkerchiefs”  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago.  They  have  a  fine  gauzy 
foundation,  and  on  this  a  fluffy  silk  snowy-looking 
surface,  not  unlike  the  pile  on  frieze  cloth  ;  but  being 
silk  the  effect  is,  of  course,  incomparably  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  They  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  and 
two  and  a  half  long. 

The  prettiest  novelties  in  silk  ties  are  those  with  a 
lovely  applique  of  flowers  in  silk  of  their  natural 
colouring  at  the  ends  ;  the  price  is  8s.  6d.  Others 
are  plain  and  brocaded.  Oriental  patterns  and  other 
styles  can  be  had  at  all  prices,  beginning  at  is.  6d. 

For  sashes  there  are  all  kinds  of  wide  ribbon,  plain, 
plaid,  and  striped,  at  very  much  reduced  prices,  some 
of  them  very  beautiful,  and  possessing  a  wonderful 
power  in  imparting  much  pleasant  brightness  to  a 
sombre-coloured  evening  dress.  Others,  again,  are 
beautifully  embroidered  in  Oriental  patterns,  and  so 
wide  as  to  be  suitable  when  two  widths  are  taken 
together  for  draping  across  the  skirt  in  the  form  of  a 
scarf-tablier.  Plain  ribbons  are  from  Is.  3d.,  striped 
and  plaid  a  little  more  expensive  ;  the  embroidered 
ribbons  are  more  expensive  still.  The  changes  are 
still  being  rung  on  fringes,  which  are  made  in  all 
patterns,  colours,  and  varieties.  Woollen  tassel  fringe, 
about  a  finger-length  deep,  is  is.  3d.  a  yard,  in  any 
colour,  and  charming  designs.  No  more  graceful  style 
of  ornamentation  could  possibly  be  found  for  a  quiet 
winter  or  autumn  costume.  The  new  Empress  braid, 
of  a  lighter  and  prettier  texture  than  the  Hercules,  is 
in  all  widths,  from  one  to  three  and  four  inches,  and  is 
also  admirably  suited  for  trimming  serge,  tweed,  or 
any  similar  material,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasantly 
inexpensive,  being  from  4d.  a  yard. 
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Bonnets  this  season  are  extremely  handsome,  but 
simply  defy  description,  the  shapes  being  legion.  Velvet 
and  the  finest  qudity  of  felt  are  the  most  fashionable  ; 
dark  green  is  the  favourite  colour ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
chapeaux  must  match  the  costume.  A  very  handsome 
winter  bonnet  can  be  supplied  for  30s.  in  felt,  with 
feathers,  feather  trimming,  and  velvet.  In  hats  the 
favourite  will  be  the  toque,  which  is  almost  a  repetition 
of  the  rink  hats  of  last  winter  -,  these  are  made  of 
feathers,  or  rather  covered  with  coque,  drake,  hackle, 
or  peacock’s  feathers.  From  the  last  bird  the  blue 
neck-feathers  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  make  the 
prettiest  hats  in  my  opinion ;  the  price  of  these  is  25s., 
and  very  becoming  they  are,  and  suitable  for  wearing 
with  any  colour  of  a  costume.  Felt  hats  are  also  much 
worn  ;  the  favourite  shape  has  a  low  round  crown  and 
widish  brim,  trimmed  with  velvet  loops  at  the  left 
side,  and  a  long  plume  that  sweeps  round  the  front, 
and  hangs  over  the  brim  at  the  back.  These  are  more 
expensive,  owing  to  the  present  price  of  feathers. 

The  new  veils  are  in  black  silk  net,  with  chenille 
spots ;  some  deep  caroubier,  others  ivory ;  the  former  are 
extremely  pretty  when  they  can  be  worn  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  colour  of  costume  or  bonnet ;  others, 
again,  have  an  ivory-coloured  silk  embroidery  along 
the  lower  edge,  with  tiny  spots  or  stars  to  match. 
The  price  of  sufficient  net  for  one  is  2s.  The  em- 
broided  ones  are  more  expensive,  being  about  3s.  6d. 
Wide  caroubier  lace  ties  are  2s.,  and  lace  of  the  same 
colour  for  mixing  with  the  trimming  of  a  bonnet  or 
fichu  is  a  shilling  a  yard. 

The  new  fan-suspenders  are  thick  girdle  cords,  with 


a  handsome  flat  tassel  at  one  end,  and  the  fan  swivel  at 
the  other  ;  the  price  is  5s.  6d. ;  these  are  made  in  all 
colours  of  cord  to  match  the  costume. 

The  new  dress-holder  has  a  large  buckle  and  prongs, 
but  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement  on  the 
pretty  ones  which  are  sold  for  3s.  6d.  in  different 
metals. 

The  new  feather  trimmings  are  very  lovely,  and  not 
the  least  so  is  the  ivory-coloured  ostrich  feather 
trimming,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  evening 
dresses  ;  coque  feather  trimming  of  the  same  softly 
pretty  shade  is  little  less  lovely ;  others,  again,  are  in 
pale  blue,  rose,  crimson,  while  some  are  in  the  ex¬ 
quisitely-shaded  neck-feathers  of  different  birds  ;  the 
width  is  from  one  to  two  and  three  inches,  and  the 
prices  vary  accordingly. 

As  the  important  subject  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  presents  will  soon  be  occupying  the  thoughts 
and  busy  fingers  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  Eng/ishivoman' s  Annual,  in  which 
there  is  an  article  giving  full  details  of  presents  and 
present-giving,  which  I  hope  may  be  found  useful.  If 
I  can  be  of  further  service  in  purchasing  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  different  lists,  and  to  which, 
in  many  cases,  prices  are  attached,  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  if  my  readers  will  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  my  wish  and  offer  to  help  them.  There 
are  also  illustrations  of  fancy  work,  and  descriptions 
for  working  the  different  things.  The  Annual  will  be 
published  early  in  November,  so  that  there  will  be 
full  time  both  for  choice  and  manipulation. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


THEATRICAL  AND  MUSICAL. 


HE  dramatic  season  has  commenced  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  new  bills 
of  the  play  at  most  of  our  leading  West- 
End  theatres  show  that  the  managers  are 
displaying  an  enterprise  and  liberality  even 
beyond  the  average.  In  spite  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  dictum  of  the  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  which  connected  Shakspeare  with  ruin 
in  the  most  ominous  way,  two  of  our  prin- 
cipal  theatres  offer  what  purport  to  be 
A  Shakspeare’s  plays,  one  of  them  even  oc- 
*  *  cupying  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane.  But  let 
not  the  lover  of  the  Shakspearean  drama  be  over-exul¬ 
tant.  The  fact  that  Henry  V.  holds  the  stage  at  the 
Queen’s  while  Richard  III.  is  being  given  at  Drury 
Lane  does  not  prove  that  there  is  any  real  revival  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  English  bard.  The  Henry  V , 
at  the  Queen’s  is  a  jumble  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry  IF. 
and  portions  of  Henry  V,,  and  though  Mr.  Phelps  has 
been  engaged  as  the  representative  of  the  great  Boling- 
broke,  and  Mr.  Coleman,  an  actor  and  manager  of  con¬ 
siderable  reputation,  sustains  the  part  of  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  they  and  the  action  of  the  drama  which  they 


lead  are  of  but  secondary  importance.  At  the  Queen’s 
just  now  it  is  not  the  play  that  is  “  the  thing,”  but  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which  accompanies  it, 
and  which,  desirable  though  it  may  be  up  to  a  certain 
point,  should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolise,  as  it  does 
at  present,  the  real  interest  of  the  play,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  quite  secondary  to  it.  Without  a 
doubt  the  scenery  and  the  grouping  and  the  general 
spectacle  are  of  unusual  magnificence,  but  there  is  too 
much  splendour ;  and  the  actors,  who  are,  on  the  whole, 
thoroughly  good,  are  unable  to  make  the  impression 
they  should  owing  to  their  being  so  heavily  over¬ 
weighted.  Nor  is  it  possible  altogether  to  give  in  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  text.  No  doubt  the  introduc¬ 
tion  by  way  of  prelude  of  the  later  scenes  of  Henry  IF., 
in  which  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  ambition  of  his 
warlike  successor  are  so  forcibly  painted,  gives  a  sort 
of  logical  completeness  to  the  story,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  bit 
of  really  forcible  acting  by  Mr.  Phelps,  but  the  effect 
of  this  daring  piece  of  patchwork  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  opening  scenes  are  oppressively  gloomy,  and  instead 
of  being  valued  for  their  real  merit  and  as  the  climax 
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which  Shakspeare  meant  them  to  afford,  are  felt  to  be 
little  more  than  a  foil  to  the  spirited  and  stirring  scenes 
enacted  in  the  subsequent  play,  and  accordingly  are 
only  tolerated  with  a  half-concealed  impatience.  No 
doubt  the  play  will  hold  the  stage  for  some  time.  Such 
a  splendid  spectacle  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  Shakspearean  revival.  As  to  the  spectacle  itself,  we 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise.  The  Richard 
III.  at  Drury  Lane  is  not  Shakspeare’s  Richard  III.  at 
all,  but  the  venerable  version  by  Colley  Cibber,  which 
has  served  so  often  for  the  amusement  of  critics  who 
advocate  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  original  text.  Here 
are  the  famous  sentences  which  one  had  hoped  Mr. 
Furnivall  and  his  friends  had  buried  for  ever,  and  the 
Drury  Lane  audience  may  gloat  if  they  please  with 
pleasure  over  the  famous  “  Off  with  his  head  !  So 
much  for  Buckingham  or  the  equally  well-known 
interpolation,  “Conscience  avaunt !  Richard’s  himself 
again  !”  The  chief  merit  of  the  performance  lies  in  the 
assumption  by  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  of  the  character  of 
the  crook-backed  tyrant.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
difficult  in  the  present  dearth  of  tragic  actors  to  find  a 
more  satisfactory  exponent  of  the  part.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  actor  has  formed  a  distinct  and  consistent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  part,  which  he  keeps  steadily  before 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  assumption,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  bestowed  much  care  and  thought 
upon  the  study  of  it.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  conception  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
acting  of  fifty  years  ago  than  that  of  the  present.  There 
is  plenty  of  force  throughout,  but  not  much  intensity  in 
the  most  powerful  situations  of  the  drama,  which,  by 
consequence,  do  not  stand  out  in  as  strong  relief  as 
they  should.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  a  most  able  coadjutor 
in  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  whose  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a 
remarkably  fine  and  finished  piece  of  acting.  Mr.  H. 
Sinclair  and  Mr.  Cathcart  are  also  thoroughly  good  in 
their  respective  parts.  The  scenic  accessories  have 
been  made  a  specially  strong  point  in  this  revival,  and 
are  up  to  the  very  highest  standard  of  excellence.  Mr. 
Beverley  has  painted  some  capital  pictures  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  the  Tower,  and  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  very 
best  authorities  have  been  consulted  to  insure  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  the  dresses  and  armour  worn  and 
the  other  appointments. 

Another  new  play  that  will  in  all  probability  attract 
considerable  attention  is  Mr.  Wills’s  Jane  Sh)re,  which 
is  now  being  given  at  the  Princess’s,  and  which  is  an 
undeniably  powerful  piece.  The  subject  is  one  which 
has  frequently  been  submitted  to  dramatic  treatment, 
but  Mr.  Wills’s  is  a  higher  class  of  work  than  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Much  of  the  language  is 
poetical  and  vigorous,  and  some  striking  situations  have 
,  been  effectively  contrived.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  were  unable  to  get  a  better  exponent  of  the  tit/e- 
rule  than  Miss  Heath,  whose  increased  experience  of 
acting  seems  only  to  have  intensified  her  staginess  of 
manner,  which  at  times  becomes  almost  intolerable. 

If  we  look  to  any  theatre  for  the  production  of  original 
English  plays  it  is  surely  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  and 


yet  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  fallen  into  the  prevailing  fashion 
and  accepted  an  English  rendering  of  a  French  play. 
Nos  Intimes  has  already  appeared  on  the  English  stage 
in  several  versions,  and  probably  this  latest,  which  is 
styled  Peril,  is  as  good,  or  even  better,  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  But  the  same  drawback  weights  them 
all.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  the  plot  as  it  is 
in  the  French  original,  and  when  the  plot  is  altered  so 
as  to  render  it  suitable  for  our  stage  nine-tenths  of  the 
power  of  the  piece  is  ipso  facto  gone  at  once.  Still  the 
best  that  is  possible  is  done  :  the  cast  is  particularly 
good. 

Of  the  other  theatrical  performances  at  present  be¬ 
fore  the  public  we  must  speak  but  briefly.  The 
Charing  Cross  Theatre,  rechristened  the  “  Folly,”  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  and 
her  attractive  company,  and  of  course  they  are  playing 
Blue  Beard.  The  Olympic  has  revived  the  Duke's 
Motto,  with  Mr.  Henry  Neville  in  the  character  of 
Henri  de  Lagardere,  which  Fechter  used  to  play  so 
finely.  At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boys  still  continues  its 
successful  course,  the  theatre  being  still  crowded 
nightly,  and  the  return  of  Messrs.  James  and  Thorne 
has  given  the  piece  a  new  life.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  has 
taken  Jo  to  his  original  home  at  the  Globe,  and 
Mrs.  John  Wood  has  re-opened  the  St.  James’s  Theatre 
with  another  “  adaptation  from  the  French.” 

Our  musical  notes  must  be  rather  anticipatory  than 
retrospective,  for  at  present  the  musical  season  has 
hardly  commenced.  The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
has  made  a  great  success  with  Wagner’s  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,  in  which  Mr.  Santley,  the  first  performer  of  the 
part  in  England  during  Mr.  Wood’s  remarkable  season 
at  Drury  Lane,  supports  the  title-role.  Madame  Tor- 
riano  is  the  Senta.  The  Promenade  Concerts  still 
draw  large  audiences,  the  special  lion  being  the  famous 
violinist  Wilhelmj,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  the  hard  work  he  went  through  lately  at 
Bayreuth.  Madame  Bodda-Pyne  has  also  been  singing 
here  with  great  success,  and  though  her  voice  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  what  it  was,  the  artistic  qualities 
of  her  method  are  as  perceptible  as  ever.  The  Crystal 
Palace  Saturday  Concerts  have  recommenced,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  that  on  the  7th  inst.  being  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  Wagner’s  orchestral  music.  The  customary 
programme  has  been  issued  of  the  works  which  are 
intended  to  be  performed,  and  it  is  even  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  usual.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  will 
have  begun  before  we  write  next ;  Mr.  Chappell  has 
issued  his  prospectus  for  the  usual  series  of  Saturday 
afternooa  and  Monday  evening  concerts,  and  both  the 
works  selected  and  the  artists  secured  for  their  inter¬ 
pretation  are  of  the  very  highest  character.  Mr.  Carter 
has  another  series  of  oratorio  concerts  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  commencing  with  the  Stahat  Mater  and  Hymn  of 
Praise;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society,  after  a  season  last  year  of  practical 
extinction,  are  again  in  the  field  hard  at  work,  and 
promise  a  series  of  twelve  concerts,  to  commence  with 
the  Israel  in  Egypt.  Verdi’s  Requiem  Mass  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  only  new  work  given. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselTes  at 
onr  ConTersasione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
pcwt  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

At.t.  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  he  addressed  to  the 
Bortoa  or  ths  Enolishwomam’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoaaESPONDEMTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
ainst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Humming-Bikd  has  received  several  letters  this  month  asking  for 
the  private  addresses  of  advertisers  to  be  forwarded.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  commit  a  breach  of  confidence.  When  the  advertiser 
does  not  give  her  name  and  address  in  her  advertisement,  letters 
should  be  forwarded  to  Humhino>Bikd,  who  will  send  them  on 
immediately  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Workroom. 

Tadose  writes — “Mr  Deak  Humming-Bird, — I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  about  the  new  Darning 
Machine.  Do  yon  think  it  could  be  learnt  without  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  ?  If  yon  could  kindly  answer  me  these  questions  from  your  own 
experience  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged.  Mamma  has  taken  in  your 
valuable  Magazine  for  years,  and  we  like  it  very  much.”  [There 
would  be  no  difiScnlty  in  learning  the  use  of  the  Darning  Machines 
from  the  written  instructions  sent  with  each.  They  are  suitable  for 
darning  stockings,  vests,  and  household  linen,  but  not,  of  course,  any¬ 
thing  very  fine,  such  as  pocket-handkerchiefs.] 

Nell  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  help  mo 
in  October  Magazine]  by  telling  me  how  to  make  a  flannel  petticoat, 
whether  it  should  be  gored,  &c.  [It  should  be  gored,  and  the 
seams  herring-boned.  Cut  the  gores  off  one  side,  and  add  them  on 
upside  down  to  the  other  side.] 

B.  B.  B.  will  be  glad  if  some  of  onr  correspondents  will  kindly  tell 
her  how  to  make  a  sermon-case  to  match  a  book-mark  made  of  navy 
blue  worked  in  gold  colour  filoselle.  B.  B.  B.  has  seen  how  kind  the 
Humming-Bird  always  is  in  answering  questions,  so  hopes  she  will 
not  mind  the  trouble  of  inserting  this. 

Ladies*  Work.  Music. 

Nellie  was  very  glad  of  the  address  of  the  place  where  work  done 
by  ladies  was  sold,  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Magazine,  given  by  Fairt  Queen.  But  she  has  received  no  reply  to 
two  letters  written  to  the  manager,  although  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  was  inclosed  in  each.  Can  Fairy  Queen  kindly  account  for 
this,  or  state  her  own  experience  ?  In  answer  to  Perplexity,  Nellie 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  The  Musical  Monthly,  edited  by  Sir 
Jules  Benedict,  which  (if  still  in  existence,  as  Nellie  supposes  it  to 
be)  is  very  good.  There  are  two  editions — a.  6  piano  pieces,  and  b, 
6  songs — published  each  month.  The  cost  is  qd.  per  number.  Can 
be  had  of  any  music-seller,  and  is  published  by  Enoch  and  Sons, 
i8,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Lady's  Outfit  for  Ceylon. 

Modern  Athens  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — As  you  are  so 
kind  in  answering  questions,  I  appeal  to  yon  in  a  little  difficulty. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  outfit  is  requisite  for  a  young  lady  going 
to  Ceylon  ?  She  will  live  far  up  in  the  hills,  some  4,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  the  things  suitable  for  Colombo  would  be  useless,  in  a 
measure,  at  such  an  altitude.  A  year  ago  I  prepared  an  outfit  for  a 
gentleman  for  the  same  locality.  His  things  were  mostly  made  of 
flannel,  even  to  sleeping  garments,  and  serge.  His  occupation  is  that 
of  coffee-planter,  and  perhaps  his  outdoor  work  may  require  such 
clothing.  Wo  mostly  made  his  outfit  at  home,  and  so  saved  £30,  as 
he  compared  it  with  that  of  a  friend  who  went  out  some  time  before, 
whose  outfit  cost  £30  more,  although  of  similar  quantity  and  quality. 
If  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers  wish  information  regarding  a 
gentleman’s  outfit  [I  shall  be  very  happy  to  supply  it.  I  can  scarcely 
bebeve  a  lady  can  require  much  woollen  clothing,  even  for  the  hills  of 
Ceylon,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  yon  can  give  me  a  few  hints  on  the 
matter.  I  have  long  intended  writing  to  yon  on  many  matters.  I 


think  Cheetah’s  broth  upset  my  equanimity,  for  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  for  some  days.  Pray  do  not  believe  we  in  Scotland  put 
meal  in  onr  soup.  We  only  eat  meal  in  oatcake,  gruel,  and  Scotch 
haggis.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  M.  S.  M.  in  the  August  number  take 
exception  to  Cheetah’s  recipe.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  graceful 
to  defend  my  own  recipe,  given  last  autumn,  but  am  glad  M.  S.  M. 
finds  it  similar  to  her  own  mode  of  preparation.’’  [I  am  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  give  you  the  practical  information  you  require,  but  perhaps 
some  of  onr  correspondents  may  be  able  to  afford  it  to  you.  If  you 
will  send  the  information  as  to  a  gentleman’s  outfit  for  Ceylon  wo 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  bo  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers.] 

Sitting  versus  Standing. 

Beatrice  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  had  no  intention  of 
troubling  you  with  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  Sitting  versus 
Standing,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  very  undesirable  that  the  charge  of 
advocating  the  practice  of  sitting  merely  because  the  example  of  the 
Princesses  has  made  it  fashionable  should  be  loft  unanswered,  and  as 
Ida  (to  whose  remarks  the  objectors  chiefly  refer)  does  not  seem 
inclined  again  to  take  up  her  pen  in  the  cause,  I  am  obliged  once 
more  to  request  that  you  will  kindly  give  me  space  for  a  few  remarks, 
which  will,  I  trust,  prove  oonvincing  and  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable 
and  fair-minded  persons.  1  will,  first  of  all,  briefly  recapitulate  the 
objections  urged  against  the  custom  of  sitting,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  objections  have  been  met.  The  objections  are  as  follows : — 

1.  On  the  abstract  grounds  of  coldness  and  indifference  to  the  service. 

2.  As  being  contrary  to  the  express  laws  and  rules  of  the  Church  as 
laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  first  charge  I 
answered  conclusively  by  bringing  forward  tbe  cases  of  various 
orthodox  Protestant  churches  in  which  it  is  customary,  or  at  all 
events  permissible,  to  sit  during  the  service,  and  I  naturally  argued 
that  as,  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  those  denominations,  coldness 
and  indifference  could  certainly  not  be  named  among  them,  so  it 
would  scarcely  be  fair,  or  indeed  logical,  to  assume  that  merely 
because  a  girl  chose  to  sit  instead  of  standing  or  kneeling,  she  must 
necessarily  be  charged  with  indifference.  The  objectors  tacitly 
admitted  the  force  and  oonclnsivenesB  of  this  reply  by  at  once  shifting 
their  ground,  and  taking  up  a  new  though  much  more  restricted 
position— i.e.,  they  abandoned  the  general  charge  of  indifference,  but 
argued  that,  although  the  practice  might  be  perfectly  legitimate  in 
other  religious  bodies,  it  was  not  allowable  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  laws  of  which  gave  ‘  explicit  and  uncompromising  directions’  (so 
M.  E.  P.  calls  them)  when  to  sit,  stand,  or  kneel,  consequently  that 
members  of  that  Church  should  be  guided  only  by  those  laws.  To 
this  I  replied  in  your  May  number  by  proving  conclusively  from  the 
Prayer-Book  itself  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  position  whatever 
named,  so  that  it  is  very  properly  left  to  each  individual  member  of  a 
congregation  whether  to  sit  or  stand.  The  Church  of  England,  by 
not  imposing  arbitrary  rules  on  the  subject,  is  simply  and  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  its  leading  principle,  which  has  always  been  to  admit 
great  latitude  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  its  members  both  in 
actual  points  of  belief  and  also  as  regards  forms  and  ceremonies,  but 
there  have  always  been  those  who  wished  to  narrow  down  and  limit 
to  their  own  ideas  and  practices  the  belief  and  opinions  of  others,  and 
whose  highest  aim  lias  consequently  been  to  make  every  one  else 
conform  to  their  own  standard  of  doctrine  and  ritual.  And  here  1 
may  remark  that  it  is  no  less  sad  than  strange,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  see  the  bitter  intolerance  shown  by  members  of,  I  regret  to 
say,  nearly  every  party  to  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
Edith  says — ‘  To  argue  that,  because  some  Royal  ladies  sit  instead  of 
standing,  their  example  should  be  followed  is  absurd.’  I  reply  that  no 
one  made  use  of  any  such  argument,  certainly  I  did  not ;  as  I  find, 
however,  that  not  only  my  remarks,  but  also  those  of  Ida  and  Hullah 
Lily,  in  favour  of  sitting  have  been  misunderstood,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  try  and  explain  more  clearly  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  also  what  I  imagine  from  their  letters  to  bo  those  of  Hullah 
Lily  and  Ida.  I  sincerely  trust  that  both  those  ladies  will  once 
more  favour  us  with  their  opinions  on  this  question,  and  I  must  ask 
their  pardon  if  I  seem  in  any  way  to  put  myself  forward  as  an  inter¬ 
preter,  BO  to  speak,  of  their  sentiments ;  I  only  wish  that  either  of 
them  had  thought  fit  to  reply  to  the  letters  of  Robin  and  H.  which 
appeared  in  your  March  number,  as  they  hoth  have  the  gift  of  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  much  better  than  I  hope  to  do.  But  to  return 
holding  the  opinion,  as  I  do  in  common  with  many  other  girls,  that 
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the  oastom  of  sittlni',  when  used  in  moderation,  is  both  sensible  and 
proper,  I  am  naturally  pleased  to  know  that  the  Princesses  hare 
adopted  the  habit,  and  given  it,  so  to  speak,  the  sanction  of  their 
approval.  It  is  not  their  adoption  of  the  custom  that  makes  it  sen¬ 
sible,  but  that  the  custom  being  in  itself  a  sensible  one,  and  moreover 
not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  I  am  naturally  glad  to  find 
it  taken  up  by  those  whose  position  renders  them  peculiar  objects  of 
interest  and  attention.  In  the  adoption  of  this  custom  of  sitting  there 

is,  I  repeat,  no  transgpression  of  the  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
such  prohibitory  law  exists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  girls  are  simply 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  a  liberty  which  has  always  existed,  but 
a  liberty  of  which  they  were  either  (except  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
higher  classes)  not  aware,  or  afraid  to  avail  themselves  even  if  known. 
A  custom  may  be  most  desirable  and  sensible  in  itself,  and  yet  unless 
it  be  sanctioned,  as  it  were,  by  general  use  and  public  opinion,  most 
girls,  however  sensible  and  reasonable,  will  hesitate  before  they  adopt 

it,  or  rather  will  decline  to  adopt  it  altogether.  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  expression,  ‘  There  is  no  harm  iu  doing  so  and  so,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  the  custom  !’  So  the  custom  of  sitting,  which,  os 
Ida  said  in  her  last  letter,  is  not  only  justifiable  but  sensible  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted  by  girls  of 
ordinary  position  without  the  sanction  of  superior  authority — that  is 
to  say,  any  girl  would  hesitate  before  she  took  up  the  custom  on  her 
own  responsibility,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  in  itself,  and 
however  much  she  might  wish  to  avail  herself  of  it.  On  all  these 
grounds  I  am  glad  that  the  custom  being  a  sensible  and  lawful  one, 
the  Princesses  have  given  it  their  sanction,  and  all  sensible  girla 
should  feel  grateful  to  them  for  setting  an  example  of  common  sense 
As  an  exact  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  stated — viz.,  that  a  prac¬ 
tice,  however  desirable  and  sensible  in  itself,  can  never  become  general 
unless  sanctioned  by  superior  authority,  I  may  mention  the  now 
common  habit  of  girls  taking  off  their  gloves  in  church,  although 
until  comparatively  lately  this  would  have  been  considered  as  a  terrible 
breach  of  propriety.  Now  even  the  most  straitlaced  person  could 
hardly  say  that  there  was  any  actual  harm  in  a  girl  sitting  ungloved, 
but  it  was  ‘  not  the  custom,’  and  so  she  was  denied  the  comfort  and 
relief  that  such  a  liberty  would  have  afforded  her,  and  was  compelled 
to  remain  during  the  whole  service  with  each  hand  inclosed,  as  it 
were,  in  an  instrument  of  torture,  with  the  additional  mortification  of 
knowing  that  the  unfortunate  gloves  themselves  were  every  moment 
becoming  more  and  more  unfit  for  wear  on  a  future  occasion.  So 
that,  in  fact,  a  girl  was  not  only  made  uncomfortable,  but  put  to 
positive  expense,  merely  ‘  because  it  was  the  custom,’  and  therefore  to 
act  in  any  other  way  would  have  been  an  outrage  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  It 
was,  I  believe.  Princess  Louise  who  first  set  at  nought  this  most 
uncomfortable  and  expensive  restriction  as  to  remaining  gloved 
through  the  service,  her  Royal  Highness  having  already  given  proof 
of  her  independence  of  thought  by  adopting  the  custom  of  sitting, 
and  so  breaking  through  the  hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to 
standing  imposed,  not  by  the  Church,  be  it  remembered,  but  by  the 
tyrants  Fashion  and  Custom,  and  who  thus  by  her  own  wise  example 
made  it  perfeetly  legitimate  and  proper  for  a  young  lady  to  take  off 
her  gloves,  and  to  sit  whenever  she  felt  so  disposed  during  any  part  of 
the  Church  Service  ;  and  there  is,  to  my  mind,  something  not  merely 
interesting  but  instructive  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  the  same 
young  Royal  lady  who  thus  wisely  disregarded  two  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  uncomfortable  rules  ever  inflicted  by  Fashion,  who 
afterwards  gave  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  her  independence 
of  mind  and  judgment  by  refusing  to  be  disposed  of  iu  marriage  to 
some  Royal  nonentity  merely  because  such  was  the  customary  fate  of 
a  girl  in  her  exalted  position,  but  nobly  resolving  to  consult  her  own 
feelings  and  affections  in  the  disposal  of  her  heart  and  hand.  And  so, 
after  all,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  breaking  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
those  ladies  who  have  adopted  the  custom  of  sitting,  and  that  neither 
are  they  mere  followers  of  fashion,  as  regards  which  it  is  Edith 
Robin,  Ac.,  who  are  the  sheep-walkers,  as  these  latter  have  been 
persistently  maintaining  the  practice  of  standing,  the  said  practice 
being  only  a  fashion  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  not,  as  they  erro¬ 
neously  stated,  a  *  rule’  of  the  Church,  *  explicit  and  uncompromising.’ 
And  [now  I  will  conclude  with  advising  Edith,  Robin,  &c.,  to  take 
core  for  the  future  that  before  vituperating  others  for  breaking  the 
law  they  inform  themselves  correctly  what  the  law  reaUy  is,  and  I 
must  also  thank  Hullah  Lilt  for  her  sensible  and  telling  remarks 
on  the  snlgect.” 


Mrs.  Weldon’s  Orphanage. 

A  New  Subscriber  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— May  I 
trespass  on  your  space  for  a  short  account  of  a  special  charity  known 
as  Mrs.  Weldon’s  Orphanage,  for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  interest 
some  of  your  numerous  readers?  Mrs.  Weldon  is  a  lady  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means,  who  has  renounced  all  the  luxuries  and  attractions  of 
wealth  and  society,  and  devoted  herself,  her  means,  and  her  time  to 
the  support  and  education  of  the  veriest  waifs  of  orphans.  If  young 
enough,  no  matter  how  young,  they  need  no  other  qualification  for 
admission  to  her  homo  than  being  utterly  friendless  and  deserted,  and 
should  any  of  your  readers  come  across  such  forlorn  children,  provided 
they  are  under  two  years  of  age,  they  have  only  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Weldon 
to  find  them  an  asylum  and  provision  for  life.  Mrs.  Weldon  has  now 
ten  children  under  her  roof  whom  she  entirely  clothes  and  keeps,  and 
it  is  her  intention  to  increase  the  number  to  fifty,  but  in  order  to  do 
this  she  will  require  some  supplementary  means.  'The  orphanage 
started  under  most  distinguished  p.Uronage.  A  certain  sum  has  already 
been  subscribed,  but  more  will  be  needed,  and  the  smallest  help  either 
in  money,  clothes,  or  food  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  The  composer 
Gounod,  in  giving  Mrs.  Weldon  the  copyright  of  llala  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Orphanage,  writes  as  follows : — ‘  C’est  ^  I’un  de  ces  repr*!- 
sentants  plus  humbles  et  non  moins  courageux  do  devouement  patient 
et  infatigable  qne  je  desire  consacrer  le  profit  (quelquo  modeste  ou 
abondant  qn’il  puisse  etre)  de  la  vente  de  ce  morceau  de  musique. 
Madame  Weldon,  de  qui  ebaque  jour  m’apprend  &  venerer  de  plus  en 
plus  I’inepoisable  charile,  a  consacre  sa  vie  it  Tentretien  materiel  et  it 
I’enscignement  musical  de  pauvres  enfants  que  sa  matemelle  soUicitude 
veut  protiiger,  par  I’education,  lo  travail  et  les  ressources  du  talent, 
centres  les  epreuves  et  les  dangers  de  la  vie  d’ artiste.’  Mrs.  Weldon, 
however,  will  not  insist  on  a  musical  career  for  the  orphans,  leaving  their 
occupation  in  life  to  bo  decided  by  the  particular  bent  of  their  talents. 
She  is  always  glad  to  receive  any  one  at  Tavistock  House,  Tavistock- 
square,  where  they  can  see  the  orphans  and  obtain  all  particulars. 
Mrs.  Weldon  is  now  getting  up  some  Monday  evening  entertainments 
at  the  Langham  Hall,  at  which  she  will  sing  with  the  children,  assisted 
by  eminent  artists,  musical  and  dramatic,  who  have  offered  their 
services.  Tickets  for  reserved  seats  wUl  be  issued  on  application  to  the 
manager  of  the  Music  and  Art  Association,  39,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  with  the  condition  that  on  entry  every  one  gives  a  shilling 
towards  the  Orphanage.  In  addition  to  the  copyright  of  Hala  given 
by  M.  Gounod  to  Mrs.  Weldon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphanage,  she 
has  received  the  copyright  of  songs  from  Mr.  Frederic  Clay,  and  one 
from  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier,  the  talented  composer  of  The  Sultan  of 
Mocha ;  these  songs  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphanage.  The 
words  of  Mr.  A.  Collier’s  song,  ‘  The  Flower  Girl,’  written  by  Mr. 
Savile  Clarke,  are  beautiful  as  the  sweet  and  tender  feeling  to  which 
they  are  linked.  I  think  your  readers  wiU  forgive  my  quoting  them : — 

THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 

“  ‘  Stood  she  when  the  stars  waxed  fainter 
In  the  dreary  street ; 

Never  hand  of  skilful  painter 
Drew  a  face  more  sweet. 

Flowers  and  ferns  she  held  the  rarest— 

Came  she  to  the  call. 

She  herself  by  far  the  fairest 
Flower  amid  them  all. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  poor  human  flower  so  lonely. 

What  fate  bid  thee  know 
Rough  ways  on  thy  life-path  only. 

Heights  of  wind  and  snow  P 
Can  the  flowers  that  blush  beside  thee 
No  young  bloom  restore  ? 

Or  must  want  and  woe  betide  thee. 

Flower-girl,  ever  more  ? 

“  ‘  Poor  waif  in  this  golden  city  ! 

Will  no  kind  heart  stoop. 

Save  thee,  raise  thee,  and  take  pity  ? 

Let  thy  flow’r-buds  droop ! 

Lo  !  the  world  will  praise  her  posies. 

Wear  them  one  short  hour. 

Souls  are  worth  far  more  than  roses ; 

Save  her,  poor  frail  flower !’  ’’ 
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Quotations,  &c. 

A  Subscriber  writes— “Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  query  in  the  Conversazione  of  the  next  number?  Can  any 
one  tell  me  from  what  German  poem  the  following  quotation  is 
taken : — 

“  ‘  O  lieb  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst, 

O  lieb  so  lang  du  lieben  magst ; 

Die  Stunde  kommt,  die  St  unde  kommt, 

Wenn  du  an  Griibern  standst  und  klagst’  ? 

The  words  may  be  slightly  incorrect,  for  I  quote  from  memory,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  some  of  your  correspondents  might  bo  able  to 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  poem  and  where  I  could  get  it.  The  words 
“  ‘  Ach  Gott !  Es  war  nicht  bos  gemeint !’ 
occur  frequently.  I  have  long  tried  to  find  out  about  it,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know.”  [Fortunately  I  am  able  to  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion.  I  have  lately  been  lent  a  volume  of  Freiligratb’s  poems,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  verse,  and  among  them  is  the  one  you  mention.  I 
think  I  may  give  it  here,  though  it  b  so  long,  as  there  is  an  excellent 
moral  to  it,  and  the  translation  is  worthy  of  the  original,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal : — 

“  Oh !  love  while  love  is  left  to  thee ; 

Oh  !  love  while  love  is  yet  thine  own ; 

The  hour  will  come  when  bitterly 
ThouTt  mourn  by  silent  graves,  alone  1 

“  And  let  thy  breast  with  kindness  glow. 

And  gentle  thoughts  withiu  thee  move. 

While  yet  a  heart,  through  weal  and  woe. 

Beats  to  thine  own,  in  faithful  love. 

“  And  who  to  thee  his  heart  doth  bare. 

Take  heed  thou  fondly  cherish  him : 

And  gladden  thou  his  every  hour. 

And  not  an  hour  with  sorrow  dim ! 

“  And  guard  thy  lips  and  keep  them  still ; 

Too  soon  escapes  an  angry  word ; 

‘  Oh  God  I  I  did  not  mean  it  ill !’ 

But  yet  be  sorrowed  as  he  beaid. 

“  Oh !  love  while  love  is  left  to  thee  ; 

Oh !  love  while  love  is  yet  thine  own ; 

The  hour  will  come  when  bitterly 
ThouTt  mourn  by  silent  graves,  alone. 

“  Unheard,  unheeded  then,  alas  ! 

Kneeling,  thouTt  hide  thy  streaming  eyes 
Amid  the  long,  damp  churchyard  grass. 

Where,  cold  and  low,  thy  loved  one  lies. 

“  And  murmur :  ‘  Oh,  look  down  on  me 
Mourning  my  ceaseless  anger  still ; 

Forgive  my  hasty  word  to  thee — 

Oh  God !  I  did  not  mean  it  ill !’ 

(Ach  Gott !  Es  war  nicht  bos  gemeint !) 

“  He  hears  not  now  thy  voice  to  bless. 

In  vain  tbine  arms  are  flung  to  heaven ! 

And,  hushed  thy  loved  lips’  fond  caress. 

It  answers  not :  ‘  I  have  forgiven !’ 

“  He  did  forgive — ^long,  long  ago ! 

But  many  a  burning  tear  he  shed 
O’er  thine  nnkindness — softly  now 
He  slumbers  with  the  silent  dead. 

“  Oh  !  love  while  love  is  left  to  thee ; 

Oh !  love  while  love  is  yet  thine  own ; 

'rhe  hour  will  come  when  bitterly 
Thou’lt  mourn  by  silent  graves — alone !”] 

I  should  also  like  to  know  from  what  the  following  extract  is 
taken,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  subscribers  who 
can  tell  me : — 

“  ‘  Shall  I  go  wandering  on  through  empty  space, 

As  on  earth,  lonely  ? 

Or  seek  through  myriad  ranks  one  face. 

And  miss  that  only  ? 

“  *  Bather  I  pray  Him  who  Himself  is  love. 

Out  of  whose  essence 

We  all  do  spring,  and  toward  Him  tending  move. 

Back  to  His  presence. 

“  ‘  That  even  His  brightness  may  not  quite  effiuse 
The  soul’s  earth-features ; 

That  the  dear  human  likeness  each  may  trace 
In  glorified  creatures.’  ” 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  tor  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Adveutiseuents  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Women  and  Work. — A  Gentlewoman  who  has  qualified  herself  in 
the  art  of  mantle-making  with  the  view  of  getting  her  own  living 
solicits  orders.  Rich  grosgrain  black  silk  mantle,  any  shape  chosen, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  feather  or  passementerie,  £2  iSs.  6d. ! 
paletot,  £3  iSs.  6d.  Black  silk  Genoa  velvet  jacket  or  mantle,  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed  with 'passementerie  or  fur,  £4  los. ;  paletot,  £5  los. 
Matelasse  as  above,  £2  103.  Please  address  “  The  Secretary,” 
Ladies’ Industrial  Society,  ii,  Porchester-street,  Connaught-stjuare, 
Hyde-park. 

Sheik  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  handsome  crochet  trimming  for  over¬ 
skirt,  2  sachets,  1  antimacassar,  also  square  body  and  cuffs  in  rich 
embroidery.  Address  with  Huumino-Biud. 

Graphic  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Photos, 
physiognoniised.  Names  analysed.  Each  13  stamps.  L.  11.  Address 
with  Editor. 

M.  J.  S. — For  disposal,  a  smoking-cap  in  Java  canvas,  price  los. 
Two  pair  knitted  bedroom  slippers,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Very  stylish  Dully  Varden  caps,  ribbon  and  lace,  zs. ;  real  Maltese, 
3s.  6J.  each.  Florence,  54,  Loughhorough-road  North,  Brixton. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  sends  20  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  14  stamps.  A  box 
containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for  package. 

Beautiful  crewel  designs,  some  S.  A.  N.,  some  original,  from  is. 
each.  Lists  sent.  A.  B.  C.  Address  with  Editor. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  _  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Bccommendcd  by  Humming-Bird.  .Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difliculty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
tive  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  8hop«, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  whieh  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
Doable  Acrostic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscril)er  who  guesses 
the  gp-catest  number  accurately  for  six  months  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  fur  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  first  day 
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BY  THE  AL'THOR  OF  “OLIVE  VARCOE. 


“  and  you  are  eating  nothing.  Yet  you  ought  to  be 
excessively  hungry,  for  you  went  supperless  to  bed.” 

“  I  was  so  tired,”  I  return  in  a  voice  which  sounds 
in  my  own  ears  like  the  bleat  of  a  very  frightened  lamb. 

The  wicked  eye  is  looking  at  me  respectfully.  He 
likes  timidity,  he  looks  on  it  as  a  sign  of  superlative 
innocence.  He  does  not  know  it  arises  in  most  cases 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  little  experience.  I  am  so 
uncomfortable,  so  hot,  I  wish  he  would  not  look  at 
me.  I  wish  some  one  would  open  the  window. 

“  Tired  !”  Sir  Ivan  cries  ;  “  well,  you  do  not  look  so 
this  morning.  You  wear  your  roses  still.” 

I  feel  much  more  as  if  I  were  wearing  the  fiery 
garment  that  cut  off  Hercules  in  his  bloom,  and  I  hide 
my  flaming  face  in  my  large  breakfast-cup  and  drink 
scalding  tea  to  put  myself  out. 

“  I  for  one  regret  very  much  your  fatigue  last  night. 
Miss  Luttrell,  for  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  you.  I  arrived  very  late,  only  just 
before  supper,  in  fact.” 

This  is  from  the  very  young  man  with  the  old  eyes. 
I  feel  bound  to  answer  him  something. 

“  I — I  do  not  think  I  saw  you  last  night,”  I  return 
bashfully. 

“  No,  but  I  sawyow.” 

Eyes  and  mouth  both  smile,  and  he  stretches  out  a 
shapely  arm  for  toast. 

“He  •was  the  man,”  I  say  to  myself,  and  my  indig¬ 
nation  gives  me  courage. 

“  Where  did  you  see  me  ?”  I  ask  a  little  defiantly. 

“  I  saw  you  first  sitting  disconsolately  alone  in  the 
ball-room.  I  wanted  very  much  to  offer  you  my  escort 
to  the  supper-table,  but  there  was  no  one  by  to  do  the 
honours  of  an  introduction,  so  I  refrained.  I  put  you 
down,  though,  at  once  in  my  programme.  Here  you 
are. 

He  takes  the  crushed  card  from  his  pocket  and  hands 
it  to  me. 


^  CHAPTER  XXX. 

AM  conscious  of  a  shy,  new  look  on  my 
face  as  I  meet  people  in  the  morning. 
I  have  always  been  a  fearless  girl  till 
now — too  much,  perhaps,  of  a  child  still 
for  my  years,  but  I  feel  changed  to-day. 
ere  are  three  or  four  new  men-guests  stay- 
i  the  house  whom  Sir  Ivan  had  summoned 
legram  to  his  impromptu  ball.  They  are 
a  distance  ;  they  would  not  have  come  for 
lone  ;  there  is  sport  prepared  for  them  and 
ng  in  view.  At  present  they  are  eating 
breakfast,  as  if  they  looked  on  breakfast  as 
a  good  meal.  I  glance  shyly  at  them — I  should  not 
have  been  afraid  of  the  biggest  of  them  yesterday — and 
my  questioning  eyes  scan  vainly  their  hungry  faces  and 
the  stout  arms  now  so  busily  plying  a  manly  knife  and 
fork.  Which  of  them  was  it  ? 

One  of  them  has  a  large  reddish  nose.  I  reject  him 
instantly.  That  was  not  the  nose  that  came  down 
upon  my  countenance  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  Another 
has  long  thin  hands,  and  arms  on  which  his  coat-sleeves 
hang  like  bags.  Those  were  not  the  arms  which  held 
me  as  if — as  if — well,  as  if  they  loved  me. 

One — a  very  young  man — has  a  small  downy  mous¬ 
tache  and  a  wicked  eye.  I  look  at  him  quite  gravely, 
ponderingly ;  this  wicked  eye  catches  mine  and  smiles. 
“  Do  you  want  mustard  ?”  he  says. 

I  am  the  colour  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  when  they  came  out  of  the  fire.  Yet  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  rise  and  denounce  him,  and  cry,  “  Thou  art 
the  man  !”  But  I  only  say  in  a  faint  voice — 

“  No,  thanks.” 

Mustard,  indeed  !  How  excessively  impertinent !  I 
should  like  to  order  him  a  week’s  extra  drill. 

“  You  are  very  silent  this  morning,”  Sir  Ivan  says  ; 
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“  I  do  not  see  myself,”  I  say,  as  I  look  down  the 
list. 

“  Pardon  me  ;  I  did  not  know  your  name,  remember.” 

And  with  this  he  points,  and  I  read — 

“  Ophelia — in  white  satin  and  roses.” 

Sir  Ivan  looks  vexed. 

That  was  a  very  bad  hit,  Madem ;  Miss  Luttrell 
is  not  in  the  least  like  the  lovelorn  Ophelia.  To  pre¬ 
vent  mistakes  about  names.  I’ll  introduce  you  now. 
Miss  Luttrell,  Lord  Madern.” 

We  give  each  other  a  slight  nod,  he  cool  as  a  priest 
at  an  auto-da-fe,  I  hot  as  the  victim. 

“  Did  you  dance  much  ?”  I  say,  trying  to  throw  out 
my  little  line  carelessly. 

“  No,  very  little.  I  did  intend,  though,  to  dance  a 
great  deal,  but  I  was  disappointed.” 

This  with  a  look  at  me.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  such  old 
eyes  in  his  young  head  ;  he  would  be  handsome  but  for 
this. 

“  Then  if  you  did  not  dance,  what  did  you  do  ?”  I 
ask  in  a  very  shaky  voice. 

He  looks  cunning,  he  smooths  his  downy  moustache 
and  smiles. 

“  Oh,  I  strolled  about,  and  did — nothing.” 

Has  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  me  to  be  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  and  am  I  there  now,  or  am  I  only  dream¬ 
ing  of  it  ? 

“  My  dear,  the  fire  is  too  much  for  you,”  Lady 
Horneck  says.  “lam  sure  you  are  sitting  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  place.” 

Good  gracious  !  yes,  I  am  indeed. 

“  Change  with  me,”  Sir  Ivan  cries. 

He  jumps  up,  and  before  I  see  what  I  am  doing  I 
find  myself  seated  next  Lord  Madern. 

“An  excellent  exchange,”  he  murmurs.  “  I  hope 
you  will  feel  more  comfortable  here.  Miss  Luttrell. 
You  were  in  very  hot  quarters  just  now.” 

This  is  a  conceited  speech,  but  his  voice  is  low  and 
soft,  his  manner  is  a  caress.  All  around  him  he  throws 
out  lines  of  electricity,  which  draw  and  attract  and  hold 
like  grappling-irons.  He  is  a  sort  of  human  devil-fish, 
and  he  is  trying  to  annihilate  me.  I  resist  his  fascina¬ 
tions  stiffly. 

“  Thanks.  I  am  more  comfortable  here  because 
nearer  the  window.” 

He  takes  this  answer,  but  does  not  believe  in  it.  He 
thinks  I  have  changed  seats  to  be  near  him,  he  pictures 
me  to  himself  as  perfectly  delighted  at  my  own 
manoeuvre. 

What  a  simpleton  I  was  to  think  him  young  !  What 
man  is  young  now-a-days  ? 

You  like  windows  ?”  he  says. 

“  Yes,  and  plenty  of  air.” 

We  are  coming  to  it  now,  I  tell  myself,  and  I  feel 
more  like  Balaam’s  ass  than  any  other  creature  I  can 
remember.  For  I  am  at  a  dead  stop,  and  yet  I  feel 
compelled  to  go  on,  and  I  am  frightened  into  speech. 

“  Then  you  ought  to  be  fond  of  gardening  ?” 

Oh,  my  goodness ! 

“  Ought  I  ?  But  I  am  not  fond  of  it  at  all.” 

“  Not  when  you  have  a  good  gardener  to  help  you  ? 
It  all  depends  on  that.” 


I  flame  and  quiver.  I  am  desperately  angry  and  yet 
helpless.  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  were  at  his  mercy  and 
the  hundred  arms  of  the  monster  were  all  around  me. 

What  can  I  do  ?  Shall  I  blaze  out  into  wrath  before 
them  all,  or  shall  I  hold  my  peace  ?  After  all  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  so  I  had  better  be  quiet. 

“  I  assure  you  I  never  did  a  day’s  gardening  in  my 
life,”  I  say  tremulously. 

“  Then  you  prefer,  I  suppose,  a  night’s  ramble  in  a 
garden  to  a  day’s  work  in  it,”  and  he  laughs  softly. 

I  think  him  hateful.  If  I  were  an  American  girl  I 
would  call  him  out  and  shoot  him.  As  I  cannot  do  this 
I  flash  a  look  of  mighty  anger  on  him  and  tell  a  delibe¬ 
rate  story. 

“  No  I  don’t ;  I  never  tried  it.  I  am  too  much  afraid 
of  snails  and  worms  ever  to  venture  into  a  garden  when 
the  sun  is  gone.” 

He  gives  me  a  look — such  an  odd,  impertinent,  you- 
understand-me  look — and  then  instantly  changes  the 
conversation.  I  soon  find  it  is  a  change  for  the  worse. 

“  Desmond,  what  did  you  do  with  yourself  last  night 
after  supper  ?  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  again.” 

“  Do,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  was  hard  at  work  for  an 
hour.  I  handed  fifty-six  dowagers  to  their  carriages, 
and  watched  their  chariot-wheels  departing  with  bows 
and  smiles.  My  neck  and  my  lips  are  quite  stiff  to¬ 
day.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  fifty-six  ?”  demands  Miss  Horneck. 
“  Why  not  make  the  number  your  favourite  four  figures 
at  once  ?” 

“  One  must  be  reasonable,”  responds  the  giant. 

“  Which  you  never  are.”  And  she  positively  smiles 
at  him. 

My  lord  does  not  heed  this  by-play ;  he  is  intent  on 
some  scheme  of  his  own. 

“  Now  suppose  we  all  give  an  account  of  ourselves,” 
he  says  playfully,  “  and  then  compare  notes.  I  doubt 
if  Desmond’s  fifty-six  bows  won’t  be  as  innocent  and 
unexaggerated  a  statement  of  facts  as  any.  What  do 
you  say.  Miss  Horneck  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,”  she  returns  with  care¬ 
less  ease.  “  I  daresay,  for  instance,  you  can  outdo  him 
yourself.” 

“  Never  mind  me  at  present.  Will  you  tell  us  why 
you  did  not  dance  after  supper  ?” 

“  I  had  to  see  to  the  departure  of  a  friend — friends, 
I  mean” — she  colours  a  little — “  and  when  I  returned 
to  the  ball-room  dancing  was  over.” 

“  But  you  have  not  said  where  you  were.” 

Hester  laughs,  hesitates,  then  answers  him. 

“  I  was  in  the  library,  where  I  wrote  six  letters,  read 
three  Punches,  and  beat  mamma’s  cat,  whom  I  found 
beneath  the  sofa  with  a  little  bundle  of  yellow  feathers, 
once  one  of  my  dearest  chickens.” 

“lam  outdone,”  observes  the  giant. 

“  You  should  not  have  beaten  the  cat,  poor  thing,” 
remarks  Lady  Horneck  softly — “  very  unfair  that.” 

The  ridiculous  question  as  to  every  one’s  proceedings 
after  supper  passes  on  ;  some  absurd  answers  are  given, 
some  people  try  to  be  witty  and  fail,  some  attempt  the 
mysterious,  some  the  hyperbolical.  At  length  the 
question  reaches  Lord  Madern  himself. 
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“  Disappointed  of  finding  Ophelia,”  he  says,  “  I 
walked  at  midnight,  like  Hamlet,  and  like  him  saw  the 
ghost.” 

Lady  Horaeck  is  interested. 

“  How  curious  !”  she  says.  “  People  often  assure 
me  they  see  ghosts  here — poor  people,  I  mean.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  ghost  ?”  asks  Hester.  “  The 
Horneck  ghost  is  a  big  black  dog.” 

**  Mine  was  not  a  dog,  and  it  was  all  in  white. 
Miss  Luttrell,  we  have  come  round  to  you.  It  is  your 
turn  to  tell  what  you  were  doing.” 

I  am  desperately  angry.  I  feel  my  face  is  colourless 
and  my  lips  are  shaking.  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer 
him.  He  looks  frightened,  and,  rising  suddenly, 
pushes  back  his  chair  with  a  great  noise. 

“  I  think  the  comedy  is  played  out,”  he  says.  “  We 
won’t  ask  what  you  did,  Miss  Luttrell,  for  you  can’t 
beat  my  ghost  I  am  certain.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  I  answer,  “  and  with  a  good  horse¬ 
whip  too.” 

I  speak  savagely,  and  he  turns  and  stares  at  me  with 
those  old  eyes  in  his  young  face,  somewhat  dismayed. 

All  the  party  are  breaking  up  and  scattering ;  Sir 
Ivan  begins  to  give  directions  in  his  hearty  voice  about 
coverts,  rabbit-shooting,  and  dogs.  In  two  minutes 
the  room  is  cleared,  then  he  comes  up  to  my  chair. 

“  You  are  not  well  this  morning,”  he  says.  “  I 
never  saw  you  so  pale.  You  would  like  to  give  up  this 
ride  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !  no  !”  I  cry  eagerly.  “  I  want  so  much  to 
see  Mr.  Linton.” 

“  Then  when  shall  I  order  the  horses  ?” 

“  I  can  be  ready  in  half-an-hour,”  I  answer. 

He  opens  the  door  for  me  as  I  go,  and  I  catch  the 
gaze  of  his  honest  eyes  fixed  on  me  earnestly,  yet  half 
abashed. 

From  the  window  of  my  room  I  behold  Lord  Madern 
slowly  promenading  the  little  garden  with  a  cigar 
between  his  lips.  I  pull  down  my  blind  hastily  and 
don  my  habit,  but  while  I  dress  and  muse  my  wrath 
kindles.  This  promenade  before  my  window  I  look  on 
as  an  intrusion,  and  the  subtle  aroma  of  the  weed  which 
comes  stealing  upon  me  fires  me  with  indignation. 

I  set  my  window  open  and  walk  out  upon  the  little 
platform  or  balcony,  and  stand  leaning  on  the  railings. 
Lord  Madern  draws  near  and  throws  away  his  cigar. 

“  I  hope  the  smoke  has  not  annoyed  you.  Miss 
Luttrell.  What  a  convenient  little  staircase  this  is  !  It 
must  make  your  room  very  pleasant.  It  so  delightful 
to  get  into  a  garden  easily  just  when  one  likes.” 

“  You  thought  so  last  night,  I  suppose  ?” 

How  my  voice  shakes  !  I  cling  to  the  railings  with 
both  hands. 

“  Yes  I  did ;  I  confess  it.” 

His  answer  strikes  me  like  a  blow,  but  it  rouses  my 
courage.  I  walk  down  the  steps  and  straight  up  to 
him. 

“  Lord  Madern,  what  am  I  to  think  of  you  ?  Your 
act  last  night  was  cowardly ;  your  words  to-day  are 
insulting  1” 

He  gets  quite  pale. 

scarcely  understand  you,  Miss  Luttrell.” 


“  My  language  is  very  plain.  I  am  saying  your  allu¬ 
sions  this  morning  to  an  occurrence  for  which  you  can 
offer  me  no  excuse  are  a  cruel  repetition  of  insult.” 

I  turn  away  from  him  with  eyes  ablaze  and  cheeks 
flaming. 

“  Stop  !”  he  cries,  “  I  entreat  you.  Let  me  explain. 
Miss  Luttrell,  that  last  night  when  I  stepped  into  the 
garden  I  had  no  thought  of  seeing  you — no  intention 
of  playing  the  spy.” 

“  I  have  not  accused  you  of  that.  Lord  Madern.’’ 

“  Then  to  what  conduct  of  mine  are  you  alluding  in 
the  harsh  words  you  are  applying  to  me.  Miss 
Luttrell  ?” 

Strive  as  I  may  I  cannot  keep  back  my  tears  now,  and 
for  a  moment  he  gets  no  reply. 

“  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  absurd  references  to  that 
little  event  should  have  annoyed  you  to-day.  Let  us 
cease  to  think  or  speak  of  it.  Your  secret  is  quite  safe 
with  me.” 

“  My  secret !”  I  cry  aghast.  “You  behave  with 
rudeness — brutal  rudeness — to  me,  and  then  call  the 
matter  my  secret !  Lord  Madern,  I  will  not  bear  this  !” 

“  I  never  behaved  rudely  to  any  lady.  Miss  Luttrell. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  through  being  the  innocent, 
inadvertent  witness  of  your  meeting  with  a  person  whom 
I  suppose  you  esteem,  I  should  have  incurred  your  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  called  down  upon  myself  terms  which - ” 

“  It  was  not  you  ?”  I  falter  forth,  and  I  feel  my  lips 
are  growing  dead  white. 

“  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  ivho  it  was  ? — is  it 
possible  you  thought  that  I - ” 

He  stops,  for  there  is  no  need  to  ask  these  questions  ; 
my  white,  astonished  face  answers  him. 

There  is  a  garden-chair  near,  and  he  seats  me  on  it, 
and  stands  by  waiting  until  I  can  speak. 

“  I  am  glad  it  was  not  you,  but  I  will  never  forgive 
him,  whoever  it  was,”  I  gasp  out  weepingly.  “  Who 
was  it — do  you  know  ?”  and  I  look  up  at  him  with 
streaming  eyes. 

“  I  think  I  know,  but  you  must  excuse  me  from 
naming  the  gentleman.  It  was  very  dark.  I  may  be 
mistaken.  I  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  words  to 
a  surmise,  especially  as  j’ou  are  so  angry.  I  should  be 
to  blame  if  I  made  you  hate  some  one  without  a 
cause.” 

I  try  to  shake  his  resolve,  but  find  it  like  adamant, 
and  at  length  I  give  in.  His  share  in  my  adventure  he 
explains,  however,  very  frankly.  His  room  is  beneath 
mine,  and  opens  like  mine  on  the  garden.  He  was 
standing  beneath  the  balcony  quite  out  of  my  view  when 
I  approached,  followed,  he  says,  by  a  gentleman. 
Thinking  immediately  that  his  presence  might  not  be 
agreeable,  he  stepped  farther  within  the  gloom,  and 
saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  tender  leave-taking. 

“  But  my  cry,  my  angry  words,  must  have  convinced 
you  to  the  contrary,”  I  say  in  an  expostulatory  tone. 

“  Pardon  me ;  when  you  called  out  *  Who  is  there  ?’  I 
thought  you  were  speaking  to  me,  and  I  withdrew 
within  my  door  with  all  haste.  I  heard  no  other  words 
of  yours.  You  see,  in  my  case  it  is  a  door,  not  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  opens  from  my  room  to  the  garden,  and 
your  voice  did  not  penetrate  it.  Now  do,  pray,  forget 
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this  occurrence  until  such  time  as  the  delinquent  makes 
his  peace  with  you  himself.” 

I  shake  my  head  dolefully,  and  then  we  both  go 
round  to  the  terrace  where  Sir  Ivan  is  standing  whip  in 
hand.  Hester,  with  garden  hat  and  gloves  on,  is  urging 
something  in  low  rapid  tones. 

“  I  can’t  oblige  you,”  we  hear  him  say.  “  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject.” 

We  are  close  by  now,  and  Hester  turns  to  me  sud¬ 
denly  and  beckons  me  to  walk  with  her  to  a  little 
distance. 

“  Coralie,  is  this  true  ?  are  you  going  to  demean 
yourself  to-morrow  by  riding  a  race  with  that  harum- 
scarum  Irishman  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  the  ground  is  to  be  marked  out  to-day.  I 
do  not  see  that  I  demean  myself  at  all.’’ 

I  turn  from  her,  but  she  holds  me  back. 

“  Our  feelings  and  opinions  differ  on  the  subject. 
At  all  events,  you  risk  an  accident.” 

“lam  not  afraid,  and  your  brother  is  not  afraid  to 
trust  me  with  the  life  and  limbs  of  his  favourite  horse. 
Jilt  is  of  more  consequence  than  I  am.  A  girl  is  a 
much  less  valuable  animal  than  a  horse  now-a-days.” 

“  Childish  obstinacy  !”  I  hear  her  murmur  as  I  walk 
away. 

“  Anything  for  a  sensation,  even  your  life,”  she  says 
as  she  reaches  my  side  again. 

In  another  moment  I  am  riding  off  with  Sir  Ivan. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

“  Hester  is  in  a  rage  about  this  bet  of  mine  with 
Desmond,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  “  But  I  can’t  help  it ;  lam 
not  altogether  under  her  thumb,  and  she’ll  have  to  put 
up  with  it  now.  The  fact  is  she  likes  the  fellow  still, 
and  she  is  afraid  of  his  getting  into  a  scrape  with  his 
uncle.’’ 

"  Do  you  think  she  likes  him  ?  I  have  fancied  lately 
she — she  likes  some  one  else.” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  it  can  be,  then.  I  hope  you  are 
not  feeling  nervous  about  this  race.  Desmond  tells  me 
you  are  quite  bent  on  it,  and  it  will  be  a  case  of  mortal 
offence  between  you  and  me  if  I  do  not  consent  to  it.” 

“So  it  will.  And  I  am  not  nervous.  The  only  thing 
I  fear  is  a  crowd  of  gazers.” 

“  The  ground  marked  out  is  to  be  all  within  the 
park.  There  will  not  be  a  soul  present  beyond  the 
people  at  Horneck.  The  mare  is  in  capital  condition. 
I  know  you  can  ride  her,  and  yet  I  wish — yes,  I  do 
honestly — I  wish  you  would  give  this  up.” 

“  I  can’t  now,”  I  return  hurriedly.  “  Do  not  ask 
me.  I  will  be  so  careful  of  Jilt.” 

“  As  if  I  cared  for  that !”  he  cries.  “  I  was  thinking 
of  you.  What  will  become  of  me  if  you  get  a  fall  ?” 
How  shall  I  answer  for  it  to — Mrs.  Mawdiit  ?” 

“  She  would  be  rather  glad  if  I  was  killed,”  I  answer, 
laughing.  •*  And  indeed  there  is  no  one  at  all  to  be 
sorry.” 

“  I  should  be,”  he  says  quietly.  “  And  so  would 
Lermit.” 

“  You  are  mistaken  there ;  no  one  would  care  less 


than  Paul  Lermit.  Why,  last  night,  he  went  away 
without  even  troubling  himself  to  say  good-bye.” 

“  Did  he  ?  Oh,  the  poor  fellow  is  under  a  cloud 
just  now  ;  you  must  not  notice  these  things.” 

“  If  he  were  not  under  a  cloud  it  would  make  no 
difference.” 

My  lip  quivers  ;  I  bound  on  a  dozen  yards  in  advance. 

When  Sir  Ivan  reaches  me  we  ride  some  little  way 
in  silence,  then  he  puts  his  hand  on  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle. 

“  Are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

“  Quite,”  I  say  bitterly. 

“  But  Hester  tells  me  it  is  only  a  mistake — only  some 
falsehood  of  Mr.  Mawditt’s  which  stands  between  you.” 

I  flush  up  with  anger,  then  grow  chill  again. 

“  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  cannot  believe  this  is  the 
case.  Paul  and  I  have  not  been  friends  this  long 
while.” 

Sir  Ivan  seems  to  ponder  on  my  words  ;  his  bridle 
hangs  loose,  his  horse  stumbles  slightly. 

“  Tantrums  is  like  myself,  he  scarcely  knows  the 
road  he  is  going  on.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  promised  once 
to  tell  you  something  you  had  said.  Shall  I  tell  you 
now  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  will,”  I  answer  innocently. 

“  You  said  in  jest,  ‘  I  should  like  to  make  a  conquest 
of  Sir  Ivan !’  Suppose  I  were  to  say  in  earnest  you 
had  done  so  ?” 

I  am  silent,  and  crimson  with  dismay  and  pain. 

“  No,  I  will  not  say  it,”  continues  Sir  Ivan,  and  his 
honest  voice  trembles.  “  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shadow  lying  between  you,  and  an 
attachment  old  as  your  own  life.  Hester  has  told  me 
that  I  have  no  chance  through  your  love,  though  I  may 
have  some  through  your  pique  !” 

Hester  again  !  How  I  hate  her  at  this  minute ! 

“  That  is  a  chance  I  would  not  take,”  he  continues. 
“  But  in  the  time  to  come,  if  it  is  found  there  is  a  barrier 
between  you  and  old  affections,  and  you  feel  you  can 
turn  to  a  new  one,  I  shall  hope  then  to  try  my  chance.” 

He  seems  to  wait  for  an  answer,  but  I  have  none  to 
give  him,  for  he  has  deliberately  told  me  he  is  not 
asking  for  my  love  now  ;  he  is  yielding  me  up  to  that 
ghost  of  Warfield,  Paul  Lermit’s  old  affection. 

“  You  are  right  to  be  silent.  Miss  Luttrell,’’  he  says. 
“  I  could  not  expect  a  word  from  you  now,  and  indeed 
I  would  not  have  it.  I  fear  I  have  been  ungenerous. 
I  fear  you  feel  I  have  been  taking*  advantage  of  the 
coldness  between  you  and  Lermit.” 

“  No  !  no  !  And  I  am  not  engaged  to  Paul.  I  never 
was  engaged  to  him.  He  has  never  spoken  a  word  of 
that  kind  to  me.” 

I  am  vehement  in  my  disclaimer ;  it  seems  so  hard 
and  bitter  to  me  to  be  looked  on  as  Paul’s  property 
when  he  does  not  move  a  finger  to  claim  me. 

“  No,  not  engaged ;  I  know  that.  There,  we  will 
say  no  more.  You  must  forget  all  this,  and  only  give 
me  a  thought  when  no  one  else  demands  it.” 

This  is  definite.  I  cannot  hurl  myself  at  his  head 
when  he  does  not  want  me.  Again  my  happiest,  best 
chance  of  a  real  home  slips  from  me.  Again  is  escape 
from  Warfield  cut  off,  and  all  others  fates,  except  the 
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fate  awaiting  me  there,  thrust  out  of  my  reach.  This 
time  I  feel  aggrieved,  and  the  anger  I  am  cherishing 
against  Hester  passes  on  from  her  to  Paul.  As  I  look 
at  Sir  Ivan’s  good,  kind  face  I  feel  these  two  have  lost 
me  an  honest  heart,  and  I  am  as  bitter  as  Jonah  beneath 
his  withered  gourd. 

“  Dog  in  the  manger,”  I  say  to  myself.  “  Yes, 
Mr.  Desmond  was  right.  Paul  is  cold  and  selfish.” 

The  old  rooted  memories  growing  about  my  heart  so 
long,  felt  the  touch  of  a  withering  finger  that  day  as  I 
rode  along  by  Sir  Ivan’s  side. 

We  have  reached  now  a  long  straggling  common 
lying  just  outside  the  small  town  in  which  Mr.  Linton 
lives.  Here  three  or  four  dingy-looking  tents  are  set 
up,  with  a  tribe  of  ragged  children,  happy  in  dirt  and 
liberty,  playing  around  them. 

“  This  must  be  the  gipsy  encampment  Hammet  was 
speaking  of,”  Sir  Ivan  says. 

And  he  and  I  check  our  horses,  and  make  them 
stand  still  a  moment  as  we  look  at  the  people.  The 
men  are  weaving  baskets,  and  do  net  stop  from  their 
work,  but  the  women  surround  us  in  an  instant,  and 
chatter  and  coax  for  money  in  that  way  gipsies  have  of 
begging,  and  not  seeming  to  beg. 

“Ah,  my  pretty  young  lady,  is  that  you  ?  I  told 
you  we  should  meet  again.” 

This  is  my  black-eyed  friend,  the  swarthy  queen  who 
had  paid  me  a  visit  at  Warfield.  I  recognise  her  as 
she  makes  her  way  towards  me,  pushing  the  others 
aside  as  if  I  were  her  own  peculiar  property. 

“  You’ll  let  me  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  lady,  and  the 
gentleman’s  too  ?  It  is  the  right  gentleman  this  time, 
and  a  merry  eye  and  a  kind  heart  he  has  as  ever 
beat - 

“  No,  no,  I  will  not  have  my  fortune  told  again. 
You  cannot  tell  a  true  one.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
mine  come  to  pass  yet.” 

“Wait  awhile,  lady,  and  it  will  all  come  as  I’ve 
said.  You’ll  give  the  poor  gipsy  something  just  for 
luck  ?  Your  shawl  brought  me  ill-luck,  pretty  lady. 
My  daughter  has  been  very  ill.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  I  do  not  think  my  shawl 
did  it.” 

Sir  Ivan,  meanwhile,  is  finding  it  rather  hard  to 
defend  himself  against  the  syrens  who  are  insisting  on 
reading  his  fate.  There  is  the  noise  of  many  tongues 
around  him,  and  his  own  voice,  above  them  all,  is 
answering  them  good-humouredly. 

The  woman  comes  close  to  my  horse,  pats  it,  and  says — 

“  You  won’t  go  back  to  Warfield,  pretty  lady  ?  ’ 

“  Yes,  I  return  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Better  stay  where  you  are,”  she  resumes  hurriedly. 
“  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  very  ill.  Some  of  our  people  were 
at  Warfield  to-day,  and  heard  the  news.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  her  if  she  is  ill,”  I  answer 
carelessly. 

The  woman  looks  at  me  keenly. 

“  A  serpent’s  lair  is  an  ill  resting-place  for  a  bird, 
lady.  You  will  rue  it  if  you  return  to  Warfield.” 

Guessing  she  has  some  secret  cause  of  her  own  for 
hatred  towards  Mr.  Mawditt,  I  do  not  much  heed  her 
words. 


“  Here  is  something  for  your  sick  daughter,”  I  say, 
opening  my  small  purse  and  holding  out  a  florin. 

To  my  surprise  she  waves  it  away. 

“  She  would  be  angry.  I  can’t  take  any  of  your 
money  for  her.  She  is  cared  for,  never  fear.  She  does 
not  want  it.  I’ll  have  it  for  myself  if  you  will.” 

I  drop  the  coin  in  her  brown  palm,  and  gather  up 
my  bridle  to  ride  away,  but  she  has  her  hand  on  it,  and 
stops  me. 

“  If  you  must  go  back  to  Warfield,  do  not  forget  what 
I  told  you  about  the  flower  in  the  window.  I  shall  see 
the  sign,  or  some  one  will,  and  help  will  come 
somehow.” 

I  shake  the  reins  free  of  her  grasp  and  join  Sir 
Ivan,  who  has  charged  his  tormentors  at  a  hand  gallop 
and  scattered  them.  In  another  minute  we  are  at  Mr. 
Linton’s. 

He  comes  to  the  door  on  hearing  our  voices,  and  the 
moment  I  see  his  pale,  patient  face  I  mark  a  new 
sorrow  on  it. 

“  Before  I  ask  you  to  alight,”  he  says,  “  I  must  tell 
you  there  is  sickness  in  the  house.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid,”  I  answer  ;  “  are  you  ?”  And  I 
turn  to  Sir  Ivan. 

“  That  depends  upon  what  it  is.  I  don’t  think  we’ll 
risk  your  taking  small-pox,  for  instance.” 

“  It  is  not  that,”  Mr.  Linton  says  ;  “  it  is  a  little  fever 
— not  an  infectious  fever — and  a  great  deal  of  weak¬ 
ness.” 

He  takes  us  into  a  parlour,  scrupulously  neat  but 
rather  chilly,  and  here  Sir  Ivan  leaves  us  to  talk  while 
he  strolls  into  the  garden  with  a  cigar. 

I  explain  eagerly  all  my  trouble  about  the  letter,  and 
my  inability  to  answer  it  as  I  had  never  read  the 
contents. 

“  I  sent  you  the  address  of  a  lawyer,”  Mr.  Linton 
says.  “  Will  you  write  to  him  now,  while  you  have 
freedom  and  power  to  do  it  ?” 

“  No ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  my  fate  and 
stay  on  at  Warfield  till — ■ — ” 

“Till  your  uncle  returns  from  India;  yes,  perhaps 
that  will  be  wisest.” 

It  was  not  what  I  meant ;  I  was  thinking  of  the 
search  I  had  resolved  to  make  at  Warfield,  but  I  would 
not  speak  of  this  to  Mr.  Linton. 

“  You  have  written  to  your  uncle,  of  course  ?”  he 
says. 

“  Yes,  and  I  have  told  him  to  address  to  me  here  ; 
I  knew  you  would  let  me  do  that.  You  will  take  care 
of  any  letter  that  may  come  ?  I  should  never  get  it  if 
he  directed  it  to  Warfield.” 

“  And  what  shall  I  do  with  your  letter.  Miss 
Coralie,  if  I  cannot  deliver  it  to  you  ?” 

I  reflect  a  moment  and  then  say,  “  Send  it  or  take  it 
yourself  to  Lady  Sara  Esdale.  You  will  try  first,  of 
course,  to  put  it  into  my  hands  ?” 

“  I  will  try  in  every  possible  way,  my  dear,  rely  on 
that.  When  may  I  expect  a  letter  for  you  from 
India  ?” 

I  had  written  to  my  uncle  on  the  first  night  of  my 
stay  at  Horneck,  and,  mindful  of  the  dust-phantom’s 
prying  eyes,  I  had  not  trusted  her,  but  placed  my  letter 
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io  the  Horneck  post-bag  myself.  I  count  up  the  weeks 
now,  and  give  Mr.  Linton  the  date  at  which  I  hope  for 
a  reply. 

“  It  will  be  just  eight  weeks  from  this  time.” 

“  And  then,  let  us  hope,  you  will  be  relieved  from 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  unpleasant  guardianship,”  Mr.  Linton 
says.  “  After  all,  it  is  a  very  little  time  to  wait.’’ 

True,  it  is  a  little  time,  but  it  may  be  long  enough 
to  kill  me.  I  cannot  help  the  shiver  of  foreboding,  the 
deep  sigh  that  escapes  my  lips. 

“  You  are  cold  !”  Mr.  Linton  cries.  “  If  you  do  not 
mind  coming  into  the  next  room  where  Delia  is  sitting, 
you  will  find  a  good  fire  there.” 

“  Delia  ?”  I  say  in  surprise. 

“  Yes,  my  granddaughter.  Ah,  Miss  Gjralie,  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  the  trouble  I  am  in.  You  remember 
the  old  trouble  about  my  son,  perhaps  ?” 

“  No,  Mr.  Linton  ;  I  never  heard  it.” 

“  My  dear,  it  was  simply  this  :  he  made  a  vagabond 
of  himself  at  nineteen  for  the  sake  of  a  half-savage,  hand¬ 
some  gipsy  girl.  He  married  her  at  a  re^stry-office,  and 
wandered  about  for  three  years.  Then  he  came  back 
to  his  mother  and  me,  a  dying  man.  He  brought  his 
little  child  with  him — we  were  half  ashamed  of  it,  Mrs. 
Linton  and  I — but  she  was  a  pretty  little  creature,  and 
won  her  way  with  us.  Before  he  died  we  promised 
him  to  be  good  to  her^and  we  have  kept  our  word.” 

A  look  of  pain  came  over  the  patient  blind  face,  and 
he  sighed  deeply. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Oiralie,  no  one  can  tell  what  a  source 
of  trouble  our  love  for  that  little  child  became  to  us. 
Mrs.  Linton  is  dead  now — yes,  I  am  thankful,”  twisting 
his  hands  together — “  dead,  and  spared  this  last  great 
trouble.  The  poor  child  could  not  help  it.  Miss  Coralie. 
She  had  gipsy  blood  in  her — a  wild,  wandering  blood, 
which  would  assert  itself  at  times.  Again  and  again 
her  mother  decoyed  her  away  from  us ;  sometimes  she 
was  away  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  it  was  months 
before  we  saw  her  face  again.  Always  she  came 
back  ragged,  untended,  pitiful  to  see.  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  imagine  all  the  grief,  the  horror  these 
absences  caused  my  wife  and  me.  At  first  we 
sought  for  the  child  frantically  ;  we  got  the  aid  of  the 
police,  we  tried  advertisements,  we  offered  rewards— 
all  in  vain.  At  length,  just  as  we  had  learned  patience, 
the  little  creature  would  be  left  at  our  door,  or  we 
should  find  her,  like  an  elf,  stolen  back  to  her  old 
place  by  the  fire,  or  in  her  little  bed  crying  fiercely  to 
herself.  It  would  take  weeks  to  smooth  the  savageness 
out  of  her,  and  make  her  quiet  and  gentle  again.  And 
it  was  but  labour  lost,  for  either  the  old  yearning  broke 
out  or  her  mother’s  strong  hand  seized  her,  and  we 
had  the  same  sharp  experience,  the  same  sorrow,  to 
suffer  over  agmn.  This  went  on  till  the  child  was 
nearly  twelve  years  old  ;  then  a  change  came  over  her, 
and  she  herself  implored  us  to  save  her  from  her 
mother  and  her  mother’s  kin.  We  took  every  pre¬ 
caution,  we  guarded  her  with  a  love  past  speech,  but 
we  woke  one  morning  to  find  her  gone.” 

His  voice  broke,  and  I  saw  every  line  in  his  v'orn, 
patient  fece  quivering  with  pained  thought. 

“  She  came  back  again  surely  ?”  I  said  eagerly. 


**  Yes,  Miss  Coralie,  but  the  kind  heart  she  had  tried 
so  cruelly  was  broken  then.  My  dear  wife  was  dead 
and  buried.  It  was  nearly  two  years  from  the  day  the 
child  fled  till  she  came  back  to  find  my  home  lonely  and 
empty.  I  had  lost  patience  with  her,  and  the  gap  had 
been  so  long  this  time  that  the  wrench  was  over,  and  I 
had  not  the  same  love  to  give  her  now.  She  saw  this, 
and  she  grew  pale,  ill,  spiritless.  The  house  was  very 
dull,  very  silent.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  silent  it  was. 
In  every  room  one  heard  the  clock  tick,  and  the  shutting 
of  a  door  startled  like  a  cannon-shot.  I  know  it  was 
terrible  for  her.  And  one  day  she  came  into  the  room 
when  I  was  playing  my  little  organ  here  solemnly 
to  myself,  and  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  by  my 
side. 

“  ‘  I  think  you  hate  me  !”  she  said  passionately. 

“  And  then  she  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  fierce  weeping 
that  my  heart  bled  for  her.  I  lifted  her ;  I  held  her  in 
my  arms  ;  I  soothed  her  as  best  I  could. 

‘“It  was  not  my  fault.  They  took  me  by  force,’ 
she  said,  hiding  her  face  on  my  shoulder.  ‘  And  I 
have  killed  poor  mamma.’ 

“This  was  the  name  she  always  gave  her  grandmother. 
And  as  she  spoke  her  heart  swelled  against  my  side, 
and  seemed  ready  to  burst,  and  her  sobs  broke  forth 
piteously. 

“  ‘  You  can  never  forgive  me,’  she  cried — ‘  never  !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes,  I  can,  only  you  must  promise  not  to 
wander  away  again.’ 

‘“I  can't  promise,’  she  cried  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
‘  They  are  always  pulling  at  my  heart-strings  ;  and  the 
house  is  so  dull,  so  sunless  and  stifling,  I  am  going  mad 
in  it !’ 

“  *  You  are  ungrateful,’  I  said  to  her  quietly. 

“  At  this  she  looked  at  me  in  a  wild  way,  and  cast 
her  arms  about  my  neck. 

“  ‘  Don’t  say  that  to  me,’  she  sobbed.  *  I  can’t  bear 
it.  My  poor  mother  is  so  jealous,  so  wildly  jealous, 
that  I  think  she  would  kill  me  if  I  owned  I  stayed  in 
this  home  with  a  willing  heart.  She  is  coming  again 
for  me  soon’ — and  her  slight  arms  grew  tight  about 
my  neck — ‘  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  save  me. 
Send  me  away  to  a  foreign  land,  where  I  can  have 
schooling,  and  let  no  one  know  where  I  am,  not  even 
your  dearest  friend.’ 

“  That  is  how  it  happened.  Miss  Coralie,  that  I  sent 
Delia  over  to  France,  and  she  came  home  in  a  few  years 
a  handsome,  clever  young  lady.  Then  I  thought  I  should 
have  peace,  and  a  good  grandchild  to  comfort  me  in 
my  old  age” — he  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  brow 
with  a  heavy  sigh — “  but  it  has  all  happened  differently 
to  my  hopes — yes,  yes,  very  different.  We’ll  say  no 
more.  It  is  best  not  to  tdk  of  sorrow.  The  poor 
child  is  ill  now.  I  must  be  gentle  with  her.  Will  you 
mind  seeing  her.  Miss  Coralie  ?  Perhaps  it  will  do  her 
good  to  hear  a  kind  word  from  you,  and  see  your 
blithe  face.” 

“  I  will  see  her,”  I  answered. 

But  my  heart  misgave  me  terribly.  I  felt  sure  she 
was  the  Delia  I  had  seen  in  Ruby  Viall’s  cottage — the 
girl  who  had  visited  Warfield  so  strangely. 

“  Where  was  she  at  school  in  France  ?”  I  asked,  as 
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I  took  Mr.  Linton’s  arm  to  lead  him  to  his  grandchild’s 
room. 

“  She  was  at  Dieppe,  Miss  Coralie ;  that  is  no  secret 
now.” 

Dieppe !  Could  it  be  that  Hester  was  right  ?  Had 
that  small-hearted  spider  Charlie  Mawditt  seen  the 
girl  there  a  year  ago  and  poisoned  her  with  his  breath  ? 
The  thought  made  me  hate  him. 

“  My  dear,  here  is  a  young  lady  come  to  see  you, 
one  I  have  talked  of  often  as  a  dear  pupil  of  mine 
whom  I  have  taught  from  childhood ;  and  she  has  a 
wonderful  voice.  You  would  never  forget  it  if  you 
heard  her  sing.  It  is  Miss  Luttrell.” 

All  this  he  says  cheerfully,  with  a  half-smile,  and 
sightless  eyes  turned  anxiously  towards  the  girl  to  whom 
he  speaks.  She  is  reclining  in  a  large  armchair,  with 
pillows  all  around  her,  and  her  wan  white  face  is  lying 
back  on  one,  which  is  covered  with  a  red  shawl — my 
red  shawl — against  which  her  hair  shows  of  Egyptian 
blackness,  and  her  eyebrows  seem  arched  ebony. 

As  we  enter  her  great  black  eyes  flash  at  me  in 
recognition,  her  face  flushes  sudden  crimson,  her  frame 
trembles  and  quivers  like  some  broken  flower  in  the 
wind,  she  lifts  her  two  wan  hands  imploringly  and 
clasps  them,  as  praying  to  me  for  silence.  I  answer  her 
with  a  pitying  look,  and  raise  my  finger  to  my  lips. 
The  blind  man’s  eyes  are  on  us  listening  with  the  old 
patient,  wistful  look,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  were  guilty 
of  treachery  as  I  come  forward  and  speak  to  Delia  as 
though  she  and  I  were  entire  strangers. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

We  talked  on  ordinary  things,  her  illness  first,  but 
even  in  speaking  of  this  she  fled  swiftly  away  from 
the  edge  of  any  topic  touching  on  Warfield,  or  the  wild 
district  of  Exmoor,  where  I  had  seen  her  lying  under 
the  cruel  care  of  old  Ruby  Viall. 

**  You  are  very  weak  still  ?”  I  say  to  her  inquiringly. 

“  Yes  ;  I  cannot  even  stand  yet.  I  fear  it  will  be 
weeks  before  I  shall  walk  about  again.” 

There  is  an  eager,  feverish  look  in  her  eyes,  and  as 
mine  meet  them  they  fall  with  a  little  quiver  of  the  lids. 
Unconsciously,  vaguely,  she  is  feeling  that  thrill  of 
resolve  inimical  to  her  purpose  which  is  now  coursing 
through  my  nerves. 

“  She  knows  where  these  papers  are  for  which  she  is 
going  to  search,”  I  say  to  myself.  “  I  do  not  know, 
but  then  I  shall  have  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  her  ;  the 
advantage  is  on  my  side.” 

“  Not  weeks,  my  dear,”  Mr.  Linton  says ;  “  the 
doctor  thinks  you  may  take  a  drive  in  ten  days.” 

“  Yes,”  I  return,  “  but  that  will  not  be  walking, 
will  it.  Miss  Linton  ?  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  walk  for  some  time.” 

I  try  to  speak  kindly,  but,  in  spite  of  my  effort, 
there  is  a  tiny  thread  of  elation  in  my  voice.  Her  wan 
face  flushes,  two  burning  spots  rest  upon  her  cheeks, 
her  thin  hands  clench  themselves  involuntarily. 

“  Some  time,  yes  ;  but  I  shall  be  well  time  enough. 
I  am  determined  to  be  well.  I  am  stronger  every  day.” 


“  Yes,  yes,  darling,’’  Mr.  Linton  says ;  “  but  we 
must  not  try  to  get  on  too  fast ;  we  must  be  patient, 
must  we  not.  Miss  Coralie  ?” 

The  girl  gives  me  a  look  of  fire ;  she  tries  to  read 
my  soul. 

“  Oh,  this  patience  kills  me  !”  she  says,  leaning  back 
her  tired  head  on  the  pillow.  “  Are  you  patient,  Miss 
Luttrell  ?” 

“  Not  very.  But  I  am  obliged  to  practise  patience 
notwithstanding.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  Delia  darling.  Miss  Coralie  has  not  such 
a  happy  home  as  you,  rich  as  it  is.” 

“  But  you  are  away  from — from  Warfield  now  ?”  she 
says  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  but  I  am  soon  going  back  to  it.” 

“  How  soon  ? — in  a  month  ?” 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  answer  her  and  say,  “  I  am 
going  back  to-morrow.”  Perchance  the  act  she  is  con¬ 
templating  is  wicked — she  is  yearning  to  commit  some 
great  wrong,  but  she  thinks  it  will  purchase  her  hap¬ 
piness,  and,  weak  as  she  is  now,  I  am  not  cruel  enough 
to  dash  her  sinful  hope  to  the  ground. 

“  In  less  than  a  month,”  I  say  softly. 

“  And  you  are  happy  where  you  are.  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

“  Yes,  very.” 

“  Then  you  ought  to  stay  there.  Persuade  her  to 
stay,  grandad.” 

And  she  takes  Mr.  Linton’s  hand  and  fondles  it. 

“  How  much  less  than  a  month.  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

I  am  spared  the  pain  of  replying,  for  Sir  Ivan  comes 
to  the  door. 

“  Is  your  business  finished  ?  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  home  now.” 

“  Yes  ;  lam  quite  ready.” 

“  Then  I  will  order  the  horses.” 

And  he  goes  away,  Mr.  Linton  with  him.  Delia’s 
eyes  follow  them  till  the  door  is  closed,  then  she  turns 
to  me  feverishly. 

“  Thank  you  for  not  saying  you  had  seen  me  before. 
It  would  grieve  my  grandfather  to  know  I  had  been  so 
ill-cared  for.  I  remember  your  face  at  the  cottage, 
though  I  was  very  ill  that  day.  I  was  delirious.  You 
must  not  heed  anything  I  said.” 

“  Must  I  not  ?  Was  it  all  delirium  ?” 

“  I  think  it  was.  What  was  it  I  said  ?”  And  she 
bends  forward  eagerly. 

“You  took  me  for  a  ghost,”  I  return  evasively. 

“  Ah,  yes,  and  you  explained  to  me —  yes,  I  remember. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  my  fever,  you  know,  my 
wandering  to  Warfield.” 

“Was  it  ?  That  was  strange.” 

“  Yes,  I  thought” — she  passes  her  hand  over  her 
eyes  and  speaks  slowly — “  I  thought  I  should  find  my 
mother  there.  She  is  only  a  poor  wanderer.  She 
often  appoints  meetings  with  me  at  odd,  lonely  places. 
We  care  for  each  other,  though  she  is  but  an  outcast, 
and  people  are  always  trying  to  separate  us  and  make 
me  ashamed  of  her.  But  I  am  not — no,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  her !  Would  you  be  ashamed  of  your 
mother.  Miss  Luttrell,  if  you  were  me  ?” 

She  flings  her  hair  back  from  her  face  and  sits  up¬ 
right,  looking  a  little  wildly  at  me.  At  this  moment  I 
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sympathise  with  her.  The  account  she  has  given  of 
her  visit  to  Warfield  is  a  lie,  but  what  she  says  of  her 
mother  is  true,  and  it  speaks  to  my  heart,  for  people 
try  to  make  me,  too,  ashamed  of  my  mother. 

“  Certainly  not,”  T  answer  sturdily.  “  I  would 
always  be  tender  to  her ;  but  then  you  must  remember, 
too,  how  much  you  owe  to  Mr.  Linton.” 

Her  eyes  are  closed  through  weariness  or  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  excitement,  and  two  large  tears  well  slowly 
through  their  long  lashes  and  drop  on  her  burning 
cheeks.  She  wipes  them  hurriedly. 

“Yes,  I  owe  him  everything — and  I  am  making  such 
an  ungrateful  return.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  what 
shall  I  do  ?  If  I  could  only  get  well  directly  !” 

She  sinks  back  again,  and  I,  unwilling  to  weary  her, 
do  not  speak.  But  she  is  too  excited  for  quiet. 

“  Miss  Luttrell !  my  grandfather  is  very  proud  in 
his  way;  you  will  not  shock  his  prejudices,  you  will 
not  name  old  Ruby  Viall  to  him,  will  you  ?” 

I  give  her  my  promise,  and  then  she  says — 

“  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  her.  Miss  Luttrell.  I 
am  ashamed  of  old  Ruby.  She  is  so  selfish,  so  wicked. 
She  would  do  anything  for  money.  She  was  born  a 
gipsy,  but  she  married  a  man  who  rented  a  field  or 
two ;  that  made  her  proud” — the  girl  laughs  as  she 
speaks — “  and  her  covetousness  and  avarice  have  grown 
on  her  dreadfully.  She  is  very  old.” 

“  And  she  is  your  grandmother  ?” 

“  No,  my  great-grandmother ;  her  daughter  ran 
away  and  joined  the  gipsies,  and  became  my  mother’s 
mother.  You  see  I  have  very  bad  blood  in  me” — she 
laughs  bitterly — “  I  must  not  expect— no,  I  must  not 
expect  much  happiness.” 

Her  weary  flushed  face,  her  hands  wrung  together 
tightly,  tell  of  some  secret  grief.  I  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  comfort  because  of  the  strange  feeling  I  have 
of 'my  presence  being  distasteful  to  her,  and  because  of 
the  foreboding  in  my  heart  that  I  shall  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  deeper  sorrow  on  her  life. 

“  I  tire  you,”  she  says,  “  talking  of  myself.  How 
happy  you  must  be  at  Castle  Horneck,  Miss  Luttrell ! 
I  wonder  you  wish  to  go  back  to  Warfield.  But  you 
will  not  go  yet — not  for  a  month,  you  said  ?” 

Her  large  black  eyes  rest  on  me  mournfully,  longing 
to  see  an  affirmative  on  my  face,  but  I  fence  with  her 
question  and  put  it  back.  All  through  this  interview 
we  have  doubted  each  the  other,  and  wondered  at  each 
other,  and  have  not  dared  to  give  frank  question  and 
frank  answer.  She  is  not  sure  of  what  she  said  at  the 
cottage  in  her  fever,  so  fears  to  speak  of  it,  and  I, 
marvelling  at  what  that  knowledge  may  be  which  she 
holds  so  closely,  am  nevertheless  careful  to  ask  her 
nothing,  feeling  sure  I  should  be  but  playing  into  the 
enemy’s  hands. 

When  I  rise  to  go  I  would  have  offered  her  my 
hand,  but  my  quick  glance  sees  she  dreads  a  touch 
of  mine,  and  her  wan  fingers  are  busy  adjusting  her 
shawl. 

“  Good-bye,  Miss  Linton.  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again  when  you  are  better.” 

She  tries  to  smile. 

“  Thank  you.  My  first  drive  shall  be  to  Castle 


Horneck.  Grandfather  has  to  look  at  the  organ  there  ; 
perhaps  I  shall  see  you  then.” 

“  A  handsome  girl,”  Sir  Ivan  says  as  we  are  riding 
home,  “  but  she  has  such  restless  eyes,  and  an  odd 
gipsy  look  about  her  face.” 

In  the  afternoon  there  is  a  preliminary  gallop  over 
the  ground  of  the  coming  steeplechase.  Jilt  and  I 
acquit  ourselves  well ;  Mr.  Desmond  is  a  heavy  weight 
even  for  his  big  Irish  horse ;  the  betting  is  in  my 
favour.  Hester  stands  by,  with  her  indignant  nose 
growing  red  in  the  cold  wind,  and  her  handsome  eyes 
looking  steady  contempt  at  the  whole  proceeding.  She 
has  enlisted  Lord  Madern  on  her  side.  As  we  ride 
slowly  home  he  informs  me  he  does  not  approve  of 
steeplechasing  as  an  amusement  for  women,  and  a  fast 
young  lady  is  a  creature  very  abhorrent  to  his  manly 
mind. 

Does  he  wish  me  to  think  he  says  this  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  innocence,  or  is  it  because  he  looks  on 
fastness  as  a  masculine  prerogative,  and  he  fancies  I  am 
trenching  on  male  rights  ? 

I  have  n  )t  found  myself  endowed  with  much  liberty 
yet,  neither  does  it  ap|>ear  to  me  that  my  rights,  if  I 
have  any,  are  much  considered.  I  am  “  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,”  and  snubbed  at  all  times.  I  have 
neither  wealth,  position,  profession,  nor  freedom  ;  these 
all  belong  to  man.  Surely  I  may  for  once,  timidly  and 
with  infinite  flutterings  of  the  heart,  ride  over  two  miles 
of  ground,  even  though  this  ride  be  called  a  steeple¬ 
chase.  It  is  only  a  sort  of  protest  of  mine,  an  outburst 
against  hypocrisy  and  tyranny.  I  cannot  help  it  if  I  am 
nor  understood.  Those  who  have  suffered  as  I  have 
will  understand  and  be  sorry. 

“  Do  you  think  it  fast  if  ladies  hunt  ?”  I  ask  of  Lord 
Madern  as  I  look  into  his  young  face  and  meet  his 
wicked  old  eyes. 

“  Not  at  all.  A  great  many  ladies  hunt,’’  and  he 
strings  up  a  long  list  of  grand  names  from  the  Peerage, 
and  sings  praises  over  them  glibly. 

“  Well,  and  in  hunting  a  lady  has  to  jump  hedges 
and  fences  as  in  a  steeplechase,  so  the  fastness  consists 
only  in  the  name.” 

“  And  in  the  publicity,”  says  Hester,  “  and  the  bets 
and  the  mannish  air  there  is  about  it  altogether.” 

“  And  one  likes  to  see  women  so  very  feminine,” 
observes  my  lord.  “  One  is  pained  to  have  the  least 
delicacy  brushed  away.  A  woman  should  never  permit 
the  smallest  approach  to  masculinity  in  her  acts  or  her 
appearance.’’ 

I  look  at  Hester’s  handsome  hooked  nose  and  her 
brilliant,  powerful  beauty,  and  wonder  which  of  us  two 
is  most  like  a  man — she  or  I  ?  I  wonder  which  of  us 
would  rule  and  govern  and  manoeuvre  to  get  her  own 
way — she  or  I  ?  Her  husband  will  be  henpecked, 
though  her  theory  is  that  man  should  rule.  Mine  will 
find  me  very  weak  in  presence,  very  willing  to  be 
guided,  though  my  abstract  principles  of  justice  make 
me  believe  that  I  am  not  his  slave  or  his  chattel. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  ‘  Broo’  woman’  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  ?”  I  ask  of  my  fastidious  censor.  “  They  wear 
men’s  clothes,  they  break  and  sift  coal  and  load  carts. 
Is  that  masculine  ?  is  that  a  brushing  away  of  the  fine 
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feminine  delicacy  you  admire  ?  If  it  is,  I  never  heard 
you  or  any  man  complain  of  it.” 

I  ride  on  and  leave  him  to  ponder  on  my  words. 
This  pretence  of  chivalry,  this  feigned  regard  for  femi¬ 
nine  delicacy,  which  I  always  remark  in  men  whose  lives 
are  not  the  lives  of  saints,  rouses  the  fires  of  my  slumber¬ 
ing  wrath.  They  are  all  Mawditts  to  me,  old  and 
young.  They  talk  cant,  they  hold  the  cane  of  a  hypo¬ 
critical  schoolmaster,  they  lash  the  weak  and  the 
innocent  when  their  own  backs  most  need  the  scourge. 
I  would  ride  this  race  if  a  thousand  such  men  as  Lord 
Madern  withstood  me.  He  has  his  liberty  always.  I 
only  draw  a  free  breath  at  times.  And  I  am  going  back 
to  prison  to-morrow. 

In  my  own  room  I  lean  my  head  upon  my  hands 
and  return  in  spirit  to  Warfield.  I  see  the  aching 
weariness  of  my  days,  the  fear  of  the  long  nights.  I 
feel  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  the  crushing  tyranny  which 
will  wear  away  my  young  life  ;  and  I  mean  to  suffer  it 
all  for  Paul’s  sake,  and  win  back  his  inheritance  from 
the  Mawditt  clutch. 

The  thought  rouses  me  to  action.  I  have  this  morn¬ 
ing  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Sara,  in  which  she  tells 
me  how  I  shall  secrete  and  convey  the  papers  to  her  if 
I  succeed  in  my  search.  She  gives  me  minute  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  act.  I  learn  them  all  by  heart  and  burn 
the  letter.  I  dare  not  take  it  to  Warfield. 

She  has  also  sent  me  by  her  messenger  a  little  packet 
containing  twenty  sovereigns. 

“  You  may  need  money,”  she  says,  “  to  bribe  with. 
Bribery  is  fair  in  such  a  case.” 

She  does  not  say  I  may  need  it  also  for  flight,  but  I 
know  she  has  thought  of  this.  It  is  well  she  has  sent 
gold.  I  could  not  have  changed  a  note  easily.  My 
difficulty  now  will  be  to  hide  my  unusual  wealth  from 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  dust-phantom.  She  would  see  it 
in  my  trunk  ;  she  would  find  it  in  my  desk.  Mr. 
Mawditt  does  not  hesitate  at  false  keys,  so  I  must 
think  of  safer  places.  At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan. 

I  have  a  huge  piece  of  india-rubber,  a  piece  so  big 
that  it  has  often  excited  Paul’s  ridicule,  and  in  the  old 
days  when  he  patronised  and  teased  alternately  he 
sometimes  made  a  football  of  it,  and  sometimes  a 
target.  I  cut  slits  in  this  treasure  now,  and  insert 
therein  eight  sovereigns  ;  then  I  warm  my  india-rubber 
thoroughly  by  my  fire,  and,  lo  !  it  is  a  close  compact 
piece,  with  no  suspicion  of  gold  about  it  except  its 
weight.  I  must  trust  to  the  innocent,  unsuspicious  /osk 
of  my  new  purse  to  carry  off  its  guilty  heaviness.  I 
toss  it  up ;  I  knock  it  about ;  there  is  not  the  least 
noise  or  chink  of  money  in  it  anywhere.  It  is  as  whole 
and  sound  a  piece  of  india-rubber  as  any  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

I  have  twelve  sovereigns  still  to  hide.  I  look 
around  and  ponder.  Then  I  make  up  my  mind  to  take 
a  violent  fancy  to  the  pincushion  on  my  toilet-table  and 
beg  it  of  Lady  Horneck.  Knowing  she  will  give  it  I 
rip  it  deftly  and  put  six  sovereigns  among  the  bran ; 
then  I  sew  on  its  velvet  covering  again  and  smile  to  see 
how  good  a  disguise  it  is.  Six  pounds  more.  What 
shall  I  do  with  these  ?  Verily  I  cannot  tell.  Every 
suggestion  of  hiding-places  among  garments  I  discard 


at  once.  Testing’s  eyes  are  too  prying,  her  fingers  too 
busy,  for  such  a  risk. 

Ah  !  here  is  this  little  patent  inkstand  !  She  does  not 
trouble  pen  and  ink  very  often.  And  with  this  thought 
down  go  two  of  my  sovereigns  into  the  black  fluid  and 
become  invisible — the  ink  is  thick,  the  bottle  black — and 
I  screw  the  top  on  and  feel  happy. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  defeat  one’s  gaolers.  I  can 
understand  how  men  have  hammered  at  walls  through 
nights  of  agony,  and  dug  into  floors,  and  pounded 
bricks,  and  rejoiced  over  their  devices  like  demons 
escaping  from  purgatory.  Of  course  it  is  always  bad 
men  who  are  in  prison.  Well,  and  I  have  four  coins 
still  to  dispose  of;  and  my  puzzled  brain  can  devise  no 
lurking-place  for  them.  I  give  it  up  at  last  and  drop 
them  into  my  purse  till  such  time  as  a  new  inspiration 
shall  seize  upon  me. 

There  is  an  hour  yet  to  dinner.  I  employ  it  in 
writing  to  Lady  Sara  an  account  of  my  interview  with 
Delia  Linton,  and  the  discovery  I  have  made  that  she 
is  the  girl  who  visited  Warfield  and  whom  I  saw  at 
Ruby  Viall’s.  I  beg  her,  for  Mr.  Linton’s  sake,  to  do 
nothing  in  the  matter,  and  to  keep  my  discovery  secret 
from  Paul  and  Hester.  I  tell  her  also  that  I  have  seen 
Delia’s  mother,  the  gipsy- woman.  And,  although  it 
seems  an  idle  thing  to  mention,  I  tell  her  too  of  this 
woman’s  wish  that  I  should  signal  to  her  for  help, 
should  I  need  it,  by  means  of  a  flower  in  one  of  the 
ruined  niches  of  the  Abbey. 

I  finish  the  letter  with  thanks  for  her  gift,  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  will  not  forget  her  directions,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  that  she  will  not  fail  in  her  promises. 

I  go  down  to  put  my  letter  in  the  post-bag  myself. 
There  are  only  two  in  it  thus  early.  I  cannot  help 
seeing  the  writing  on  them  is  Hester’s.  I  turn  them 
over  with  one  of  my  long  fingers.  One  is  addressed 
to  Paul,  the  other  to  Mrs.  Mawditt  ! 

I  start  back  as  if  a  viper  had  stung  me.  My  letter 
shall  not  lie  side  by  side  with  these.  I  march  straight 
to  the  justice-room  and  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in  !”  says  Sir  Ivan’s  jolly  voice. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  a  smell  of  tobacco 
and  leather,  mingled  with  a  pinch  of  dog-kennel,  and 
in  the  midst  three  farmers  and  Sir  Ivan,  with  a  patient 
expression,  listening  to  their  grievances.  He  looks 
almost  shocked  on  seeing  me,  and  rises  instantly  and 
comes  to  the  door. 

“  Will  you  kindly  do  me  a  favour  ? — will  you  let  one 
of  the  men  go  with  this  letter  to  Lady  Sara’s  ?” 

“  Must  it  go  by  a  native  ? — won’t  the  post  do  !” 

“  If  you  would  not  mind - ” 

And  I  put  on  the  most  imploring  expression  possible 
to  my  insignificant  countenance. 

“  Of  course  not ;  I’ll  send  a  native  off  at  once  if  you 
wish  it.’’ 

I  do  wish  it.  And  when  my  letter  is  gone  I  feel  it 
is  sent  by  a  safer  messenger  than  the  post-bag. 

Later  on  that  evening  I  ask  Sir  Ivan  another  favour. 
I  beg  him  to  let  the  steeple-chase  take  place  an  hour 
earlier  than  had  been  agreed  on.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Hester’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Mawditt,  and  I  have  grown 
suspicious  as  the  deer  who  scents  danger. 


‘•Ifcila  N  a  recent  article,  with  a  view  to  the 
■jjaHffi"  adornment  of  our  houses,  especially 
»  those  in  cities  and  large  towns,  we 
entered  somewhat  in  detail  upon  the 
cultivation  of  ferns  in  what  are  usually 
H’  called  Wardian  cases.  As  part  of  the  same 
design,  it  is  our  present  intention  to  offer 
seme  practical  observations  upon  the  subject 
w  of  basket-work,  which  may,  w-e  think,  with  great 

advantage  be  made  available  for  the  like  purpose. 

®  Basket-work  hitherto  has  not  been  so  exten- 

V  sively  introduced  into  our  sitting-rooms,  halls, 
and  other  parts  of  a  dwelling-house  well  adapted  to 
its  reception,  nor,  indeed,  so  prominently  made  use  of 
in  the  decoration  of  our  lawns  and  terraces,  as  it  might 
be.  Out-of-doors  the  management  of  flower-baskets 
is  easy  enough.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the 
growth  of  flowers  in  them  as  to  their  growth  upon 
rockwork  or  in  borders  generally  -,  but  within-doors 
this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  and  no  doubt  the  difficulty 
attending  their  proper  management  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  repeated  failures  experienced  with 
them,  have  operated  as  a  great  discouragement. 

When  tastefully  arranged  and  furnished  with  well- 
selected  plants,  under  a  treatment  that  will  keep  them 
healthy  and  thriving,  they  are,  without  doubt,  highly 
ornamental;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  these  appliances  present  nothing  but 
confused  masses  of  sickly  and  half-dead  vegetation,  it 
is  certainly  far  better  to  dispense  with  them  altogether. 

The  two  materials  of  which  baskets  are  usually 
constructed  are  iron  wire  and  wood.  When  the 
former  is  used  it  should  always  be  galvanised,  for 
though  at  the  outset  this  may  be  a  trifle  more  expen¬ 
sive,  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  more 
economical  than  common  iron  wire  painted.  It  does 
not  rust,  neither  does  it  become  scratched  or  dis¬ 
coloured,  which  are  very  material  advantages,  for,  in 
consequence,  no  time  or  trouble  need  be  given  to 
painting,  which  all  other  wirework  ought  to  receive,  at 
any  rate,  once  a  year.  Moreover,  in  our  opinion,  the 
tint '  of  the  galvanised  material  harmonises  far  better 
with  most  flowers  than  the  different  shades  of  green, 
which  is  the  colour  generally  used. 

Although  woodwork  must  be  allowed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  wirework  in  its 
lightness  has  one  especial  advantage  over  it.  Wire 
stands  and  wire  baskets  are  much  lighter  than  those 
made  of  wood  of  equal  capacity  ;  and  it  can  readily  be 
seen  of  what  importance  this  is  when  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  such  situations  that  they  must  continually  be 
moved  for  some  cause  or  another,  as,  for  instance, 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  window.  Again,  for 
plants  in  pots  which  have  saucers  under  them  to  catch 
the  drainage,  wirework,  from  its  lightness,  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  also,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  best  for  sus¬ 


pended  plants,  which  must  be  taken  down  to  be 
watered.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  suspension 
is  by  means  of  a  chain  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  and  provided 
with  a  ring  at  a  proper  height  from  the  floor,  to  which 
ring  the  basket  can  be  attached  by  a  hook  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  three  pieces  of  chain  which  are 
used  to  support  it  and  preserve  a  level  balance.  These 
suspended  baskets  are  highly  useful,  for  many  trailing 
plants  can  be  introduced  into  our  houses  by  their 
means.  They  are  well  adapted  also  for  the  growth  of 
several  sorts  of  ferns  ;  we  may  single  out  for  especial 
notice  the  “  stag’s-horn”  ferns,  which  are  singularly 
handsome  when  in  this  way  planted  and  suspended. 
Orchids,  perhaps,  are  more  successfully  treated  in 
small  wooden  baskets,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre¬ 
sently.  The  effect  produced  by  these  hanging  baskets 
interspersed  with  Chinese  lanterns,  when  a  large  con¬ 
servatory  is  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  is  remarkably 
striking.  A  few  of  them  may  also  with  much  advan¬ 
tage  be  hung  from  the  roof  of  any  window-greenhouse 
when  the  whole  height  of  the  window  is  inclosed,  for 
here  something  always  seems  absolutely  required  to 
break  the  otherwise  large  blank  space  at  the  top.  We 
have  in  our  mind’s  eye  while  writing  one  of  the  prettiest- 
window  arrangements  which  we  have  ever  met  with, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  house  is  large  and 
handsome,  situated  in  one  of  the  best  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  squares  which  were  built  as  the  residences  of 
city  magnates  many  years  ago,  but  which  the  extension 
of  London  in  these  modern  times  has  left  just  outside 
the  precincts  of  fashionable  life.  A  splendid  stone  stair¬ 
case  leads,  on  the  first  floor,  to  a  large  landing,  in 
which  is  a  recess  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  The 
window  in  this  recess  is  lofty,  and  although  there  is 
really  nothing  objectionable  to  be  shut  out  from  view 
— for  a  fine  plane-tree  grows  in  the  small  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  the  stabling  beyond  is  covered 
with  ivy — still  the  site  is  well  suited  for  the  exercise 
of  that  good  taste  which  has  rendered  its  present 
arrangements  most  attractive  and  ornamental.  The 
outside  window  is  glazed  with  large  squares  of  semi¬ 
transparent  glass,  proper  ventilation  being  provided  at 
the  top,  and  the  doors  on  the  landing  side,  which  are 
folding  doors,  are  glazed  wholly  with  clear  plate-glass. 
The  entire  bottom  surface  of  this  window-greenhouse, 
which  has  been  kept  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  landing,  forms  a  waterproof  tank  of  galvanised 
iron  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  The  fronts 
under  the  window  and  the  two  sides,  to  the  height  of 
about  four  or  five  feet,  have  been  tastefully  fitted  up 
with  rockwork,  built  of  stones  and  woodand  with  a  free 
use  of  virgin  cork,  while  grottoes  and  caves  have  been 
formed  of  the  same  materials,  and  rest  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  which  is  itself  covered  with  shingle.  The 
tank  is  supplied  from  the  house  cistern  with  water, 
which,  by  an  easy  process  and  very  little  waste,  is 
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c,)ntinually  kept  flowing.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain 
which  is  easily  set  at  work  by  a  tap  on  the  outside  of 
the  case.  The  tank,  we  must  remark,  is  used  as  an 
aquarium,  and  contains  several  sorts  of  our  smaller 
fishes  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver  carp.  This 
window-greenhouse  is  furnished  throughout  with 
plants  in  pots,  for  which  receptacles  have  been  made 
in  the  different  rockeries,  and  these  have  been  so 
nicely  managed  by  means  of  a  covering  of  virgin  cork 
that  not  a  single  pot  can  be  seen  -,  but  all  these  pot 
specimens  of  ferns,  lycopodiums,  sedums,  saxifrages, 
and  other  things,  have  the  appearances  of  natural 
growth.  The  whole  scene  is  always  fresh  and  bright; 
the  fountain  from  its  finest  jets  sends  a  delicious  spray 
which  keeps  everything  in  perfect  cleanliness  and 
vigour. 

The  still,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  most  things,  and  on  occasions 
when  a  more  elaborate  display  has  been  thought  re¬ 
quisite  we  have  seen  delicate  plants  for  the  stove- 
house  with  safety  introduced.  However,  the  general 
ornamentation  during  the  winter  months  is  effected  by 
ferns  and  Alpine  plants,  of  which  we  shall  give  lists 
and  some  cultural  information  as  we  proceed.  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  that  by  a  careful  closing 
of  the  inner  doors  before  the  warmth  of  the  dwelling- 
house  has  gone  off,  and  by  selecting  plants  moderately 
hardy  for  winter  use,  no  additional  heating  has  ever  been 
thought  necessary  ;  and  although  this  window-garden 
has  now  passed  through  several  winters,  we  believe 
that  it  has  never  suffered  the  least  harm,  even  during 
severe  frost.  Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  this 
particular  case  is  to  illustrate  the  management  of  flower- 
baskets,  for  here  there  are  several  hanging  from  the 
roof  at  different  heights  from  the  flooring.  Some  of 
these  are  filled  with  ferns,  and  others  with  trailing 
plants,  among  which  the  graceful  scarlet  aeschynanthus, 
which  is  found  in  its  native  perfection  of  loveliness  in 
the  forests  of  Brazil,  is  always  conspicuous.  These 
baskets  do  not  contain  pots,  but  they  are  constructed 
of  a  small  mesh  wire,  and  filled  with  moss,  cocoanut 
fibre,  and  turfy  peat  soil,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
broken  crocks.  So  arranged,  many  of  the  plants  grown 
in  them  shoot  out  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  baskets  are 
not  seen,  but  they  form  suspended  masses  of  vegetation. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  “  stag’s-horn”  ferns,  which 
stretch  out  their  long,  graceful  antlers  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  best  plan  of  giving  water  to  small  baskets, 
whether  of  wire  or  wood,  is  to  remove  them  from  the 
ring  of  the  chain  and  dip  them  in  a  tank  or  pail  of 
water,  over  which  they  should  be  supported  until  all 
fear  of  damage  from  any  dropping  of  water  is  at  an 
end.  In  the  window-garden  just  described  the  jets 
from  the  fountain  supply  all  the  moisture  required. 
We  would  observe  in  passing  that  almost  every  town 
house  has  one  or  more  window  recesses  which  could 
be  turned  to  a  like  good  account.  A  little  good  taste 
alone  is  needed  in  the  arrangement,  and,  beyond  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  we  will  promise  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  make  the  experiment  an  abundant 
fund  of  amusement  and  a  delightful  occupation  in 
attending  to  these  household  pets. 


Wire  baskets  and  stands  of  large  dimensions,  when 
used  in  sitting-rooms,  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
windows  as  possible,  and  if  there  be  sufficient  light 
admitted  they  can  be  made  with  two,  or  even  three, 
tiers  for  the  standing  of  pots.  The  pots  must  be 
turned  round  occasionally  to  prevent  the  plants  they 
contain  drawing  towards  the  window  glass.  If  saucers 
be  not  used,  a  tray  of  zinc,  tin,  or  galvanised  iron 
must  be  placed  for  the  pots  to  stand  in,  and  to  this 
tray  a  tap  must  be  attached  to  draw  olF  the  draining 
when  necessary,  and  thus  save  from  injury  the  carpet 
of  the  room.  Indeed,  from  fear  of  accident,  it  is 
safest  to  place  all  flower-stands  on  the  boarded  floor 
of  the  room,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to  spread  india- 
matting,  or  some  such  material,  underneath.  The 
supply  of  water  and  the  getting  rid  of  refuse  water  are 
great  difficulties  attending  the  growth  of  plants  in 
nicely-furnished  rooms.  However,  they  are  not  insuper¬ 
able  ;  they  are  to  be  overcome,  the  latter  by  the  use  of 
saucers,  or,  what  is  better,  by  providing  the  metal 
trays  with  taps,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  ; 
and  the  former  by  great  care  in  the  use  of  the  watering- 
pot.  Very  pretty  little  rustic  baskets  may  be  formed 
from  straight  pieces  of  the  branches  of  trees  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Take  sixteen  such  pieces,  14  or 
16  inches  long,  fit  them  together  by  fours  after  the 
manner  of  what  are  called  Oxford  frames  by  picture- 
dealers,  lay  these  frames  one  over  another,  and  fasten 
them  together  at  the  four  corners,  leaving  an  inch  or 
more  space  between  each.  Then  form  a  bottom  of 
cross-pieces  in  the  same  way.  Oak  and  hazel  are  the 
best  sorts  of  wood.  Lined  with  moss,  &c.,  and  filled 
with  soil  as  before  mentioned,  these  baskets  are  very 
suitable  for  orchids  and  such-like  plants  to  be  grown 
suspended.  Wooden  baskets  can  be  made  in  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Any  amateur,  without 
much  knowledge  of  the  carpenter’s  art,  may  fashion  for 
himself  the  sort  which  will  best  suit  the  site  which  he 
intends  it  to  occupy.  Any  rough  old  box  or  packing- 
case — and  nothing  is  better  than  an  empty  three-dozen 
wine-case — may  form  the  basis.  A  few  holes  must  be 
drilled  in  the  bottom  of  it  for  drainage,  which  should 
fall  into  a  zinc  tray  underneath.  Virgin  cork  skilfully 
laid  on  the  outside  surface  and  edges  of  this  case  will 
speedily  convert  it,  when  placed  upon  four  rustic  legs, 
into  a  flower-stand  at  once  convenient  and  ornamental, 
and  only  to  be  made  more  attractive  when  furnished 
by  the  good  taste  of  its  owner  with  a  full  complement 
of  the  choicest  and  loveliest  plants. 

We  have  seen  very  useful  flower-stands  made  of 
terra-cotta.  They  are  not  adapted  to  sitting-rooms, 
but  may  well  be  introduced  into  halls,  long  stone 
passages,  paved  ways  under  verandas,  &c.,  &c.  If  we 
remember  right  we  met  with  them  first  at  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden’s  warehouse.  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  and  they  are  called  “  Thistle  waite’s  Rustic 
Terra-Cotta  Arboretes.”  They  are  made  in  different 
forms,  but  all  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  knotted 
and  gnarled  branches  and  trunks  of  old  forest  trees. 
When  filled  with  ferns,  &c.,  the  effect  is  certainly  very 
good,  and  they  have  one  great  advantage  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  rot  from  the  wet,  as  must  be 
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the  case  with  all  woodwork.  Notwithstanding,  we 
give  a  decided  preference  to  natural  wood  over  any 
imitation  of  it,  however  well  executed. 

In  a  previous  article  we  entered  fully  into  the  nature 
of  the  soil  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  ferns,  &c.,  in 
Wardian  cases,  and  here  we  need  only  remark  that  the 
proportions  there  given  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
composition  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  most  plants 
in  large  baskets.  Perhaps,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  ferns,  benefit  will  be  received  by  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  sand  and  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
well-rotted  manure.  Old  cow-dung  dried  and  pul¬ 
verised  is  the  best.  Should  the  soil  in  baskets  at  any 
time  require  enriching,  a  little  of  this  pulverised  manure 
can  be  spread  over  the  surface  before  watering,  or  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  guano  can  be  mixed  in  the  watering- 
pot.  Whatever  soil  is  used  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  exclude  worms.  The  injury  done  by  them 
both  to  the  plants  and  to  the  soil  in  any  confined  space 
is  incalculable.  And  here  again  we  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  our  caution  respecting  the  leaf-mould  that  is 
used.  It  must  be  examined  closely  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  fungus  growth.  All  half-rotted 
woody  substances  are  subject  to  a  fungus  growth,  known 
under  the  name  of  mycelium,  a  small  whitish  fibre  which 
ramifies  with  astonishing  freedom  in  any  confined  space 
and  in  a  close  atmosphere.  This,  by  feeding  upon  the 
roots  and  at  the  same  time  robbing  the  soil  of  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  is  a  certain  destruction  to  plants  in  cases  if  not 
taken  in  time  and  effectually  removed.  Every  one,  of 
course,  wishes  to  have  flower-baskets  furnished  and 
gay-looking  all  the  year  round,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  once  in  the  year,  at  any  rate,  all  the  soil 
should  be  removed  and  fresh  soil  given.  The  time  is 
not  of  much  importance,  but  early  spring  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  most  convenient. 

Though  there  may  be  less  reality  of  garden  manage¬ 
ment  and  less  continued  amusement  in  furnishing  our 
houses  and  dwelling-rooms  with  plants  in  pots  under 
what  gardeners  call  the  “  plunging  system,”  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  far  better  display  can  be  produced 
by  it  than  by  any  other  means. 

We  have  left  until  the  last  the  most  difficult  part  of 
our  subject,  which  is  the  selection  of  such  plants  as  are 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  our  houses,  especially 
where  basket-work  is  used.  The  difficulty  consists, 
not  in  the  scarcity  of  materials,  but  in  their  super¬ 
abundance. 

In  Paris  and  most  continental  cities  all  kinds  of 
variegated-foliaged  and  flower-bearing  plants  are  made 
to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  adornment  of  rooms. 
Tenements,  great  and  small  alike,  are  rich  in  flowers. 
The  ill-paid  and  patient  sempstress,  wearied  with  the 


work  of  fashion’s  costliest  costumes,  turns  to  some 
well-loved  lily  or  simple  mignonette,  and  for  the 
moment  smiles  and  is  refreshed.  In  the  houses  of  the 
affluent  every  convenient  space  is  a  conservatory — 
palms  are  freely  introduced  where  space  admits;  of 
these  Chamaerop  humilis  and  excelsa  are  most  common. 
Dracaenas,  which  are  of  a  like  character,  are  also  to  be 
met  with,  likewise  small  specimens  of  the  aralia,  as 
A.  Siebaldii,  the  sweet-scented  daphnes,  euonymus, 
and  other  variegated  plants  from  Japan,  with  camellias 
and  azaleas  in  their  season.  The  oleander  and  pome¬ 
granate  are  special  favourites.  We  notice  these  as 
some  of  the  larger  plants  which  might  equally  well  be 
admitted  into  our  halls  and  corridors.  Aloes  and 
agaves  are  equally  suitable.  Yuccas  also  have  a  good 
effect  as  single  specimens ;  few  things,  indeed,  are 
more  elegant  than  Y.  recurva.  Of  smaller  plants  any 
of  the  following  will  be  found  useful : — Ageratum 
caelestinum,  Arabis  variegata,  any  of  the  different  sorts 
of  bedding  calceolarias,  Centaurea  argentea,  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  the  coleus  in  varieties,  gazanias,  helio¬ 
tropes,  the  sweet-scented  Humea  elegans,  some  choice 
lantanas,  the  pretty  blue  lobelia.  Lychnis  coronata, 
Penstemon,  the  Salvias,  of  which  there  are  several 
sorts,  saxifrages  and  sedums,  whose  names  are  legion, 
verbenas  also,  and  vincas.  Of  plants  to  trail  over  the 
sides  of  baskets  the  following  are  a  few  easy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  certain  to  produce  a  good  effect ; — 
Canariensis,  Coboea  scandens  variegata,  of  such  rapid 
growth  that  in  a  few  months  it  will  fill  a  large  space ; 
Convolvulus,  Lophospermum,  Maurandya,  and  Tro- 
poeolum — the  last  three  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring.  Of  ferns  the  following  varieties  at  e  all 
suitable: — Adiantum  capillus  veneris  (the  maiden-hair), 
Adiantum  pedatum,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum ; 
also  A.  Germanicum,  A.  marinum,  A.  trichomanes, 
A.  viride,  Athyrium  filixfcemina,  Athyrium  crispum, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  same  species  ;  Blechnum 
boreale,  Ceterach  officinarum,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  L. 
dentata,  C.  sempervirens.  Ferns  of  the  species 
Lastrea  are  generally  too  strong-growing  except  where 
the  space  is  very  large  ;  the  following  make  handsome 
specimens  : — Lastrea  dilatata,  L.  felix  mas  cristata,  L. 
rigida,  and  L.  spinulosa.  Of  the  Polypodiums  take — 
P.  dryopteris,  P.  phegopteris,  and  P.  cambricum ;  of 
Polystichum,  P.  lobatum  and  P.  plumosum  are  good 
sorts  ;  of  Pteris,  ail  the  varieties  are  very  ornamental, 
especially  P.  argyrcea,  P.  cretica  albo  lineata,  and  P. 
tricolor.  We  have  omitted  two  beautiful  Nephrolepis, 
N.  exaltata  and  N.  davalliodes,  also  the  elegant  Os- 
munda,  O.  regalis  and  O.  cristata,  for  which,  if 
possible,  a  place  should  be  provided. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  RED  CHESSMEN. 

L  IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 


"h^KW^HE  tale  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  refugee  became  more  rife  after 
Isabella  had  begun  to  study  Italian.  She 
liked  to  have  the  musical  Italian  words 
linger  on  her  tongue.  She  quoted  Italian 
w  poetry,  read  Italian  history.  In  conversa- 
^  tion  she  generally  talked  of  the  present, 
•w  rarely  of  the  past  or  the  future.  She  lis- 
tened  with  wonder  to  those  who  had  a 
w  talent  for  reminiscence.  How  rich  their  past 
must  be,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
dwell  in  it !  Her  own  she  thought  very 
meagre.  If  she  wanted  to  live  in  the  past,  it  must 
be  in  the  past  of  great  men,  not  in  that  of  her 
own  little  self.  So  she  read  of  great  painters  and  great 
artists,  and  because  she  read  of  them  she  talked  of 
them.  Other  people,  in  referring  to  bygone  events, 
would  say,  “  When  I  was  in  Trenton  last  summer,’’ 
“  In  Cuba  the  spring  that  we  were  there but 
Isabella  would  say,  “  When  Raphael  died,  or  when 
Dante  lived.”  Everybody  liked  to  talk  with  her — 
laughed  with  her  at  her  enthusiasm.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  inspiring,  too,  in  this  enthusiasm ;  it  compelled 
attention,  as  her  air  and  manner  always  attracted  notice. 
By  her  side,  the  style  and  elegance  of  the  Misses  Tar- 
letan  faded  out ;  here  was  a  moon  that  quite  extin¬ 
guished  the  light  of  their  little  tapers.  She  became 
the  centre  of  admiration ;  the  young  girls  admired 
her,  as  they  are  prone  to  admire  some  one  particular 
star.  She  never  courted  attention,  but  it  was  always 
given. 

“  Isabella  attracts  everybody,”  said  Celia  to  her 
mother.  “  Even  the  old  Mr.  Spencers,  who  have  never 
been  touched  by  woman  before,  follow  her,  and  act  just 
as  she  wills.” 

Little  Celia,  who  had  been  quite  a  belle  hitherto, 
sank  into  the  shade  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant  Isabella. 
Yet  she  followed  willingly  in  the  sunny  wake  that 
Isabella  left  behind.  She  expanded  somewhat  herself, 
for  she  was  quite  ashamed  to  know  nothing  of  all  that 
Isabella  talked  about  so  earnestly.  The  sewing  gave 
place  to  a  little  reading,  to  Mrs.  Lester’s  horror.  The 
Mountforts  and  the  Gibbses  met  with  Isabella  and 
Celia  to  read  and  study,  and  went  into  town  with  them 
to  lectures  and  to  concerts. 

A  winter  passed  away  and  another  summer  came. 
Still  Isabella  was  at  Dr.  Lester’s  ;  and  with  the  lapse  of 
time  the  harder  did  it  become  for  the  doctor  to  ques¬ 
tion  her  of  her  past  history,  the  more,  too,  was  she 
herself  weaned  from  it. 

The  young  people  had  been  walking  in  the  garden 
one  evening. 

“  Let  me  sit  by  you  here  in  the  porch,”  said  Lawrence 
Egerton  to  Celia ;  “  I  want  rest  for  body  and  spirit.  I 
am  always  in  a  battle-field  when  I  am  talking  with 


Isabella.  I  must  either  fight  with  her  or  against  her. 
She  insists  on  my  fighting  all  the  time.  I  have  to  keep 
my  weapons  bright,  ready  for  use,  every  moment.  She 
will  lead  me,  too,  in  conversation,  sends  me  here,  orders 
me  there.  I  feel  like  a  poor  knight  in  chess,  under 
the  sway  of  a  a  queen.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  chess,”  said  Celia 
curtly. 

“  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  you  a  little  ignorant,”  said 
Lawrence.  “  Please  stay  in  bliss  awhile.  It  is  repose, 
it  is  refreshment.  Isabella  drags  one  into  the  company 
of  her  heroes,  and  then  one  feels  completely  ashamed 
not  to  be  on  more  familiar  terms  with  them  all.  Her 
Mazzinis,  her  Tancreds,  heroes  false  and  true — it 
makes  no  difference  to  her — put  one  into  a  whirl  be¬ 
tween  history  and  story.  What  a  row  she  would  make 
in  Italy  if  she  went  back  there  !” 

“  What  could  we  do  without  her  ?’’  said  Celia  ;  “  it 
was  so  quiet  and  commonplace  before  she  came  !” 

“  That  is  the  trouble,”  replied  Lawrence,  “  Isabella 
won’t  let  anything  remain  commonplace.  She  pulls 
everything  out  of  its  place — makes  a  hero  or  heroine 
out  of  a  piece  of  clay.  I  don’t  want  to  be  in  heroics 
all  the  time.  Even  Homer’s  heroes  ate  their  suppers 
comfortably.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  in  your  father 
bringing  her  here.  Let  her  stay  in  her  sphere  queening 
it,  and  leave  us  poor  mortals  to  our  bread  and  butter.” 

“  You  know  you  don’t  think  so,”  expostulated 
Celia ;  “  you  worship  her  shoe-tie,  the  hem  of  her 
garment.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to,”  said  Lawrence;  “it  is  a 
compulsory  worship.  I  had  rather  be  quiet.” 

“Lazy  Lawrence!”  cried  Celia,  “it  is  better  for 
you.  You  would  be  the  first  to  miss  Isabella.  You 
would  find  us  quite  flat  without  her  brilliancy,  and 
would  be  hunting  after  some  other  excitement.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Lawrence.  “  But  here  she 
comes  to  goad  us  on  again.  Queen  Isabella,  when  do 
the  bull-fights  begin  ?” 

“I  wish  I  were  Queen  Isabella  I”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Have  you  read  the  last  accounts  from  Spain  ?  I  was 
reading  them  to  the  doctor  to-day.  Nobody  knows 
what  to  do  there.  Only  think  what  an  opportunity 
for  the  Queen  to  show  herself  a  queen  !  Why  will 
not  she  make  of  herself  such  a  queen  as  the  great 
Isabella  of  Castile  was  ?” 

“  I  can’t  say,”  answered  Lawrence. 

“  Queens  rule  in  chess,”  said  Horace  Gresham. '  “  I 
always  wondered  that  the  king  was  made  such  a  poor 
character  there.  He  is  not  only  ruled  by  his  cabinet, 
bishops,  and  knights,  but  his  queen  is  by  far  the  more 
warlike  character.” 

“  Whoever  plays  the  game  rules — you  or  Mr.  Eger¬ 
ton,”  said  Isabella  bitterly  ;  “it  is  not  the  poor  queen. 
She  must  yield  to  the  power  of  the  moving  hand. 
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I  suppose  it  is  so  with  us  women.  We  see  a  great 
aim  before  us,  but  have  not  the  power.” 

"  Nonsense !”  exclaimed  Lawrence,  “  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  With  some  women — for  I  won’t  be  personal — 
the  aim,  as  you  call  it,  is  very  small — a  poor  amuse¬ 
ment,  another  dress,  a  larger  house - ” 

“  You  may  stop,”  interrupted  Isabella,  “  for  you 
don’t  believe  this.  At  least,  keep  some  of  your  flings 
for  the  women  that  deserve  them ;  Celia  and  I  don’t 
accept  them.” 

“  Then  we’ll  talk  of  the  last  aim  we  were  discussing — 
the  ride  to-morrow.” 

The  next  winter  was  passed  by  Mrs.  Lester,  her 
daughter,  and  Isabella  in  Cuba.  Lawrence  Egerton 
accompanied  them  thither,  and  the  doctor  hoped  to  go 
for  them  in  the  spring.  They  went  on  Mrs.  Lester’s 
account.  She  had  worn  herself  out  with  her  house¬ 
hold  labours — very  uselessly,  the  doctor  thought — so 
he  determined  to  send  her  away  from  them.  Isabella 
and  Celia  were  very  happy  all  this  winter  and  spring. 
With  Isabella,  Spanish  took  the  place  of  Italian 
studies.  She  liked  talking  in  Spanish.  They  made 
some  friends  among  the  residents  as  well  as  among  the 
strangers,  particularly  the  Americans.  Of  these  last, 
they  enjoyed  most  the  society  of  Mrs.  Blanchard  and 
her  son  Otho,  who  were  at  the  same  hotel  with  them. 

The  opera,  too,  was  a  new  delight  to  Isabella,  and 
even  Celia  was  excited  by  it. 

“  It  is  a  little  too  absurd  to  see  the  dying  scene  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  sung  out  in  an  opera !”  remarked 
Lawrence  Egerton  one  morning ;  “  all  the  music  of 
the  spheres  could  not  have  made  that  scene  last  night 
otherwise  than  supremely  ridiculous.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  did  not  sit  by  us,  then,”  replied 
Celia  ;  “  Isabella  and  I  were  crying.” 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  Lawrence.  “  I  should  be  afraid 
to  take  you  to  see  a  tragedy  well  acted.  You  would 
both  be  in  hysterics  before  the  killing  was  over.” 

“  I  should  be  really  afraid,”  said  Celia,  “  to  see 
Romeo  and  Jtdiet  finely  performed.  It  would  be  too 
sad.” 

“  It  would  be  much  better  to  end  it  up  comfortably,” 
said  Lawrence.  “Why  should  not  Juliet  marry  her 
Romeo  in  peace  ?” 

“  It  would  be  impossible  !”  exclaimed  Isabella — 
“  impossible  to  bring  together  two  such  hostile  families ! 
Of  course  the  res  alt  must  be  a  tragedy.” 

“  In  romances,”  answered  Lawrence,  “  that  may  be 
necessary,  but  not  in  real  life.” 

“  Why  not  in  real  life  ?”  asked  Isabella.  “  When 
two  thunder-clouds  meet  there  must  be  an  explosion.” 

“  But  we  don’t  have  such  hostile  families  arrayed 
against  each  other  now-a-days,” said  Lawrence.  “The 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri  have  died  out,  unless  the  feud 
lives  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  of  the  present 
day.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  it  has  died  out  everywhere 
asked  Isabella. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Otho  Blanchard.  “  My  mother, 
Bianca  Bianco,  inherits  her  name  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestry,  and  with  it  come  its  hatreds  as  well  as  its 
loves.*" 


“  You  speak  like  an  Italian  or  Spaniard,”  said  Law¬ 
rence.  “  We  are  cold-blooded  Yankees,  and  in  our 
slow  veins  such  passions  do  die  out.  I  should  have 
taken  you  for  an  American  from  your  name.” 

“It  is  our  name  Americanised  we  have  made 
Americans  of  ourselves,  and  the  Bianchi  have  become 
the  Blanchards.” 

“  The  romance  of  the  family,  then,”  persisted  Law¬ 
rence,  “  must  needs  become  Americanised  too.  If  you 
were  to  meet  with  a  lovely  young  lady  of  the  enemy’s 
race  I  think  you  would  be  willing  to  bury  your  sword 
in  the  sheath  for  her  sake.” 

“  I  hope  I  should  not  forget  the  honour  of  my 
family,”  said  Otho.  “  I  certainly  never  could  as  long 
as  my  mother  lives ;  her  feelings  on  the  subject  are 
stronger  even  than  mine.” 

“  1  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  feelings 
dying  out,”  said  Isabella.  “  I  cannot  imagine  such 
diflerent  elements  amalgamating.  It  would  be  like  fire 
and  water  uniting.  Then  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  contest ;  the  game  of  life  would  be  over.” 

“  Why  will  you  make  out  life  to  be  a  battle  always  r” 
exclaimed  Lawrence  ;  “  won’t  you  allow  us  any  peace  ? 

I  do  not  find  such  contents  all  the  time — never,  except 
when  I  am  fighting  with  you.” 

“  I  had  rather  light  with  you  than  against  you,”  said 
Isabella,  laughing.  “  But  when  one  is  not  striving  one 
is  sleeping.” 

“  That  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  for  our  siesta,”  said 
Lawrence,  “  so  we  need  not  fight  any  longer.’’ 

Afterwards  Isabella  and  Cdia  were  talking  of  their 
new  friend  Otho. 

“  He  does  not  seem  to  me  like  a  Spaniard,”  said 
Celia,  “  his  complexion  is  so  light ;  then,  too,  his  name 
sounds  German.” 

“  But  his  passions  are  quick,”  replied  Isabella. 
“  How  he  coloured  up  when  he  spoke  of  the  honour 
of  his  family !” 

“  I  wonder  that  you  like  him,’’  said  Celia.  “  When 
he  is  with  his  mother  he  hardly  ventures  to  say  his  soul 
is  his  own.” 

“  I  don’t  like  his  mother,’’  said  Isabella ;  “  her 
manner  is  too  imperious  and  unrefined,  it  appears  to 
me.  No  wonder  that  Otho  is  ill  at  ease  in  her  presence. 
It  is  evident  that  her  way  of  talking  is  not  agreeable  to 
him.  He  is  afraid  that  she  will  commit  herself  in  some 
way.” 

“  But  he  never  stands  up  for  himself,”  answered 
Celia  ;  “he  always  yields  to  her.  Now  I  should  not 
think  you  would  like  that.” 

“  He  yields  because  she  is  his  mother,”  said  Isabella, 
“  and  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  contradict  her.” 

“  He  yields  to  you  too,”  said  Celia  ;  “  how  happens 
that  ?” 

“  I  hope  he  does  not  yield  to  me  more  than  is 
becoming,”  answered  Isabella,  laughing.  “  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  like  him.  After  all,  I  don’t  care  to  be 
always  sparring,  as  I  am  with  Lawrence  Egerton. 
With  Otho  I  find  that  I  agree  wonderfully  in  many 
things.  Neither  of  us  yields  to  the  other  ;  neither  of 
us  is  obliged  to  convince  the  other.” 

“  Now  I  should  think  you  would  find  that  stupid,” 
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said  Celia.  “  What  becomes  of  this  desire  of  yours 
never  to  rest,  always  to  be  struggling  after  something  ?” 

“  We  might  strive  together ;  we  might  struggle 
together,”  responded  Isabella. 

She  said  this  musingly,  not  in  answer  to  Celia,  but  to 
her  own  thoughts,  as  she  looked  away,  out  from  every¬ 
thing  that  surrounded  her.  The  passion  for  ruling  had 
always  been  uppermost  in  her  mind  ;  suddenly  there 
dawned  upon  her  the  pleasure  of  being  ruled.  She 
became  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  conquering  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  giving  all  to  another.  A  new 
sense  of  peace  stole  upon  her  mind.  Before  she  had 
felt  herself  alone,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  kindness  of 
the  home  that  had  been  given  her.  She  had  never 
dared  to  think  or  to  speak  of  the  past,  and  as  little  of 
the  future.  She  had  gladly  flung  herself  into  the  details 
of  everyday  life.  She  had  given  her  mind  to  the  study 
of  all  that  it  required.  She  loved  the  doctor,  because 
he  was  always  leading  her  on  to  fresh  fields,  always 
exciting  her  to  a  new  knowledge.  She  loved  him,  too, 
for  himself,  for  his  tenderness  and  kindness  to  her. 
With  Mrs.  Lester  and  Celia  she  felt  herself  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing.  They  admired  her,  but  they  never  came 
near  her.  She  led  them,  and  they  were  always  behind  her. 

With  Otho  she  experienced  a  new  feeling.  He  seemed, 
very  much  as  she  did  herself,  out  of  place  in  the  world 
just  around  him.  He  was  a  foreigner — was  not  yet 
acclimated  to  the  society  about  him.  He  was  willing 
to  talk  of  other  things  than  everyday  events.  He  did 
not  talk  of  “  things,”  indeed,  but  he  speculated,  as 
though  he  lived  a  separate  life  from  that  of  mere  eating 
and  drinking.  He  was  not  content  with  what  seemed 
to  everyday  people  possible,  but  was  willing  to  believe 
that  there  were  things  not  dreamed  of  in  their  philo¬ 
sophy. 

“  It  is  a  satisfaction,”  said  Lawrence  once  to  Celia, 
“  that  Isabella  has  found  somebody  who  will  go  high 
enough  into  the  clouds  to  suit  her.  Besides,  it  gives 
me  a  little  repose.” 

“  And  a  secret  jealousy  at  the  same  time  ;  is  it  not 
so  asked  Celia.  “  He  takes  up  too  much  of  Isabella’s 
time  to  please  you.” 

“  The  reason  he  please<«  her,”  said  Lawrence,  “  is 
because  he  is  more  womanly  than  manly,  and  she  thinxs 
women  ought  to  rule  the  world.  Now  if  the  world 
were  made  up  of  such  as  he  it  would  be  very  easily 
ruled.  Isabella  loves  power  too  well  to  like  to  see  it  in 
others.  Look  at  her  when  she  is  with  Mrs.  Blanchard. 
It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  them  together  !” 

“  How  can  you  say  so  ?  I  am  always  afraid  of  some 
outbreak.” 

These  families  were,  however,  so  much  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  that,  when  the  doctor  came  to  summon  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  Isabella  home,  Mrs.  Blanchard  was 
anxious  to  accompany  them  to  New  England.  She 
wondered  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find  a  country-seat 
somewhere  near  the  Lesters  that  she  could  occupy  for 
a  time.  The  doctor  knew  that  the  Willows  was  to  be 
vacant  this  spring.  The  Fogertys  were  all  going  to 
Europe,  and  would  be  very  willing  to  let  their  place. 

So  it  was  arranged  after  their  return.  The  Fogertys 
left  for  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Blanchard  took  possession  of 


the  Willows.  It  was  a  pleasant  walking  distance  from 
the  Lesters,  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  Isabella 
made  her  first  visit  there.  She  was  averse  to  going  into 
the  house,  but,  in  company  with  Celia,  Lawrence,  and 
Otho,  walked  about  the  grounds.  Presently  they  stopped 
near  a  pretty  fountain  that  was  playing  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden. 

“  That  is  a  pretty  place  for  an  Undine,”  said  Otho. 

“  The  idea  of  an  Undine  makes  me  shiver,”  said 
Lawrence.  “  Think  what  a  cold-blooded,  unearthly 
being  she  would  be !’’ 

“  Not  after  she  had  a  soul !”  exclaimed  Isabella. 

“  An  Undine  with  a  soul !”  cried  Lawrence.  “  I 
conceive  of  them  as  malicious  spirits,  who  live  and  die 
as  the  bubbles  of  water  rise  and  fall.” 

“  You  talk  as  if  there  were  such  things  as  Undines,” 
said  Celia.  “  I  remember  once  trying  to  read  the  story 
of  Undine,  but  I  never  could  finish  it.” 

“  It  ends  tragically,”  remarked  Otho. 

“  Of  course  all  such  stories  must,”  responded  Law¬ 
rence  ;  “  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  natural 
and  the  unnatural  together.” 

“  That  depends  upon  what  you  call  the  natural,”  said 
Otho. 

“  We  should  differ,  I  suppose,”  said  Lawrence,  “  if 
we  tried  to  explain  what  we  each  call  the  natural.  I 
fancy  your  ‘  real  life’  is  different  from  mine.” 

“  Pictures  of  real  life,”  said  Isabella,  “  are  sometimes 
pictures  of  horses  and  dogs,  sometimes  of  children  play¬ 
ing,  sometimes  of  fruits  of  different  seasons  heaped  upon 
one  dish,  sometimes  of  water-melons  cut  open.” 

“  That  is  hardly  your  picture  of  real  life,”  said  Law¬ 
rence,  laughing — “  a  water-melon  cut  open  !  I  think  you 
would  rather  choose  the  picture  of  the  Water  Fairies 
from  the  DUsseldorf  Gallery.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  said  Isabella.  “  The  life  we  see  must 
be  very  far  from  being  the  only  life  that  is.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  answered  I..awrence;  “but 
let  the  fairies  live  their  life  by  themselves,  while  we  live 
our  life  in  our  own  way.  Why  should  they  come  to 
disturb  our  peace,  since  we  cannot  comprehend  them, 
and  they  certainly  cannot  comprehend  us  ?” 

“  You  do  not  think  it  well,  then,”  said  Isabella,  stop¬ 
ping  in  their  walk,  and  looking  down — “  you  do  not 
think  it  well  that  beings  of  different  natures  should 
mingle  i’ 

“  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,”  replied  Lawrence.  “  I 
am  limited  by  my  senses  ;  I  can  perceive  only  what  they 
show  me.  Even  my  imagination  can  picture  to  me  only 
what  my  senses  can  paint.” 

“  Your  senses  !”  cried  Otho  contemptuously  ;  “  it  is 
very  true,  as  you  confess,  you  are  limited  by  your 
senses.  Is  all  this  beauty  around  you  created  merely  for 
you,  and  the  other  insects  about  us  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  filled  with  invisible  life.” 

“  Do  let  us  go  in  !”  said  Celia.  “This  talk,  just  at 
twilight,  under  the  shade  of  this  shrubbery,  makes  me 
shudder.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  fairies.  I  never  could 
read  fairy  stories  when  I  was  a  child ;  they  were  tire¬ 
some  to  me.  But  talking  in  this  way  makes  one  timid. 
There  might  be  strollers  or  thieves  under  all  these 
hedges.” 
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They  went  into  the  house,  through  the  hall  and 
different  apartments,  till  they  reached  the  drawing-room. 
Isabella  stood  transfixed  upon  the  threshold.  It  was 
all  so  familiar  to  her  !— everything  as  she  had  known 
it  before !  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  the  picture  of 
the  scornful  Spanish  lady ;  a  heavy  bookcase  stood  in 
one  corner ;  comfortable  chairs  and  couches  were  scat¬ 
tered  round  the  room  ;  beautiful  landscapes  against  the 
wall  seemed  like  windows  cut  into  foreign  scenery. 
There  was  an  air  of  ease  in  the  room,  an  old-fashioned 
sort  of  ease,  such  as  the  Fogertys  must  have  loved. 

“  It  is  a  pretty  room,  is  it  not  ?”  said  Lawrence. 
“  You  look  at  it  as  if  it  pleased  you.  How  much  more 
comfort  there  is  about  it  than  in  the  fashionable  parlours 
of  the  day  !  It  is  solid,  substantial  comfort.” 

“  You  look  at  it  as  if  you  had  seen  it  before,”  said 
Otho  to  Isabella.  “  Do  you  know  the  room  impressed 
me  in  that  way  too  ?” 

“It  is  singular,”  said  Lawrence,  “  the  feeling  that 
*  all  this  has  been  before,’  that  comes  over  one  at  times. 
I  have  heard  it  expressed  by  a  great  many  people.” 

“Have  you  indeed  ever  had  this  feeling?”  asked 
Isabella. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Lawrence ;  “  I  say  to  myself 
sometimes,  ‘  I  have  been  through  all  this  before  !’  and  I 
can  almost  go  on  to  tell  what  is  to  come  next — it  seems 
so  much  a  part  of  my  past  experience.” 

“It  is  strange  it  should  be  so  with  you — and  with 
you  too,”  she  said,  turning  to  Otho. 

“  Perhaps  we  are  all  more  alike  than  we  have 
thought,”  said  Otho. 

Otho’s  mother  appeared,  and  the  conversation  took 
another  turn. 

Isabella  did  not  go  to  the  Willows  again  until  all  the 
Lester  family  were  summoned  there  to  a  large  party 
that  Mrs.  Blanchard  gave.  She  called  it  a  house¬ 
warming,  although  she  had  been  in  the  house  some 
time.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  A  clear  moonlight 
made  it  as  brilliant  outside  on  the  lawn  as  the  lights 
made  the  house  within.  There  was  a  band  of  music 
stationed  under  the  shrubbery,  and  those  who  chose 
could  dance.  Those  who  were  more  romantic  wan¬ 
dered  away  down  the  shaded  walks,  and  listened  to  the 
dripping  of  the  fountain. 

Lawrence  and  Isabella  returned  from  a  walk  through 
the  grounds,  and  stopped  a  moment  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house.  Just  then  a  dark  cloud  appeared  in 
the  sky,  threatening  the  moon.  The  wind,  too,  was 
rising,  and  made  a  motion  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

“  Do  you  remember,’’  asked  Lawrence,  “  that  child’s 
story  of  the  Fisherman  and  his  Wife  ?  how  the  fisher¬ 
man  went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  cried  out — 

“  ‘  O  man  of  the  sea, 

Coiue  listen  to  me  ! 

For  Alice,  my  wife. 

The  plague  of  my  life. 

Has  sent  me  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee !’ 

The  sea  muttered  and  roared  ;  do  you  remember  ? 
There  was  always  something  impressive  to  me  in  the 
descriptions,  in  the  old  story,  of  the  changes  in  the  sea, 
and  of  the  tempest  that  rose  up,  more  and  more  fearful, 
as  the  fisherman’s  wife  grew  more  ambitious  and  more 


and  more  grasping  in  her  desires,  each  time  that  the 
fisherman  went  down  to  the  sea-shore.  I  believe  my 
first  impression  of  the  sea  came  from  that.  The  coming 
on  of  a  storm  is  always  associated  with  it.  I  always 
fancy  that  it  is  bringing  with  it  something  besides  the 
tempest — that  there  is  something  ruinous  behind  it.” 

“  That  is  more  fanciful  than  you  usually  are,”  said 
Isabella  ;  “  but,  alas  !  I  cannot  remember  your  story, 
for  I  never  read  it.” 

“  That  is  where  your  education  and  Celia’s  was  fear¬ 
fully  neglected,”  said  Lawrence  ;  “  ycu  were  not  brought 
up  on  fairy  stories  and  Mother  Goose.  Y ou  have  not 
needed  the  first,  as  Celia  has  ;  but  Mother  Goose  would 
have  given  a  tone  to  your  way  of  thinking  that  is 
certainly  wanting.” 

A  little  while  afterwards  Isabella  stood  upon  the 
balcony  steps  leading  from  the  drawing-room.  Otho 
was  with  her.  The  threatening  clouds  had  driven 
almost  every  one  into  the  house.  There  was  distant 
thunder  and  lightning ;  but  through  the  cloud-rifts, 
now  and  then,  the  moonlight  streamed  down.  Isabella 
and  Otho  had  been  talking  earnestly — so  earnestly  that 
they  were  quite  unobservant  of  the  coming  storm,  of 
the  strange  lurid  light  that  hung  around. 

“  It  is  strange  that  this  should  take  place  here  !”  said 
Isabella — “  that  just  here  I  should  learn  that  you  love 
me  !  Strange  that  my  destiny  should  be  completed  in 
this  spot !” 

“  And  this  spot  has  its  strange  associations  v^ith  me,” 
said  Otho,  “  of  which  I  must  some  time  speak  to  you. 
But  now  I  can  think  only  of  the  present.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  do  I  feel  what  life  is,  now  that  you  have 
promised  to  be  mine  !” 

Otho  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  cry.  He  turned 
to  find  his  mother  standing  behind  him. 

“You  are  here  with  Isabella !  she  has  promised 
herself  to  you !”  she  exclaimed.  “  It  is  a  fatality,  a 
terrible  fatality  !  Listen,  Isabella  !  You  are  the  Queen 
of  the  Red  Chessmen,  and  he,  Otho,  is  the  King  of 
the  White  Chessmen,  and  I  their  Queen.  Can  there 
be  two  queens  ?  Can  there  be  a  marriage  between  two 
hostile  families  ?  Do  you  not  see,  if  there  were  a 
marriage  between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites,  there  were 
no  game  ?  Look  !  I  have  found  our  old  prison  !  The 
pieces  would  all  be  here,  but  we — we  are  missing  ! 
Would  you  return  to  the  imprisonment  of  this  poor 
box — to  your  old  mimic  life  ?  No,  my  children,  go 
back  !  Isabella,  marry  this  Lawrence  Egerton,  who 
loves  you.  You  will  find  what  life  is  then.  Leave 
Otho,  that  he  may  find  this  same  life  also.” 

Isabella  stood  motionless. 

“  Otho,  the  White  Prince !  Alas  !  where  is  my 
hatred  ?  But  life  without  him  !  Even  stagnation  were 
better  !  I  must  needs  be  captive  to  the  White  Prince  !” 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Otho.  He  seized  it 
passionately.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  grand  crash 
of  thunder.  A  gust  of  wind  extinguished  at  once  all 
the  lights  in  the  drawing-room.  The  terrified  guests 
hurried  into  the  hall,  into  the  other  rooms. 

“  The  lightning  must  have  struck  the  house  !”  they 
exclaimed. 

A  heavy  rain  followed ;  then  all  was  still.  Every- 
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body  began  to  recover  his  spirits.  The  servants  re¬ 
lighted  the  candles.  The  drawing-room  was  found 
untenanted.  It  was  time  to  go  ;  yet  there  was  a  con¬ 
straint  upon  all  the  party,  who  were  eager  to  find 
their  hostess  and  bid  her  good-bye. 

But  the  hostess  could  not  be  found  !  Isabella  and 
Otho  too  were  missing !  The  doctor  and  Lawrence 
went  everywhere,  calling  for  them,  seeking  them  in  the 
house,  in  the  grounds.  They  were  nowhere  to  be 
found — neither  that  night,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  ever 
afterwards ! 

The  doctor  found  in  the  balcony  a  box  of  chessmen 
fallen  down.  It  was  nearly  filled  but  the  red  queen. 


and  the  white  king  and  queen,  were  lying  at  a  little 
distance.  In  the  box  was  the  red  king,  his  crown 
fallen  from  his  head,  himself  broken  in  pieces.  The 
doctor  took  up  the  red  queen,  and  carried  it  home. 

“  Are  you  crazy  ?”  asked  his  wife.  “  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  red  queen  ?” 

But  the  doctor  placed  the  figure  on  his  study-table, 
and  often  gazed  at  it  wistfully. 

Whenever  afterwards,  as  was  often  the  case,  any 
one  suggested  a  new  theory  to  account  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  disappearance  of  Isabella  and  the  Blanchards, 
the  doctor  looked  at  the  carved  image  on  his  table 
and  was  silent. 
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ANU  ALS  of  domestic  economy  are  all 
supposed  to  be  written  for  and  addressed 
to  women,  as  on  the  mistress  of  the 
ajmSSK  household  devolves  the  task  of  so  con- 
trolling  the  daily  expenditure  as  to  keep 
expenses  within  the  required  limit.  But 
wO  before  expecting  that  both  ends  will  be 
made,  not  only  to  meet,  but  to  fold  over,  it 
’  would  be  but  just  to  see  that  the  house  to 
be  presided  over  is  in  every  respect  suitable 
circumstances  of  its  occupants.  No 
knowledge  of  accounts,  no  experience  in 
^  marketing,  no  ingenuity  in  furnishing,  no 
skill  in  needlework  will  avail  if  the  dwelling-house  be 
incommodious,  ill-built,  and  consequently  unhealthy, 
or  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  income  to  be  spent 
within  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  refused  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  United  States  lately,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  visit  a  land  that  possessed  no  castles.  How 
intensely  miserable  some  of  us  would  be  who  have 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  income  were  we 
compelled  to  take  up  a  residence  in  some  fine  old 
Anglo-Saxon  castle,  which,  even  in  its  best  days, 
would  not  have  suited  our  tastes  and  habits  !  We  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says  our  forefathers  did,  “  live 
sluttishly  in  poor  houses,  eat  a  great  deal  of  beef  and 
mutton,  drink  ale  in  a  brown  mazzard,  and  have  kings 
who  are  but  a  sort  of  farmers.”  The  Commissioners 
of  Police  reported  last  year  that  thirty  miles  of  new 
streets  had  been  added  to  London,  and  during  the 
previous  year  twenty.  The  difficulty  of  finding  safe 
investments  for  money,  foreign  securities  being  doubt- 
ful,has  induced  many  people  to  try  if  house  property  will 
not  be  remunerative,  and  the  result  has  been  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  dwellings,  ill-arranged,  ill-ventilated, 
almost  undrained,  and  with  walls  which  are  unfitted 
to  exclude  rain  and  wind.  The  old  proverb  is  re¬ 
versed,  for  it  is  not  that  fools  build  houses  for  wise 
men  to  live  in,  but  it  is  the  wise  men  who  build  the 
houses  and  the  fools  who  consent  to  occupy  them. 
Provided  a  suitable  residence  can  be  found  in  a 
desirable  locality,  much  trouble  and  anxiety  are 


saved  by  renting  one  from  year  to  year.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  man  is  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  for  himself, 
in  which  case,  even  though  the  architect  he  employs 
and  the  builder  with  whom  he  contracts  are  men  to  be 
relied  upon,  there  are  minor  details  respecting  the 
construction,  arrangement,  and  cost  of  a  house  with 
which  all  heads  of  families  ought  to  make  themselves 
acquainted. 

The  certain  way  of  securing  a  good  house  is  to 
employ  a  qualified  architect  to  prepare  a  design,  and 
draw  up  a  specification  containing  a  proper  and  minute 
description  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  &c.  A  build¬ 
ing  surveyor  from  these  drawings  and  description 
calculates  the  quantity  of  each  material  to  be  used, 
so  that  the  builder,  when  he  sends  in  an  estimate  of 
the  whole  cost,  cannot  charge  for  lo,ooo  bricks  when 
only  5,000  would  be  enough,  or  calculate  the  covering 
of  the  roof  as  requiring  l,8oo  slates  when  l,2oo  would 
more  than  suffice. 

Unless  specially  arranged  otherwise,  the  architect, 
besides  supplying  the  plan  for  the  building,  usually 
superintends  its  erection  himself,  and  his  charge — 
5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  outlay — is  money  well  ex¬ 
pended,  as  no  amateur’s  experience  would  be  of  the 
slightest  service  in  dealing  with  workmen  who  are 
adepts  in  substituting  inferior  materials,  and  making 
bad  work  look — for  the  time — quite  as  well  as  good. 
Our  hastily-built  suburban  houses  are  generally  the 
work  of  speculative  builders  who  do  not  employ  archi¬ 
tects,  but  run  up  their  shell  walls  just  as  they  please. 
VioUet-le-Duc,  the  famous  French  architect,  tells  of  a 
Count  who  had  been  for  six  years  commencing  his 
house  afresh  every  spring,  yet  never  bringing  it  much 
above  the  foundations,  and  this  with  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  architects  of  the  day  as  his  adviser,  simply 
because  he  himself  did  not  know  what  he  wanted. 
Being  utterly  unable  to  explain  his  views  as  to  what 
he  required  in  a  dwelling-house,  obviously  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  an  architect  to  carry  them  out.  The  story 
breaks  off  abruptly,  but,  so  far  as  the  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the  reader’s  mind,  the  Count  may  still  be 
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going  on,  year  after  year,  filling  up  the  old  foundations 
and  cutting  new  ones,  vexing  and  harassing  the  soul  of 
that  unhappy  architect. 

The  knowledge,  therefore,  required  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  building  of  a  house  is  equally  desirable  in 
the  selection  of  one  which  is  to  be  rented. 

The  three  considerations  under  which  all  details 
naturally  arrange  themselves  are — site,  materials,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  a  fourth,  cost,  one  which,  in  different 
neighbourhoods  and  for  different  individuals,  differs 
so  considerably  that  general  rules  only  can  be  laid 
down,  while  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  materials  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  laws 
which  cannot  be  defied  with  impunity. 

In  the  country  site  is  very  much  a  matter  of  choice. 
Having  considered  the  healthiness  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  proximity  of  good  roads  and  easy  access  to 
places  of  worship,  the  nature  of  the  soil  at  the 
immediate  site  is  the  question  coming  next  in  order. 
The  natural  drainage  of  the  ground,  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  good  supply  of  water,  the  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  site  for  placing  the  building  properly  as 
regards  aspect  and  protection  from  cold  winds  and 
rains,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view  that  may  be 
had  from  the  windows,  and  lastly,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  for  gardening  purposes,  are  all  important  features 
in  a  building  scheme,  not  one  of  which  it  is  wise  to 
ignore  or  disregard. 

Enthusiastic  horticulturists  have  been  known  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  first  conditions  for  the  sake  of 
the  last,  ignoring  the  fact  that  good  drainage  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house. 

In  a  town  all  these  considerations  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  anxiety  to  find  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  in  a 
desirable  neighbourhood  which  the  landlord  will  grant 
upon  reasonable  terms. 

The  most  suitable  ground  for  building  upon  is  that 
having  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  sand,  rock,  or  chalk,  that 
over  gravel  being  generally  healthy,  drying  quickly 
after  rain,  which  drains  away  naturally  ;  no  fogs  hang 
over  it,  pure  spring  water  is  usually  found  near  the 
surface,  and  the  advantage  of  having  gravel  for  the 
mortar  and  concrete  is  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
despised. 

Having  selected  the  site,  ascertained  what  natural 
facilities  exist  for  drainage,  and  satisfied  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  good  supply  of  spring  water,  the  aspect  is 
almost  always  found  to  be  favourable.  But  if  it  be 
possible  to  place  the  house  on  ground  slightly  ele¬ 
vated,  sloping  towards  the  south,  sheltered  by  rising 
ground  on  the  north  and  east,  and  open  towards  the 
south,  the  best  conditions  will  be  assured. 

Before  the  plans  for  the  building  can  be  prepared 
the  materials  to  be  employed  must  be  determined 
upon,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  house  of  brick  and  one  of 
stone  must  be  differently  designed.  The  choice  be¬ 
tween  these  two  materials  is  limited  by  economical 
considerations,  as  that  which  the  neighbourhood 
affords  at  the  least  expense  is  naturally  decided  upon. 

The  amateur  architect  cannot  be  too  careful  in  his 
choice  of  building  materials.  Nothing  should  ever 


induce  him  to  purchase  a  job  lot  of  slates,  bricks  a 
little  damaged,  therefore  cheap,  or  timber  that  for 
some  mysterious  reason  is  sold  in  strict  privacy,  and 
fears  to  face  the  open  market.  Not  only  should  he 
buy  the  best  materials  from  a  house  of  credit,  but  he 
should  study  carefully  how  to  know  good  from  bad 
brick,  stone,  slates,  wood,  &c. — in  fact,  every  item  that 
can  possibly  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  house. 

All  walls  are  built  either  of  brick  or  stone. 

Of  the  latter  three  kinds  are  required  :  No.  I  for 
the  foundations  ;  No.  2  for  the  dressings,  by  which  is 
meant  cornices,  plinths,  jambs,  heads  and  sills  to 
windows  and  doors  No.  3  for  the  steps,  landing, 
paving,  &c.  Stones  for  walling  are  usudly  quarried 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  ought  to  be  of  a 
dry  and  durable  nature.  Some  are  naturally  so  affected 
by  changes  of  the  weather  that  an  inner  lining  of  brick¬ 
work  is  now  considered  a  general  necessity. 

For  the  dressings  and  all  work  of  i>n  ornamental 
character  stone  known  as  freestone — from  the  freedom 
with  which  it  can  be  worked — is  used.  It  includes 
Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  and  limestones  generally. 
Caen  stone,  imported  from  Normandy,  is  a  good  deal 
used,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  endurance 
in  an  English  climate. 

Stone  for  steps  must  be  exceedingly  hard,  as  its 
name — hardstone — implies.  It  comes  from  Yorkshire, 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  Portland.  All  stone  used  in 
building  should  be  free  from  vents,  sandholes,  and 
cracks  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  place  it  on  its 
natural  bed. 

Any  one  who  has  considered  the  breaking  of  a  block 
of  co^  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  this  last  provision. 
If  a  block  of  stone  were  to  be  erected  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  weight  of  the  building  would  act  upon  it 
as  the  poker  does  on  coal,  causing  it  to  fall  down  in 
flakes,  the  block  would  split  and  the  surface  presented 
to  the  air  soon  chip  away. 

Bricks  are  of  various  kinds,  but  as  their  varieties  are 
altogether  artificial,  caused  by  the  material  or  mode  of 
manufacture,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the 
subject  than  to  mention  that  Staffordshire  yields  a  good 
clay  suitable  for  tiles  and  paving  ;  Stourbridge,  such 
as  are  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire ;  and  Bridgewater 
and  other  places,  brick  useful  in  building. 

The  duty  formerly  levied  on  bricks  having  been 
repealed,  they  are  now  more  used  than  formerly,  and 
greater  care  taken  in  producing  ornamental  specimens. 

An  amateur  could  scarcely  be  a  judge  of  a  good 
brick,  though  the  workman  will  know  by  striking  it 
with  the  trowel  if  it  gives  a  clear  ringing  sound.  To 
the  eye  it  must  be  evenly  burnt,  hard,  sharp  at  the 
angles,  sound  and  close  in  texture.  For  the  roofs 
(excluding  lead,  zinc,  and  straw,  which  are  only  used 
in  exceptional  cases)  the  materials  usually  employed 
are  slates  and  tiles. 

Most  of  the  slates  in  use  are  from  Wales ;  their 
ordinary  colour  is  blue  or  bluish,  but  some  are  grey, 
green,  and  purple.  Others  are  from  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  chiefly  green  in  colour, 
and  very  durable.  Several  sizes  of  Welsh  slates  are 
made ;  those  called  countesses  (20  inches  by  lo  inches) 
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are  preferred,  as  being  of  a  convenient  average  size, 
and  easily  procurable  when  repairs  are  needed. 

A  good  slate  is  non-porous,  uniform  in  thickness 
(although  not  necessarily  thick),  clear  in  colour,  and 
rings  sharply  when  tapped  with  a  mallet  or  the  hand. 
Let  the  purchaser  beware  of  a  dull-coloured  slate 
which  gives  a  soft  muffled  sound,  as  if  is  pretty  certain 
to  absorb  and  retain  moisture.  The  cause  of  many 
attic  rooms  being  cold  and  almost  uninhabitable  may 
be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  slates  used,  as  much  as 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fastened  upon  the 
rafters. 

There  is  another  slate — the  “  stone-slate” — about  a 
quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but 
this  variety  is  chiefly  used  for  collegiate  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  buildings,  so  need  not  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  dwelling-houses. 

Roofing  tiles  are  an  exceedingly  important  consi¬ 
deration,  whether  for  the  entire  roof,  or  only  to  be 
used  for  ridges,  hips,  and  valleys.  Colour  is  a  matter 
of  taste ;  they  may  be  had  in  red,  dark  blue,  or  a 
mixed  colour  called  brindled,  red  being  the  lowest  in 
price.  But  no  tile  is  cheap  that  is  not  regular  in  shape 
and  thickness,  uniformly  hard,  and  that  does  not,  like 
both  bricks  and  slates,  give  out  a  clear  sharp  sound  on 
being  struck. 

The  secrets  of  nature  require  more  study  to  unravel 
than  those  of  art.  A  knowledge  of  timber,  the  various 
kinds,  the  uses  to  which  each  may  be  put,  and  how  to 
discriminate  perfect  from  imperfect,  is  not  to  be  learned 
in  a  day—  nay,  nor  in  many  days.  No  amateur  ought 
to  rely  on  his  previous  experience  in  selecting  wood 
or  determining  where  and  how  it  is  to  be  introduced 
into  a  building.  It  is  easy  to  say  in  general  terms  that 
oak,  though  the  best  for  flooring,  on  account  of  its 
costliness,  cannot  always  be  used,  so  that  yellow  deal 
from  Christiania  or  St.  Petersburg  has  to  be  substituted. 
But  this  only  touches  the  threshold  of  the  subject. 
Life  is  short  and  art  is  long,  and  the  knowledge  of 
timber  in  the  forest  and  in  the  workshop  needs  science 
as  well  as  art  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  not 
alone  that  one  wood  is  more  suitable  for  floors,  another 
for  doors,  frames,  window-sashes,  or  joists,  but  the 
nicest  calculations  are  required  as  to  the  weight  which 
pieces  of  certain  proportions  and  species  will  sustain 
or  the  strain  which  a  beam  placed  in  a  certain  position 
will  endure  ;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  points  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  enter  largely  into  the 
consideration  and  construction  of  a  house,  making 
professional  skill  absolutely  indispensable. 

A  well-built  house  will,  with  a  moderate  outlay  in 
repairs,  last  for  thirty  years,  and  well  repay  its  original 
cost.  After  this  age  its  possession  becomes  each  year 
a  more  doubtful  benefit,  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up 
largely  deducting  from  the  profit  rent.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  one  material  shall  be  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  will  last  as  long  as  another,  and  all  the  parts  of 
a  house  wear  equally  well,  professional  skill  must  be 
called  in.  Not  to  speak  of  the  danger  to  human  life 
of  joists  giving  way,  or  other  accidents,  the  result  of 
ignorance  in  the  builder,  there  are  such  inconveniences 
as  window-frames  blowing  in,  or  doors  warping,  which 


are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  the  best-tempered 
householder. 

There  is  another  detail  connected  with  the  use  of 
timber  which  requires  skilful  treatment.  Woods,  even 
the  best,  are  subject  to  decay,  and  this  may  proceed 
from  one  of  many  causes.  An  old  preventative  was 
to  char  the  ends  of  beams,  and  the  piles  said  to  have 
been  driven  in  by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  forded  the 
Thames  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Shepperton,  when 
taken  up  forty-four  years  ago  were  found  to  have  been 
charred,  and  were  free  from  decay. 

But  the  best  preventative  is  ventilation,  and  no  small 
cunning  is  necessary  to  devise  means  of  making  this 
as  effectual  as  possible. 

Mantelpieces,  grates,  door-handles,  and  locks  are 
rarely  included  in  the  builder’s  estimate,  as  their  cost 
altogether  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  owner  of  the 
house.  These  he  will  probably  select  and  purchase 
for  himself;  the  chimney-pieces  requiring  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tion  will  naturally  come  to  be  considered  at  a  later 
date. 

One  of  the  first  shocks  received  by  the  enthusiastic 
amateur,  who  is  about  to  build  a  highly-artistic  house 
at  a  very  small  cost,  is  on  finding  how  much  of  his 
money  must  be  buried  underground  and  be  quite  out 
of  sight.  The  difference  between  a  good  house  and 
a  bad  one  begins  at  the  foundation,  where  drainage 
has  been  attended  to  and  stability  insured.  The  same 
relationship  exists  between  the  house  and  its  founda¬ 
tions  that  may  be  traced  between  ladies  and  their  gar¬ 
ments,  the  one  who  attends  only  to  externals  caring 
only  for  what  is  to  meet  the  public  eye,  and  the  other 
who  is  scrupulous  in  attention  to  minor  details  of  which 
no  one  but  herself  is  cognizant,  but  which  for  that 
very  reason  are  a  part  of,  and  inseparable  from,  her  own 
existence. 

“  In  the  cider  days  of  Art 

Kuilders  built’  with  greatest  care 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere,” 

writes  the  poet ;  and  we  are  inclined  not  only  to  agree 
with  good  John  Wesley  that  “  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,”  but  to  go  further  and  say,  that  that  attention 
to  drainage  and  sewerage  which  keeps  men  in  health, 
and  prolongs  human  life  under  its  best  conditions,  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  true  godliness. 

TTie  proper  system  of  drainage  for  a  house  should 
consist  of  three  parts  ;  one  for  the  conveying  into 
tanks  or  elsewhere  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs ;  a 
second  for  waste  water  from  the  bath-room,  and  sinks 
in  scullery,  butler’s  pantry,  and  on  upper  floors  ;  and  a 
third  for  carrying  away  sewage. 

But  before  any  consideration  of  the  house-drains  can 
be  entertained  the  drainage  of  the  site  must  be  attended 
to,  and  here  the  less  economy  attempted  the  better  for 
the  health  of  the  inmates. 

In  towns,  drainage  is  simple  comparatively,  as  there 
is  a  main  sewer  running  down  each  street  with  which 
the  drains  from  the  house  can  be  connected.  In  the 
country  it  is  necessary  to  lay  pipes  to  a  distant  pond  or 
running  stream  at  a  good  distance  from  the  house,  into 
which  the  sewage  discharges  itself. 
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Formerly  drains  were  made  of  brickwork,  which 
was  open  to  objections,  as  it  absorbed  and  retained 
foul  matter.  About  the  year  1845  pipes  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  brick  drains  have  since  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  Let  the  economist  beware  of  the  glazed  or 
nnglazed  earthenware  pipes  sometimes  used  for  cheap¬ 
ness.  The  amount  of  the  doctor’s  bill  for  six  months 
which  will  be  saved  by  having  vitrified  stoneware 
pipes  will  pay  the  difference  in  cost.  The  glazing 
yields  to  the  influence  of  the  sewage  and  comes  away, 
and  the  foul  water,  sinking  into  the  unburned  earthen¬ 
ware,  causes  rapid  decay. 

The  details  of  drainage,  as  well  as  the  depth  to 
which  the  foundations  must  be  excavated,  depend 
altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  elevation  of 
the  site,  &c. 

Some  houses  will  be  well  drained  with  a  g-inch 
pipe,  and  others,  with  a  6  or  even  9-inch,  will  be 
always  in  trouble.  In  any  case,  a  fall  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  a  foot  is  desirable,  though  less 
will  suffice  if  circumstances  are  against  so  great  a 
descent. 

The  foundations,  trenches  for  which  are  excavated, 
must  be  wider  than  the  walls  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  deciding  to  what  extent,  as  it 
does  also  the  depth  to  which  they  must  be  dug.  People 
have  often  been  unpleasantly  startled  in  a  house, 
otherwise  in  good  condition,  to  see  enormous  cracks 
appearing  in  the  walls,  and  this  when  there  had  been 


no  storm  to  shake  the  house,  or  other  injury  accounted 
for. 

A  subsoil  of  clay,  for  instance,  on  which  an  in¬ 
sufficient  foundation  had  been  laid  would  declare  itself 
in  dry  weather  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  as  one  of 
the  disagreeable  results  of  undue  economy  in  founda¬ 
tions. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  heavy  building  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  foundation  called  concrete.  It  is  made  of  blue 
lias  lime  or  cement,  clean  sifted  gravel  or  broken  stones, 
or  an  admixture  of  gravel  and  stone,  or  even  hard 
broken  bricks ;  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  then  thrown  from  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet  into  the  trenches,  the  surface  levelled,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  harden. 

Having  now  considered  all  the  principal  materials 
required  for  building  a  house,  we  hope  next  month  to 
take  up  the  arrangement,  proportions,  cost,  &c.,  of  the 
dwelling-house,  which,  having  less  to  do  with  technical 
subjects,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  more  interesting  than  this 
disquisition  on  brick  and  mortar  can  have  been.  Pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  the  foundations  cannot  be  thought  of 
until  the  general  plan  of  the  house  is  decided  upon, 
but  it  appeared  desirable  to  dismiss  this  uninteresting 
detail — get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  re¬ 
serve  all  our  available  space  next  month  for  discussing 
drawing-rooms,  bedrooms,  pantries,  &c.,  to  have 
which  cleverly  planned  adds  so  considerably  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  home  life. 

C.  Drew. 


THE  ECHO. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


ELOVED  and  good  mother,  O  bear  me  no 
ill-will ! 

You  saw  that  Robin  kissed  me  out  yonder 
on  the  hill ; 

I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  patient  be — 

’Twas  the  Echo  on  the  hillside  brought  this  rebuke  on 
me. 

I  sat  out  on  the  meadow,  he  saw  me  there  to-day  ; 

But  in  his  loving  reverence,  he  stood  quite  far  away, 

And  said,  “  Glad  I’d  come  nearer  did  I  not  think  you 
proud. 

Maid,  am  I  welcome  ?”  “  Welcome !”  the  Echo 

answered  loud. 

Then  ctme  he  to  me,  and  we  sat  together  on  the 
ground ; 

He  called  me  his  own  mdden,  and  wound  his  arm 
around. 

And  begged  that  I  would  grant  him,  out  on  the  hill 
beyond, 

TTie  treasure  of  my  heart’s  love, 
quoth  Echo  fond. 


He  heard  it,  and  still  closer  he  drew  me  to  his  side. 

Believing  I  had  spoken  each  time  the  echo  cried  ; 

“  O  let  me,”  quoth  he  tenderly,  “  call  thee  henceforth 
my  bride ! 

And  as  thy  heart’s  pledge  kiss  me  !”  “  Kiss  me,”  the 

Echo  sighed. 

Now  see,  dear,  how  it  happened  that  Robin  kissed  my 
brow ; 

That  wicked,  wicked  Echo !  it  makes  me  angry 
now. 

And  mother  !  see  he’s  coming — I  can  hear  him  at  the 
gate— 

To  tell  you  how  he  loves  me,  and  learn  from  you  his 
fate. 

Is  Robin,  dearest  mother,  not  worthy  'mine  to 
be? 

Then  tell  him  that  the  Echo  deceived  him  cruelly  ; 

But,  if  you  think  we’re  fitted  each  other’s  joys  to 
share. 

Tell  him,  in  accents  loving — I  was  the  Echo  there. 


“  Heart’s  love,' 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

N  May,  1875,  Alert  and  Discovery, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Nares, 
left  Portsmouth  for  an  exploration  of  the 
Polar  regions,  with  the  object  of  reaching 
the  Pole  if  possible,  and  furnished  with 
all  resources  for  that  purpose.  A  telegram, 
dated  Valencia,  October  27th  of  the  present 
year,  was  received  from  Cap’ain  Nares  with  no 
slight  surprise,  as  few  had  any  idea  that  the 
.  ,  expedition  was  so  near  home.  The  general 
w  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  There 
«  is  no  open  Polar  sea.  Ice,  averaging  80  feet  in 
thickness,  and  piled  in  almost  insurmountable  masses, 
extends  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  83°  20'  N.,  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  sledges,  within  about  400 
miles  from  the  Pole.  The  brief  words  in  the  first  tele¬ 
gram,  “  Pole  impracticable,”  seem  to  settle  the  question 
of  Arctic  exploration,  at  least  by  way  of  Smith  Sound. 
The  Alert  wintered  in  82°  27',  and  thence  to  the 
farthest  point  north  reached  by  the  sledge-parties  the 
travelling  became  so  arduous  that  only  one  mile  a  day 
could  be  accomplished,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  tremendous 
labour.  Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Nares  exer¬ 
cised  a  sound  discretion  in  turning  back.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  advancing  farther  north  than  any  previous 
voyager ;  and  though  baffled  as  to  the  main  object  of 
the  expedition,  the  voyage,  we  are  told,  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  While  in 
winter  quarters  parties  from  the  ships  made  rich  natural 
history  collections,  and  many  valuable  observations 
were  taken.  Land  on  the  Greenland  side  of  the  strait 
reaches  to  80°  54',  and  on  the  American  side  to 
83°  7'>  both  sides  then  appearing  to  recede.  In  these 
extreme  northern  regions  animal  life  ceases,  and  birds 
do  not  migrate  thither.  President  Land  is  now  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  ice-hillocks.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  expedition,  and  the  discipline  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  were  only  four  deaths  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  severity  of  the  weather.  Of  them  we  think  with 
deep  regret,  and  to  those  who  have  returned  a  hearty 
welcome  we  have  accorded,  well  assured  that  they  have 
done  nobly  and  bravely  all  that  men  could  do.  The 
Queen  has  requested  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  express  to 
Captain  Nares  and  his  officers  and  men  her  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  on  their  safe  return.  Her  Majesty,  it  is 
added,  highly  appreciates  the  valuable  services  which 
have  been  rendered  by  them  in  the  late  Arctic  Expedition. 
She  fully  sympathises  in  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
they  have  endured,  and  laments  the  loss  of  life  which 
has  occurred.  Captain  Nares  since  his  return  has  been 
the  guest  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Sandringham. 


CARDINAL  ANTONELLI. 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  Pontifical  Secretary  of  State,  died 
at  the  Vatican  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  been  suffering  severely  from  gout  for  some  time, 
but  would  not  believe  in  his  danger  till  the  last  moment. 
He  continued  the  performance  of  his  duties  until  several 
severe  attacks  obliged  him  to  give  in  when  his  physi¬ 
cians  told  him  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  He  then 
received  the  sacrament,  and  before  his  death  sent  to  the 
Pope  imploring  his  blessing  and  forgiveness  for  any 
faults  committed  during  his  long  administration  of  Ponti¬ 
fical  affairs.  The  late  cardinal,  it  is  affirmed,  has  never 
been  outside  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  since  1870,  when 
the  Italian  Government  took  possession  of  Rome.  Since 
then  his  influence  with  the  Pope  has  steadily  declined. 
Antonelli  was  a  knight  of  the  Russian  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  an  order  reserved  only  for  very  distinguished 
personages,  and  he  must  rank  as  a  highly-gifted  states¬ 
man,  with  many  winning  qualities  and  high-class  attain¬ 
ments. 

ladies’  POCKETS. 

At  the  Guildhall  recently,  with  a  courage  which  even 
an  alderman  cannot  always  be  expected  to  show.  Sir 
Robert  Carden  gave  the  fashions  a  “  piece  of  his  mind.’’ 
A  man  was  charged  with  picking  pockets  in  Cheapside, 
and  caught  with  a  handkerchief  in  his  possession  which 
a  lady  identified  as  hers.  This  might  have  been  enough 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public 
the  alderman  pursued  the  inquiry.  “  Where  was  the 
handkerchief — in  a  pocket  behind  you  ?”  The  fair 
complainant  replied  by  exhibiting  a  pocket  worn  in  the 
prevailing  fashion — at  the  back  of  her  jacket — and  his 
worship  rejoined  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  for  a  pickpocket,  and  that  he 
wondered  who  could  have  invented  such  a  fashion. 
“  Police-officers,”  he  continued,  “  take  better  care  of 
your  pockets  than  you  do  yourselves.”  If  it  may  be 
permitted  to  hint  a  doubt  on  so  sacred  a  subject  as 
ladies’  fashions,  one  may  well  echo  the  worthy  alder¬ 
man’s  question,  and  ask  who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
amazing,  designed  the  present  notable  custom  of  a 
pocket  worn  at  the  back  and  outside  a  lady’s  jacket. 
The  caprices  of  fashion  have  certainly  been  “  fearful 
and  wonderful,”  but  unless  the  goddess  has  retired 
permanently  to  Bedlam  or  Colney  Hatch,  or  accepted 
service  for  a  time  under  a  second  Fagan,  nothing  so 
inexplicable  was  ever  done  by  her  before. 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Prince  Imperial  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  cordial  welcome  on  their  arrival  at 
Florence.  The  carriages  of  Her  Majesty  were  kept 
waiting  inside  the  station  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd. 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  train,  however,  the  people 
heard  by  the  shouts  where  the  Empress  really  was,  and 
it  was  with  much  dilRculty  that  the  carriage  could 
penetrate  through  the  crowd  on  its  way  to  the  Villa 
Openheim.  A  large  number  of  persons  followed  the 
carriage.  The  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  repeatedly 
and  graciously  acknowledged  the  marks  of  cordiality 
and  welcome  they  received,  and  Her  Majesty  seemed 
sensibly  affected  by  the  warmth  of  her  reception.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  Florentines  was  that  they 
wished  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  widow  and  son 
of  Napoleon  III.  for  the  aid  rendered  them  by  France. 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  will  pass  the  winter  in  Florence. 

CHRISTINE  NILSSON  AT  HER  BIRTHPLACE. 

Madame  Nilsson,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  concert 
tour  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  paid  a  visit  to 
her  native  place,  Wexis,  in  Smaland,  which  she  has 
not  seen  since  attaining  her  present  fame.  She  had 
promised  to  give  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  rehearsal,  as  soon  as  her  voice  was  heard  by 
those  passing  the  house,  a  large  crowd  collected  out¬ 
side.  On  looking  out  Madame  Nilsson  recognised  one 
of  her  brothers,  Andreas,  who,  with  his  little  boy,  had 
come  to  hear  his  gifted  sister,  and  the  hearty  friendly 
greeting  which  she  gave  him  through  the  window 
seemed  to  make  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  the 
crowd.  Later  in  the  day  she  and  her  husband  walked 
with  her  brothers  to  Vederslof  Church,  where  the 
graves  of  her  parents  was  shown  to  her,  and  she 
arranged  to  have  a  monument  erected  and  a  railing  placed 
round.  By  the  beneficence  of  Madame  Nilsson  her 
brothers  are  now  all  in  possession  of  their  own  farms  ; 
she  has  one  sister  and  five  brothers,  and  is  herself  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  At  the  concert  Madame 
Nilsson  sang  five  songs  and  two  Swedish  ballads,  with 
which  she  enraptured  her  audience,  and  at  the  end  a 


beautiful  laurel  wreath  was  presented  to  her.  Her 
husband,  who  is  a  French  gentleman,  could  not  con¬ 
verse  with  his  wife’s  family  and  relations,  but  made  a 
good  impression  on  them  by  his  kindly  manners  and 
generosity,  presenting  gifts  even  to  her  most  distant 
relations. 

THE  LORD  mayor’s  SHOW. 

Thursday,  the  9th  of  November,  was  fine  in  spite 
of  the  haze,  through  which  the  sun  struggled  bravely 
and  at  times  successfully.  The  new  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Thomas  White,  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  a  success 
by  importing  some  new  features.  An  excellent  ideal 
representation  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire  was  given 
in  the  form  of  the  elephants  which  formed  part  of  the 
procession,  appropriately  accoutred  and  mounted  by 
swarthy  riders  in  Oriental  costumes,  and  preceded  by 
several  horsemen  in  Indian  dresses  and  with  dark  faces. 
The  arrangements  for  the  banquet  were  unusually 
superb.  At  the  Guildhall  the  whole  of  the  vast  hall 
was  gorgeously  decorated  ;  the  grand  reception-chamber 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hall  was  hung  with  purple 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold.  A  number  of  mirrors  were 
also  introduced,  which  considerably  heightened  the 
effect.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the  banqueting- 
chamber  were  lined  with  palms  and  other  exotics.  TTie 
guests,  including  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  were  a  thousand 
in  number,  and  the  cost  of  the  banquet  £2,^00.  The 
last  of  the  Ministers  to  arrive  was  the  Piemier,  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  His  lordship  conducted  the  Lady  Mayoress 
to  her  seat  on  the  left  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  floral 
decorations  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  embraced 
some  novel  features  ;  one  was,  that  all  the  flowers  on 
the  principal  table  were  of  a  ptrarly  whiteness,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  surname  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor.  A 
tiny  buttonhole-flower  was  presented  to  each  of  the 
guests  on  this  occasion. 


CROSSING  THE  MEXICAN  DESERT. 


The  mighty-minded  Genoese 
Drew  three  tall  ships  and  led  his  men 
From  land  they  might  not  meet  again. 

The  sun  is  high,  the  sands  are  hot 
To  touch,  and  all  the  tawny  plain 
That  glistens  white  with  salt-sea  sand 
Sinks  white  and  open  as  they  tread 
And  trudge,  with  half-a verted  head. 
As  if  to  swallow  them  amain. 

They  look  as  men  look  back  to  land 
When  standing  out  to  stormy  sea. 

But  still  keep  ^ce  and  murmur  not. 
Keep  stem  and  still  as  destiny. 


W AY  upon  the  sandy  seas. 

The  gleaming,  burning,  boundless  plain. 
How  solemn-like,  how  still,  as  when 
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f  Par  IS,  November. 

HE  pleasures  of  la  chasse  and  grand  re¬ 
ceptions  in  country  chateaux  still  continue 
the  greatest  of  attractions  during  this 
month  of  November,  which  is  indeed 
this  year  peculiarly  favoured  so  far  by 
.  weather.  A  light  ftost  in  the  morning  is 
j  i  gen^rahy  succeeded  by  bright  sunshine  and  a 
•  i  deaf  atmosphere,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
i  J  the  best  of  weathers  for  the  true  hunter,  who 
il  '  is  said  to  love  “  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy 
3  f  sky,”  is  decidedly  grateful  to  those  lords  and 
^  ladies  of  the  land  for  whom  field  sports  are 
but  a  pretext  for  pleasant  rides  and  drives  across  the 
country.  It  has  been  remarked  that  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  two  fetej  observed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  upon  the  two  first  days  of  November — 
the  Toussalnt  (All  Saints’  Day)  and  the  Tour  des  Morts 
(Sacred  to  the  Dead) — were  never  free  from  rain  or 
dismal  fogs  but  twice — in  1867  and  in  the  present  year. 

At  the  Chateau  de  Girelle,  in  the  Ardennes,  recep¬ 
tions  have  been  going  on  with  great  spirit  since  the 
commencement  of  this  month.  Saint  Hubert’s  Day  (the 
fete  of  hunters)  was  in  this,  as  in  many  another  noble 
French  chateau,  the  occasion  of  a  time-honoured  cere¬ 
mony.  Hosts  and  guests  heard  mass  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  full  hunting  costume.  Then  all  the  hounds, 
according  to  tradition,  assembled  in  the  yard  preceding 
the  chapel,  were  blessed  by  the  priest,  while  the  hunts¬ 
men’s  horns  blowed  a  joyous  fanfare.  A  few  ladies, 
dressed  in  riding-habits,  or  costumes  de  chasse,  followed 
the  chase,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  carriages.  The 
deer  was  hard  to  bring  to  bay,  and  the  hunting  party 
did  not  return  to  the  chateau  until  after  nightfall.  A 
splendid  dinner,  mostly  composed  of  venison  (in  honour 
of  the  patron  saint),  reassembled  the  guests  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  There  is  at  Girelle  a  delightful  little  theatre,  where 
the  chatelain  will  have  a  piece  of  his  own  composing 
represented  at  the  close,  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  bouquet 
of  the  fortnight’s  feasting  to  which  his  guests  have  been 
invited.  The  actors  have  been  chosen  among  his  best 
and  most  intimate  friends. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  the  period  of  diplomatic  recep¬ 
tions  and  grand  dinners  has  commenced.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  has  been  given  by  Lord  Lyons  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday,  and  the  other  em¬ 
bassies  have  followed  suit.  The  Duke  Decazes,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  gives  a  grand  dinner  party  once  a 
week. 

The  soiree  given  by  Madame  Anisson-Duperron,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  marriage-settlements 
of  her  granddaughter,  about  to  be  married  to  M.  Jacques 
de  la  Faulotte,  was  most  brilliant.  A  large  number  of 
the  colleagues  of  the  bride’s  father  in  Parliament  were 
present.  The  bridegroom’s  sponsors  were  the  Duke 


de  Broglie  and  the  Baron  de  Barante.  We  noticed  a 
few  pretty  toilettes. 

A  Renaissance  dress  of  bluish  brocatelle  over  blue 
faille,  looped  up  at  the  sides  with  silver  cords.  A 
Chinese  pink  faille  dress,  with  tunic  tightened  round 
half-way  up  with  five  superposed  folds,  finished  by  a 
very  deep  Spanish  fringe,  and  fastened  at  the  back  over 
a  series  of  light  puffings  covering  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  skirt.  A  dress  of  Lavalliere  stamped  velvet  over 
blue  silk,  the  bodice  and  skirt  trimmed  with  old  gui¬ 
pure  in  the  Louis  XIII.  style.  And  a  toilette  of  white 
brocaded  satin,  trimmed  at  the  side  with  quillings  of 
point  de  Aleneon  mingled  with  velvet  ivy-leaves.  In  the 
hair  a  wreath  of  the  same  leaves,  combined  with  dia¬ 
monds.  The  elite  of  our  aristocratic  families  graced  this 
elegant  soirh  by  their  presence. 

Princess  Constantine  Gortchakoff,  daughter-in-law 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire,  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris.  The  princess  is  a  great  favourite  in  high 
Parisian  society.  She  is  daughter  to  Michel  Stourdza, 
a  Moldavian  prince  who  resides  in  Paris  in  one  of  the 
finest  mansions,  with  gardens,  of  the  Rue  de  Vatennes, 
and  is  married  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  squire  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Skatinomania  is  raging  more  than  ever  in  Paris,  but 
now  the  ambition  is  to  skate  upon  ice.  The  Countess  S. 
is  having  the  lawn  in  front  of  her  mansion  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  macadamised  ;  water  is  to  be  poured  over 
it  one  foot  in  depth,  and  the  first  good  frost  that  sets 
in  will  form  a  lake  capable  of  rivalling  for  skating 
purposes  that  of  St.  James’s  Park. 

The  countess  and  her  friends  will  then  be  able  to 
skate  and  draw  sleighs  to  their  hearts’  content.  There 
will  be  fetes  by  torchlight  with  an  orchestra.  Upon 
the  invitation-cards  a  new  formula  will  be  inscribed — 
“0« patinera" — and  skating  will  take  theplaceof  dancing. 

Theatrical  representations  are  one  of  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  in  Paris  just  now,  and  most  of  our  theatres  are 
giving  new  pieces. 

The  Theatre  Fran9ais  has  thought  fit  to  get  up  once 
more  a  play  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  a 
great  money  success,  but  the  merits  of  which  were 
much  discussed — we  mean  Paul  Forestier,  the  literary 
worth  of -which  is  no  doubt  great,  but  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  faulty  in  its  moral  tendencies.  Now,  as  then, 
this  drama  is  remarkably  played  by  actors  such  as 
Madame  Favart,  Delaunay,  Got,  and  Coquelin,  so 
that  Paul  Forestier  again  draws  crowded  audiences, 
although  the  Uite  of  our  grand  monde  abstains  from 
going  to  see  it. 

The  Bouffes  have  added  to  their  already  so  much 
varied  repertoire  a  pretty  operetta,  entitled  La  Boite  au 
Laity  set  to  music  by  Offenbach,  and  sung  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  usual  public  of  this  pretty  little 
theatre  by  Mesdames  Theo  and  Paolo,  Marie,  &c. 
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Feoxt  View  of  Paletot, 
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740,— Back  View  of  Pig.  3  on 
Labce  Plate  on  Fashion 
Sheet. 
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743. — Feont  View  of  Fig.  6 
ON  Laege  Plate  on  Fashion 
Sheet. 


.2.— Back  View  of  Fig. 
10  ON  Laege  Plate  on 
Fashion  Sheet. 
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745. — Back  View  of  Fig.  13  747. — Back  View  of  Fig.  8 

ON  Laege  Piate  on  Fashion  on  Laege  Plate  on  Fashion 

Sheet.  746. — Collab  and  Sleeve.  Sheet. 

(Madahb  a.  Letbluse,  30,  Eenrietta-tireet,  Covent  Garden,' enppliet  theee  Patterne. 
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Aqbafs  of  Jet. 


7S*. — IIalf-Fittiso  Paletot. 

(Madc-up  Pattern,  28.  9d.j  Flat  Pattern,  is.  6d.) 


•Back  View  of  Fio.  15  on  Labge  7SS- — New  Sleeve.  — Front  View  of  Fio.  7  on  Laboe 

Plate  on  Paitehn  Sheet.  Price  of  Pattern,  is.  6d.  Plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

(Madame  A.  Lbtblliek,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  suppliee  fhete  Patterns.) 


749.— New  Hat. 
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748. — IJor’s  Overcoat. 

(Made-up  Pattern.  2S.  6J. ;  Flat  Pattern,  _ 

75°.— 2 

fEw  Bonnet. 

757«— The  Aprienne  Paletot. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  6j.  6d.;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Hinnetta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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THE  DECEMBER  FASHIONS. 


¥HE  new  models  exhibited  for  the  winter 
season  in  our  ^r\vic\^7i\maisons de  nouveautes 
are  of  highly-distinguished  and  tasteful 
style,  with  a  correctness  of  outline  and 
artistic  effect  in  the  trimmings  far  sur- 
W  passing  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
^  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  fashionable  out-of-door  garment  is 
^  very  long,  and  soberly,  if  sometimes  very 
tT  richly,  trimmed  with  fur  or  braid.  There 
iff  seems,  in  fact,  now  no  medium  between  the 
*  long  Princess  paletot  and  the  jacket,  the  latter 
being  worn  only  quite  in  demi-toilette  or  by  very  young 
ladies.  It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  all  the 
autumn  in  the  country,  with  its  coat  basques  and  many 
pockets,  but  will  certainly  be  very  much  less  so  this 
winter  in  town,  when  a  garment  of  more  serious  and 
dignified  style  is  required.  Ladies  have  to  give  up 
many  of  the  fantaisute  costumes  and  chapeaux  which 
were  in  such  favour  at  the  seaside  or  in  country  chateaux 


The  green  cloth  skirt  is  trimmed  with  raised-work 
velvet  patterns  in  applique.  The  habit-bodice  is  of 
green  velvet,  trimmed  with  braid  and  with  a  quantity 
of  buttons  ;  a  dark-green  leather  belt  with  silver  clasps 
and  slides,  from  which  are  suspended  all  the  paraphernalia 
which  ladies  love  to  carry  on  such  occasions,  far  more 
for  show  than  use.  Tricorne  hat  of  grey  felt  with  the 
feathers  of  a  Brazilian  bird,  black  tinted  with  green  and 
bronze,  and  bound  with  grey  braid.  Gloves  of  grey 
deerskin  with  Crispin  gauntlets,  and  high  boots,  also  of 
grey  deerskin. 

As  for  over-garments — mantles,  redingotes,  paletots, 
and  jackets — there  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  attempt 
to  mention  them  all.  We  must  be  content  with  de¬ 
scribing  a  few  of  them,  such  as  le  Voyageur,  a  large 
carriage  wrap  of  grey  beige  cloth,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pinched-in  circular,  with  deep  check-pattern  passemen¬ 
terie  braid  border  in  two  shades  of  the  same  colour, 
and  fur  edging  to  match.  This  mantle  wraps  round 
the  waist  and  is  fastened  upon  the  left  side  ;  it  has  wide 


during  the  summer  and  autumn  when  they  return  to 
city  toilets  and  etiquette. 

The  robe-habit,  of  which  we  spoke  last  month,  is 
reproduced  in  different  styles.  It  may  be  as  simple 
or  as  costly  as  desired — of  black  faille,  with  fancy  and 
embroidered  braid ;  of  velvet  and  faille,  matched  of 
one  colour,  with  narrow  faille  plisses  and  passementerie 
ornaments  ;  of  faille  and  cloth,  in  camdieu  shades  ;  or 
in  plush  and  satin,  with  trimmings  of  chenille  and  velvet. 

With  this  robe-habit  the  peacock  train  is  worn,  fas¬ 
tened  together  at  the  back  by  a  large  puff  bow  with 
fringed-out  lapels  of  the  material. 

For  a  wedding  dress — and  we  have  seen  many  a 
magnificent  one  during  the  past  month — nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  a  robe-habit  of  white  faille  and  satin, 
trimmed  with  very  rich  white  satin  braid  embroidered 
by  hand.  The  pockets  are  in  the  Watteau  shape,  and 
composed  of  orange-blossoms  and  white  satin  ribbon. 
The  trailing  peacock’s  tail  at  the  back  is  gathered 
together  very  low  down  with  a  large  puff  of  white  satin 
and  an  enormous  cluster  of  orange-blossoms.  The 
front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  diagonally  with  three 
rows  of  embroidered  satin  braid,  three  faille  plisses,  and 
three  wreaths  of  orange-blossom  buds  and  light  foliage 
over  the  braid.  The  bodice  forms  a  satin  waistccat, 
buttoned  all  the  way  down.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distingue  vieAdaug  dresses  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  may  be  copied  in  satin  and  faille  of  any  colour, 
with  embroidered  braid  and  flowers  to  match,  or  else 
of  mixed  tints ;  or  the  flowers  may  be  omitted  and 
the  braid  be  exchanged  for  chenille  passementerie. 

Splendid  costumes  have  been  sent  off  from  Worth’s 
and  Gagelin’s  this  month  for  the  fair  chatelaines  who 
disport  themselves  in  the  hunting-field  in  their  provincial 
domains.  As  they  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  gene¬ 
rally  useful  to  our  lady  readers,  we  will  merely  describe 
one  as  a  type  of  the  style  in  vogue. 

It  is  a  costume  of  myrtle-green  cloth  and  velvet. 


sleeves  taken  from  the  side-pieces.  At  the  back  the 
trimming  is  lengthened  down  into  a  large  V,  finished 
with  passementerie  tassels. 

The  Piccolino,  a  tight-fitting  out-of-door  jacket,  of 
grey  matelasse  cloth,  braided  in  long  spikes  with  passe¬ 
menterie  to  match,  and  edged  with  chinchilla  woollen 
fringe.  A  spike-pattern  of  passementerie  braid  is  re¬ 
peated  at  the  back  and  sides.  Brandebourgs  to  match 
fasten  the  jacket  down  the  front.  At  the  back  there 
are  two  square  pockets,  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  a  small  Jockey  Club  fob.  Coat  sleeve  with  passe¬ 
menterie  and  chinchilla  fringe  trimming. 

The  Belgrade,  of  maroon  matelasse,  with  gores  of 
maroon  velvet  on  each  side  in  front,  fastened  with 
passementerie  buttons.  The  shape  of  this  mantle  is 
long  and  semi-tight,  and  it  is  finished  with  loops  and 
ends  of  maroon  ribbon.  Round  the  throat  there  is  a 
turned-down  collar  of  maroon  velvet  and  a  large  cravat 
bow.  Coat  sleeves  with  revers  of  maroon  velvet  and 
large  passementerie  buttons.  Two  similar  velvet  gores 
are  repeated  at  the  back,  and  are  joined  together  in  the 
middle  by  a  large  faille  bow,  with  passementerie  buttons. 
On  each  side  there  is  a  large  pocket  of  maroon  velvet, 
with  pouch-like  network  of  passementerie  and  tassels. 

The  Fermier-general of  black  matelasse  cloth,  trimmed 
with  narrow  woollen  braid,  forming  a  wide  border, 
with  large  circle  of  the  same  braid  and  passementerie 
button  in  the  middle.  At  the  sides  two  large  square 
pockets  with  braid  ornaments  and  loops  of  ribbon. 
This  very  comfortable  paletot  is  buttoned  all  the  way 
down  at  the  back  and  closed  in  front  with  a  border  of 
Indian  beaver  fur,  which  also  goes  round  all  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  mantle.  Large  collar  of  Indian  beaver. 
Coat  sleeve  with  beaver  border  and  many  rows  of 
narrow  braid  to  complete  the  trimming. 

And  the  Coq-Hardy  of  matelasse  beige  cloth,  edged 
round  with  five  rows  of  silk  stitching  to  match.  At 
the  sides  large  pockets  with  piped  scallops,  and  fan- 
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shaped  cluster  of  faille  pleats  between  each  scallop. 
Large  collar  of  beige  faille,  forming  revers  ;  and  coat 
sleeves  piped  and  stitched. 

Fashion  never  favoured  braid  to  such  an  extent  as 
this  winter,  but  then  there  are  such  a  number  of  fancy 
braids,  all  prettier  one  than  the  other. 

There  are  braids  of  ribbed  silk  rep  which  are  brocaded 
with  raised  velvet  patterns,  in  all  the  colours  adopted 
for  the  fashionable  failles  and  cashmeres.  They  are  of 
v.irious  widths  and  different  patterns.  The  richest  are 
of  velvet  or  chenille  upon  a  satin  or  rep  ground.  Simpler 
ones  are  of  mohair,  either  in  black,  in  two  distinct  colours, 
or  in  two  camdieu  shades  of  one  colour,  according  to 
the  toilette.  But  the  greatest  novelty  of  all  is  the  braid 
of  kid  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers.  The  fashion¬ 
able  fringes  have  a  treble  row  of  fluffy  bills  and  a  net¬ 
work  heading. 

The  most  fashionable  ribbons  are  those  of  plush  with 
satin  lining,  which  are  made  of  all  widths  for  sashes 
and  dress  trimmings,  and  very  narrow  for  suspending 
lockets  or  crosses  round  the  neck.  The  cravat  is  of 
striped  plush,  fringed  with  chenille,  and  is  delightfully 
soft  and  warm  for  winter  wear. 

Buttons  to  match  with  all  kinds  of  braid  and  passe¬ 
menterie  are  used  in  profusion  upon  all  costumes,  but 
especially  upon  those  of  Breton  style,  which  is  in  great 
favour  just  now.  A  very  handsome  one  has  just  been 
made  for  a  fair  chatelaine  who  lives  in  Brittany,  but 
has  her  typical  dresses  made  in  Paris.  This  Breton 
costume  is  of  bluish-black  woollen  armure.  The  first 
skirt  is  made  h  la  paysanne,  quite  plain  in  front,  and 
with  a  large  pleat  at  the  back.  The  second  skirt  falls 
almost  as  low  down  as  the  under  one,  but  is  caught  up 
with  a  large  Breton  pocket  and  a  chaplet  of  white  nacre 
buttons.  At  the  back  the  drapery  shows  a  wide  border 
richly  braided  in  white,  with  similar  chaplet  of  white 
nacre  buttons.  The  Breton  jacket  is  made  with  a  waist¬ 
coat,  and  is  covered  with  raised-work  embroidery. 
Pockets  at  the  sides  and  nacre  buttons. 

For  half-mourning  the  same  costume  is  made  in  black 
woollen  armure,  with  violet  braid- work  and  chaplets 
of  dark  purplish  nacre. 

A  handsome  dress  for  dinners  or  receptions  is  made 
of  prune  faille  and  brocaded  silk,  in  the  Princess  shape. 
The  faille  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
scalloped-out  plisse.  A  full  Bulgare  pleat  spreads  out 
at  the  back  ;  it  is  not  of  faille,  like  the  rest  of  the  skirt, 
but  of  brocaded  silk,  with  faille  facings.  The  Princess 
tunic  is  of  brocaded  silk,  finished  with  an  olive  fringe 
of  passementerie,  falling  over  the  scalloped-out  plisse  of 
the  skirt.  A  fichu  of  faille,  richly  trimmed  with  Mechlin 
lace,  is  gracefully  draped  over  the  bodice,  and  finished 
with  a  bow.  The  sleeves  of  prune  faille  have  a  plisse 
of  the  same,  and  a  revers  of  brocaded  silk,  trimmed 
with  Mechlin  lace. 

A  less  fantaisiste  dress,  of  much  the  same  pattern,  is 
of  black  faille  and  brocatelle.  The  skirt  is  of  black 
faille  with  two  pluses,  one  of  which  forms  a  ruche.  It  is 
covered  with  a  tablier  of  brocatelle  draped  in  front  and 
forming  a  train  behind,  with  robings  at  the  sides.  The 
train  is  partly  faille  and  partly  brocatelle.  Upon  the 
b.'ocatelle  robings  wide  strips  of  embossed  silk  braid 


are  stretched  across,  forming  a  ladder  pattern.  The 
brocatelle  bodice  is  trimmed  with  similar  braid  simu¬ 
lating  a  waistcoat,  with  a  fan-shaped  pleated  basque  of 
faille.  The  sleeves  are  of  faille,  trimmed  with  a  plisse 
and  bows  of  ribbon. 

We  have  also  noticed  a  new  model  for  a  polonaise. 
It  is  in  the  Ulster  shape  and  of  scabieuse-colomeA.  cloth, 
and  buttons  at  the  side  with  large  Chinese  buttons, 
white  with  scabieuse  patterns.  Behind  the  bodice  has 
three  large  hollow  pleats,  fastened  down  by  a  strap 
and  a  large  Chinese  button  and  loop  of  silk  cord.  The 
sleeves  have  revers,  trimmed  with  white  and  scabieuse 
velvet  braid.  All  the  outlines  of  the  polonaise  are 
edged  with  similar  braid.  Over  a  skirt  of  scabieuse 
faille,  trimmed  with  fine  pluses  and  bouillons,  this 
Ulster  polonaise  is  extremely  stylish. 

Another  model  for  a  polonaise  is  of  Bagdad  cash- 
mere,  grey  speckled  with  white.  It  has  a  plastron  of 
black  velvet  crossed  with  Hungarian  brandebourgs. 
This  polonaise  is  fastened  down  the  front  wiih  large 
round  buttons  of  grey  passementerie  and  black  velvet. 
The  sleeves  are  slashed  with  deep  black  velvet  facings 
crossed  with  brandebourgs  and  finished  with  passe¬ 
menterie  tassels. 

Sealskin  mantles  are  now  as  fashionable  in  Paris  as 
they  have  long  been  in  London.  A  handsome  model 
is  the  Czarina  pelisse  for  walking  or  driving.  It  is 
entirely  of  sealskin,  and  I  yard  20  inches  in  length, 
and  forms  a  double  circular  with  sleeves  and  a  deep 
border  of  silver  beaver  fur. 

Another  handsome  mantle  is  the  Boyard  paletot,  of 
silk  armure,  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  deep  border  of 
silver  beaver  fur,  forming  a  collar  and  revers.  Behind 
two  large  pockets  are  edged  with  fur  and  trimmed  with 
passementerie  patterns. 

These  different  mantles  have  each  a  headdress  to 
match,  the  Czarina  bonnet  for  the  pelisse  of  that 
name,  and  the  Boyard  toquet  for  the  paletot. 

The  round  toquet  of  feathers,  or  of  fur  to  match  the 
mantle,  is  very  fashionable,  but  by  no  means  exclusively 
so.  Shapes  more  or  less  pointed,  or  at  least  conical, 
are  also  in  great  favour  with  ladies  this  winter,  and  are 
made  either  of  velvet  or  of  soft  French  felt. 

Two  models,  both  with  high  and  somewhat  conical 
crown,  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  border,  which  in 
the  one  is  raised  diadem  fashion,  and  in  the  other  is 
lowered  and  sits  close  to  the  head,  with  a  narrow  ruche 
or  frilling  of  white  tulle  or  Valenciennes  lace  just  inside 
the  edge. 

The  first  is  the  Montespan  bonnet.  A  pretty  model 
of  this  style  is  of  black  felt,  turned  up  with  a  pleated 
diadem  of  caroubier  and  plush.  Outside  there  is  a  border 
of  smooth  pheasant’s  feathers,  and  another  smooth  feather 
is  Laid  across  the  crown.  Just  in  front  loops  of  velvet 
are  fastened  with  a  steel  buckle. 

The  second  style  is  called  the  Directoire,  Here  is  a 
specimen  : — Black  velvet  bonnet, the  lowered  border  just 
showing  the  edge  of  a  tulle  ruching  placed  inside. 
Outside  ruching  of  black  satin  loops  and  a  long  black 
ostrich  feather.  Spray  of  crimson  roses  placed  so  as  to 
droop  in  the  neck  behind.  Scarf  strings  of  black  satin 
fringed  out  at  the  ends. 
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“  Jewels  are  banbles ;  ’tis  a  sin 
To  care  for  sneh  unfruitful  things ; 

One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin. 
Some,  not  to  large,  in  rings, 

A  ruby,  and  a  pearl  or  so. 

Will  do  for  me — I  laugh  at  show. 


QPLINS  are  among  the  silks  that  this 
model  of  contentment  characterises  as 
“  never  dear.”  This  material  outwears  a 
silk  of  the  same  price,  and  can  then  be 
dyed  with  much  better  effect  than  the  best  silk 
ever  manufactured.  An  excellent  opportunity 
^  now  offers  of  securing  a  dress  of  this  admirable 
X  material  at  a  low  price,  as  Messrs.  Incus  and 
3.  Tinckler,  147,  Regent-street,  will  have 
a  sale  during  the  month  of  December,  when 
they  will  offer  thousands  of  yards  of  genuine 
T  Irish  poplin  at  much-reduced  prices.  Dress 
lengths  of  from  15  to  22  yards  will  be  sold, 
and  remnants  consisting  of  shorter  lengths,  such  as 
Biay  be  suitable  for  polonaises,  children’s  dresses,  or 
making  up  in  combination  with  another  material.  I 
have  frequently  mentioned  with  praise  the  pretty  broche 
poplins  that  make  op  so  effectively  with  plain  patterns 
of  the  same  material.  Some  of  these  will  be  offered  for 
sale  in  lij^t  colours,  suitable  for  dinner  dresses,  and  in 
darker  tints  for  walking  and  visiting  costumes.  Some 
very  handsome  double  poplins  in  dress  lengths  will  also 
be  shown  at  very  low  prices,  and  now  that  silk  is 
ruing — in  fact,  has  risen — in  price,  I  advise  my  readers 
not  to  neglect  a  chance  that  may  not  occur  again  for 
some  lime.  Fur  sets,  consisting  of  muff,  tie,  and  cuffs, 
will  be  included  in  the  sale ;  and  we  are  threatened  with 
severe  temptation  in  the  apparently  innocent  form  of 
very  cheap  table-linen,  a  temptation  that  good  house¬ 
keepers  will  find  it  most  difhcult  to  resist.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Irish  linen  sheeting  and  towels.  Among 
the  latter  I  noticed  some  very  picturesque  huckabacks 
of  a  deep  ecru  tint,  with  border  of  the  softest  possible 
shade  of  deep  crimson,  and  knotted  fringes.  They  are 
pretty  enough  for  antimacassars — in  fact,  much  prettier 
than  the  flimsy  netted,  knitted,  and  crocheted  fabrics 
tfignified  by  that  rather  imposing  title. 

Apropos  of  fancy  work,  I  have  been  sent  samples  of 
rile  new  knitting  silks  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Co.,  5,  New-street,  Bishopsgate.  These  are 
in  two  shades  of  one  colour,  and  would  be  most  effective 
wh"n  knitted  into  socks  or  stockings.  The  colours  are 
black  and  white,  black  and  red,  the  now  fashionable 
contrast  of  cardinal  red  and  navy  blue,  violet  and  black, 
yellow  and  black,  orange  and  black,  blue  and  black, 
two  shades  of  blue,  and  other  mixtures.  The  colours 
are  so  well  intertwined  that  the  appearance  presented  is 


“  5ty  dame  should  dress  in  cheap  attire 
(Good  heavy  silks  arc  never  dear) ; 

I  own  i)erhap8  I  might  desire 
Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere, 

Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk. 

Like  wriukleti  skins  on  scalded  milk.” 

Autocrat  of  the  Breukfasl-Tahle. 

particularly  neat,  neither  colour  nor  shade  unduly  pre¬ 
ponderating.  Scotch  ladies,  who  are  great  knitters,  are 
already  using  these  silks  in  great  quantities,  as  the  socks 
and  stockings  produced  are  both  soft  and  durable.  The 
price  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  plain  knitting  silks — 
namely,  is.  9d.  per  skein,  weighing  one  ounce.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  silk  will  be  likely  to  affect  even  these 
minor  items  of  the  manufacture,  so  it  would  be  well  to 
order  knitting  silks  while  they  remain  at  the  price  quoted. 
It  is  better  to  order  a  sufficient  quantity  to  complete  the 
piece  of  work,  whatever  it  may  be — vest,  socks,  or 
stockings — as  the  identical  shade  cannot  always  be 
accurately  reproduced  by  the  dyers. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Bradlt  Bar¬ 
nard’s  clever  inventions  in  previous  numbers,  and  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  their  merit  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  judges  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  who 
have  awarded  him  a  prize  medal  and  diploma.  His 
Patent  Combination  Table  for  invalids,  musicians,  writers, 
card-players,  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
contrivance.  It  opens  out,  shuts  up,  sends  out  unex¬ 
pected  leaves  or  trays,  winds  up,  and  turns  into  a  music- 
stand  with  four  desks,  in  a  way  that  laughs  a  mere 
spirit-rapping  table  to  scorn.  But  of  all  its  various  uses, 
that  which  commends  itself  most  highly  to  my  appre- 
datiou  is  its  special  adaptation  for  an  invalid’s  table.  In 
this  capacity  it  is  as  go<^  as  a  second  nurse,  and  entitles 
its  inventor  to  be  called  a  Brother  of  Charity,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  invent  a  fraternity  for  the  occasion.  Those 
who  would  like  to  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves, 
also  of  the  merits  of  the  Thief-proof,  Air  and  Water 
Tight  Window,  and  of  the  Patent  Folding  Hammock, 
Bassinettes,  and  Baskets,  may  be  referred  to  the  sole 
patentee,  Mr.  Bradly  Barnard,  107,  St.  Paul’s- 
ROAD,  Highbury. 

The  next  article  on  my  notes  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  things  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  only  a  needlecase, 
but  so  tasteful,  so  dainty,  and  so  artistic,  that  my 
affections  are  quite  involved,  which  never  happened 
about  a  needlecase  before !  This  one  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harper,  of  the  Phcenix 
Works,  Redditch,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  needles 
I  have  written  more  than  once.  The  case  U  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket-book  with  stiff  covers  and  a  shiny 
black  ground.  On  one  of  the  covers  is  painted  the 
beautiful  moss-rose  whh  leaves  with  which  last  year’s 
pretty  Christmas  cards  made  us  familiar.  Among  the 
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leaves  is  a  cream-coloured  card  with  the  inscription, 
“  May  you  have  a  happy  Christmas  and  many  of  them  !” 
On  the  other  side  a  spray  of  blue  forget-me-nots  stands 
out  in  exquisite  relief  from  the  daik  background,  and 
the  little  card  wishes  the  owner  of  the  case  “  A  happy 
New  Year  !”  An  ivory  piercer  fastens  the  two  covers 
together  by  passing  through  loops  of  violet  ribbon,  the 
case  being  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  and  con¬ 
taining  five  packets  of  the  best  needles,  a  fiannel  needle- 
case,  and  a  slender  steel  bodkin.  The  price  of  this 
useful  and  charming  “  Christmas  Card”  is  2s.  8d.  post 
free.  They  are  to  be  had  direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  must  be  ordered  by  the  name  of  the  Gem 
Needlecase.  The  same  maker’s  Christmas  Synoptical 
Needlecase  for  the  million  is  embellished  with  various 
pretty  devices  on  a  background  of  grey  or  gold.  Each 
contains  four  packets  of  needles,  sizes  5»  6,  7,  and  5  to 
9,  neatly  and  closely  packed. 

The  Carbolic  Tooth-Powder,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Calvert  and  Co.,  of  Bradford  and  Manchester,  is 
a  most  agreeable  preparation.  There  is  a  slightly  re¬ 
pellent  odour  at  first,  but  its  taste  in  the  mouth  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant,  .and  it  imparts  a  delightful  sensation  of 
purity  to  the  teeth.  It  is  sold  in  round  metal  boxes, 
price  is.  A  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  use  on  the 
tooth-brush,  and  as  I  have  tried  it  myself  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it,  I  can  recommend  it  with  perfect  security. 

Simultaneously  with  silk,  crape  has  lately  risen  in 
price,  and  I  may  remind  my  readers  that  the  Albert 
Crape  is  much  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  make, 
and  is  very  much  less  expensive.  It  is  snitable  for 
bonnets  as  well  as  dresses,  and  can  be  ordered  through 
any  linendraper  in  town  or  country. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Westbourne-grove,  late  of  Regent- 
street,  is  so  busy  in  her  new  house  with  dinner  dresses, 
costumes,  and  the  dressing-gowns  for  which  she  is  so 
well  known,  that  she  finds  she  must  in  part  give  up 
the  outfitting  business.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a 
sale  of  articles  of  the  trousseau  and  layette  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  at  very  low  prices. 
The  sale  will,  of  course,  be  at  5,  Westbourne-grove. 
One  of  the  dinner  dresses,  for  which  she  has  had  a 
great  number  of  orders,  is  in  faille  and  velvet,  with  a 
square  train  and  square  velver  tablier,  trimmed  with 
rich  fringe.  Perhaps  I  should  not  call  it  a  tablier,  since 
the  whole  dress  is  in  one,  and  is  in  exquisite  taste.  The 
mixture  of  silk  and  velvet  is  always  charming. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  St.  PAUt’a-CHURCHYARD,  has  some 
handsome  costumes,  trimmed  with  the  new  and  pretty 
braids  in  various  colours.  These  are  most  effective 
when  used  with  discretion  on  serges,  velveteens,  and 
cashmere  of  dark  colours.  At  the  same  house  there  is 
a  large  stock  of  the  new  and  fashionable  long  jackets, 
fur-trimmed  and  lined  with  fur  or  with  quilted  silk. 
Some  children’s  costumes,  also  fur-trimmed,  with  hat 
to  match,  are  among  the  daintiest  and  most  tempting 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

The  programme  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  1877  I  think,  be  found  attractive 
by  our  subscribers.  The  new  diagram  sheet  of  the 
latest  models  in  Paris  fashions  has  been  received  with 
so  much  favour  that  it  will  be  continued  every  month. 


It  is  popular  because  each  step  of  the  process  of  cutting- 
out  and  making  up  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  care¬ 
fully  explained,  and  the  appeanince  of  each  article  when 
made  up  and  complete  can  be  judged  of  from  the  plates 
given  on  the  diagram  sheet. 

Berlin  work  has  now  yielded  its  place  to  more  advanced 
styles  of  artistic  needlework,  and  during  the  coming 
year  many  designs  of  various  kinds  will  be  given,  and 
care  will  be  taken  that  each  shall  be  serviceable  for 
some  useful  end  as  regards  dress  or  furniture,  avoiding 
the  aimless  and  insipid  designs  which  profess  to  be 
useful  for  many  purposes,  and  can,  in  reality,  be  applied 
to  none.  With  the  January  number  will  be  given  the 
cut-out  pattern  of  a  long  paletot  of  the  fashionable 
shape.  Great  care  hjs  been  taken  to  have  this  pattern 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  fitting  well  to  the 
figure  at  the  back,  it  shall  be  available  for  stout  as  well 
as  slight  figures.  On  this  cut-out  p.ittern  will  be  given 
a  design  for  braiding  or  embroidery,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful  either  for  cloth  paletots  or  the  pretty 
fur-lined  silk  jackets  that  have  too  probably  worn  shiny 
since  last  winter.  The  silk  can  be  turned  and  braided 
or  embroidere  l,  and  laid  again  on  the  fur  lining.  The 
braiding  will  add  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
silk,  and  will  also  increase  the  handsome  appearance  of 
the  paletot.  The  design  will  also  be  found  useful  for 
polonaises,  and  even,  with  a  little  management,  for  a 
little  girl’s  Princess  dress. 

Mistress  and  Maid,  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  series  of  articles 
embracing  the  several  phases  of  the  relations  between 
domestic  servants  and  their  employers.  Both  sides  of 
the  question  will  be  discussed,  and  our  subscribers  will 
be  invited  to  join  in  the  discussion,  to  favour  us  with 
their  views,  and  to  share  with  each  the  benefit  of  their 
several  experiences  through  the  medium  of  our  columns. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Home  Needlework  will  appear. 
These  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  all  who  have 
to  give  instruction  on  the  subject,  especially  as  the 
artides  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  every 
detail  of  cutting  out,  arranging,  and  making  up  under¬ 
clothing  will  be  entered  into. 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  requested  us  to 
resume  the  Papers  on  Gardening,  that  we  have  arranged 
to  give  these  alternately  with  those  of  the  series  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Economical  Housekeeper.”  Under  this 
heading  will  be  treated  all  that  appertains  to  household 
management  from  a  strictly  economical  aspect.  Letters 
on  the  Fashions  in  Paris  and  those  in  England  will 
appear  in  each  number,  and  the  novelties  in  dress  and 
the  new  inventions  for  saving  labour  in  the  household 
will  duly  be  recorded. 

Two  Prizes  will  be  given  to  subscribers  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  one  to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Relations  between  Mistress  and 
Maid  ;  the  Second  Prize,  Five  Pounds,  is  offered  for 
the  best-made  shirt.  The  Rules  for  Competitors  will 
be  published  with  the  January  number. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  may  prove  attractive  to 
our  subscribers,  as  calculated  to  render  the  Magazine 
not  only  useful  in  the  Household  but  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  in  hours  of  leisure.  Humming-Bird. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


73°- 

Front  view  of  paletot  on  Fig.  4  in  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

739. 

Collar  and  sleeve  of  white  lawn,  embroidered  with  lace  thread 
and  stitched  in  narrow  folds. 


740- 

Back  view  of  paletot  in  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

74>- 

Collar  of  fine  linen,  plainly  stitched  comers  en  rovers. 

74*. 

Back  view  of  Fig.  10  in  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

Front  view  of  Fig.  6  in  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

744- 

Linen  collar  cut  in  points,  and  edged  with  narrow  band  of  English 
embroidery,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon. 

745- 

Back  view  of  Fig.  1 3  of  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

746- 

Collar  and  sleeves  of  fine  lawn  with  taimming  of  opeD*«rork 
material,  edged  with  lace,  and  sewn  on  with  several  rows  of 
stitching.  Buttons  to  fasten. 

747- 

Back  view  of  Fig.  8  in  large  plate  on  Ff-nion  Sheet. 

748. 

Boy’s  overcoat  in  thick  cloth,  bound  with  hiaid,  revere  of  v^vet, 
bone  buttons. 

749- 

Hat  of  blue  velvet  w’ith  centre  folds  of  Uae  grosgndn  In 
front  tuft  of  peacock’s  feathers  writh  jet  drops.  At  the  back  cluster 
of  cream-coloured  roses,  buds,  and  leaves. 


750. 

Bonnet  of  dark  gray  felt  with  high  pmated  crown  and  trimming 
of  green  grosgrain  ribbon,  lined  with  white  silk  and  arranged  in 
box  pleats  to  form  a  narrow  enrt^.  In  front  dark  green  ostrich 
feather  above  a  inching  of  white  tulle  and  pale  yellow  rose. 

751. — Agsafe  of  Jet. 

732. — Paletot  of  Boticik  Cloth. 

Half-fitting  paletot  of  grey  boncld  doth,  with  collar  en  revere  of 
grey  velvet.  Outside  pockets  and  douUe  row  of  buttons.  A  narrow 
braid  completes  the  trimming. 

753. — Agbafs  of  ita. 


Back  view  of  Fig.  15  in  large  pkte  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

755. — New  Slketh. 

Slashed  npper-sleeve,  with  eyelet-holes  and  cording  of  browm  silk 
cord,  with  ta^els  of  the  same  shade. 

-  .  .  756- 

Front  view  of  Fig  7  in  large  plate  on  Fashion  Sheet. 

757. — The  Adbienme  Paletot. 

Paletot  in  black  velvet  and  Sicilienne,  Indf-fitting.  In  front  a 
long  plastron  simulates  a  tablier  at  the  lower  edge  and  a  shawl 
point  at  the  upper  on  the  back,  all  the  edges  trimmed  with  fringe. 
This  plastron  is  closed  in  front  with  pearl  buttons  and  white  cord. 
This  fastening  is  simulated  and  repeated  on  the  back.  Bands  of 
black  feather  trimming  are  placed  at  the  sides  and  on  the  pocket. 
W  ide  cuffs  of  Sicilienne  at  the  wrists,  and  band  of  feather 
trimming.  Princess  robe  in  grey  Sicilienne,  with  no  trimming. 
White  felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  long  blue  feather. 
The  second  figure  gives  the  illustration  of  the  front  of  paletot. 

758.— MotTEirnro  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  black  cashmere  with  plissee  of  crape.  Trained 
*kii^  with  two  flounces  edged  with  plias6s  in  front,  and  three 
similar  at  the  back.  Two  superposed  t^liera  cover  the  front,  and 
are  lost  sight  of  at  the  sides.  A  long  tunic  is  fastened  to  the  tahliers. 
Cnirasse  very  long  at  the  back,  short  in  front,  trimmed  with  crape 
pliss^s ;  crape  revers  and  bows  in  front.  Crape  collar  and  under¬ 
sleeves.  Crape  bonnet,  with  soft  crown  and  narrow  plain  brim, 
surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  foliage  and  black  grapes.  Crape 
strings.  Black  Swedish  gloves. 

2.  (^tume  for  a  young  lady  in  black  woollen  armnre.  Round 
the  skirt  are  first  a  narrow  plis^,  and  over  it  a  deep  flounce.  Tunic 
bound  with  foulard,  draped  at  the  back  under  a  faille  scarf.  Cuirassc 
open  at  the  back  in  two  tabs,  bound  with  foulard.  At  the  wrist  is 


a  plisse  of  faille,  with  a  foulard  scarf  tied  round  it.  Collar  and 
sleeves  in  crepe  lisse.  Black  velvet  bonnet  with  garland  of  black 
silk  flowers,  on  which  are  small  bows  of  black  faille.  Bandeau  to 
match.  Black  ribbon-strings  tied  at  the  back. 

759- 

1.  Cap  consisting  of  a  soft  crown  in  thick  black  net,  round  which 
are  two  ruches  of  prune  surah,  lined  with  rose-colour  gauze  ribbon. 
Inside  the  second  ruche  is  a  white  lace  frill.  A  grey  feather  on  the 
top  retained  under  a  small  rose-branch.  Similar  flower  at  the  back, 
with  bow  of  prune  ribbon. 

2.  Coiffure  in  white  lace,  bows  of  dark  blue  velvet,  tea-rose,  and 
foliage. 

3.  Bow  for  the  hair,  cap,  or  bonnet,  in  pleated  net  and  lace,  tied 
across  the  centre  with  ribbon. 

4.  Chapeau  Cloche  in  black  felt,  the  brim  lined  with  red  silk. 
Trimming  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  and  pearl  ornament, 

5.  Grey  straw  bonnet,  hound  and  trimmed  with  violet  velvet 
mixed  chrysanthemums.  Bandeau  en  suite. 

760.— Coiffures  foe  Youho  Ladies  and  Children. 

1  and  3.  Part  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear,  and  let  the  back  hair  bo 
tied  and  hang  down  in  loose  waves.  Above  this  place  a  wreath¬ 
shaped  frisettc,  comb  the  front  and  side  hair  over  it,  and  let  the 
ends  be  esApes  and  hang  down  over  the  hack.  Arrange  the  bow  of 
libbon  as  shown  in  the  illastration. 

2.  Part  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  back  hair  vertically. 
Make  a  light  plait  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  hold  the  frisettc,  and 
fasten  to  it  two  strands  of  loose  hair.  Arrange  these  in  plaits, 
tying  them  near  the  end  with  a  how  of  coloured  ribbon.  The  side 
^r  is  held  back  with  combs. 

4.  Part  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  back  hair  vertically. 
Arrange  the  latter  in  a  loose  twist^  loop.  Comb  the  front  and 
side  hair  over  a  frisette  at  the  top  of  the  head,  twist  them  looselv 
together  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  finish  the  coiffure  with 
an  ornamental  comb. 

5.  Part  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear.  Tie  the  hack  hair  over  a  thick 
strand  of  loose  hair.  Arrange  this  in  a  plaited  loop,  covering  the 
ends  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  side  hair  is  held  in  place  with  a 
comb. 

761. — Ihebetion  foe  Undeelinen. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

'The  braid  selected  for  this  pattern  must  have  groups  of  5  loops 
on  each  aide  (see  illustration).  Along  one  side  of  the  braid 
crochet  as  follows : — ist  row  :  Alternately  3  double,  with  S  chain 
between  each,  in  the  the  ist,  3rd,  and  5th  loop,  5  chain.  2nd  row : 
*  I  long  treble  in  each  chain  scallop,  the  upper  parts  to  ho  drawn 
up  together,  3  chain,  4  long  treble,  the  centre  ones  with  3  chain 
between  them  in  the  next  chain  scallop,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row :  1  double  in  eentre  of  3  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat.  The  other 
side  of  the  braid  lias  3  similar  rows  to  complete  the  insertion. 

76*. — Lace  Edging. 

Crochet. 

With  black  silk  or  Ann-coloured  thread  proceed  as  follows : — 
1st  row  :  •  10  chain,  2  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double,  i  chain,  *  purl, 
2  chain,  i  long  treble  in  8th  of  the  10  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  joining 
in  every  repetition  where  required.  2nd  row :  •  2  double,  with  1 
purl  between,  in  the  i  chain  between  z  purls,  3  chain,  2  purl,  with 
I  chain  between,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Like  the  last 
row.  4th  row :  •  2  double  with  1  purl  between,  in  the  i  chain 
between  2  purl,  3  chain,  7  purl  downwards ;  then  take  up  7  stitches 
out  of  the  7  double  a^  draw  the  whole  7  up  together,  3  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  Stb  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work.  *  i 
treble  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  long  treble  in  the  ist  row,  4  chain, 
1  doable  in  centre  of  next  7  chain,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 


763. — Section  op  Antimacassar. 

The  design  is  traced  on  white  piqud,  and  the  spots  raised  in  satin 
stitch  with  white  cotton.  A  black  and  white  braid  is  then  arranged 
over  the  outlines,  and  connected  by  bars  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
The  ground  is  cut  away  as  required. 

764. — Watch-Stand. 

Crochet. 

The  frame  of  this  useful  little  stand  is  made  of  twisted  bronze 
stems,  and  measures,  including  the  hook  which  supports  the  watch, 
6  inches  in  height.  The  circular  cushion  on  which  the  chain  is 
intended  to  rest  is  embroidered  in  double  crochet  over  gold  cord 
with  green,  black,  and  yellow  purse  silk.  Green  silk  cord  with 
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Madame  A.  Leteldiee,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covbnt  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Matebials 

BEQUIBED  FOR  THE  NeEDLEWOBK  DeSIQNS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


tassels  of  tlie  same  colour  is  wound  round  tho  bronze  stem.  The 
crochet  cover  is  begun  from  tho  centre  with  14  stitches  of  green 
silk  closed  into  a  circle,  ist  and  znd  rounds :  With  green  silk.  2 
double  in  every  stitch.  3rd  round :  With  green  and  yellow  silk. 

7  times  alternately  2  double,  with  yellow  silk  in  the  2  next  stitches, 

6  double,  with  green  silk  in  the  next  6  stitches.  The  silk  is 
passed  on  under  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  4th  round :  *  s 
double  with  black  silk  in  the  2  next  stitches,  1  with  yellow  silk  in 
next  stitch,  5  with  green  silk  in  next  4  stitches ;  repeat  6  times 
from  *.  5th  round :  Like  the  last,  except  that  7  instead  of  5  stitches 
are  crocheted  with  green  silk.  6th  round  :  *  2  double  with  yellow 
silk,  2  double  with  green  silk,'  1  double  with  yellow  silk,  9  double 
with  green  in  the  next  6  stitches;  repeat  6  times  from  *.  7th 
round :  *  i  double  with  green  silk,  3  double  with  yellow  s'dk,  1 2 
double  with  green  in  the  next  10  stitches;  repeat  6  times  from  *. 
8th  to  loth  rounds :  With  green  silk,  i  double  in  every  stitch, 
increasing,  however,  by  a  few  stitches  in  every  round,  so  that  the 
I oth  round  has  izd  stitches,  nth  round:  With  green  and  yellow 
silk.  Alternately  3  stitches  with  yellow  and  3  with  green  silk.  12th 
round:  Like  the  nth,  except  that  the  colours  are  in  reversed 
position.  13  th  and  14th  rounds:  With  green  silk.  Double  crochet, 
increasing  by  6  stitches  in  every  round,  so  that  there  are  132  stitches 
in  the  14th  round.  15th  round :  This  round  begins  the  Vandykes, 
and  is  crocheted  without  the  gold  cord.  With  yellow  silk.  Alter¬ 
nately  I  double  in  the  upper  part  of  the  3rd  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round,  j  chain.  i6th  round:  With  green  silk.  Like  the  last,  but 
the  scallops  must  lie  in  reversed  position.  17  th  round:  With  yellow 
silk.  2  treble  with  3  chain  between  each  in  the  centre  of  tho  5  chmn. 

1 8th  round:  With  black  silk,  i  double,  alternately  6  treble  in  centre 
of  tho  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  stitch  between  the  next  2  treble. 
19th  round  :  With  yellow  silk.  *  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
next  double,  2  chain,  2  slip  stitches  in  centre  of  next  6  treble,  2 
chain  ;  repeat  from  *. 

765. — Lace  Edging  foe  the  Wardeobe. 

Crochet. 

This  pattern  is  crocheted  with  ecru-coloured  thread  as  follows : — 
For  the  rosettes  close  15  chain  into  a  circle.  1st  round  :  4  chain  to 
form  I  long  treble,  2  long  treble  in  tbe  foundation  chain,  the  upper 
parts  drawn  up  together,  9  times  alternately  7  chain,  3  long  treble, 
the  upper  parts  drawn  up  together,  then  7  chain.  Close  with  a  slip 
stitch.  Tliis  completes  a  rosette.  Crochet  the  following  rosettes  in 
the  same  manner,  joining  as  required.  Along  the  rosettes  proceed 
as  follows : — 2nd  row :  *  i  double  in  the  7  chain  of  the  ist  rosette, 
t  I  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  1st  stitch,  i  chain, 
2  double,  with  9  chain  between  them,  in  the  next  7  chain ;  repeat 
once  from  f,  then  1  chain,  1  purl,  i  chain,  1  double  in  next  7 
chain,  1  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  *  i  double 
in  centre  of  next  9  chain,  9  chain,  1  douUe  in  next  9  chain,  9  chain, 
I  double  in  centre  of  ne^  purl  but  one,  9  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
4th  row :  *  3  double  with  1  chain,  i  purL  i  chain  between  each  in 
the  9  chain,  5  chain,  3  double  with  i  chain,  1  purl,  t  chain  between 
each  in  the  next  9  chain,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  oiain ;  repeat  from  *. 
5th  row  :  Along  the  othOT  side  of  the  rosettes.  1  long  double  in  the 

7  chain  of  the  rosette,  *  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  7  chain,  5  chain, 
I  double  in  next  7  chain,  5  ehain.  i  long  double  in  next  7  chain,  the 
upper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  long  treble  in  7  chain  of  next 
rosette,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  np  with  the  last  long  treble ; 
repeat  from  *.  6th  row  :  6  treble  in  the  chain ;  repeat. 

766. — CUEMIEE  TbIMMING. 

The  front  is  trimmed  with  fine  cord,  sewn  on  in  knotted  stitch, 
and  with  a  buttonhole  stitching  round  the  edge. 

767. — Lace  Edging. 

This  design  is  traced  on  insertion,  and  embroidered  in  satin  and 
buttonhole  stitch.  When  the  lace  stitches  have  been  put  in  with 
lace  thread  the  ground  is  cut  away  from  the  embroidery  as 
required. 

768.  — Tbimming  fob  Deesses,  Paletots,  &c. 

Satin  Stitch  and  Point  Uussc. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  black  Hercules  braid,  with  several 
shades  of  yellow  filoselle  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in  point 
russc. 

769.  — Boeder  foe  Obnamental  Fubnitube. 

Applique  Embroidery. 

The  design  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  light  brown  cloth,  with  an 
applique  of  dark  brown  and  of  white  cloth.  The  outer  edge  is  cut 
in  Vandykes.  After  tracing  the  pattern  the  centre  design  is  sewn 
on  with  gold  soutache  and  black  silk.  The  small  star  patterns  of 
white  cloth  are  sewn  on  with  overcast  and  point  russc  stitches  of 
light  and  dark  brown  silk.  Tho  remainder  of  the  embroidery  is 


worked  in  satin  and  buttonhole  stitch  and  in  point  russe,  with  3 
shades  of  brown  silk  and  with  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  black  nlk. 

770  and  771. — Monograms  for  Underlinen. 

Worked  in  overcast  and  satin  sUtch. 

772. — Suspender  fi)e  Balls  of  Tbbead,  &c. 

Bead  Mosidc. 

The  bead-work  is  fitted  with  bows  and  loops  of  black  Tclvet,  a 
hook  for  fastening  into  the  waistband,  and  a  spring  to  hold  the  faaM 
of  thread  or  wool.  For  the  beud-work  steel  and  black  beads  an 
required,  and  thread  on  black  purse  silk,  ist  row :  2  steel,  2  blad. 

4  steel,  2  black,  2  steel  beads.  In  the  return  row,  i  steel,  thread 
the  silk  through  tlie  next  row  but  one,  1  black,  pass  the  thread 
through  the  next  black  bead  but  one,  4  times  alternately  i  stee^ 
puss  the  thread  through  the  next  bead  but  one  of  the  next  row,  and 
continue  according  to  illustration.  For  the  Vandykes  4  instead  of  i 
steel  bead  arc  necessary.  The  little  chains  are  threaded  on  stro^ 
silk,  the  needle  being  passed  back  through  the  8th  bead.  i  steel, 
thread  through  next  brad  but  one ;  repeat  from  *. 

773. — Toilet-Table. 

The  drapery  of  the  table  is  arranged  of  blue  talTehis  under  white 
net.  The  border  is  worked  in  darning  stitch,  edged  with  button¬ 
hole.  Kuching  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon  are  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  cushion  and  toilette  tray  arc  blue  and  white 
to  correspond  with  the  drapery. 

774. — Scissoes-Suspendeb. 

Knitted  Work. 

Suspender  of  blue  purse  silk,  embroidered  with  steel  beads,  and 
fitted  with  a  book  to  fa.sten  into  the  waistband.  Fasten  to  the  ring 
of  the  hock  1 2  strands  of  the  rctiuisitc  length  folded  in  half.  Begin 
the  work  by  making  in  the  1st  and  2nd  rows,  1  double  knot  with  the 
11th  and  14th  strands  over  the  12th  and  13th  each.  3rd  row: 
Thread  3  steel  beads  on  the  5th  and  7th  strands,  push  them  close 
to  the  ring,  and  make  i  double  knot  with  the  9th  and  izth  over  the 
10th  and  nth,  and  with  the  13th  and  16th  over  the  14th  and  15th. 
4th  row :  On  the  4th  and  8th  strands  thread  5  steel  beads,  i  double 
knot  with  the  7th  and  toth  over  the  8th  and  9th,  with  the  i  ith  and 
14th  over  the  12th  and  13th,  and  with  the  15th  and  18th  over  the 
i6th  and  17th  strands.  5th  to  7th  row  :  Like  the  4th,  but  on  the 
loose  strands  thread  7,  9,  and  1 1  beads,  and  add  i  double  knot  to 
every  row,  so  that  there  are  6  double  knots  in  the  7th  row.  8th 
row  :  Leave  out  the  first  and  last  2  rows,  5  double  knots  on  the 
other  strands.  9th  to  i  zth  rows :  Like  the  8th,  but  diminish  the 
number  of  knots  so  that  the  12th  row  has  but  i  double  knot. 
Repeat  12  times  the  ist  to  the  12th  rows,  and  once  the  ist  to  tbe 
4th  rows,  but  in  the  3rd  to  the  7th  rows  thread  2  more  beads  than 
in  tbe  first  pattern.  The  iz  centre  strands  are  Listened  to  the 
buck  of  a  steel  stud.  The  strands  on  each  side  arc  plaited,  and 
fastened  in  loops  on  which  the  scissors  arc  suspended. 

77S  and  776. — Two  Lace  Edgings  fob  Undeelinen,  Ac. 

Crochet. 

775.  Crochet  along  16  chain  the  1st  row:  3  chain  to  form  1 
treble,  miss  i,  3  treble  in  next  3  stitches,  14  chain,  i  double  in  first 
stitch.  2nd  row  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  21  treble  in  16  stitchel^ 
2  chain,  1  treble  in  3rd  of  tbe  3  chain  which  formed  i  treble. 
3rd  row  :  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  miss  i,  3  treble  in  next  3  stitchei^ 
10  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in  upper  parts  of  next  stitdi 
but  one,  then  i  chain,  join  to  tho  2nd  of  the  3  chain  which  formed 

1  treble.  4th  row :  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  chain  stitch  betweea 

2  trebles,  9  times  alternately  4  chain,  i  double  in  next  rliain  stitch, 
then  5  chain,  i  double  in  3  of  the  5  chain  which  formed  i  treble. 
5th  row  :  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  miss  i,  3  treble  in  next  3  stitches^ 
4  times  alternately  6  chain,  i  treble  in  next  chain  scallop  but  on^ 
then  6  chain,  join  to  the  ist  of  the  3  chain.  6th  row.  •  i  donUev 
i  treble-,  5  long  treble  in  next  6  chain,  3  purl  of  $  chain,  and  1 
double  in  the  ist  stitch,  5  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double  in  same  t 
chain  as  before ;  repeat  4  times  from  *,  then  5  chain,  1  double  in 
3rd  of  the  3  chain  stitches  which  formed  i  treble.  7th  row :  3 
chain  to  form  i  treble,  miss  i,  3  treble,  14  chain,  join  to  the  centre 
of  the  ist  purl  on  the  next  Vandyke  but  one.  Ri-pcat  the  2nd  to 
the  7th  row,  but  in  every  repetition  join  to  the  purl  in  the  5th  row, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

776.  Along  10  chain  proceed  as  follows: — ist  row:  6  chain,  i 
double  in  the  5th  of  the  10  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  ist 
foundation  stitch,  7  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  6  chain,  *  8  chain, 
I  double  in  4th  of  tbe  7th  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  last  long 
treble,  7  chain,  join  to  ytli  of  the  8  chain ;  repeat  3  times  from 
then  14  chain,  join  to  the  stitch  to  which  yon  joined  the  last  tinw 
but  one,  going  back  along  the  14  chain,  14  double,  8  chain,  i  donUe 
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in  centre  of  last  7  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  last  long  treble, 
7  chain,  join  to  Sth  of  last  8  cliain ;  turn  the  work.  3  chain,  i  x 
double  long  treble  with  3  chain  between  each  in  upper  parts  of  the 
centre  ix  of  the  14  double,  i  chain,  join  to  the  6th  stitch  before  the 
stitch  to  which  you  joined  previous  to  crocheting  the  14  double; 
turn  the  work,  ix  tinics  alternately  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of 
3  chain  between  tbe  2  first  double  long  treble,  f  8  chain,  i  double 
in  centre  of  7  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  last  long  treble,  7  chain, 
join  to  5th  8  chain;  repeat  3  times  from  t»  then  14  chain,  join 
where  yon  joined  the  last  time  but  one,  going  back  along  the  1 4 
chain,  14  double,  8  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  last  7  chain,  3  chain, 

I  long  treble  in  last  long  treble,  7  chain,  join  to  5th  of  8  chain ; 
turn  the  work.  3  chain,  ix  double  long  treble  with  3  chain  between 
each  in  centre  ix  of  the  14  double,  i  chain,  join  to  the  6th  stitch 
before  the  join  previous  to  the  14  double;  turn  the  work.  3  chain,  i 
double  in  centre  stitcb  between  the  ist  x  double  long  treble,  6  chain, 
join  to  the  scallop  (see  illustration),  4  chain,  1  double  in  xnd  of  6 
chain,  i  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  3  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in 
centre  of  3  chain,  14  chain,  join  to  the  scallop  (see  illustration),  going 
back  along  the  14  chain  13  double,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre 
stitch  between  the  double  long  treble,  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of 
3  chain,  3  chain;  turn  the  work.  Going  back  along  the  double 
crochet,  11  double  long  treble  with  3  chain  between  each  |in  cenlrj 

I I  of  the  13  double,  i  chain,  join  to  scallop ;  tnrn  the  work.  1 8  times 
alternately  3  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  next  3  chain ;  repeat 
from  •• 

777. — Lace  Edging  for  Underlinen. 

Crochet. 

1st  row:  *  8  chain,  3  treble  in  ist  stitch,  7  chain,  join  to  ist  of 

3  treble ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row:  Alternately  i  double  in  the  7 
chain,  4  chain.  3rd  row :  5  double  in  each  4  chain,  drawing  up  the 
last  of  the  five  and  the  ist  of  the  next  together,  ist  row:  Alternately 

4  chain,  1  bar  in  the  ist  stitch.  Fur  the  bar  wind  the  thread 


loosely  IX  times  round  the  needle,  pass  the  needle  through  the  stitch 
and  draw  up  all  the  loops  and  the  stitch  together.  2nd  row: 
Alternately  i  treble  where  the  bar  was  crocheted  (on  the  side  where 
the  chain  stitches  are),  5  chain.  3rd  row :  3  long  treble  with  3  chain 
between  each  in  the  stitch  on  the  other  side  of  the  row  in  which  the 
bar  was  worked. 

778.— Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Materials, 

Braid  and  Crochet. 

1st  row :  *  X  double  in  the  upper  row  of  braid,  7  chain,  i  double 
in  the  braid,  5  chain,  6  long  treble  at  regular  intervals  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  to  ^  drawn  up  together,  7  chain,  x  double,  7  chain ;  repeat 
from  * .  xnd  row  :  •  4  double  in  7  chain,  S  chain,  i  long  treble  in 
5  chain,  the  upper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  long  treble  in  next  7 
chain  but  one,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  last  long 
treble,  5  chain,  4  double  in  the  same  7  chain  where  the  i  long  treble 
was  crocheted ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  *  4  double  in  the  4  double, 
twice  5  double  in  the  5  chain,  then  4  double  in  next  4  double; 
repeat  from  *. 

779  and  781. — Lace  Edgings. 

Border  for  underlinen,  &c.,  to  be  embroidered  on  cambric  in  satin 
overcast  stitch  and  buttonhole  stitch. 

780. — Window  with  Curtain  and  Blind. 

The  drapery  of  this  window  consists  of  white  lace  curtains  under 
dark  olive  green  ones.  Hound  the  latter,  of  which  the  material  is  a 
kind  of  soft  velvet  nearly  approaching  plush  in  texture,  is  an  em¬ 
broidered  border.  The  outlines  are  gone  over  with  silver  cord, 
and  the  squares  are  edged  with  silver  soutache.  Cord  and  tassels 
of  olive  green  silk  and  silver  thread.  Curtain-pole  of  dark  carved 
wood.  The  blind  of  white  nainsook  is  fitted  with  squares  of  netted 
guipure,  with  a  border  of  the  same  work.  The  ground  is  netted 
and  filled  up  with  point  d’esiirit  and  point  de  reprise.  The  separate 
squares  arc  sewn  ou  to  the  ground  with  buttonhole  stitch. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  full 
size  of  a  Lady’s  Ulster  Hood.  It  is  in  one  piece,  and 
reaches  nearly  to  the  waist.  The  dotted  lines  in  our 
small  diagram  show  where  the  cloth  folds  over  to  form 


the  shape  -,  A,  folding  towards  the  middle,  where  it 
meets  the  folds  at  the  other  side,  marked  B,  at  the 
lower  edge.  It  graduates  upwards,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  revers  of  about  3  inches  at  the  neck. 
This  space  is  ornamented  with  cord  crossed  from  right 
to  left,  terminating  in  a  bow  .at  the  lower  edge,  finished 


with  two  ends  and  tassels.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
hood  made  up  and  complete  with  cord  and  tassels. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 


THE  “  FIELD-POPPY  ”  CUSHION  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND 
SILK. 

Our  Berlin  pattern  for  this  month  is  suitable  for  a 
cushion  or  footstool,  and  by  leaving  out  the  flower  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  it  could  be  made  round  instead 
of  square  if  preferred.  The  materials  required  are  half- 
a-yard  of  canvas,  four  shades  of  crimson  wool,  two  of 


red,  four  of  bright  green,  two  of  grass  green,  four  of 
olive  green,  and  black.  Filoselle  is*used  for  the  lightest 
shade  of  green  and  red.  A  light  grey  is  given  for 
grounding,  but  maize  wool  or  crystal  beads  may  be 
substituted,  and  with  very  pretty  effect. 

Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  supplies  the  materials,  post  free,  for  6s.  pd. 


‘Expressly  Designed  for  the 
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fA  JEWISH  MARRIAGE. 

HE  marriage  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Barnett,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Miss  Julia  Jessel,  of 
St.  Augustine’s  Parade,  Bristol,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Qjlston  Hall,  Bristol.  The 
bride  was  elegantly  dressed  in  white,  and 
le  four  bridesmaids  and  other  ladies  present 

fwore  dresses  of  rich  material,  tastefully 
trimmed.  Shortly  before  four  o’clock  the 
wedding  party  entered  the  room  in  which 
d'  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  a 
JL  heavy  silk  canopy,  supported  by  four  poles, 
*  *  having  been  elevated,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  took  their  places  beneath  it,  accompanied  by 
some  of  their  nearest  relatives.  The  officiating  minister, 
the  Rev.  M.  Spires,  of  the  London  Synagogue,  opened 
the  service  in  Hebrew.  Addressing  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  he  at  some  length  pointed  out  that  they 
would  probably  have  various  trials  and  difficulties  in 
life,  but  exhorted  them  to  let  their  home  be  a  temple  in 
which  faith,  love,  and  hope  dwelt,  and  these  virtues 
would  enable  them  to  overcome  their  trials.  The 
newly-married  pair  then  drank  wine  from  a  glass,  and 
the  Rev.  B.  Berliner,  the  assisting  minister,  having 
chanted  part  of  the  ritual  in  Hebrew,  the  service  closed 
by  throwing  the  glass  on  the  floor,  the  bridegroom 
crushing  it  with  his  heel.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  to  show  that  the  love  of  the  new-made  husband 
would  endure  till  the  fragments  of  the  broken  glass 
could  be  joined  together  again. 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  AT  LAMINGTON. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Alexander  Baillie-Cochrane,  M.P.,  at  his 
charming  residence,  Lamington  House,  where  a  large 
and  distinguished  party  were  assembled  to  meet  him. 
A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
avenue,  and  tastefully  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers. 
After  dinner  the  party  adjourned  to  a  pretty  little 
theatre,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion, 
where  they  were  joined  hy  a  number  of  other  visitors, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Lanarkshire,  the  Countess  of  Haddington, 
Lady  Bartle  Frere,  Lady  Ruth  Baillie,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Jarvis,  &c.  The  performances  consisted  of  The  Day 
after  the  JYedding  and  the  farce  of  Number  One  Round 
the  Corner.  The  whole  performance  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  evening’s  entertainment  finished  with 
dancing.  His  Royal  Highness  drove  out  in  the  morning 
to  view  the  neighbouring  scenery,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Cochrane,  and  in  passing  through  the  village  the  party 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 


Hallowe’en  at  Balmoral. 

This  old  Scottish  festival  was  celebrated  at  Balmoral 
Castle  with  unusual  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Royal  Household,  and  a  large  gathering  of  the 
tenantry  and  servants  on  the  estates  of  Balmoral  and 
Abergeldie.  The  leading  features  of  the  demonstration 
were  a  torchlight  procession,  the  lighting  of  large  bon¬ 
fires,  and  burning  in  effigy  witches  and  warlocks. 
Upwards  of  1 50  torch-bearers  assembled  at  the  Castle 
as  dark  set  in,  and  separated  into  two  parties,  one 
proceeding  to  Abergeldie,  the  other  remaining  at  Bal¬ 
moral.  Afterwards  they  reunited  and  grouped  round 
a  large  fire  in  front  of  the  Castle,  when  refreshments 
were  served,  the  Queen’s  pipers  plajing  the  while. 
When  the  merriment  was  at  its  height  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  grotesque  apparition  representing  a  witch, 
with  a  train  of  followers  dressed  as  sprites,  all  dancing 
and  gesticulating  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Then  followed  a  warlock  of  demoniac  shape,  succeeded 
by  another  drawing  a  car,  on  which  was  seated  a  figure 
of  a  witch,  surrounded  by  other  figures  having  the 
appearance  of  demons.  The  unearthly  visitors  having 
marched  several  times  round  the  burning  pile,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  was  taken  from  the  car  and  thrown  into 
the  flames  amid  weird  shrieks  and  howls,  the  burning 
of  blue  lights,  and  display  of  fireworks.  “  The  health 
of  Her  Majesty”  was  then  drunk  with  Highland  honours 
by  the  assembled  hundreds,  and  then  “  The  health  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice.”  Although  the  wind  blew  pierc¬ 
ingly  from  the  north,  the  Royal  party  remained  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  viewing  the  dancing  and  sports.  The 
scene  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  Lochnagar  and 
other  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  being  covered 
with  snow. 

grand  ball. 

The  Annual  Subscription  Ball  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Bective  and  other  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  company  numbering  about  1 30. 
The  ball-room  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  walls  lined 
half-way  up  with  red  cloth,  headed  by  garlands  of 
foliage.  Above  these  were  others  festooned  and  inter¬ 
twined  with  red  asters,  and  huge  bouquets  of  leaves, 
with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  gold-tinted  ones,  were  placed 
round  the  gas-jets  between  the  windows.  In  an  alcove 
above  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  a  rich  Indian  embroidery 
was  stretched,  bordered  with  blue  and  gold  drapery, 
below  which  more  crimson  appeared,  and  branches  of 
heather,  red  berries,  and  leaves. 

There  were  some  charming  toilettes.  Lady  Bective 
wore  a  white  tulle  dress  over  silk,  trimmed  with  scarves 
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of  white  figured  damasse  and  bouquets  of  white  flowers ; 
the  bodice  was  a  cuirasse  studded  all  over  with  flowers 
and  diamonds.  Lady  Downshire  wore  a  cuirasse 
bodice  of  black  satin,  a  black  tulle  skirt  with  a  large 
spray  of  autumn  leaves  on  one  side  and  diamond  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  hair.  Lady  Musgrave  wore  an  altogether 
unique  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  plain  skirt  of  black 
figured  velvet,  bordered  with  white  silk  pleating ; 
white  ribbon  and  lace  were  carried  up  the  front  en 
cascade ;  the  bodice  was  a  low  square  with  lace  elbow 
sleeves,  and  a  frill  of  lace  round  the  square  bodice 
sprinkled  with  diamonds,  the  bodice  being  fastened 
with  diamonds.  A  cap  of  green  leaves  and  lace  was 
worn  quite  on  the  top  of  the  head,  behind  a  gold 
coronet  set  with  pink  coral,  a  number  of  rows  of 
coral  being  worn  round  the  neck.  Lady  Cole  wore 
white  satin  and  lace  bordered  with  natural-coloured 
feather  trimming  and  studded  with  diamonds.  Trans¬ 
parent  lace  elbow  sleeves  came  from  the  shoulder. 
Mrs.  Rawston  was  in  white  tulle  and  gold ;  the  puffings 
of  the  skirt  at  the  back  were  powdered  with  gold 
stars,  the  front  having  pointed  bands  formed  of  close- 
set  rows  of  gold  braid.  Low  dresses  were  generally 
worn  with  sprays  of  flowers  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
cuirasse  was  the  prevailing  style,  cream  and  blue  being 
the  favourite  colour.  Small  wreaths  were  generally 
worn  as  headdresses,  many  of  them  of  natural  leaves, 
such  as  ivy,  haws,  cranberries,  &c.  Among  the  com¬ 
pany  present  were  Lord  and  Lady  Bective,  Lady  Down¬ 
shire,  Lord  Newry,  Lord  and  Lady  Cole,  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Musgrave,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mrs.  Wilson  of 
Rigmaden  and  party,  Mrs.  Fenwick  and  party,  &c. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

The  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  M.P., 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Lady  Ade¬ 
laide  Somers-Cocks,  younger  daughter  of  Earl  Somers, 
was  celebrated  by  special  licence  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall.  The  bride  wore  a  white  satin  dress  trimmed 
with  lace  pleatings,  chatelaine  of  orange  flowers,  and 
tulle  veil  over  a  chaplet  wreath  of  bridal  flowers.  The 
four  bridesmaids  wore  dresses  of  white  silk  Pekin, 
trimmed  wiih  Valenciennes  lace,  and  white  plush  bon¬ 
nets.  Each  wore  a  crystal  locket,  Louis  XVL  style,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  coronet  and  initials  “A.T.”  in  diamonds, 
the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  Lady  Somers,  the  mother 
of  the  bride,  wore  a  skirt  of  dark  green  satin,  and  over 
it  a  long  Princess  tunic  of  the  same  shade  of  green  velvet ; 
bonnet  and  feather  to  match.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford 
wore  a  claret-coloured  velvet,  the  skirt  quite  plain,  with 
jacket  bodice,  and  the  bonnet  white  chip  with  corn¬ 
flowers.  Lady  Isabella  Somerset  wore  a  rich  ivory 
colour  brocaded  silk,  with  very  long  train ;  over  this 
was  a  polonaise  bordered  with  broad  sable  fur,  which 
also  went  round  the  sleeves  and  throat ;  a  Bebe  bonnet 
of  cream  silk,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  in  her  hand  she 
carried  a  fur  muff  with  a  large  bow  of  cream  silk  in 
the  centre.  Her  little  child  was  dressed  in  the  same 
mixture  of  cream  and  brown.  The  dresses  worn  were 
principally  in  velvet.  The  bride’s  travelling  dress  was 
of  brown  vigogne,  with  velvet  bodice  and  hat  to  match. 
The  wedding  presents  were  very  numerous  and  valuable, 


including  a  beautiful  Indian  shawl  from  Her  Majesty, 
and  two  silver-gilt  bowls  from  Prince  Leopold.  The 
programme  of  the  festivities  included  an  entertainment 
and  tea  to  2,000  children,  a  dinner  to  workmen  on  the 
estates,  a  feast  to  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  a  tea 
to  300  old  people. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Dudley  Ward  and  Miss  Violet 
Brett  was  celebrated  at  St.  George’s,  Hamver-square. 
The  bride  wore  a  rich  silk  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace 
and  fringes  of  orange  flowers.  The  dress  was  made 
with  a  long  plain  basque,  high  to  the  throat,  and  tight 
sleeves  ;  and  over  this  a  Brussels  lace  veil  reaching  to 
the  ground,  and  fastened  to  the  hair  with  diamond  stars. 
The  six  bridesmaids  wore  dresses  of  ivory  colour  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  with  pink  silk,  and  Gainsborough  straw 
hats,  lined  with  pink  and  trimmed  with  cream  silk  and 
ostrich  feathers.  Lady  Brett  wore  a  violet  brocaded 
velvet  and  bonnet  of  cream  plush,  with  ostrich  feathers 
of  the  same  shade  ;  Lady  Willoughby  a  dove-coloured 
silk,  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  white  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (uncle  of  the  bride),  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Melville,  Lord  Dudley’s  private  chap¬ 
lain,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  bishop  gave  an  impressive 
address  on  the  duties  of  married  life. 

The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Lady  Con¬ 
stance  Carnegie,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk, 
was  celebrated  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  friends  and  visitors. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Bruce  acted  as  groomsman,  and 
after  the  wedding  breakfast  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
drove  to  Hallyburton  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hally- 
burton.  The  bridal  gifts,  which  were  numerous  and 
costly,  included  a  handsome  bronze  and  gilt  clock  from 
the  Queen,  and  a  beautiful  gold  cup  from  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Leopold. 

On  the  15th,  at  Trentham  parish  church.  North 
Staffordshire,  was  solemnised  the  marriage  of  Mr.  H. 
Chaplin,  M.P.  for  Mid-Lincolnshire,  and  Lady  Florence 
Leveson- Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Punctually  at  half-past  eleven  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  and  relatives  assembled  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  passed  through  the  principal  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  the  corridor,  entering  the  church  through 
the  private  entrance.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  walked 
first,  leading  the  bride,  who  was  followed  by  her 
bridesmaids — namely.  Lady  Alexandra  Leveson-Gower 
(her  sister),  Lady  Evelyn  Campbell,  Lady  Alice  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Lady  Beatrice  Grosvenor,  the  Hon.  Helen 
Pleydell-Bouverie  (niece  of  the  bridegroom).  Lady 
Edith  Ashley,  Miss  Grenfell,  and  Miss  Loch.  The 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  white  satin,  nearly  covered  with 
a  volant  of  fine  point  d’Angleterre,  agraffed  on  one 
side  with  orange  flowers,  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  being 
composed  of  innumerable  plissh  ct  la  vieille  of  satin. 
The  corsage  was  trimmed  with  ruffles  of  the  same  kind 
of  lace.  Her  headdress  consisted  of  diamonds,  touffes 
of  orange  flowers,  and  a  lace  veil.  The  bridesmaids 
were  similarly  attired  in  cream-coloured  Sicilian  po¬ 
lonaises,  trimmed  with  skunk  fur,  overskirts  of  brown 
velvet,  and  cream  plush  hats  lined  with  brown  velvet 
and  trimmed  with  fur  to  match.  Each  lady  wore  a 
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pearl  and  turquoise  locket  (the  gift  of  the  bridegroom), 
with  the  monograms  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in 
pearls  and  turquoises  on  crystal  centres.  The  bride¬ 
groom  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  acting  as  best  man.  The  religious  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  de  Bunsen,  M.A., 
rural  dean  and  rector  of  Bonington,  Salop,  and  domes¬ 
tic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Edwards,  the  incumbent  of  Trentham. 
The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
M.P.,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Ix)rd  Ronald  Leveson- 
Gower,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Chaplin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Loch,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  de  Bunsen  were 
present.  The  ceremony  concluded,  the  bridal  party 
returned  to  the  mansion  by  the  same  route.  A  large 
party  afterwards  assembled  at  breakfast  in  the  principal 
dining-room.  About  half-past  one  o’clock  the  newly- 
wedded  couple  left  Trentham  for  Cliveden,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  residence,  where  they  intend  passing 
their  honeymoon.  Lady  Florence’s  travelling  dress 
was  composed  of  sapphire  velvet,  trimmed  with  silver 
fox  fur  ;  with  Maiie  Antoinette  fichu,  muff,  and  bonnet, 
all  being  trimmed  with  fur  to  correspond.  The  Queen 
sent  the  bride  a  gold  bracelet  set  with  diamonds  and 
pearls ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales’s  gifts  in¬ 


cluded  a  diamond  bracelet ;  Princess  Christian,  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome),  and  Princess  Beatrice 
also  sent  presents.  Among  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland’s 
presents  to  her  daughter  was  a  dressing-case  of  ebony, 
inlaid  with  gold  fittings.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Countess  Percy, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  the  Marchioness 
of  Ormonde,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loch,  Mr.  Delane,  and  many  others, 
sent  bridal  presents. 

APPROACHING  MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  to  take  place  between  Cap¬ 
tain  Alfred  Buncombe  (1st  Life  Guards),  eldest  son  of 
the  Dean  of  York,  and  Lady  Florence  Montagu, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  A.  Staveley  Hill, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  of  Oxley  Manor,  Staffordshire,  and  Miss 
Baird,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Baird,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  of  4,  Q^een’s-gate. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Captain  John  Paynter, 
late  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  Miss  Farquharson, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  James  Farquharson, 
of  St.  Leonard’s,  Blandford,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  James  John  Farquharson,  Langton  House,  Dorset. 
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XXI. — TRUE  CULTURE. 


T  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  women  better  “  instructed”  than 
now.  The  elements,  at  least,  of  the 
principal  arts  and  sciences  figure  in  the 
programme  of  all  so-called  educational 
establishments  ;  some  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  of  the  languages  of  Europe  is  expected  of 
every  young  lady  who  has  attended  what  is 
known  as  a  good  school ;  and  facility  in  mani¬ 
pulating  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte,  in 
sketching  a  castle  or  church,  or  in  painting  a 
flower  in  water-colours,  are  qualifications  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  no  young  lady  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  without.  Practical  people  add,  very  sensibly, 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts  as  an  essential  item  in 
acquirements.  But  we  should  distinguish  between 
instruction  and  education,  between  acquirements  and 
mental  and  moral  development.  Instruction  means 
putting  in  ;  education,  drawing  out ;  and  acquirements 
are  only  additions  to  stores  of  information,  by  no  means 
an  addition  to  the  faculty  of  applying  them  properly. 
A  large  balance  at  the  banker’s  will  not  make  bad  people 
good  or  weak  people  strong,  although  it  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  good  and  strong  people  in  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  their  plans  for  making  others  and  themselves 
too  better  and  happier.  The  memory  may  accumulate, 
by  dint  of  incessant  labour  on  the  part  both  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  a  great  number  of  facts,  which  remain  nearly 


useless,  because  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
which  facts  are  only  implements,  have  not  been  “  edu¬ 
cated”  or  drawn  out.  The  lissom  fingers  may  be 
trained  to  strike  notes  with  unerring  facility,  and  the 
playing  to  be  faultless  in  time  and  accent  -,  but  if  there 
is  no  feeling  or  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
music,  playing  is  merely  a  clever  mechanical  exercise, 
an  exhibition  of  admirable  physical  training,  but  in 
itself  only  a  blind  rendering  to  others  of  what  the  per¬ 
former  is  essentially  ignorant  of  herself.  Like  the 
priestess  of  the  old  oracles,  she  is  the  medium  through 
which  a  voice  is  heard,  but  is  herself  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Education,  true  culture,  is  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  mental  powers,  and  that  process 
takes  place,  more  than  many  people  think,  outside 
schools.  We  speak  of  self-educated  people,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  great  work  of  the 
world  has  been  originated  by  such.  Their  acquire¬ 
ments  have  been  few,  but  their  power  of  utilising  them 
great,  and  they  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  world. 
Not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  people  who  have  had 
a  struggle  with  the  world  from  childhood,  who  have 
had  only  chance  opportunities  of  picking  up  a  few  scraps 
of  knowledge,  but  we  are  astonished  when  they  speak. 
There  may  be  a  vulgar  or  provincial  accent  or  pronun¬ 
ciation,  but  there  are  a  clearness  of  expression  and  a 
command  of  appropriate  words  which  astonish  us.  The 
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fact  is,  the  logical  faculties  of  the  mind,  naturally  vigorous, 
have  been  unconsciously  trained  and  vircrk  harmoniously. 
Language  in  such  cases  is  really  the  servant  of  the  mind, 
and  the  clear  mental  perception  is  reflected  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  language.  The  speaker  may  probably  be 
unacquainted  with  the  technical  rules  of  grainmar  and 
yet  speak  grammatically — a  result  which  some  pedantic 
teachers  would  declare  to  be  impossible.  But,  really, 
grammar  is  only  the  expression  of  right  reasoning,  as 
arithmetical  processes  are  of  correct  perception  ol  the 
relation  of  numbers,  and  the  close  thinker  feels  instinc¬ 
tively  the  value  of  words.  Here  is  the  difference 
between  the  mind  truly  cultured,  educated  by  exercise 
and  discipline,  and  the  mind  only  highly  instructed.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many  persons,  who  ordinarily 
speak  with  fair  grammatical  correctness,  become  very 
ungrammatical  when  they  lose  temper,  showing  how 
instinctively  correct  expression  follows  the  just  balance 
of  the  mental  faculties .  A  writer  or  preacher,  who  knows 
but  the  language  of  his  daily  life,  will  often  go  direct  to 
the  conscience  and  the  intellect,  which  remain  unmoved 
by  the  polished  but  mechanical  rhetoric  of  the  classically- 
trained  orator.  The  reason  is,  the  latter  frequently  has 
very  little  to  say,  but  says  it  in  the  most  ornate  manner 
he  can  command ;  the  other  has  a  great  deal  to  say, 
and  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  Htness  hits  upon  the 
words  which  best  convey  his  ideas. 

How  clever  !  we  are  disposed  to  say  when  a  person 
is  able  to  chatter  in  half-a-dozen  languages  ;  but  if  the 
thoughts  are  weak  or  silly,  all  that  is  done  is,  mediocrity 
is  presented  in  half-a-dozen  different  dresses.  Silly 
books  in  French,  German,  or  Italian  may  be  read 
easily  ;  but  if  the  mind  is  not  raised  above  the  desire 
for  silly  books,  facility  in  the  polyglot  perusal  is  no 
proof  of  increased  mental  power.  The  most  powerful 
utterances  the  world  has  ever  known,  those  words 
which  hang  on  the  memory,  which  stimulate  us  to 
attempt  to  reach  a  better  life ;  snatches  of  song  which 
dwell  in  the  very  heart  of  hearts,  veritable  gleams  of 
sunlight  to  the  darkened  or  depressed  soul — the 
words  which  urge  to  duty,  which  inspire  with  hope — 
have  been  singularly  independent  of  scholastic  training, 
of  mere  “  instruction.”  The  poor,  the  unlearned,  have 
often  uttered  them  ;  when  the  learned  and  highly-trained 
have  been  the  authors ;  they  have  spoken  from  their 


own  strong  individuality,  not  from  ideas  fostered  by 
the  associations  of  class  or  college. 

This  is  no  plea  for  neglecting  instruction,  no  under¬ 
valuing  of  acquirements.  They  are  keys  which  unlock 
many  caskets  ;  and  if  we  can  appreciate  the  jewels  we 
find  then  how  precious  are  the  keys  !  But  what  is 
the  real  value  of  keys  if  we  never  attempt  to  open 
the  caskets  ?  We  should  read  books  for  the  thoughts 
that  are  in  them,  which  may  be  hidden  if  we  cannot 
read  the  language  in  which  the  books  are  written ; 
but  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  attained  a  step 
higher  in  real  mental  culture  because  we  can  under¬ 
stand  a  common  idea  expressed  in  three  or  four  lan¬ 
guages.  We  have  advanced  when  we  can  reach  higher 
thoughts  than  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed, 
but  not  till  then. 

This  true  culture,  this  strengthening  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  rather  than  the  mere  burdening  of  the  memory, 
is  what  makes  men  and  women  really  intellectually  and 
morally  strong  and  happy.  True  culture  develops  a 
respect  for  our  own  nature  which  makes  us  scorn  all  that 
is  mean  and  false  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  others.  We 
appreciate  principles,  learn  to  estimate  pretences  at  their 
proper  value.  The  cultivated  woman  aims  at  an  ideal 
life  in  which  duty  goes  hand-in-hand  with  enjoyment. 
Such  a  life  is  gentle,  for  the  effort  to  develop  ourselves 
leads  us  to  attempt  to  elevate  others  ;  and  it  is  not 
presumptuous  or  egotistical,  for  the  effort  to  gain 
strength  has  shown  us  our  weaknesses  more  vividly, 
perhfps,  than  they  are  shown  to  other  people  ;  and  an 
enjoyment  is  realised  which  is  unknown  to  the  barren 
lives  of  the  “  highly  accomplished”  only.  All  forms  of 
pure  art  are  recognised  as  languages  expressing  an 
almost  divine,  certainly  an  ennobled,  idea  of  humanity. 
Music  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  staves  and  bars,  of  short 
and  long  notes,  of  consecutive  fifths  or  octaves,  of 
“  sweetly  pretty  tunes”  or  “  horrid  difficulties  but,  to 
use  a  Scriptural  phrase,  when  we  hear  music  we  feel 
that  we  respond  to  the  ideas  of  the  poets  of  tone  by 
“  making  melody  in  our  hearts.”  Shakspeare  makes 
Jessica  say  she  was  never  merry  when  she  heard  sweet 
music,  and  the  solution  given  by  Lorenzo  was,  “  The 
reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive.”  We  are  lifted  to 
the  level  of  a  higher  insight,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
our  lives  are  so  much  the  more  beautiful. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


1.  Paletot  Russe.  In  grey  cloth,  the  fronts  plain, 
the  back  slightly  shaped.  All  the  edges,  including 
pocket  and  sleeves,  are  ornamented  with  rouleaux  of 
black  satin  and  an  embroidery  of  black  chenille.  Green 
cashmere  skirt  with  flounces.  Bonnet  with  felt  brim 
and  soft  white  velvet  crown.  Loops  of  red  and  white 
ribbon  round  the  crown,  bandeau  to  match,  and  feathers 
of  both  colours  at  the  back. 

2.  Costume  in  brown  vigogne.  Trained  skirt  with 
two  pleated  flounces.  Cuirasse  buttoned  in  front.  Tunic 
open  at  the  back  and  at  the  side,  where  it  buttons, 


trimmed  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  with  black  and  ‘ 
white  checked  braid.  This  braid  is  crossed  in  front,  j 
and  fastens  the  tunic  to  the  cuirasse.  Brown  velvet  ? 

bonnet,  with  bandeau  of  velvet  foliage  and  violet  ' 

flowers.  Round  the  crown  is  a  twist  of  satin  to  match  m 

the  velvet,  with  Alsatian  bow.  J 

3.  For  a  little  girl  of  ten.  In  blue  matelasse  cloth,  * 

Princess  form,  fastened  en  biais  with  a  double  row  of  i 

buttons.  Fur  round  all  the  edges.  Grey  felt  hat,  I 

trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  white  feather.  i 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Minnie  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Sucb  is  the  name  by 
which  I  see  your  correspondents  address  you.  I  thought  yon  would 
like  to  hare  a  letter  now  and  then  from  a  Canadian  lady,  as  yonr 
English  snbscribers  would  probably  like  to  know  how  we  lire  and 
keep  ourselves  warm  in  this  freeze-to-death,  scorch-to-death  country, 
as  some  of  your  old  country  people  are  pleased  to  call  my  beautiful 
‘native  home,  with  its  mighty  rivers  and  inland  seas,  and  its  incomparable 
scenery.  But  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  description  of  its  beauties, 
as  I  suppose  I  shonld  g:ive  that  to  the  Editor ;  I  would  if  I  knew  his 
address ;  I  can’t  find  it  in  the  Magazine.  But  to  begin  about  house 
matters.  I  saw  in  one  of  your  Magazines  that  some  lady  suggested 
sewing  tapes  to  the  comers  of  a  quilt,  and  tying  them  to  the  posts  of 
the  bedstead  to  keep  it  on  the  bed.  I  hope  the  good  lady  will  pardon 
me  if  I  smiled  when  I  read  it ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  rather  helpless 
way  in  which  I  have  seen  old  country  people  arrange  their  homes  in 
this  country.  How  often  I  have  seen  the  poor  things  weep  at  their 
ineffectual  efforts  to  make  their  homes  warm  and  comfortable !  But 
Canadians  are  free  and  warm-hearted,  so  that  our  sisters  from  the 
mother-land  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  willing  to  teach 
them.  And  now  wo  will  return  to  the  quilt,  or  comfortables,  as  we  call 
these  heavy  quilts.  We  make  them  one  or  two  inches  thick,  with 
corded  wool  or  batting,  not  wadding.  The  lining  is  put  first  on  the 
frame,  then  the  wool  is  spread  on,  and  the  upper  cover  put  over ;  then 
it  is  tufted  down  with  knitting  cotton  about  five  inches  apart,  which 
forms  a  square ;  the  edges  are  bound  or  turned  in  and  stitched.  They 
are  made  quite  large,  so  they  can  bo  folded  under  the  bed  all  round 
except  at  the  head,  or  if  it  is  not  large  enough  to  tuck  under  the  bed  you 
should  have  an  outside  quilt  that  can  be  folded  under  the  upper  bed,  or 
between  the  mattress  and  tbe  bedstead.  Arranged  in  this  way  they 
never  slip  off  at  night.  We  use  spring-mattresses  and  a  hair  one  on 
top,  or  straw  bed  under;  they  are  healthier  than  feathers.  Wo  never 
use  curtains  on  our  bods,  as  they  e'.  elude  the  pure  air,  and  in  summer 
we  lie  with  our  windows  ope  11  night — the  upper  ones,  of  course. 
The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  warm  a  house  in  winter  is  to  have  a 
stove  in  the  hall.  By  leaving  the  doors  of  the  upper  rooms  open  all 
day  the  house  will  have  a  regular  heat.  Nearly  every  house  in  this 
country  is  provided  with  double  windows  and  doors  for  winter ;  those 
that  are  not,  are  made  quite  warm  by  cutting  strips  of  wood  about  two 
inches  wide  and  thick.  Strap  them  with  green  baize  or  red  flannel, 
then  screw  them  on  the  inside  of  the  window,  taking  care  that  they 
fit  close  to  the  sash  all  round.  Similar  pieces  are  used  for  the  doors, 
but  they  are  put  on  the  outside ;  they  are  screwed  on  the  frame,  not 
on  the  door ;  two  or  three  screws  will  be  quite  sufficient,  as  they  will 
be  easier  removed  in  the  spring.  I  suppose  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  describe  how  we  arrange  our  stove-pipes  through  the  different  rooms 
to  draw  heat,  as  you  only  bum  coal  in  England  ?  If  you  would  like 
me  to  describe  all  these  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  of  coming 
to  this  country  I  will  do  so.  I  send  you  a  few  recipes  which  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  We  make  a  cake  here  called  Johnny 
cake ;  the  original  name  was  Jurncy  cake.  It  would  take  me  too  long 
to  tell  you  how  it  derived  its  name.  It  is  made  with  Indian  meal.  To 
one  quart  of  milk— buttermilk  will  do,  or  sour  milk  if  you  have  no 
sweet— add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  baking-powder, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  three  tablespoonsfnl  of  sugar, 
mix  well,  then  add  meal  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  grease  a  long 
baking-pan  and  spread  the  batter  an  inch  thick ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  ;  serve  hot  and  eat  it  with  butter.  You  can  leave  out  the  sugar 
and  eggs.  I  like  the  latter  way  best.  If  made  for  breakfast  it  can  be 
warmed  for  tea.  Sweet  Pickled  Pears. — To  seven  pounds  of  fruit 
make  a  syrup  of  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  vinegar ;  peel 
the  pears,  ent  out  the  calyx,  and  stick  cloves  half  an  inch  apart ;  boil 
the  pears  in  the  syrup  until  tender,  take  them  out  and  drain  on  a 
sieve ;  when  cool  plaoe  in  jars ;  boil  the  syrup  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
longer,  then  pour  over  the  fruit ;  when  cool  fasten  thick  paper  over 
the  top.  Ginger  Wine. — Boil  together  for  half  an  hour  seven  quarts 
of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  the  best  ginger,  bruised, 
and  the  rinds  of  three  good-sized  lemons.  When  lukewarm  put  the 
whole  into  a  cask  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sun  raisins ;  add  one  spoonful  of  new  yeast,  and  stir  the 
wine  every  day  for  ten  days.  When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  add 


half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy ;  bung  close,  and 
in  about  two  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.’’  [The  suggestion  of 
tying  the  quilt  to  the  inner  comers  of  the  bedstead  referred  to  the 
light  eider-down  quilts,  which  are  not  meant  to  be  “tucked  in.’* 
Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  We  should  like  to  hear 
about  the  stove-pipes.] 

Food  for  Infants. 

Materfamilias.— Kobb’s  Biscuits  are  excellent,  but  Nestle’s  Milk 
Food  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  child’s  natural  diet.  It  is  easily 
prepared.  Savory  and  Moore’s  Food  for  Infants  is  also  excellent, 
being  specially  adapted  to  children  who  cannot  digest  milk.  Nestle’s 
Food  is  sold  in  23.  tins ;  Savory  and  Moore’s  the  same.  They  may 
be  ordered  through  any  chemist. 

Tested  Becipes. 

Monogram  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  send  yon  two 
recipes  from  my  private  book  which  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  might  think  worth  trying. 
The  first  is  for  ‘  lemon-cream  leithout  cream :’ — ‘Take  two  good-sized 
lemons  fresh  and  smooth,  pare  them  very  thin  overnight  and  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  over  the  peel.  In  the  morning  take  out  the 
peel,  add  the  juice,  i  oz.  arrowroot,  i  well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  a 
poxmd  of  loaf-sugar  to  the  water  in  wliich  the  peel  was  soaked.  Put 
all  in  a  saucepan  and  stir  till  thick.’  So  says  the  recipe.  But  I 
find  it  best  to  warm  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  before  adding  the 
arrowroot,  which  I  have  previouslymadeintotheconsistency  of  cream 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  cold  liquor,  as  it  sooner  thickens.  It 
should  have  the  appearance  of  honey  when  cooked  enough.  The 
other  recipe  is  for  a  very  nice  lemon-cake :  — ‘  Take  sifted  lump- 
sugar,  flour,  and  butter,  of  each  the  weight  of  three  eggs.  First  mix 
the  yolks  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  (chopped  very  finely)  well  with  the 
sugar,  then  add  tbe  batter,  just  melted,  and  sprinkle  in  the  flour 
slowly,  beating  it  till  well  mixed.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  mix  well  with  the  whole.  Batter  a  tin  or  earthen 
dish  and  put  in  the  cake,  about  an  inch  thick.  A  pretty  quick  oven 
will  bake  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven  put  it  on 
white  paper.’  I  have  a  nice  recipe  for  Christmas  plum-puddings 
and  mincemeat  if  you  would  care  to  have  them.  [Do  kindly  send 
them.]  I  liked  that  letter  from  Echo  from  the  Servants’  Hall  ; 
I  believe  that  ‘  faith  begets  faith,’  and  if  a  servant  is  made  to  fee 
she  is  trusted  and  treated  with  consideration,  she  will  make  it  first 
her  business,  and  in  time  her  pleasure,  to  study  her  mistress’s  wishes 
and  commands.  During  the  four  years  I  have  been  married  I  have 
only  had  one  insolent  speech  from  a  servant,  and  that  was  to  the 
effect  that  ‘  I  was  no  lady,  because  I  persisted  in  carrying  my  own 
keys,’  whereas  the  girl  stated  she  had  ‘  carried  the  keys’  in  her  last 
place,  so  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was  I  can  scarcely  imagine.  I  beg 
to  send  The  Bandit’s  Bride  the  receipt  for  making  the  wassail-bowl, 
copied  from  the  Book  of  Days.  '  Simmer  a  small  quantity  of  the 
following  spicesjin  a  teacupful  of  water — viz. : — Cardamunis,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  coriander.  When  done  put 
the  spice  to  two,  four,  or  six  bottles  of  port,  sherry,  or  madeira,  with 
one  pound  and  a-half  of  fine  loaf-sugar  (pounded)  to  four  bottles,  and 
set  all  on  the  fire  in  a  clean,  bright  saucepan  ;  mcanwhilo  bare  yolks 
of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  whisked  up  in  it.  Then, 
when  the  spiced  and  sugared  wine  is  a  little  warm,  take  out  one  tea¬ 
cupful,  and 'so  on  for  three  or  four  cups,  after  which,  when  it  boils, 
add  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  pouring  it  in  gradually,  and  stirring 
it  briskly  all  the  time  so  as  to  froth  it.  The  moment  a  fine  froth  is 
obtained  toss  in  twelve  fine  soft  roasted  apples,  and  send  it  up  hot. 
Spices  for  each  bottle  of  wine : — 10  grains  of  mace,  46  grains  of 
cloves,  37  grains  of  cardamums,  2S  grains  of  cinnamon,  12  grains  of 
nutmeg,  48  grains  of  ginger,  49  grains  of  coriander  seeds.’  I  remem¬ 
ber  in  my  old  home  in  the  country  we  used  to  have  ‘  furmety.’  The 
wheat  was  put  in  the  oven  overnight  in  an  earthen  jar  to  soak  in  water, 
and  in  the  morning  spoonfuls  of  it  were  put  in  slightly-thickened 
milk,  and  some  of  us  had  a  little  treacle  or  sugar  mixed  with  it,  for 
breakfast.  As  children  we  looked  on  it  as  quite  a  Christmas  dish.’’ 
[In  reply  to  yonr  two  questions,  the  subject  of  your  inquiry  is  perfectly 
restored.  The  price  was  not  too  high.] 
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NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES. 

From  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  of  Madame  dk  Tour,  it  is  apparent  that  her  “  Notes  on 
Novelties”  have  supplied  a  want  and  hare  been  found  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.  The  great  number  of  commissions  entrusted  to  her  and  the  many  letters  of  kindly  commendation  expressing 
satisfaction  unth  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  hare  been  executed,  prove  beyond  dmibt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  ladies  living 
abroadorin  the  country  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  metropolis  such  novelties  as  they  are  unable  to  procure  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Madame  de  Tour  will  always  be  glad  to  execute  any  commission  for  articles  which  the  subscribers  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  elsewhere,  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  with  her  knowledge,  experience,  and  advice.  Madame  de 
Tour’s  province  being  to  make  her  elf  acquainted,  from  day  to  day,  with  each  novelty  as  it  arises,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  her 
capability.  As  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  at  different  establishments,  and  in  som  e  cases  have  to  be  made,  com¬ 
missions  cannot  always  be  executed  by  return  of  post,  but  the  greatest  possible  despatch  will  be  used.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment,  all  letters  should  contain  precise  directions,  unless  it  be  preferred  torely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Madame  de 
Tour.  Orders  must  in  all  instances  be  accompanied  uHth  a  retnittance. 


ITH  all  our  love  for  change  and  novelty 
®  vi  in  dress,  we  remain  constant  and  true 
in  our  liking  and  admiration  for  furs. 
Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  sable, 
beaver,  fox,  cat,  and  lamb  furs  were  in 
V/  use  in  our  country,  and  gradually 
ermines,  martens,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and 
goats  were  added  to  the  list.  The  rarer 
furs,  ermine  and  sable,  were  then,  however, 
i  I!  reserved  for  kings  and  queens,  knights  and 
nobles,  and  the  remains  of  this  fashion  are 
*  seen  in  the  mantles  of  our  sovereigns  and 
peers,  and  the  furred  robes  of  our  municipal  officers. 
The  most  fashionable  furs  at  present  are  skunk,  called 
also  Siberian  sable,  with  long  wiry  hairs  ;  jacket  trim¬ 
mings  in  this  cost  from  4  to  50  guineas.  Genet,  a 
cheaper  fur,  is  black,  soft,  and  silky  -,  unfortunately,, 
however,  many  poor  imitations  are  sold  under  this 
name,  and  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  difference  ;  the  price  of  the  real  fur  is  from 
3  to  30  guineas.  Raccoon  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  in¬ 
termingled  with  brown,  grey,  and  black.  This  fur,  dyed 
black,  makes  an  extremely  handsome  trimming,  and  the 
blue  raccoon  not  less  so,  being  of  a  bluish-black  hue  ; 
the  price  ranges  from  4  to  20  guineas.  The  silver 
polar  seal  is  at  present  in  great  favour,  more  especially 
with  grey  hairs  introduced,  these  hairs  being  sewed  in 
by  hand.  Trimmings  in  this  fur  are  from  3^  to  lo 
guineas. 

Sable  is  always  fashionable,  the  costliness  of  it  being 
an  effectual  preventive  against  its  ever  becoming  common. 
Sable  gill  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  present  season, 
being  the  light  golden-brown  fur  on  the  throat  of  the 
sable,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  Siberia.  The  skin  of 
the  marten  so  closely  resembles  sable  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  it.  Flounce  trimming  in  sable  costs  from 
£S  50.  Silver-grey  rabbit,  somewhat  resembling 
squirrel,  is  much  worn,  and  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  any  of  those  already  named,  as  are  also  dark 
Russian  beaver,  15s.;  silver  beaver,  ics.  6d.  to  30s. 
Inferior  furs  are  prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  rabbit 
and  cat,  and  are  known  by  a  multiplicity  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  stylish  names  as  would  make  their  owners 
very  doubtful  of  their  own  identity  were  it  possible  for 
them  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case.  Long 
loose  paletots  of  fur  will  be  worn  this  winter  by  those 
who  do  not  find  them  too  expensive  a  luxury ;  and 
similarly-shaped  paletots  of  silk,  matelasse,  and  other 


cloths  lined  with  fur — rabbit-skin  being  a  great  favourite 
owing  to  its  being  cheap  and  light  in  wear.  When 
sealskin  jackets  are  worn  they  are  made  close  or  semi¬ 
fitting.  A  handsome  long  seal  jacket  costs  from  10 
guineas. 

Circular  cloaks  in  cashmere  lined  with  fur  form  an 
admirable  and  graceful  wrap  for  out-of-door  wear,  or 
for  concert  or  theatre  wear  when  turned,  the  fur  being 
worn  outside.  Some  of  these  are  from  3  guineas. 

The  favourite  muffs  are  black  silk,  with  border  strips 
of  fur  to  match  the  trimming  on  the  jacket.  Others, 
again,  are  made  entirely  of  coque  feathers.  Small  boas, 
tied  loosely  round  the  throat,  are  much  worn,  and  cost 
from  6s. 

Toque  hats  covered  with  feathers,  prettily  shaded  in 
green,  are  25s.,  and  when  these  are  worn  the  muff 
should  be  en  suite.  Gloves  lined  with  fur  are  also 
amongst  the  comfortable  accessories  to  a  lady’s  winter 
toilette  at  the  present  time.  Feather  bands  with  fur 
trimmings  on  the  edges  are  amongst  the  latest  novelties. 
The  most  elegant  have  natural  grey  ostrich  feathers  in 
the  centre,  and  chinchilla  at  the  sides.  There  are  also 
chinchilla  bands  with  blue  peacock  feather  centres,  and 
black  beaver  borders  with  golden  peacock  feather  centres. 
The  new  fichus  are  in  Spanish  silk  lace,  with  a  point  at 
the  back,  and  long  ends  tied  carelessly  in  front.  The 
centre  is  cream  or  ivory  colour,  and  the  border  all  round, 
several  inches  deep,  is  in  some  navy  blue  or  other  shades 
of  the  same  colour,  and  in  others  dark  red.  In  silk 
scarves  a  charming  novelty  is  an  ornamentation  at  the 
ends  in  silk,  imitating  ostrich  feather,  beautifully  shaded 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  colour  of  the  scarf. 

Charming  fichus  are  of  white  gauze  trimmed  with 
lace,  white  muslin  fichus  trimmed  with  cream  lace,  and 
linen  collars  with  fine  Torchon  lace,  showing  .at  the 
upper  edge,  and  taking  away  from  the  hard  appearance 
of  the  linen  next  the  throat.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  give  the  prices  of  these  things,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  ranging 
from  5s.  to  15s.  and  upwards. 

Pretty  fichu  ties  are  in  plush  of  almost  every  colour, 
with  a  pleating  of  crape  lisse  at  the  upper  edge.  Oriental 
ribbon  and  ties  aie  very  rich  and  warm  in  colouring, 
the  pattern  simulating  embroidery  in  gold.  The  ribbon 
has  a  very  brilliant  effect  arranged  in  bows  on  a  black 
silk  or  velvet  dress  for  evening  wear.  For  ball  dresses 
there  are  exquisite  embroideries  of  flowers  on  net  in  all 
their  own  beautiful  colours.  Not  less  lovely  is  the  floral 
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wreath  trimming,  consisting  of  flowers  and  foliage  in 
raised  satin-work  in  the  form  of  ribbon. 

A  charming  novelty  has  been  introduced  for  pho¬ 
tograph  and  mirror  frames.  'I'hese  are  in  silver,  and 
represent  in  their  ornamentation  birds,  flowers,  and 
branches,  arranged  with  such  perfect  taste  and  skill  as 
to  make  them  a  most  acceptable  present  for  Christmas, 
wedding,  or  otherwise.  Pretty  gilt  and  silver  rustic 
racks  for  watch  and  rings  are  in  the  form  of  a  gate 
barred  across.  The  price  of  these  is  2s.,  and  for  the 
same  are  sold  menu  stands  in  gilt  and  silver,  with  a  tiny 
flower-vase.  I  recommend  these  most  highly  to  all 
my  readers  who  are  fond  of  a  gracefully-bright  and 
pretty  dinner-table,  a  result  which  is  fully  brought 
about  when  one  of  these  little  stands  is  placed  at  each 
cover,  a  pretty  menu  card  in  the  frame,  and  a  small 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  each  of  the  little  flower-glasses, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  used  for  “  button¬ 
holes.'"  Of  menu  cards  none,  in  my  opinion,  are  more 
quaintly  pretty  than  the  willow  pattern  plate,  oval¬ 
shaped.  These,  and  many  others  with  lovely  designs 


of  flowers  on  them,  are  from  3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  The 
new  dinner-napkin  rings  in  oxydised  silver,  lined  with 
gilt,  have  an  equally  bright  and  pretty  effect ;  2s.  6d. 
per  pair.  In  table-linen  there  are  great  novelties — ecru 
damask  cloths,  trimmed  with  fringe  ;  white  damask 
cloths,  embroidered  with  colour,  and  the  serviettes  in  all 
cases  must  match  the  cloths.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
very  fanciful  designs.  In  some  the  embroidery  is  in 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  the  subjects  very  various — 
sporting,  rural,  comic,  &c.  The  most  tasteful,  how¬ 
ever,  are  those  called  the  Russian  serviettes,  which  are 
pure  white,  and  have  rich  fringe  and  embroidery.  Very 
pretty  guipure  ecru  antimacassars  are  at  present  remark¬ 
ably  cheap.  I  see  them  in  prices  beginning  at  4s.  6d. 

I  have  not  entered  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  presents,  as  some  of  you,  my  readers,  may 
have  expected,  having  mentioned  in  last  month’s  number 
of  the  Magazine  that  an  article  has  been  specially 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  Englishwoman's  Annual, 
now  ready. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


HE  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society, 
which  last  season  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  speedy  dissolution,  commenced  work 
on  November  2  with  a  performance  of 
Handel’s  Israel  in  Egypt,  executed  in  a  style 
w  which  showed  that  both  they  and  their  con- 
3  ductor  are  determined  this  season  to  make 
T  full  amends  for  any  previous  falling  off.  The 
IK  choir  was  certainly  in  every  respect  in  far 
T  better  “form”  than  we  ever  remember  it  to 
w  have  been.  The  ranks  were  fuller  and  the 
quality  of  tone  better,  while  the  general 
steadiness  and  vigour  of  the  performance  proved  that 
Mr.  Barnby  had  been  more  than  usually  painstaking  in 
the  matter  of  rehearsal.  The  balance  of  voices  is  also 
much  more  even  than  it  was,  though  the  soprano  voices 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  and  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  from  so  large  a  body  of  them  a  much  greater 
volume  of  sound  ought  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
numbers  were  remarkably  effective,  especially  the  dra¬ 
matic  “  He  sent  a  thick  darkness,”  “  And  with  the  blast 
of  Thy  nostrils,"  and  “  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,”  the 
last  of  which  was  given  with  a  wonderful  amount  of 
spirit.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  many  of  the 
choruses  were  taken  unduly  fast,  especially  the  famous 
“Hailstone  Chorus,”  which  lost  much  of  its  impressive¬ 
ness  accordingly.  Also  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Barnby’s  plan  of.  turning  the  bass  duet  “  The  Lord  is 
a  man  of  war"  into  a  two-part  chorus  for  the  male 
voices  of  the  choir.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  audience 
like  it,  as  it  always  gets  an  encore,  and  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  clever  and  effective  piece  of  singing  ;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  take.  The  first 
time  we  remember  to  have  heard  the  innovation  was  at 


one  of  the  concerts  of  the  now  defunct  “  National  Choral 
Society,”  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin, 
who,  if  we  recollect  right,  during  the  same  season  tried 
the  experiment  of  giving  the  bass  solos  in  the  IVal- 
purgis  Night  to  two  bass  choruses,  with  a  result  de¬ 
cidedly  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  We  can  only  regret 
that  his  example  has  been  followed  so  far.  Of  the 
performance  of  the  soloists,  Mesdames  Julia  Elton, 
Sinico,  and  Katharine  Poyntz,  and  Mr.  Cummings, 
who  took  the  place  which  should  have  been  filled  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  there  is  not  much  to  remark  beyond 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Cummings  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
rendering  of  “  The  enemy  said.”  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  that  Dr.  Stainer  has  recovered  from  the 
unfortunate  accident  that  disabled  him  last  season,  and 
has  resumed  his  place  at  the  organ. 

The  Saturday  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  No¬ 
vember  1 1  consisted  of  a  performance  of  Handel’s  Acts 
and  Galatea,  with  Miss  Catherine  Penna,  Messrs.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Guy,  and  Signor  Foli  as  soloists.  The  work 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  executed,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Choir,  who  undertook  the  choruses,  showed  a 
very  decided  improvement.  The  solo  singing  was 
somewhat  ineffective,  and  Signor  Foli,  in  many  respects 
the  best  representative  of  Polyphemus  that  could  have 
been  selected,  was  unsatisfactory  in  his  rendering  of 
the  florid  passages  in  the  air  “  O  ruddier  than  the 
cherry but  the  orchestral  accompaniments  were  so 
charmingly  given  as  almost  completely  to  atone  for 
any  shortcomings  in  any  other  portions  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  concert  of  the  previous  Saturday  had 
two  special  features  of  interest,  one  being  the  re¬ 
appearance,  after  an  absence  all  too  long,  of  the  gifted 
pianiste,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  whom  we  had 
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begun  to  fear  we  should  not  hear  in  public  again. 
She  chose  Mendelssohn’s  magnificent  concerto  in  G 
minor,  which  she  played  with  even  more  than  her  old 
brilliancy,  eliciting  tumultuous  applause.  The  other 
was  the  performance  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
of  an  overture — so  called — to  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  a 
Russian  composer,  Peter  von  Tschaikowsky.  It  proved 
to  be  a  composition  of  much  spirit  and  originality,  and 
very  cleverly  scored  for  the  orchestra  ;  but  as  no  clue 
was  given  to  the  portions  of  the  play  intended  to  be 
illustrated,  it  was  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  work, 
as  a  piece  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  call 
programme  music,  is  successful.  One  of  the  most 
welcome  items  in  a  very  interesting  concert  was 
Mozart’s  “  Jupiter”  Symphony,  which  was  faultlessly 
played  by  Mr.  Manns’  band. 

The  nineteenth  season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con¬ 
certs  was  commenced  on  Monday,  Nov.  6,  in  the 
ordinary  quiet  business-like  way  which  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  them.  The  personnel  of  the  performers  is 
unchanged.  Messrs.  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti  are  still 
the  second  violin,  viola,  and  ’cello,  and  on  the  opening 
night  Herr  Strauss  was  the  leader.  At  the  second 
concert  his  place  was  taken  by  Madame  Norman- 
Neruda.  The  most  noticeable  number  in  the  first 
night’s  programme  was  Schubert’s  Ottate  in  F  for 
strings  and  wind,  one  of  the  gifted  composer’s  most 
charming  works.  At  the  second  concert  the  same 
composer’s  trio  in  E  flat,  for  violin,  violoncello,  and 
pianoforte,  was  the  special  attraction,  and  it  was 
superbly  played  by  Madame  Neruda,  Signor  Piatti, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Halle. 

The  opera  performances  at  the  Lyceum  under  Herr 
Carl  Rosa’s  direction  still  continue  to  be  remarkably 
attractive.  Wagner’s  Flying  Dutchman  has  proved, 
thanks  mainly  to  Mr.  Santley’s  magnificent  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  character,  the  most  decided  success 
of  the  season.  One  more  novelty  is  promised  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  season — a  setting  by  Mr.  Cowen 
of  the  Lady  of  Lyons. 

In  the  theatrical  world  nothing  very  remarkable  has 
occurred  since  we  last  wrote ;  some  few  novelties, 
indeed,  have  been  produced,  but  nothing  that  at 
present  gives  a  promise  of  being  a  permanent  and 
valuable  addition  to  our  dramatic  literature.  Certainly 
a  manager  is  in  an  unfortunate  position  who,  having 
secured  a  good  piece,  finds  that  his  company  is  not 
strong  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  adequately  cast ; 
but  he  is  in  almost  worse  case  who,  having  got 
together  a  thoroughly-qualified  company,  capable  of 
working  well  together,  is  unable  to  get  hold  of  a  play 
suited  to  them  or  worthy  of  their  powers,  It  is  in 
this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Hare  appears  to  be  at  present. 
He  has  gathered  round  him  at  the  Court  Theatre  a 
body  of  actors  of  the  highest  efficiency,  hardly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  talented  little  band  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre  of  which  he  was  himself  so  long 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  and  if  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan’s  new  play  of  Brothers  is  the  best  thing 
he  can  get  for  them  to  do,  he  is  unable  to  find  work 
worthy  of  their  great  abilities.  Mr.  Coghlan’s  play  is 
not  without  its  merits  ;  it  has  some  good  situations, 
and  the  dialogue  is  in  many  parts  fresh  and  sparkling ; 
but  the  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  get  up  any  sympathy  with  them, 
many  of  them  being  little  short  of  repulsive,  and  most 
of  them  weak  and  uninteresting.  The  author  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  perpetuating  the  method  of  the  late 
T.  W.  Robertson,  and  in  many  respects  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  style  of  treatment,  though  the 
living  author  follows  the  deceased  one  at  a  very  long 
interval.  The  piece  opens  well,  and  is  carried  on  with 
considerable  smartness,  but  the  absurdity  and  impro¬ 
bability  of  the  last  act  does  much  to  obliterate  the 
favourable  impression  made  by  the  earlier  portion. 
The  acting  is  throughout  so  careful  and  conscientious 
that  Brothers  will  very  probably  keep  the  stage  for  some 
time,  especially  if  sonae  very  obvious  improvements  are 
m-ide  in  the  play. 

The  change  from  Blue  Beard  to  a  version  of  Robins  m 
Crusoe  is  one  upon  which  the  management  of  the  Folly 
Theatre,  as  the  little  house  at  Charing-cross  is  now 
called,  cannot  be  congratulated.  There  is  but  little 
humour  in  the  burlesque,  though  the  actors  work  hard 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  in 
her  suit  of  sheepskin,  is  very  well  worth  seeing.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  return 
to  the  old  bill  of  fare  which  has  proved  so  marvellously 
attractive. 

At  the  Criterion  the  management  have  had  to  fall 
back  upon  that  most  hackneyed  of  resources,  a  “trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French.”  The  play  in  this  case  is  the 
well-known  La  Boule,  which  assumes  an  English  dress 
under  the  title  of  Hot  Water.  As  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  the  play  suffers  so  much  in  adaptation  that  it 
becomes  weak  and  colourless.  Many  of  the  situations, 
acceptable  and  readily  accepted  on  the  French  stage, 
become  impossible  here,  and  the  compromises  that  have 
to  be  adopted  rob  the  work  of  all  its  distinctive  force 
and  character.  The  cast  is  remarkably  good,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  does  Messrs.  Righton,  Clarke,  and  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Miss  Fanny  Josephs,  the  last-named  of 
whom  is  a  most  decided  acquisition  to  the  Criterion 
company. 

At  the  Olympic  has  been  revived  the  play  founded 
by  Charles  13ickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  upon  their 
Christmas  story  of  No  Thoroughfare.  All  frequenters 
of  the  theatre  will  well  remember  its  original  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Adelphi,  with  Messrs.  Fechter  and  Webster 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  in  the  principal  characters. 
In  the  present  representation  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
who  has  been  too  long  absent  from  the  stage,  takes 
the  part  originally  played  by  Mr.  Fechter,  of  which  he 
gives  an  effective  and  artistic  rendering. 


NEir  BOOKS. 
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Boudoir  Ballads.  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry,  Author  of 
“  Tiny  Travels,”  “  Shuttlecock  Papers,”  &c.  (Chatto 
and  Windus,  Piccadilly.) 

BOOK  for  the  boudoir  is  Boudoir  Ballads,  with 
its  cover  of  dainty  blue  and  gold,  and  its  vers 
de  societe  on  every  phase  of  English  life — riding, 
skating,  sculling,  picnicing,  travelling,  visiting  Covent 
Garden,  eating  strawberries,  falling  in  love,  quarrelling 
and  making  friends  again.  And  over  all  the  author 
throws  the  glamour  of  his  idealisation  and  the  charm  of 
his  true-hearted  appreciation  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  every  day  life.  The  girls  to  whom  Mr.  Ashby- 
Sterry’s  verses  introduce  us  are  pleasant,  unaffected, 

merry  English  girls,  and  the  children -  But  let  the 

“  King  of  the  Cradle”  appear  !  What  mother  will  not 
read  such  “  A  Baby  Idyll”  with  keen  pleasure  ? 

“  Monarch  of  pearly  powder  puff, 

Asleep  in  nest  so  cosy. 

Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 
By  curtains  warm  and  rosy ; 

He  slumbers  soundly  in  his  cell. 

As  weak  as  one  decrepid, 

Tliough  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

And  Knight  of  Bath  that’s  tepid ! 

“  Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand — 

Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter — 

E’er  grasp  a  sabre,  lead  a  band 
To  glory  and  to  slaughter  ? 

Or,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes  — 

In  baby  patois  ‘  peepers’ — 

E’er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise. 

And  try  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  ? 

"  ’Tliough  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round. 

Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender. 

Sometimes,  alas  !  it  may  be  found 
The  thread  of  life  is  slender ! 

A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  glove. 

Affection  never  waning. 

The  shattcrcil  idol  of  our  love 
Is  all  that  is  remaining!” 

“  My  Lady’s  Boudoir”  is  a  series  of  pictures,  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  girls  hunting  pleasure  through  the  seasons,  and 
here  “  My  Lady”  is  sometimes  alone.  Here 

“  She  may  hope  for  the  joy  of  to-morrow. 

Or  hopelessly  have  ‘  a  good  cry  !’  ” 

“  The  Two  Mothers”  are  companion  pictures,  and 
pay  exquisite  homage  to  the  Englishwoman  in  her 
purest  aspect  of  true  wife  and  loving  mother.  “  Pets 
of  the  Petrel”  and  “  Maids  of  the  Mallet”  will  be  read 
with  delight  by  “  smart  little  sailor  girls”  and  “  daintily- 
booted  crofjueuses.*’  “  The  Impartial”  gives  expression 
to  what  is  in  many  a  girl’s  heart  on  the  day  of  tK  boat- 
race  : — 

“  With  cheers  in  her  heart  for  the  crew  who  are  winning. 

While  tears  fill  her  eyes  for  those  fated  to  lose.” 

Many  of  the  “  ballads”  would  go  charmingly  to  music. 
Of  these  are  “  A  Lover’s  Lullaby,”  “  Daisy’s  Dimples,” 
“A  Butterfly  Ballad,”  and  “  Her  Nest.” 

That  these  pleasant  verses  are  not  the  bubbles  on  a 
shallow  stream  is  proved  by  the  pathos  of  “  Regrets’’ 
and  “  Weary,”  which  are  both  beautiful  but  almost  too 
sad.  There  is  a  hopeless  ring  about  the  last  especially 


that  makes  a  startling  contrast  between  itself  and  its 
immediate  neighbours. 

“  Blankton  Weir,”  too,  is  full  of  true  feeling.  The 
metre  is  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  words : — 

“  Was  ever  indolence  so  sweet,  were  ever  days  so  fine. 

As  when  we  lounged  in  that  old  punt  and  played  with  rod  and  line  ? 

«  •  •  •  * 

Amid  the  whirl  of  weary  life,  its  worry  and  its  bore. 

Comes  back  that  well-loved  lullaby — the  old  weir’s  distant  roar. 

***** 

I  know  the  river’s  rushing,  but  it  rushes  not  for  me  ; 

I  feel  the  morning  blushing,  though  I  am  not  there  to  see. 

For  younger  hearts  now  live  and  love  where  once  we  used  to  dwell. 
And  others  laugh  and  dream  and  sing  in  spots  we  loved  so  well.” 

“  Too  True”  unfortunately  merits  its  title.  “  Zoo¬ 
logical  Memories”  are  not  too  seriously  zoological,  but 
very  decidedly  human.  “  My  Valentine”  takes  the 
common-sense  and  practical  (for  once  they  go  hand-in- 
hand)  view  of  the  subject.  (The  postmen  would  agree 
with  us !)  “  Saint  May”  is,  perhaps,  the  sweetest 

portrait  in  a  book  full  of  pleasant  portraits,  a  book  to 
be  laid  down  with  regret  and  dipped  into  again  and 
again,  so  far  is  it  removed  from  the  bitterness,  the 
cynicism,  and  the  edgeless  satire  with  which  the  versifiers 
of  the  day  are  wont  to  “  season”  their  efforts.  In 
Boudoir  Ballads  we  have  the  outcome  of  a  healthy 
nature,  a  cultured  taste,  and  a  genial  disposition. 

Mildred  Dalton.  By  Christian  Redford.  (Hatchards, 
Piccadilly.) 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  showing  the  development 
of  the  religious  ideas  in  a  young  girl’s  mind.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn,  especially  that  of  Mary 
Forest,  the  old  maid.  The  heroine  is  attractive,  and 
the  story  of  her  mental  struggles  is  well  related. 
Altogether  a  graceful  story,  showing  considerable 
power  of  characterisation. 

Cards  and  Card  Tricks.  By  H.  E.  Heather.  {Bazaar 
Office,  Wellington-street ) 

At  Christmas  time,  when  old  card-players  consider  a 
good  game  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  season,  and  when 
so  many  of  the  younger  folks  enjoy  a  round  game  at 
which  they  can  be  more  merry  than  scientific,  this  book 
will  be  welcome.  Full  instructions  are  given  for  playing 
almost  every  possible  game  at  cards,  and  the  good  player 
may  depend  upon  gaining  a  few  useful  hints,  and  the 
promoter  of  lively  round  games  may  wonderfully  increase 
his  stock  of  information  as  to  the  large  number  and 
variety  of  games. 

Sleight-of-Hand.  Part  I. — Drawing-room  Magic. 
By  Edwin  Sachs.  {Bazaar  Office,  Wellington-street.) 

This  little  book  is  a  good  companion  to  the  preceding. 
Legerdemain  is  not  generally  a  lady’s  accomplishment, 
but  no  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  often  been  puzzled 
to  know  how  some  apparently  very  marvellous  tricks  are 
performed,  and  if  they  have  any  lasting  curiosity  on  the 
subject  this  book  may  be  of  service  to  them.  Of  its 
interest  to  juveniles  of  the  male  sex  there  can  be  no 
question. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolntely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argnment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instmction. 

Aix  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  of  thi  Enolishwomxn’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoKKESPOiruENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
Double  Acrostic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  who  guesses 
the  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  months,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  will  appear  in  the  December  number 
mtut,  for  instance,  reach  ns  before  the  fifth  day  of  January,  and  will 
appear  in  the  February  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in 
order  to  admit  of  competition  from  our  subscribers  abroad.  Answers 
must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de-plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written.  The  first  six  acrostics  will  appear  in  December,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  the  answers  to  the  last  of  these 
will  all  be  received  by  the  fifth  of  June.  The  name  of  the  successful 
competitor  will  therefore  be  published  in  the  June  number,  and  she 
will  receive  the  Magazine  free  for  one  year  from  that  month. 

No.  I. 

At  this,  the  time  of  happy  meeting. 

With  words  of  kind  and  tender  greeting. 

From  friends  abroad  and  friends  at  home 

This  little  messenger  will  come. 

1.  ’Neath  azure  skies,  on  waters  blue, 

A  little  craft  appears  in  view. 

2.  Some  boast  of  kings  and  their  renown, 

Fm  worth  six  sovereigns  and  a  crown. 

3.  A  man  who  spends  and  does  not  pay, 

And  when  he’s  wanted,  runs  away. 

4.  In  every  town,  on  every  sea. 

With  every  strain  of  melody, 

I’m  found  where’er  you  chance  to  bo. 

Paiiis. 

Work-Table. 

Meruie  Carlisle  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Your  cut-out  patterns 
are  so  good  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  any  of  them,  especially 
the  pinafores.  Unfortunately  the  pattern  with  the  September 
Magazine  reached  me  minus  the  yoke.  [I  have  had  it  sent  to  you 
by  post.  Kindly  pardon  delay.]  I  have  got  some  children’s  loose 
velveteen  jackets  and  a  child’s  velveteen  French  pelisse  dyed  claret, 
and  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  would  be  a  suitable  and  inexpensive 
trimming.  Could  you  kindly  give  me  an  idea  ?  [A  narrow  trimming 
of  fur  would  not  be  expensive,  and  would  outwear  velvet,  silk,  or 
fringe.  If  fur  be  too  expensive,  would  military  braid  do?]  I  am 
anxious  to  make  some  useful  letter-racks  to  hold  unopened  or  un¬ 
answered  letters.  Don’t  you  think  they  might  bo  made  very  pretty 
with  black  cardboard  and  transfer  pictures  ?  I  have  no  idea  what 
shape  would  be  useful  and  pretty,  and  what  would  be  the  best  method 
of  uniting  the  parts.  Your  hints  are  always  valuable,  and  if  yon  can 
help  me  in  this  instance  yon  will  confer  a  great  favour.”  [The  idea 
is  excellent.  It  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  as  a  good  means  of 
using  those  Japanese  valentines,  now  fashionable.  A  letter-rack  for 
nailing  to  the  wall  might  bo  managed  by  getting  three  cards  of  equal 
breadth  but  unequal  height,  and  pasting  a  picture  upon  each  card 
(on  one  side  only),  taking  care  that  the  style  and  colouring  of  the 


pictures  should  harmonise.  Some  crimson  ribbon  about  an  inch  in 
width  could  then  be  patted  firmly  round  the  edges  of  the  three  cards. 
The  latter  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  tallest  card  shall  form  the 
back  of  the  rack,  the  intermediate  size  in  the  middle,  and  the  lowest 
size  outside.  Pieces  of  crimson  silk  could  then  be  stitched  in  between 
the  cards  at  each  side,  being  cut  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  wide  at 
the  top,  as  seen  between  the  compartments  of  purses.  This  would 
cause  the  cards  to  stand  out  from  each  other,  leaving  space  between 
for  the  letters  to  be  inserted.  A  loop  of  crimson  ribbon  would  serve 
to  hang  the  rack  by  a  nail  to  the  wall,  and  bows  of  ribbon  would 
finish  off  the  corners  of  the  whole  daintily  and  prettily.  The  card¬ 
board  should  be  of  substantial  thickness.] 

Personal. 

Bbnevola  writes  in  reply  to  Mary — “  On  reading  your  letter  in 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  I  thought  my  exx>erience 
might  be  of  some  use  to  you  as  regards  remedying  the  sensitiveness 
of  your  face  and  hands.  For  some  years  I  had  the  same  discomfort, 
but  for  the  last  four  years  have  entirely  lost  it  by  following  three 
simple  rules,  i.  Never  use  hot  or  warm  water;  only  just  the  chill 
off.  2.  Never  wash  your  face  with  anything  but  your  hands,  without 
soap  of  any  kind.  3.  Dry  your  face  and  hands,  without  hard  rubbing, 
on  a  soft  towel,  and  in  winter  use  a  little  glycerine  on  lips  and  hands 
every  night ;  and,  to  prevent  chilblains,  rub  the  feet  every  night 
with  camphorated  oil.  I  used  to  have  to  wear  a  thick  veil  in  winter, 
now  I  am  quite  comfortable  with  only  a  net  one.” 

Sitting  versus  Standing  in  Church. 

Robin  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bisd, — Agreeing  as  I  did  with 
your  correspondent  H.  (in  the  March  number)  that  the  question  of 
‘sitting  versus  standing’  had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  I  have 
forborne  to  write  any  more  on  the  subject  since ;  but  Beatrice’s  last 
letter  demands  a  few  words  in  answer,  and  I  hoiie  other  coirespon- 
dents  will  reply  as  well  as  myself.  She  accuses  the  advocates  of 
standing  (and  kneeling  in  their  appointed  places  during  divine  service) 
of  having  ‘  changed  their  ground,’  or  words  to  that  effect  (I  am 
quoting  from  memory).  She  is  most  clearly  wrong  on  that  point  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  same  for  all  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject ;  several  have  done  so,  and  they  may 
not  all  agree  in  the  reasons  they  give  ;  they  each  give  their  own  views 
on  the  subject,  though  all  agree  on  tho  main  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  has  not  Beatrice  taken  up  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  changed  her  own  ground  considerably  since  her  first  letter  on  the 
subject  was  written  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
No.  1Z3,  Volume  xviii.  ?  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  that 
letter,  making  no  comment  upon  them.  She  writes — ‘  Many  girls  of 
the  upper  class  accompany  their  fathers  and  brothers  to  the  High¬ 
lands  for  grouse-shooting,  and  while  in  Scotland  these  young  ladies 
attend  the  services  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
sit  during  the  singing.  .  .  Everything  Scotch  is,  of  course,  fashion¬ 
able  at  present,  but  apart  from  this,  I  think  that  English  girls  have 
shown  both  sense  and  good  taste  in  adopting  the  practice  of  sitting. 
Standing  is  not  only  a  very  uncomfortable,  but  a  very  awkward- 
looking  position  for  a  girl  when  it  has  to  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of 
time — as,  for  instance,  during  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Psalms — 
but  sitting  is  both  comfortable  and  graceful,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
sensible  position,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  higher  consideration, 
that  a  young  lady  can  pay  far  more  attention  to  and  enjoy  the  service 
more  when  sitting  in  a  comfortable  poeition  than  she  can  when  she 
stands  tired  and  weary,  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  looking  very 
awhvard  and  uncomfortable.  In  conclusion  I  will  only  add  that  I  have 
given  the  question  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  that  I  have  spoken  to  a 
great  many  ladies  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
is  to  convince  me  that  the  habit  of  sitting  is  of  Scottish  origin.’  I 
must  again  repeat  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  that  what 
I  write  applies  simply  and  entirely  to  tho  [Church  of  England. 
Beatrice  always  mentions  Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,  &o., 
but  we  cannot  take  them  as  our  examples,  either  in  their  belief  or 
ritual ;  why  then  are  they  to  be  held  up  to  us  as  examples  because  they 
may  happen  to  sit  during  a  great  part  of  their  services  P  For  myself, 
I  must  say  I  have  not  only  written  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  few 
girls  adopting  without  thought  the  irreverent  custom  of  sitting  when 
they  should  stand,  but  also  the  far  more  irreverent  custom  of  sitting 
when  they  should  kneel,  both  of  which  are  equally  common,  and  both' 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  from  the  first.  I  cannot  agree  with 
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Beatrice  when  she  says  we  are  not  commanded  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  Psalms.  The  rubric  tells  us  to  stand  up  at  the 
previous  ‘  Gloria,’  and  as  we  are  not  afterwards  told  to  kneel  or  sit, 
and  the  same  ‘  Gloria’  is  r  epeated  at  the  close  of  each  Psalm,  I  think 
we  may  safely  conclude  we  are  intended  to  stand.  None  of  those 
who  oppose  this  old  custom  can  give  any  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
and  I  think  it  great  presump  tion  for  a  few  young  girls  to  set  up  their 
opinion  in  opposition  to  th  e  ancient  customs  of  the  Church,  and  the 
example  of  all  her  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  certainly  more  reverent 
to  stand  or  kneel  in  the  presence  of,  and  when  praying  to  or  praising 
the  Supreme  Being,  than  to  remain  comfortably  and  idly  seated  the 
whole  time,  and  I  only  wonder  any  one  can  be  found  to  write  so  much 
in  favour  of  a  custom  which  has  only  personal  comfort  to  recommend 
it,  and  against  which  the  command,  ‘  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,’  might  be  with  much  reason  used.  The  question  of 
wearing  or  not  wearing  glove  s  is  both  unimportant  and  frivolous ;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  fashion  and  personal  taste,  it  can  in  no  way  affect 
our  devotions,  and  (to  quote  Beatrice)  as  a  matter  of  comfort  and 
economy  should  not  be  intruded  upon  the  more  important  question. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  quite  weary  of  me,  dear  Humming-Bird,  I 
will  not  say  of  my  subject,  as  it  is  one  in  which  yon  have  shown  some 
interest,  and  upon  which  I  think  we  agree ;  but  I  most  sincerely  hope 
not  to  trouble  yon  upon  this  subject  again  for  some  time.” 

Dress. 

Mary  would  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  to  acquaint  her  in  next  month’s  number  of  a  good  ware¬ 
house  in  London  for  trimmings  to  dresses  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
fine  ones,  also  one  of  the  best  for  costumes  at  reasonable  prices  but  in 
good  taste.  [The  following  houses  are  good  : — Messrs.  Jay,  llegent- 
street;  Messrs.  Dickins  and  Jones,  Regent-street;  Messrs,  Barker 
and  Sons,  Kensington ;  Nicholson,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.  Trimmings 
as  well  as  costumes  can  be  bought  at  any  of  these  places,  also  at 
Peter  Robinson’s,  Oxford-street.] 

Borax. 

A  Subscriber  sends  the  following  extract  from  a  Californian 
paper: — “For  arresting  fermentation  in  milk  or  cream  Californian 
borax  has  no  equal.  One  half-thimbleful  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
put  into  the  milk  will  keep  it  perfectly  sweet.  It  is  also  good  for 
arresting  taint  in  meat — in  short,  it  has  a  multitude  of  beneficial 
uses  in  the  household.”  [I  hare  heard  that  borax  may  be  applied  to 
many  and  various  uses  in  the  household.  Correspondents  sending 
their  experience  of  it  will  greatly  oblige  Humming-Bird.] 

Kindergarten. 

A  Constant  Reader  will  be  glad  if  anybody  could  give  her  the 
address  of  a  Kindergarten,  as  she  wishes  to  become  a  teacher  there. 
[Prepaid  answers  will  be  forwarded.] 

A.  M.  B.  would  feel  grateful  to  any  of  Humming-Bird’s  numerous 
correspondents  for  a  little  more  information  than  that  given  to  Arbutus 
about  the  Kindergarten  toys  in  last  month’s  Magazine.  A.  M.  E . 
ordered  through  a  bookseller  the  first  occupation,  and  in  return  got 
Gift  No.  I,  consisting  of  six  littlo  wooden  bails,  each  a  distinct  and 
separate  colour  from  the  other,  two  little  round  sticks,  and  a  crossbar 
with  holes  in  it,  through  which,  I  presume,  the  balls  are  threaded  by 
means  of  little  pieces  of  braid  and  a  largo  needle,  which  are  in  the 
box  as  well.  I  suppose  these  balls  are  to  teach  a  child  to  distinguish 
between  colours.  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  for  a  little  information 
regarding  these  toys  and  the  system  in  general.  Is  there  any  book 
being  published  that  would  enlighten  me  ? 

Edna  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  would,  with 
her  usual  kindness,  inform  her  where  the  appliances  used  in  the 
Kindergarten  system  could  bo  procured,  and  what  would  be  tho 
probable  cost  of  a  complete  set.  Edna  hopes  for  an  answer  in  the 
next  number.  [Messrs.  Zubbs  and  Brooks,  Manchester.  I  do  not 
know  the  cost.] 

Small  Waists. 

A  Correspondent  of  a  weekly  paper  writes  as  follows  from  Now 
York  on  the  subject  of  unnaturally  small  waists : — “  There  is  no 
fairer  woman  under  the  sun  than  a  really  pretty  American,  and  she 
dresses  better  in  every  way  than  her  English  sister.  Just  now,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  lacing  too  tightly,  and  is  forgetting  that  beauty  consists 
in  artistic  and  natural  proportions.  Wasp  waists  are  all  very  well 
for  tho  hornet  tribe,  but  they  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  health 


and  comfort  which  American  ladies  are  making  for  them ;  and,  mon- 
over,  they  are  not  beautiful.  Women  are  supposed  to  drees  for  the 
admiration  of  men.  They  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
imagining  that  men  like  wasp-waists.  They  don’t.”  71.  y  c4o  , 

... 

Quotation. 

S.  B.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Cmi  yon  teU  me  where  to 
find  the  foUowing  quotations : — 

“  ‘  Ask  of  your  mother  earth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  aud  stronger  than  the  shrubs  they  shade ; 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Wiiy  Jove’s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.’ 

“  Poor  children  of  the  earth,  said  the  pitying  spirit, 

Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall ; 

Some  flowers  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit. 

But  tho  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.” 

[The  first  is  from  Pope — tho  Essay  on  Man,  I  think — the  second  from 
one  of  Moore’s  poems.] 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  A.  W.  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : — What  can  I 
do  to  restore  gold  lace  braid  which  has  discoloured  by  putting  by  ? 
What  is  the  price  per  bottle  of  Hauthaway’s  Peerless  Gloss?  On 
your  recommendation  I  bought  some  of  Mr.  Leader’s  Berlin  wools,  Ac. 

I  can  assure  you  that  to  those  who  do  a  groat  deal  of  fancy  work  the 
saving  is  wonderful,  in  some  instances  the  wool  being  just  half  price. 

I  have  given  Mr.  Leader  a  large  order,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  woob.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
this  valuable  Magazine,  of  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  years. 

Will  the  Hummi.ng-Bird  stop  by  the  way  to  tell  A  Young  Reader 
tho  maiden  name  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala’s  mother  ?  In  Men  of  the  Ti/me 
it  is  stated  that  she  “  was  a  celebrated  singer,”  but  nothing  else  con¬ 
cerning  her  is  mentioned.  Also,  is  the  fleur-de-lys  of  chh-alry  the 
same  flower  as  our  sweet  English  llly-of-the-valley,  and  what  b  the 
signification  and  whence  comes  tho  word  “  Meinie  ?”  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
hb  work  on  Greek  and  Englbh  birds,  has  given  it  tho  title  of  “  Love’s 
Meinie,”  and  tho  writer  of  this  has  hunted  in  vain  for  the  term. 
Lastly,  A  Young  Reader  again  thanks  the  Humming-Bird,  who 
has  on  so  many  occasions,  like  Gareth,  wrought  “  all  service 
with  a  noble  ease,”  for  her  kindness  and  promptness  in  answering 
all  tho  questions  of  her  readers,  among  them  E.  G.  [Mr.  Sala’s 
mother  sang  under  the  name  of  Madame  Sab ;  or  rather,  to  bo  more 
accurate,  Mr.  Sala  writes  under  his  mother’s  professional  name.  The 
fleur-de-lys  is  not  tho  lily-of-the-valley,  but  simibr  to  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  tho  tiger  lily.  I  also  have  hunted  in  vain  for  the  word 
“  Meinie.”  Some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
us.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words.] 

Mayflower  writes — “  Would  you  kindly  lot  me  know  in  your  next 
number  if  there  is  an  establishment  for  tho  reception  of  invalid 
ladies  (not  for  insanity)  who,  paying  so  much  a  year,  will  bo  taken 
care  of,  have  medical  advice,  Ac.  ?”  [Yes,  at  gz,  Harley-strect,  Caven- 
dbh-square,  W.J 

A  WRITER  in  Land  and  Water  writes  as  follows  on  “  Toilet  Mys¬ 
teries — Powder  and  Puff — “  Their  origin  is  buried  in  that  convenient 
sanctuary  for  the  muddle-headed  and  generally  inaccurate,  ‘the 
depths  of  antiquity.’  There  cau  bo  little  doubt  that  Jezebel  patro¬ 
nised  the  Rachel  of  tho  iieriod  very  largely.  A  woman  who  could 
wait  to  ’tire  her  head  knowingly  immodbtely  before  going  out  to 
decorate  a  fellow-creature’s  brow  with  a  hammer  and  nail  is  not 
likely  to  have  neglected  any  opportunity  that  offered  of  enhancing  the 
charms  of  her  complexion  by  a  touch  of  artificial  efflorescence.  But 
as  we  have  no  moans  of  getting  at  tho  racipo  from  which  her  special 
‘  brown’  was  made  up,  we  will  skip  Jezebel  and  other  heroines,  whoso 
weaknesses  have  been  purified  by  time,  and  plunge  at  once  into  tho 
subject  of  tho  reign,  and  evil  consequence  thereof,  of  the  powder  and 
puff  of  to-day.  In  all  tho  deceptive  pristine  purity  of  their  unsullied 
whiteness,  these  insidious  allies  are  introduced  into  our  infant  border 
before  we  have  cither  strength  or  wisdom  enough  to  appeal  against 
their  invasion,  by  loving,  but  misguidcdly  confiding  in  others,  and 
utterly  irresponsible  trustworthy  uurses.  We  are  nurtured  in  tho 
belief  that  we  shall  be  damp  all  the  days  of  our  life  unless  we  dab 
ourselves  all  over  with  the  floury  substance  directly  after  tho  daily 
bath.  Tlie  process  of  being  patted  dry  with  a  ball  of  down  is  so 
pleasant  a  one  that  we  are  regardless  of  tho  fact  of  the  pores  of  our 
skin  being  blocked  up  and  rendered  useless  by  it.  The  cdour  of  the 
modest  and  retiring  violet  impregnates  this  part  of  the  toilet  duty  , 
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•nd  seems  to  infuse  an  element  of  innocency  and  perfumed  goodness 
into  it.  Our  perceptive  faculties  get  blunted,  and  we  grow  gradually 
to  regard  tbe  natural  hue  of  the  skin,  whether  it  be  dusky  brunette 
or  florid  blonde,  as  an  eyesore,  and  a  rank  offence  against  the  canons 
of  that  taste  which  decrees  that  man  knows  a  great  deal  better  than 
Nature  which  tint  is  the  right  one  for  the  female  face.  The  com- 
poraiiTely  innocuons  violet  powder  is  deposed  for  some  of  the  thousand 
abominations  which  chemical  skill  has  compounded  for  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  woman.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  these ! 
Are  they  not  written  at  ghastly  length  in  the  advertisement  column  s 
of  all  the  ladies’  special  journals  P  French  chalk  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  them.  Scented,  vitiated,  demoralised  as  it  may  be,  by  its 
union  with  several  other  cosmetic  demons  that  arc  worse  than  itself, 
French  chalk  still  asserts  its  ill-gotten  power  over  its  weaker  brethren 
in  nearly  all  the  vile  preparations  in  which  so  largo  a  portion  of  the 
pin-money  of  the  nu^ority  of  fashionable  women  is  expended.  The 
result  is  that  as  the  minority  of  fashionable  women  are  neither  endowed 
with  artistic  tastes  themselves,  nor  blessed  with  maids  who  possess 
them,  their  favoured  haunts  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  eshibi- 
tion  of  bad  crayon  portraits  of  hla$i  women.  The  truth  of  this 
atatement  could  have  been  tested  and  verified  during  any  one  of  those 
days  by  a  stroll  in  the  Park,  when  the  Drive  is  crowded,  or  by  a 
saunter  among  the  handsomely-framed  and  badly-glazed  crowds  of 
well-drawn  offensively-coloured  living  pictures  at  tbe  Botanical  Time, 
patience,  temper,  and  bad  taste — all  these  have  large  drafts  made  upon 
them  by  the  women  who  abjectly  take  up  the  daily  cross  of  ‘  getting 
up  their  faces,’  and  whose  Litany  is,  *  From  all  semblance  of  reality 
and  freshness,  please  deliver  us.’  When  the  evil  means  are  fairly 
tried,  who  can  say  that  the  end  is  sufficiently  good  to  justify  them  P 
The  ivory  brow  and  the  damask  cheek  that  never  vary  in  tint,  the 
nose  toned  down  by  cold  cream  or  glycerine  and  ‘  No.  2  yellow 
powder’ — how  well  we  all  know  them  when  we  see  them,  and  how  we 
all  loathe  them  when  we  know  them !  The  lips  that  are  mbbed  into 
redness,  too,  by  a  filthy  Chinese  pigment  that  dare  not  bear  its  own 
colours,  but  goes  out  into  tbe  world  in  a  garb  of  green — what  man  is 
there  who  does  not  despise  the  woman  who  insults  Nature  by  such 
diallow  artifice  P”  [The  writer,  A.  T.  C.,  has  made  a  mistake  in 
attributing  the  murder  of  Sisera  to  Jezebel  instead  of  to  Jael,  but 
it  is  easy  to  forget  this  error  in  admiring  the  common  sense  of 
A.  T.  C.’s  views.— Humming- Bird.] 

Clariktte. — Send  it  to  Miss  L.  Hyde,  care  of  Mr.  Blake,  The 
Grove,  Ealing,  W. 

JassiB  will  be  much  obliged  if  HuMMiNo-BiRn  can  detail  the 
process  by  which  skeleton  leaves  are  produeed,  also  the  best  way  of 
mounting  them  when  done.  Jessie  has  a  very  good  black  cloth 
paletot.  How  should  it  be  trimmed  for  the  coming  winter  P  If  fur 
trimming  will  be  worn,  what  kind  is  most  inexpensive,  and  can 
Humming-Bird  give  an  idea  of  tbe  price  p  [We  will  insert  an  account 
of  the  process  as  soon  os  space  (lermits.  For  descriptions  and  prices  of 
fur  trimmings  see  Madame  de  Tour’s  “Notes  on  Novelties”  in  this 
number.] 

Quotations. — I  must  acknowledge  some  errors  made  in  the  stanza 
of  the  beautiful  German  verses  given  last  month.  The  last  line 
should  have  been 

“  Wo  du  an  Grabem  stehst  und  klagst.”— Humming-Bird. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
&shion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  borne,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  witb  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
predse  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  ent^s  much  outlay  of 
time  or  ei^nse  of  other  kinds.  (, .  I 


Ladies  vrishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Miss  Clyde  sends  Devonshire  ferns,  is.  for  20  roots,  6  varieties ; 
100  and  upwards,  9  varieties.  Carriage  of  20  to  London  averages  4d. 
Leaves  for  decorations  is.  per  hundred.  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport, 
Barnstaple. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fasliionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  6d. 
each  ;  massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48. ;  festoon  necklaces, 
9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  6d. ;  infants’  ditto,  58.  6d. ;  shoulder- 
knots,  pair,  28.  6d. ;  ditto,  43.  6d. ;  tassel  bracelets,  pair,  lOs.  fid. ; 
ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ;  coral  crosses,  is.  fid. 
Onyx :  Necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each ;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  ixs.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  28. ;  ditto,  28.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  12s.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Messrs.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent -street. 

Erinnerung  an  London.  Waltz.  By  Jules  Liebig.  Marked 
price,  4s.  Fantasiehilder  Walttes.  By  Josef  Gung’l.  Marked 
price,  solo,  48.,  duet,  58.  We  bracket  these  waltzes  together  becanse> 
though  by  different  composers,  they  are  equally  pretty,  original,  and 
well-marked.  No  one  can  fail  to  like  them.  They  are  superior  to 
the  generality  of  even  German  waltzes,  and  German  waltzes  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Transcription  sur  la  M^lodie  Russe,  "  Peut-Etre."  Par  B.  Ket- 
terer.  Marked  price,  4s.  The  variations  npon  this  beautiful  theme 
are  brilliant  but  not  very  difficult,  though  lightness  of  touch  is  essen- 
tial  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  some  of  the  passages. 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  Henriette.  Oavotte.  By  W.  C.  Ward. 
Marked  price,  33.  'This  is  a  charming  composition,  bright,  quaint, 
and  in  allegro  time.  There  is  in  it  some  excellent  practice  for 
fingering. 

L’Adieu  de  Marie  Stuart.  Par  J.  Rummel.  Marked  price,  33. 
This  arrangement  of  Niederunger’s  romance  verges  on  the  common¬ 
place,  but  the  beauty  of  the  theme  and  the  simplicity  of  the  variations 
will  recommend  it  to  many. 

What  Jog  the  Fair  Young  Summer  Brings!  Song.  By  Myles 
Birket  Foster.  Marked  price,  38.  Bonnie  Wee  Thing.  Song.  By 
Myles  Birket  Foster.  Marked  price,  38.  We  do  not  often  meet  with 
compositions  so  excellent  as  these,  clever,  full  of  true  feeling,  and 
musical  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  Ocean  Spirit.  Song.  By  John  Cheshire.  Marked  price,  38. 
Sung  by  Miss  Rose  Hersce.  This  brilliant  song  is  written  for  a 
soprano  voice,  the  range  being  from  D  below  the  lines  to  F  sharp, 
with  a  high  A  that  may  be  taken  or  not  at  will. 
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